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lY  PREFACE. 

intention,  this  obyiously  advances  no  theories^  and  has  no 
prejudices ;  it  provides  the  best  seed  for  reflection,  and 
leaves  it  to  germinate  in  the  independent  action  of  each 
mind. 

Something  more  is  needed  than  is  acquired  by  the 
process  of  continuous  reading. — The  vivid  pictures  of 
narrative  may  remain  to  enliven  the  walls  of  the  mind's 
image-chamber;  but  the  mind  has  amused,  not  exerted, 
itself;  and  the  memory  has  not  become  the  book  of  ready 
reference  which  systematic  study  would  have  made  it. 

Another  speciality  of  this  work  is  the  study  of  history 
biographically.  History  is  not  the  mere  record  of  events 
— it  is  also  Biography.  The  study  of  individual  lives  is 
the  profoundest  method  of  historical  investigation,  and 
should  never  be  subordinated  to  the  study  of  events.  The 
grouping  of  biographies  according  to  date  reproduces  the 
events  of  a  period  with  accessories  ignored  by  general 
history. 

There  is  a  speciality  also  in  its  comprehensiveness. 
More  than  political  history  is  required ; — the  narrative  of 
conquest,  kingcraft,  and  priestcraft  is  too  partial.  The 
historical  men  are  the  pioneers  of  national  or  imiversal 
progress.  The  representative  men  of  Art,  Science, 
Literature,  Philanthropy,  and  Piety  have  helped  no  less, 
and  often  far  more,  to  ennoble  a  people's  annals,  than 
those  who  usually  occupy  the  high  places  of  our  national 
records. 

This  extension  leads  logically  to  another.  National 
history  bears  the  same  relation  to  universal  history  that 
biography  bears  to  the  history  of  a  people.  Our  insular 
history  is  written  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  and 
has  no  limits.  To  read  it  correctly,  we  must  seek  it 
universally. 


PBEiTACR 


"  In  all  labour  there  is  profit/'  but  the  utniost  profit  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  an  inteUigmt  economy  of  means  in 
time,  toil,  and  expenditure.  The  subjects  of  study  are  too 
many  and  various,  the  sources  of  information  too  costly 
and  Toluminousy  the  power  of  oontinoous  research  is  too 
limited,  and  life  too  short,  for  eftch  stydept  to  gather  for 
himself  all  that  it  may  be  desirable  for  him  to'  know,  or 
at  least  to  have  ready  at  hand  for  reference. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  supersede  Hm^  labour  of 
study,  but  to  stimulate  to  systematic  and  profitable  effort^ 
by  providing  a  storehouse  of  material  carefully  selected 
and  arranged.  Thsse,  as  the  elements  of  ccqastmetum, 
the  student  wiU  learn  to  use  in  solving  the  problems  or 
establishing  the  principles  of  historic  philosophy. 

Facts  must  precede  theories,  and  must  ever  form  the 
groimdwork  of  Science.  — A  manual  which  careftdly 
selects,  epitomizes,  and  classifies  Facts,  will  exercise  the 
memory  and  reflective  powers  more  beneficially  and  cer- 
tainly than  artificial  systems  of  mnemonics,  or  the  loose 
generalities  of  history  ready  drawn  by  another  hand* 

Unlike  histories  written  with  prepossession  and  political' 
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EXPLANATORY   NOTE 


ON  THK 


CHEONOLOGICAL   TABLE 


Each  oolomn  of  this  Table  it  expanded  in  anbeequent  portions  of  the 
work.  The  Events  of  British  History  are  to  be  found  in  Part  III.  The 
Biographies  of  illostiious  persons,  British  and  Foreign,  are  given  in 
Part  XL  British  Events  and  British  Characters  are,  throughout,  dis- 
tingnished  by  italics,  in  order  to  render  the  separate  study  of  English 
Histoiy  easy  for  those  who  may  not  have  leisure  or  ability  to  embrace 
the  more  extended  oourse  prepared. 

The  Sovereigns  are  arranged  according  to  the  dates  of  their  accession  ; 
the  distinguished  persons,  in  the  order  of  birth,  are  inserted  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  date  of  their  entrance  upon  public  life. 


SYMBOLS. 

B.  and  BB.  stand  for  Battle  < 

}r  Battles. 

St  for  Statutes.    T.  for  Treaty. 

8.  for  Siege. 

Ar. 

Arabia. 

Parg. 

Paraguay. 

Aus. 

Austria. 

Per. 

Persia. 

B. 

Britain. 

Pg- 

Portu^aL 
Poland. 

B.  D. 

Britain  and  Denmark. 

PoL 

Belg. 

Belgium. 

Pp. 

Pope. 

Brz. 

Brazil. 

Pr. 

Prussia. 

D. 

Denmark. 

R. 

Rome,  till  A.D.  697,  after 

Eg. 

Egypt. 

that  Ru«ria. 

f: 

France. 

R.  E. 

Eastern  Roman  Empire. 

F.  G. 

France  and  Germany. 

R.  W. 

Western  Roman  Empire. 

Flo. 

Florence. 

Rou. 

Roumania. 

G. 

Germany. 

Sar. 

Sardinia. 

Gc. 

Greece. 

Sax. 

Saxony. 

G.  F. 

Germany  and  FranOe. 

Sa 

Scotland. 

Hes. 

Hesse. 

Sic. 

Sicily. 

HoL 

Holland. 

S.  N. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Ind. 

India. 

Sp. 

Spain. 

Mnz. 

Mainz. 

S.  s. 

Southern  States. 

N. 

Norway. 

Sw. 

Sweden. 

Nav. 

Navarre. 

T. 

Turkey. 

PaL 

Palmyra. 

Tub. 

Tuscany. 

Palt 

Palatinate. 

U.S. 

United  States 
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I 

Mary 
15 


Mary  =  Louis  XII.    d.  1515. 

=  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 


Frances  =  Henry  Gray,  Dk.  of  Suffolk, 
!  [d.  1554. 


(Cath^has.  Stuart        Lady  Jane  Gray.  L.  Catherine 

Earl^Lennox.  Proclaimed  1553,  d.  1564.         |=  Karl  of 

=  Lord  Dudley.  iHeitford. 

Lord  Edwd.  Seymour 
d.  1618. 
(Pari  Heir  after  Q.  Elizabeth, 
by  will  of  Henry  VIll.,  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament ) 


STUARTI 


irabeila  Stuart, 
d.  1615. 


He^V.,  Elec.  Palatine, 
rotestant ) 


I 


Chai 
1660- 
Cath.  ofj 


1654.    Sophia  =  Elector  of  Hanover 

d.  1698. 


MAR*ed  by  Act 
d.  109lendaiit8  of 
1 


of  Parliament,  1701,  to  the 
Hanover.    See  note  below.) 


HANOV] 


Gkoroe  L     1714-1727.     =  Sophia  of  Zell. 


i 


Frederlo] 
deprived  hii 
to  Prance; 
Hophia,  tbei 

The  Gu€ 
Guelphfl,  qv 
aovereigntic 
in  German] 
German  pi 


Gbor( 


George  IL    1727—1760.     Sophia  Dorothea, 
=  Caroline.  =  Fred.  William  L 

2nd  King  of  Prussia. 

Frederic  d.  1751. — (And  seven  others.) 
1=  Augasta. 

Gkoroe  III.    1760  —1820.— (And  eight  others.) 
|1'=  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg. 


=  (jMknover. 


C^harU 


I                           I  I 
d.  1S51.       Augustus,         Adolpbns  d.  1850,  and  six 
Sussex  d.  1843.      Cambridge,      [daughters. 
I 

1 1 r 

George.  Augusta.  Mary. 

Dk.  Cambridge.     s=Dk.  Mecklenburg.     =Pr.  Teck. 


Albert 
=  Alexj 


I  I 

Helena.    1846.  Louisa, 

[esse.        =  Prince  Frederic  1848. 

Christian  (Augustenburg). 


I 
Beatrice. 

1857. 
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uBtria,  represented  by  Charles  VL,  Archduke. 
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ESOLUfS 
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HoLun> 

DemtAax 

FuitM 

Trair. 

Swirant. 
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206 

36.932t 

36,000 
4,000 

1,371 

3,000 

10.120 

70 
48 
26 
31 

89 
8 

70 

'J' 

1 

■2 

7 

20 
69 

4 
2 

741 
303 
62 
24S 
213 
27 
Bl 

400 
60 

2 

14 
203 

*7 

19 
420 

t  TTiB  EngBah  Navy  omie.  2,230  (fUM.   English  Voknteera,  182.681. 
In  1869-70,  BeTsnue  w«b  7fi ;   Eipenditore,  87S ;   Unfunded  Debt, 

X  In  1868,  the  Amy  and  Nuiy  were  fixed  at  800.000. 
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DYNASTIC   AND    TERRITORIAL    HISTORY   OF 

EUROPEAN  NATIONS, 

WITH  KEMABK8  ON  SUNDEY  TITLES,  ETC 


BITOLAND. 


DYNASTIC  HISTORY  (see  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES). 
FOBEIGN  POSSESSIONS  (see  BATTLES  and  TBEATIES). 

TEBBITOEIAL  HISTORY 

England  acquired  Normandy  (and  the  Channel  Islands)  by  the 
aooeesion  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne, 
1066.  It  was  reunited  to  France  in  the  time  of  John,  1204 ;  it  was 
reconquered  by  Henry  Y.,  1418,  and  held,  at  least  partially,  till 
1450.  Calais  was  captured  by  Edward  III.,  1347,  and  held  tiU  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  1558.  Henry  YI.  was  crowned  King  of 
France,  at  Pans,  1422,  after  the  treatjr  of  Troyes.  French  posses- 
flions  were  all  lost,  but  Calais,  in  1451 ;  and  the  claim  to  the 
soyereignty  of  France  was  sold  by  Henry  VTI.,  1492.  Wales  was 
partially  conquered  by  Henry  II.,  in  1157,  and  fully  by  Edward  I., 
1282.  It  was  incorporated  with  England  in  1536.  Ireland  was 
partially  conquered  by  Henry  II.,  1172,  and  finally  by  John,  1210, 
when  it  received  English  laws  and  customs,  but  retained  its  own 
parliament  until  1801.  Henry  YIII.  first  styled  himself  king, 
instead  of  lord  of  Ireland,  1542.  Scotland  was  subdued  in  1296,  but 
was  not  actually  united  to  England  until  the  accession  of  James 
YI.  of  Scotland,  as  James  I.  of  England,  1603.  Its  parliament  was 
united  to  that  of  England  in  1707.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  was 
united  to  England  by  the  accession  of  George  I.  and  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  but,  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  it  passed,  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Yictoria,  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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The  Armorial  Bearings,  during  the  reigns  of  William  I., 
William  II.,  and  Henry  I.,  consisted  of  two  lions  passant,  whicli 
were  increased  to  three,  from  Henry  11.  to  Edward  EL  Edward 
m.  added  the  Fleurs-de-lu  or  royal  arms  of  France.  Mary  I. 
introduced  the  arms  of  Spain  on  her  marriage  with  Philip  11. 
James  I.  introduced  the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland  and  the  harp  of 
Ireland,  with  the  unicorn,  as  a  supiwrt  to  the  arms.  The  Georges 
introduced  the  arms  of  Bruns^'ick.  The  Fleurs-de-lis  were  removed 
in  1801 ;  and  in  1837  the  arms  of  Hanover  were  omitted. 

SUNDRY  DYNASTIC  TITLES. 

Electors, — In  911,  during  the  reign  of  Conrad  I.,  the  German 
princes  asserted  their  iodependence,  and  subsequently  their  right 
to  elect  the  sovereign,  whence  they  were  styled  electors. 

Palatine. — There  were  two  palatinates,  upper  and  lower,  the 
former  corresponding  with  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  &c. ;  the  latter  with 
the  Bhine  provinces.  The  term  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  denotes  a 
master  of  the  royal  household,  and  is  like  the  Frank  title,  Maire  du 
Palais,  It  conferred  privileges  little  inferior  to  absolute  sovereignty. 
By  William  I.  and  Edward  III.  the  title  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land.    (See  Institutions,  Local  Courts,  and  **  Palatine  Coxmties.") 

Stadthohhrs. — These  were  lieutenants  or  governors.  Thus  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  the  stadtholder  of  Philip  of  Spain,  when  several 
of  the  townships  revolted  against  his  tyranny,  and  chose  William 
of  Orange  to  that  office,  though  retoiiiing  their  allegiance  to  Philip. 
On  the  death  of  William,  1584,  the  united  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  nnd  Utrecht  agreed  to  have  one  stadtholder  in  common, 
and  selected  his  son,  Maurice^  In  1S02,  William  V.  agreed  with 
France  to  resign  the  office ;  since  which  time  the  Netherlands  have 
been  transformed  into  a  kingdom  (1806). 

Landgraves. — These  wei'e  inferior  judges,  chosen  by 'the  people  for 
their  experience.  Tlio  term  grave  is  probably  derived  from  gtre/e, 
a  receiver,  or  judge,  contracted  into  graf.  They  were  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  exercise  the  laws  and  administer  the 
revenue. 

Palgrave, — A  term  derived  from  p/ah-graf,  president  of  the  king's 
court. 

Margraves,  or  Mark-graves,  were  lords  of  the  marches  or  boundary 
keepers.  They  sometimes  assumed  the  title  of  Landgraves,  a  title 
still  borne  by  the  reigning  family  of  Hesse. 

Pragmatic  Sanctions, — A  term  of  Byzantine  origin,  applied  to  any 
solemn  decree  of  the  head  or  legislature  of  a  state.    In  1226,  Louis 
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IX.  of  France  issued  such  an  act  respecting  the  discipline  and 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  In  1439,  Charles  VII.  of  France 
delivered  one  on  the  schism  between  the  Council  of  Basle  and  Pope 
Eugenius  lY.,  when  he  summoned  the  national  Synod  at  Bourges, 
which  decreed  that  the  authority  of  Councils  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  popes,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gallican  Church  was 
withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Louis  XI.  surrendered 
this  document  in  1468,  but  it  was  renewed  on  the  protest  of  the 
French  parliament,  and  finally  confirmed  by  Pius  VII.  and  Lotus 

xvin. 

In  1713,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  issued  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
as  King  of  Bohemia  and  hereditary  sovereign  of  Austria.  This 
regulated  the  succession  in  favour  of  his  own  daughter,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  children  of  his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  and  the  right 
descended  to  Maria  Theresa,  involving  the  war  of  1740-1748. 

FBANCE. 

DYNASTIC  mSTOEY.    (See  also  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE.) 

Mebovingian,  A.D.  447,  commenced  with  Meravoeus,  and  con- 
tinued to  Childeric  ni.,  742. 

Caklovinoian,  a.d.  752,  founded  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  a  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  Maire  du  Palais ,  and  continued  to  Louis  V.,  986. 

Capetian,  A.D.  987,  founded  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  took  the 
crown  from  Charles  do  Lorraino,  and  lasted  to  Charles  IV.,  1322-8. 

Valois,  a.d.  1328,  began  with  Philippe  VI.,  and  ended  with 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III.,  1589. 

Bourbon  or  Navarre,  a.d.  1589,  began  with  Henry  IV.  and 
ended  with  Louis  XVII.,  1793,  who  never  reigned. 

(The  Republic,  a.d.  1792.  Directory,  a.d.  1795.  Consu- 
late, A.D.  1799.    Empire,  a.d.  1804.) 

Bourbon  (restored),  Louis  XVIII.,  a.d.  1814,  and  Charles  X. 
A.D.  1824. 

Orleans,  a.d.  1830,  Louis  Philippe.  (Second  Eepublic,  a.d. 
1848.    Empire,  a.d.  1852.) 

Napoleon,  a.d.  1804,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  restored  a.d. 
1852,  by  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

TERRITOEIAL  HISTOEY. 

France  was  early  known  as  Gaul.  The  Gauls  were  conquered  by 
the  Franks,  a  people  of  Franconia,  in  Germany,  A.D.  420.  Normandy ^ 
a  kingdom  founded  by  Clovis,  511,  was  united  to  France  by  Char! 
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the  Bald,  in  837.  In  1066  it  waa  under  the  Engliah  crown,  and 
annexed,  1106.  Duke  William  added  it  to  the  English  crown.  In 
1204,  it  was  reunited  to  France.  In  1418,  it  waa  reconquered  by 
Henry  Y.,  and  held  till  1450.  Navarre  was  added  to  France,  1284, 
Dauphin^,  1349,  Brittany ,  1532.  Oaiuufa,  a  French  colony,  was  cap- 
tured by  England,  and  ceded  in  1763.  Flander$,  acquired  in  -part 
by  treaty,  1659  and  1679,  was  conquered,  1792.  HoUand  was  annexed 
in  1810.  Flanders  and  Holland  were  restored  after  the  oyerthrow  of 
Napoleon.  Algiers  was  captured  in  1830,  and  Algeria  was  annexed 
in  1842  during  the  war  with  Abd-el-Kader.  Annexation  of  8avcy 
and  Nke,  1859.    Monaco  was  purchased,  1861,  for  £166,666. 

BUBSIA. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY. 

Dukes  of  Kiov.    From  Burio,  862,  to  Juris,  1 149. 

G&AND-DuKES  at  Wladimir,  From  Andrew  I.,  1157,  to  Alex- 
ander n.,  1327. 

Grand  Dukss  of  Moscow.  From  lyan  I.,  1328,  to  Yasali  lY., 
1425. 

CzABS  of  Muscoyy.    From  lyan  IIL,  1462,  to  lyan  Y.,  1682. 

Empebobs.    From  Peter  I.  (the  Great),  1689. 

The  House  of  Burio  began  A.D.  862,  and  became  extinct  A.D. 
1598. 

The  House  of  Bomakoff  began  A.D.  1613,  with  Michael  Fedo- 
royitz,  of  Bomanoff. 

TEBBITOBIAL  HISTOBY. 

Bussia  is  a  portion  of  Sarmatia.  Finland  was  ceded  to  Sweden 
in  1617.  Siberia  was  colonized  by  14,000  Swedish  prisoners,  in 
1709,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XTT.  Eethonia,  Livonia,  and  JFtn- 
land  were  added  in  1715.  Jiu$&ian  America  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  for  7,000,000  dels,  (about  £1,500,000.) 


DYNASTIC  HISTOBY. 

CABLOYiKOiAir,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  800,  and  continued  to 
Ludwig  nL,  899-911. 

Saxon  began  with  Conrad  I.,  911,  and  continued  to  Lother  n., 
1138. 

HOHSVSTAUFEN,  or  Suabian,  founded  by  Conrad  IIL,  1138,  oon- 
ibiud  to  Oonrad  lY.,  1268. 
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H0U8B8  of  Hapsbtjbo,  Lxtxexbttbo,  and  Bavaria  began  with 
Bodolph,  1273,  and  oontinaed  to  Sigismond,  1410 ;  lie  was  King  of 
Hungary,  and  in  1419  became  King  of  Bohemia. 

House  of  Austeia,  began  with  Albert  II.,  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  1438,  and  continued  to  Charles  VI., 
1740,  the  last  soyereign  of  the  male  line  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
FranoLB,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  married  Maria  Theresa,  1736,  was 
elected  emperor,  1745.  Francis  II.  of  Germany  became  Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  and  hereditary  emperor,  1804.  Since  this  date  the  cmjHirors 
of  Germany  have  held  the  title  of  Austria  only.  Charlemagne 
added  the  second  head  to  the  Eagle  of  Germany,  to  signify  the 
union  of  Germany  with  the  Boman  empire  of  the  west. 

AUSTBIA. 

DYNASTIC  HISTOBY. 

Masobates  ruled  Austria  from  Leopold  I.,  928,  to  Henry  11., 
1142. 

Dukes  governed  from  Henry  n.,  in  1156,  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  I.,  1493. 

Emperobs.  Maximillian  I.  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  1493. 
In  1804,  Francis  11.  ceased  to  be  called  of  Qermany^  resuming  the 
old  title  of  Austria  only  as  Francis  I. 

TEBETTOBIAL  HISTOBY. 

Austria  acquired  the  Tyrol,  1363 ;  the  Low  Countries,  by  mar- 
riage, 1477 ;  Spain,  by  marriage,  1496;  Boliemia  and  IIungaryweTQ 
annexed,  1526 ;  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713;  ike  NetJierlands,  by  Treaty  of  Bastadt,  1714;  Naples,  1715; 
Galicia,  from  Poland,  1772 ;  Lomhardy  was  resigned  for  Venetia,  by 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  1797 ;  Venetia  and  Tyrol  were  resigned, 
by  Treaty  of  Presburg,  1805 ;  Lomhardy  and  Venetia  were  restored 
by  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1815;  Lomhardy  was  resigned  to  Sardinia,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Villa  Franca,  1859 ;  Venetia  ceded  to  Italy,  by  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  1866. 

PBUSSIA. 

DYNASTIC  HISTOBY. 

Mabokaves  or  Electors  of  Brandenburg.    From  Albert  I.  (the 
Bear),  1134,  to  Sigismund,  1618. 
Frederic  I.,  1415,  Margrave  of  Nuremburg,  of  the  House  of 

p 
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Hohenzollem,  pnrcliased  Brandenburg  from  Sigismund,  1415,  and 
became  the  foimder  of  the  reigning  family. 

Dukes.     1618-1701,  from  John  Sigismund  to  Frederic  III. 

Kings.    1701,  commencing  with  Frederic  I.  (4th  Duke) 

TEERITORIAL  HISTORY. 

Frederic  I.  seized  Neufchdtel,  or  Neimburg,  1707.  Frederic  IT. 
obtained  the  cession  of  BresIaUy  Silesia,  and  Galatz,  1741-2.  Lauen- 
herg  was  annexed  in  1865.  Hanover^  Electoral  HeMe^  Nassau^  and 
FratH^ort  wore  annexed  in  1866 ;  ScJileswig-Holstein  in  1867. 

POLAND. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY. 

It  was  first  a  duchy  under  Lesco  I.,  550.  It  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  under  Boleslas,  992,  and  so  continued  to  Sigis- 
mund n.,  who  died  in  1572.  From  1573  to  1795,  the  kings  were 
elected  by  the  nobles,  commencing  with  Henry  of  Valois,  after- 
wards King  of  France,  and  ending  with  Stanislas  II.,  who  died  at 
8t.  Petersburg,  a  state  prisoner,  1798. 

TERRITORIAL  HISTORY. 

It  formed  part  of  ancient  Sarmatia.  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Ladislas  in  1399,  and  incorporated  in  1569.  Livonia  was  annexed 
in  1572,  by  Sigismund  II.  Owing  to  civil  dissensions,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  parted  Poland  between  them,  1772,  when  it 
became  mainly  a  Russian  dependency,  but  had  its  own  internal 
government  imtil  1868,  when  it  was  declared  to  be  the  province  of 
the,  Vistula, 

SPAIN. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY  AND  TERRITORIAL  HISTORY. 

The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi  drove  out  the  Romans,  who  had 
possession  in  409.  The  Goths  and  Visigoths  ruled  from  Ataulfo, 
411,  toRodrigo,  711.  The  Arabs  were  invited  in  709,  the  Saracens 
in  711,  and  the  Moors  in  1091. 

Spain  was  divided  into  Mahometan  Spain  (emjracing  Cordova 
and  Granada),  from  714  to  1492,  and  Christian  Spain,  from  718- 
1027.  The  Kingdom  of  Namrre  was  founded  by  Sancho,  873,  and 
continued  till  the  conquest  of  Ferdinand  11.,  1512.  The  Kingdom 
q^uirro^on  was  founded  by  Ramiro,  1035,  and  continued  to  1479, 
Fierdinand  II.    The  Kingdom  of  Castile  was  founded  in  1026  ;  Leon 
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and  Asturias  were  added  in  1037,  and  the  enlarged  dominion 
founded  by  Ferdinand  the  Great,  in  1035,  lasted  till  Joanna,  1504. 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Leon  added  Cordova^  Toledo^  and  Seville 
between  1233-48.  Oranada  was  wrested  from  the  Moors,  1492. 
Navarre  passed  to  France  in  1284.  The  Kingdom  of  Spain  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  1479.  Navarre  was  partially  reconquered 
in  1512,  by  Ferdinand  V.  The  House  of  Austria  succeeded  with 
Charles  I.  (Emperor  of  Germany),  1516,  and  lasted  till  Charles  II., 
1700.  The  House  of  Bourbon  commenced  with  Philip  V.,  1700, 
(commencement  of  the  Succession  War),  and  lasted  until  Isabella  11. 
was  driyen  from  the  throne,  in  1868. 

TEREITOEIAL  HISTORY. 

Mexico  was  created  a  Spanish  kingdom  by  Cortes,  in  1521-2,  and 
was  declared  independent  by  the  treaty  of  Aquala  in  1821.  The 
Moors  were  expelled  between  1598  and  1610.  Portugal  was  con- 
quered in  1580,  and  lost  in  1640.  Oibraltar  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1704.  Spain  was  admitted  to  rank  as  a  first-rate 
power,  by  the  able  administration  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  1715-20. 
Naples  was  conquered  imder  Philip  V.,  1735.  St,  Domingo  was 
annexed  in  1861,  and  relinquished  in  1865. 

PORTUGAL. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY. 

Counts  ruled  from  Henry,  1095,  to  Alfonso,  who  was  count  in 
1128 ;  but  by  conquest  of  the  Moors  was  entitled  king,  in  1139. 
KiXGS  ruled  from  Alfonso  I.,  1139,  to  Anthony,  1580. 
Spanish  kings  ruled  from  Philip  11.,  1580,  to  Philip  IV.,  1640. 
The  Braganza  family  commenced  with  John  IV.,  1640.    * 

TEREITOEIAL  HISTOEY. 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania.  It  bears  its  present  name 
from  old  Oporto,  which  was  Porto  Callo.  Its  earh'  history  is  that 
of  Spain  with  the  Moors.  It  possessed  Madeira  and  the  CanarieSy 
by  conquest,  1420.  The  Brazils  wore  discovered  in  1499,  and  the 
Portuguese  Jews  were  banished  thither  in  1548.  The  royal  family 
betook  themselves  to  Brazil,  on  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the 
French,  1808.  An  independent  kingdom  was  formed  in  1815. 
Pedro  I.,  the  prince  regent,  became  emperor,  1822.  Peter  IV. 
abdicated  the  throne  of  Portugal  for  that  of  Brazil,  1826,  in  favour 
of  his  daughter,  Maria  11.,  only  seven  years  of  age. 
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ITALY. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY. 

Kings  reigned  from  Odoacer,  476«  to  Lothaire,  820. 

Emperors,  from  Charles  the  Bald,  875,  to  Berenger  11.,  950. 

Spain,  France,  and  Germany  have  since  that  period  rendered 
Italy  a  scene  of  contention  ;  rivalling  each  other  in  their  struggles 
for  possession,  and  promoting  faction  and  intestine  war. 

The  kingdom  was  revived  by  Napoleon,  who  was  crowned  in 
1805,  but  it  ceased  with  his  overthrow,  in  1815.  Austria  then 
gained  the  predominance.  Meanwhile  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  or 
Piedmont,  became  Kings  of  Sardinia  in  1720,  by  cession  from  Spain, 
in  lieu  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  ceded  by  treaty  in  1713.  A 
struggle  between  Piedmont  and  Austria,  beginning  in  1859, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  1861, 
consisting  of  Piedmont,  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  the  Bomagna,  Naples,  and  Sicily ;  and  to  these  Yenetia 
was  added  by  treat}*,  in  1866,  under  Yictor  Emmanuel  II. 

PAPAL  STATES. 

The  Popes  governed  Bome  in  728.  Pepin  of  France  forced 
Astolphus,  King  of  the  Lombards,  to  cede  Bavenna  and  other  places 
to  the  Papacy,  753.  Charlemagne  added  to  these  temporalities, 
774,  previous  to  being  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  at  Bome,  by 
the  Pope,  800.  Bomagna,  Bologna,  and  Perugia  were  conquered 
by  Pope  Julius  11.,  1503-13.  Ferrara  was  annexed  in  1597.  These 
districts  revolted  in  1859,  and  declared  fur  annexation  to  Piedmont. 

HOLLAND. 

DYNASTIC  HISTOBY. 

Counts  governed  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  century,  under 
Emperors  of  Germany. 

Stadtholders,  from  Philibert,  1502,  to  WilHam  IV.,  who 
retired  on  the  invasion  of  the  French,  1795. 

Kings,  from  Louis  Bonaparte,  1806 ;  and  the  House  of  Orange 
restored,  1813,  to  the  present  time. 

TEBBITOBIAL  HISTOBY. 

It  was  early  occupied  by  the  Batavi.  HoUand  was  united  to 
Hainault,  1299;  to  Brabant,  1416;  to  Burgundy,  1436;  to  Austria^ 
1477,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.    It  was  converted  into  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795. 
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It  was  oonstitated  a  kingdom  from  1806  to  1810.  In  1813  it  was 
restored,  and  with  Belgium  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Belgium  became  a  separate  kingdom  in  1831. 

SWEBEir. 

DYNASnC  HISTOBY. 
SLOras  of  Upsal  became  kings  of  Sweden,  with  Olaf  Schotkonnng, 
1001.  By  the  union  of  Calmar,  Sweden  and  Norway  became  pro- 
yinces  of  Denmark,  under  Queen  Margaret,  1397.  l^iis  union  was 
finally  dissolved  by  Gustavus  Yasa,  who  restored  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  1521,  and  became  king  1523.  His  descendants  continued 
to  reign  till  1809.  Norway  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  Sweden 
by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  1814,  but  as  a  free  confederate  state. 

TERRITORIAL  HISTORY. 

The  early  inhabitants  were  Fins.  The  three  countries,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  were  called  Scandinavia.  Finland^  originally 
a  Russian  grand  duchy,  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes  about  1150. 
The  Russians  reconquered  it  in  1714,  1742,  and  1808,  havinj? 
restored  it  in  1721  and  1743.  In  1809,  the  treaty  of  Abo  settled  it 
as  Russian  territory. 

NORWAY. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY. 
Governed  by  the  race  of  Odin.  Olaf  Tratelia,  expelled  from 
Sweden,  was  the  first  to  establish  a  monarchy.  This  continued  till 
1319,  when  the  Kings  of  Sweden  prevailed.  Then  followed  the 
union  with  Denmark,  1397 ;  the  separation  of  1448 ;  a  re-union 
in  1450,  and  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814.    (See  Sweden.) 

DENMARK. 

DYNASTIC  HISTORY. 
Kings  have  governed  from  Sciold,  a.d.  60.   It  was  associated  with 
Sweden  from  1397  to  1521,  and  with  Norway  1397  and  1450.    It 
has  stood  alone  since  1839. 

TERRITORIAL  HISTORY. 

The  original  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  were  driven 
out  by  the  Jutes  and  Goths,  and  wandered  into  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Helvetia.  P(nnerania  and  RUgen  were  annexed  in  1814,  instead 
of  Norway ;  and  these  were  again  exchanged  with  Prussia  for 
Lctuenhurgt  1815. 
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SWITZEBLAND. 

TEEBITOEIAL  AND  DYNASTIC  HISTOEY. 

The  Cimbii  of  Denmark  ultimately  settled  in  Helvetia,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Bomans,  and  occupied  the  Canton  of  Schweiz  about 
100  B.O.  In  1032  Schweizerland  became  subject  to  Germany,  whose 
tyranny,  under  Oessler,  caused  Tell  and  his  confederates  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  independence  of  their  coimtry,  1307.  Lucerne  joined 
the  confederacy,  1335 ;  Zurich  in  1350 ;  Berne,  Olaris,  and  Zug  in 
1351 ;  Fribourg  and  Soleure  in  1481.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
acknowledged  the  independence  in  1499,  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1 64 8.  SchafThausen  and  Basle  were  xmited 
in  1501 ;  Appenzell  in  1597.  Neufch^tel  belonged  to  Prussia  until 
1848,  when  it  repudiated  this  connection,  and  in  1857  it  was  de- 
clared independent  by  treaty,  and  fully  joined  the  confederation. 

The  Goyernment  is  a  Federal  Diet,  formed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  cantons,  which  manage  their  own  affairs  in  all 
matters  of  internal  administration.  The  Diet  regulates  the 
external  relations  of  the  cantons  with  each  other,  and  questions 
of  foreign  diplomacy. 

BAVABIA. 

DYNASTIC  HISTOEY. 

Dukes  governed  under  the  Frank  monarchs  until  Tassillon  11., 
whom  Charlemagne  deposed. 

Margravps  ruled  from  788  A.D.  to  895  A.D.,  when  Leopold  II. 
was  created  duke  also. 

Dukes  commenced  with  Guelf  I.,  1071,  of  the  house  of  Este, 
created  by  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.,  continuing  until  William  II., 

1596. 

Electors  commenced  with  Maximilian  the  Great  (1596),  and 
continued  till  Maximilian- Joseph  II.,  1805. 

Kings  began  with  Maximilian- Joseph  I.,  created  by  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  1805,  and  continued  to  the  accession  of  Louis  11., 
1864. 

In  1180,  Henry  the  LioD,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brunswick 
was  dispossessed  by  Frederick  Barbaroesa,  the  emperor.  Henry  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bnmswick  family,  by  marriage  with  Maud,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  of  England. 
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DYNASTIC  mSTOEY. 

Dukes  goyemed  from  880  a.d. 

Electobs  from  1180  a.d.  to  Frederick  Angustas  m.,  1806, 
whose  immediate  predecessors  were  also  kings  of  Poland,  1697- 
1733. 

Knros  commenced  with  Frederick  AngnstoB  L,  1806,  and  con- 
tinued to  John,  who  began  to  reign  in  1854. 


WUBTEMBEBG. 
DYNASTIC   HISTOEY. 

Dukes  governed  from  Eberhard  I.,  1496,  to  Frederick  11.,  who 
married  the  English  Princess  Boyal  in  1797,  and  became  Elector 
of  Germany,  1803. 

Kings.  Duke  Frederick  became  Frederick  I.,  1805,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  L,  1816,  and  his  grandson, 
Charles  L,  in  1864. 

TERRITOEIAL  HISTOEY. 

WOrtemberg  was  formerly  a  part  of  Suabia,  which  was  made 
a  county  by  Ulric  I.,  1265,  and  a  duchy  in  1495.  It  acquired 
additional  territory  in  1805,  when  it  became  a  kingdom. 

QBE  E^CE. 

DYNASTIC  HISTOEY. 

Kings. — Otho  I.,  a  Bavarian  prince,  elected  a.d.  1832.  George 
L,  Prince  of  Denmark,  elected  in  place  of  Otho  (deposed)  a.d. 
1863. 

TEEEITOEIAL  HISTOEY. 

Modem  Greece  has  not  the  extent  of  its  ancient  limits.  In  1540 
the  Turks  conquered  the  whole  of  the  small  states,  into  which  the 
Latins  had  subdivided  it  (1204).  Its  independence  was  proclaimed 
in  1822,  and  a  war  of  liberation  ended  in  a  treaty  for  the  pro- 
tectorate of  England,  which  took  charge  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
These  were  surrendered  on  the  accession  of  King  George  I.  (1864). 
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DYNASnO  mSTOEY. 

This  oonntry  was  oyemm  by  Tartar  tribes,  which  conquered  a 
part  of  Armenia,  called  from  them  Torcomania,  and  afterwards 
had  their  head-quarters  in  Asia  Minor. 

Emib  (Ottoman),  ▲.d.  1299,  founded  the  empire. 

SuLTAKB  goTemed  from  Orchan  (son  of  the  aboye),  A.D.  1S26,  to 
Abdul- Aziz,  who  began  his  reign  in  1861. 

TEBEITOEIAL  HISTOEY. 

The  empire  formerly  included  (Greece  and  the  provinces  now 
known  as  fioumania,  until  1867.  It  embraces  Montenegro,  Servia, 
and  the  Vice-royalty  of  Egypt.  Montenegro  was  conquered  by 
Solyman  IL,  1526,  but  has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  for 
many  years  past  Servia  was  conquered  by  Manuel,  a.d.  1150, 
and  again  by  Mahomet  n.,  a.d.  1459.  In  1829,  an  hereditary 
prince  was  recognised  by  the  Sultan,  and  it  became  an  independent 
principality,  but  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey. 

Ihumania,  (1859-61).  The  Danubian  provinces  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  which  had  revolted  from  Turkey  in  the  G-reek 
insurrection  of  1821,  and  had  since  been  under  the  protectorate  of 
Bussia,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829),  were  governed 
by  two  hospodars,  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  (1858). 
^ey  were  united  as  one  principality,  to  be  known  as  "Roumania 
(1861).  In  1866,  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  was  elected  sole 
hospodar  by  plebiscite,  and  was  recognised  by  the  Sultan  as  here- 
dituy  hospodar  of  Boumania. 
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PART    II. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 


This  Part  is  an  expansion  of  Part  L  The  biographical  notices  are  those 
of  the  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  Part  I.  They 
are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  aocordinff  to  the  period  at  which  th^ 
lived.  An  Alphabetical  Index  is  f umiahea  to  fiMdlitate  reference,  fi.  pre- 
fixed to  a  date  indicates  the  Keign. 


CaradoCy  or  Caraciacus^  was  one  of  the  earliest  British 
chiefs.  He  distiDgnished  himself  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans.  Julius  Csesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  embarked  at 
Boulogne  for  Britain,  B.c.  53.  He  repeated  his  visit  the  next  year, 
and  levied  tribute ;  but  he  was  csJled  away  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire.  When  Claudius  (a.d.  42),  nine  years  later, 
attempted  the  subjugation  of  Albion,  Caradoc  and  others  kept 
him  at  bay  for  another  peiiod  of  nine  years.  Suetonius  struck 
the  final  blow  by  the  destruction  of  the  Druids,  who  had  their 
iiead-quarters  in  Anglesey  (a.d.  57). 

Boadicea  was  Queen  of  the  Iceni  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
when  Nero's  general,  Suetonius,  garrisoned  London.  She 
called  upon  her  people  to  avenge  an  outrage  upon  her  daughters, 
by  burning  London  and  massacring  the  garrisons.  She  main- 
tained the  contest  for  a  year,  and  then  despairing,  took  poison 
aud  died  (a.d.  61).  ^ 

Justin  (Martyr)  (a.d.  90-165),  a  Greek  convert  to  Christi- 
aiiity,  the  author  of  two  Apologies  for  the  Christians.  He  clears 
them  from  the  common  (»Jnmnies,  shows  the  Jewish  origin  of 
Gentile  doctrines,  and  makes  free  use  of  the  prophecies 
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oerning  Jesus  Christ     He  fell  a  yictim  to  the  persecutions 
against  which  he  had  protested. 

Qalenus  (a.d.  130),  or  Galen,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  world.  His  principal 
work  Ib  like  a  treatise  on  natural  theolo^.  "  De  usu  paHium 
Corporis  Huroani."  He  wrote  500  treatif^es  on  medicine,  logic, 
ethics,  grammar,  aiid  philosophy. 

Lticius  (a.d.  180)  was  a  British  prince,  chiefly  famed  for  his 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  earlier  penocls. 

Manes  (a.d.  200-276),  a  Persian  follower  of  Zoroaster,  who 
embraced  Christianity.  He  announced  himself  to  be  the 
Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit,  promised  by  Christ  to  enlighten 
and  purify  the  Church.  He  was  flayed  alive  ah  a  heretic. 
Manicheism  was  a  compound  of  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and 
Qnostic  Chnstianity.  God  and  light  he  opposed  to  the  demon 
and  darkness.  .^Eon,  the  Mother  of  Life,  whence  proceeded 
created  things,  emanated  from  the  former ;  these  were  worsted  by 
the  demon.  The  Spirit  of  Light  inteifered,  but  in  the  conflict 
lost  some  of  his  light  or  vital  power,  retained  in  the  bonds  of 
darkness.  To  redeem  this,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  co- 
operated, the  former  being  the  sun  and  moon,  the  latter  the  air. 
Christ  endured  the  semblance  of  suflering  on  the  earth,  in 
order  to  liberate  the  light,  and  those  identified  with  it,  from 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

PoRPHTRT  (a.d.  232-306),  a  philosopher  of  Syria,  whose  works 
have  for  the  most  part  perished.  He  wrote  on  "  The  Five  Predi- 
cables,''  frequently  prefixed  to  the  "  Organon"  of  Aristotle,  also 
an  attack  on  Christianity,  which  provoked  rejoinders  of  great 
value  in  defence  of  the  Christians.  This  latter  was  publicly  burnt 
by  Theodosius  II.  (435),  and  the  only  fragments  are  those  pre- 
served in  the  replies. 

Anthony  ^St.)  (a.d.  251),  tlie  patriarch  and  founder  of  monas- 
ticism.  He  parted  with  his  property,  and  resigned  himself  to 
live  in  the  seclusion  of  a  ruined  tower.  He  was  much  sought 
after,  and  has  the  reputation  of  a  self-denying  and  very  earnest 
Christian. 

St.  Alban   (a.d.    303)  was  the  first  English  martyr  under 

Diocletian.    He  had  given  shelter  to  a  Christian  priest  escaping 

^^^unlus  persecutors,  and  clothed  in  his  dress  he  presented  him- 

^^^^^^the  soldiers  for  execution.     He  died  at  St.  Aibans,  and 

at  Ely. 
VS  (a.d.    260-340),   Bishop   of  Pwsarra,  the  earliest 
lian.   He  prepared  the  draft  of  the  Niccne  Creed  for 
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the  Council,  to  which  the  addition  of  "  very  Gknl  of  very  God," 
Ac,  was  added. 

Athakasius  (a.d.  292-373)  held  the  primacy  of  Alexandria 
for  46  years,  though  five  times  exiled.  These  periods  of  exile, 
pawed  in  the  desert,  he  employed  in  polemical  writings  in 
defence  of  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  Arius.  Hla 
arguments  are  based  solely  on  Scripture. 

Ulphilas  (A.D.  313-383),  the  apostle  of  the  Goths.  Carried 
off  captive  from  Cappadocia  by  the  Goths,  he  undertook  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  their  language,  having  to  invent  an 
alphabet  and  grammar  for  the  purpose.  This  translation  appears 
to  have  had  a  wide  influence  on  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  As 
an  Arian,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  Constantinople. 

Basil  (St.)  (a.d.  329-379),  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  institutor  of 
ascetic  discipline  and  monastic  life  in  the  Eastern  Church.  He 
was  much  persecuted  by  the  party  of  Arius  and  the  jealousy  of 
Eusebius  the  patiiarch,  whom  he  ultimately  succeeded. 

Julian  (surnamed  Apostate)  (a.d.  331-363).  He  was  carefully 
educated  as  a  Christian — that  is,  in  the  controversial  doctrines 
of  his  time — but  he  grew  up  with  a  disgust  for  what  he  had 
learnt  and  seen,  prel'erring  the  refinement  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  For  many  years  he  had  privately  abjured  Christi- 
anity ;  but  not  until  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  by  his  uncle  Constantius.  Exceedingly  popular 
with  the  soldiers,  they  declared  him  emperor,  refused  to  obey 
any  other,  and  were  on  their  march  to  Constantinople  when 
they  heard  of  the  Emperor's  death.  Julian  assumed  the 
purple,  and  then  publishing  his  apostasy,  did  all  he  could  to 
degrade  the  Church.  He  deposed  its  bishops  from  all  office  in 
the  State,  took  education  out  of  their  hands,  and  forbade 
Christians  the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children.  He 
tried  to  ])ersuade  the  Christians  of  Antioch  to  abandon 
Christianity,  but  utterly  failed.  He  encouraged  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  Temple,  and  thus  falsify  the  prophecy  of  Christ 
that  it  should  never  be  rebuilt  Julian's  work  against  the 
Christians  is  lost,  and  we  have  only  the  fi-agmeuts  contained  in 
tlie  replies  of  Cyril  and  others. 

Ambkosb  {SL),  (a.d.  340),  though  an  unbaptized  layman,  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Milan,  then  the  capital  of  W^tem 
Europe,  in  opposition  to  an  Arian  candidate.  He  pleaded  for 
Christianity  before  the  senators  of  Kome,  against  the  heathen 
Symmachus.     He  boldly  rebuked  the  Emperor  The< 
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the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Illyricans,  and  refused  him  all 
benefit  of  clergy  until  he  did  penance.  He  contended  for 
celibacy,  invocation  of  saints,  and  miracle-working  relics.  His 
was  an  age  of  silly  credulity  and  superstition. 

Jerome  (St.)  (a.d.  345-420),  educated  at  Rome,  and  resident 
some  years  at  Treves,  was  busily  occupied  with  sacred  literatui-e, 
for  which  he  was  more  famous  than  for  theology.  He  studied  the 
Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius'  ''  Chronicon,"  and  Origen's  exigetical 
writings,  and  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Gregory  Nanziai  zen 
at  Constantinople.  He  incurred  much  odium  from  priests  and 
people,  for  his  advocacy  of  celibacy.  This  monasticism  was 
new,  and  much  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who 
resented  the  disruption  and  violence  done  to  domestic  life. 
Jerome  was  feared  and  envied  for  his  learning  in  days  of  so 
much  priestly  ignorance.  Through  persecution  he  forsook  Rome, 
and,  with  some  of  his  converts  to  conventual  life,  established 
himself  in  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  His  great  work  here 
was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  which  excited  much  ill-will,  and  was  denounced  as 
impious.  He  was  a  violent  and  abusive  controversialist^  and 
an  advocate  of  martyr  and  relic  worship,  and  he  laid  unusual 
stress  on  good  works,  as  a  means  of  salvation. 

Chrysostom  (a.d.  347-407)  spentsix  years  in  seclusion  studying 
the  Scripture.  He  then  came  forth  a  powei-ful  and  uncom- 
promising preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  Antioch.  Here  he  preached 
his  "  Discourses  of  the  Statues,"  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Emperor's  and  other  statues.  He  was  commanded  to  take  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople  (397).  His  reforms  made  many 
enemies.  He  deposed  thirteen  bishops,  and  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  took  offence  at  his  faithful  denunciations.  He  was 
twice  exiled.  He  was  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  pi-actical 
earnestness  rather  than  for  his  learning ;  and  the  name 
Chrysostom — golden-mouthed — was  conferred  upon  him  only 
aft-er  his  death. 

Alaric,thb  Goth  (a.d.  350-4 10),  the  first  captorof  Rome,of  the 
tribe  of  the  Visigoths,  who  were  urged  forward  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Huns,  from  Asia  and  Northern  Euro|>e.  He  ravaged  all 
the  Eastern  Empire  up  to  Con8tantiuo)jle,  and  all  Greece, 
except  Athens.  He  then  poured  his  forces  over  Italy,  and 
redaoed  Rome  to  sue  for  i)eace  at  an  enormous  weight  of 
tKASure.  This  sufficed  only  for  a  short  time.  The  imbecility 
^Honorius  was  too  tempting,  and  again  he  advanced  upon  this 
of  wsalth  and  luxury.     After  a  short  siege,  the  gates  were 
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thrown  open,  and  the  inhabitants  liad  a  taste  of  the  sufferings 
thej  had  so  often  inflicted.  He  died  while  proseouting  the 
conquest  of  South  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Augustine  (St.)  (a.d.  354-430),  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin 
fathers  and  the  greatest  of  theologians,  was  born  in  Numidia. 
He  was  long  before  he  grasped  the  truth  himself,  and  in  his 
polemics  dealt  very  gently  with  his  foes,  though  unmercifully 
with  their  false  views.  His  excellent  mother,  Monnica,  did  all 
that  a  Cliristian  mother  could,  and  lived  to  see  him  emerge 
from  Materialism  and  a  vicious  life,  into  the  full  light  of  the 
truth.  Ambrose  of  Milan  was  the  instrument  of  his  conver- 
sion. The  works  of  Plato  first  disquieted  his  mind  with 
Materialism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  spiritual  life.  His  chief 
writings  were  "  Confessions,"  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  and  "  Homi- 
lies." He  died  as  Bishop  of  Hippo,  when  the  town  was 
besieged  by  Genseric  and  the  Vandals.  He  laboured  princi- 
pally to  confute  the  DonatLsts  and  Pelagians. 

PcUrick  (A.D.  372),  called  Saint,  evangelized  Ireland,  which 
acquired  the  designation  of  **  the  Island  of  the  Saints." 

Attila  (a.d.  400?),  one  of  the  great  Scythian  leaders  of  the 
Finnish,  or  Uralian  race.  Theodosius  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
was  powerless  in  the  face  of  these  Huns,  who  thrice  laid  waste 
his  lands  and  demolished  his  fairest  cities.  Had  Attila  suc- 
ceeded in  his  invasion  of  Gaul,  all  Europe  would  have  been 
liis,  and  the  German,  Celtic,  and  Latin  races  would  no  longer 
have  had  the  ascendancy.  These  tribes  united,  rallied  under 
the  last  great  general  of  the  West,  iSitius  forced  Attila  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  drove  him  back  with  terrible  loss  to 
his  entrenchments  at  Chalons.  In  Italy,  the  people  fled  to  the 
mountains  and  to  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  whence  arose  the 
famous  republic  of  Venice. 

Columba  was  one  of  St.  Patrick*s  disciples,  who  proceeded 
from  Ireland  to  evangelize  Scotland. 

Nestoiuus  (a.d.  400-440),  a  Syrian,  and  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  involved  himself  in  the  disputes  of  the  two  theo- 
logical schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch — the  one  too  much 
separating  the  human  and  divine  natures  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
confounding  them.  One  of  his  followers  denounced  the  use  of  the 
title  of  "  Mother  of  God,"  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
offended  Proclns  and  the  Alexandrians.  Nestorius  proceeded  to 
chastise  certain  insolent  monks,  who  abused  him  for  supporting 
his  preacher,  and  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  title  as 
heresy.     Then  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Bish< 
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Ephesns,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  exerted  themselTeB  to 
denocmoe  and  depose  Nestorius.  Ho  became  a  fugitive  in 
Hjrria ;  bat  his  tenets  were  adopted  by  the  Persian  Chumh,  as 
fur  as  India.  Nestorian  Christians  still  exist  in  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan. 

PelagiuM  (a.d.  400),  a  British  monk,  who  denied  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  moral  inability,  and  the  need  of  Divine  grace  to 
regenerate.  Celestius.  his  pupil,  first  promulgated  his  opinions 
in  the  East,  and  they  were  condemned  by  the  African 
Church. 

Hengiti  and  Hotml  (a.d.  457-582)  were  Saxon  chiefs,  who 
were  enga^^  to  drive  out  the  Picts  and  Scots.  They  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  first  in  Kent.  Eventually,  seven 
states  were  formed  under  Saxon  chiefs,  constituting  the 
Heptarchy. 

Jderlin,  a  Welsh  soothsayer,  and  companion  to  Prince  Arthur. 

Arthur  (a.d.  542  y,  prince  of  the  Welsh,  who  long  withstood 
the  Saxon  invaders,  and  founded  the  earliest  order  of  knights — 
the  *«  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabla" 

BELiSAKirs  (A.D.  505-565),  the  celebrated  general  of  Justinian, 
Emperor  of  the  East.  He  recovered  the  province  of  Africa,  and 
enjoyed  the  first  triumph  ever  celebrated  at  Constantinople. 
He  conquered  Sicily  and  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  cap- 
turing the  king,  Vitiges.  Loyal  to  his  emperor,  Belisarius 
refused,  when  conqueror  of  Milan,  the  wish  of  the  Goths  to 
make  him  Emperor  of  the  West  He  more  than  once  saved 
the  emperor  and  bis  capital,  but  was  a  constant  object  of 
suspicious  jealousy.  Justinian  stripped  him  of  his  possessions, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  eyes  ! 

Geldas  (A.D.  -570),  the  earliest  of  British  historians. 

Gregort  (the  Great)  (  a.d.  540-601).  He,  first  of  the  Popes, 
established  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Papacy  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  of  Constantinople  was  too  weak  or  too 
treacherous  to  conduct  so  extended  an  empire.  He  checked  the 
ravages  of  the  Lombards,  converted  the  Spaniards  to  Romanism, 
and  sent  a  mission  of  forty  monks  under  Si  Augustine  to 
England.  He  greatly  improved  musical  notation,  reducing  the 
sixteen  signs  or  letters  to  seven,  and  marking  the  octaves  by 
capital,  small,  and  double  letters. 

AuousTiKE  (St.) — he  is  also  known  as  Austin —  (a.Di  -607),  the 
&st  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  by  Gregory  I.  to  convert 
d ;  a  mission  which  filled  his  mind  with  apprehension. 
the  wife  of  Ethelbert^  of  Frank  origin,  was  allowed 
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her  Romish  service  at  Canterbury,  and  this  gave  a  &voiiiable 
opening. 

Mahomet  (a.d.  571-632),  the  Arabian  prophet  Like  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  even  of  writing 
and  reading.  He  led  an  earnest  zealot's  life,  and  interpreted 
as  Divine  revelations  his  own  reflections  in  the  cave  of 
Hara,  whither  he  retired  for  a  month  every  year.  A  servant, 
Zeid,  was  his  most  ready  follower;  but  his  own  family,  the 
Koreishites,  were  particularly  hostile  to  his  pretensions,  and 
used  their  power  to  suppress  the  new  religion.  Many  fled  to 
Abyssinia.  He  and  his  disciples  had  to  re-establish  themselves 
at  Medina.  This  flight  from  Mecca  is  the  Hegyra,  a.d.  622. 
Here,  joined  by  many  warlike  tribes,  conquest  was  suggested. 
A  chapter  for  the  Koran,  enjoining  the  use  of  the  swoi^  as  an 
instrument  of  conversion,  followed.  He  announced  his  mission 
to  be  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  and  the  mitigation  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  laws.  He  indulged  his  followers  in  polygamy  to 
the  extent  of  four  wives,  and  himself  unlimitedly,  his  favourite, 
Aischa,  being  only  nine  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  He 
cruelly  massacred  a  tribe  of  Jews  in  the  market-place  of 
Medina,  and  divided  their  property  amongst  his  followers,  thus 
setting  an  example  they  were  not  slow  to  follow.  At  last  he 
was  strong  enough  to  enter  Mecca  ;  the  Koreishites  gave  way, 
the  360  idob  were  cleared  out  of  the  temple,  or  caaba,  and  all 
the  people,  passing  before  the  prophet,  took  the  oath  that  made 
them  Mahometans.  The  several  revelations  were  not  gathered 
into  one  "  Koran  "  until  after  his  death.  Much  of  them  was 
borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  communicated 
by  a  baptized  Jewess. 

Mhdbert  (a.d.  566-616),  King  of  Kent,  received  Christi* 
anity  from  St.  Augustine,  who,  with  forty  monks,  was  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Qreat.  He  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as 
the  Humber.  He  made  the  first  collection  of  laws,  assisted  by 
his  Witan  and  the  missionaries. 

Seheri  (a.d.  610)  was  King  of  Essex.  He  received  Christi* 
anity,  and  destroyed  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  on  the 
sites  of  which  he  erected  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Cambridge  (644.) 

Casdmon  (a.d.  -680),  originally  a  cowherd  ;  he  became  a  monk 
and  poet,  and  is  called  *'  the  Milton  of  the  Saxons." 

Adhelm  (a.d.  -709),  a  minstrel  poet  and  abbot  He  is  said 
to  have  constructed  the  first  organ  in  England.  He  is  author  of 
a  work  in  praise  of  young  ladies.  He  gave  himself  to  ~ 
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of  ihe  Scrifitiim,  the  Fsthofs,  lustecT,  grmminary  poetnr,  and 
music.     His  life  vas  written  by  King  Alfred. 

Pens  (LS  G^ooi  (a.i>.  714)/Diike  of  Ossnuia,  sol^eei  to  the 
majpenantj  of  Thiernr  III^  King  of  Neostna.  lits 
tlie  upper  hand,  and  obliged  TbierrT  to  reoogniae  him  as 
Maire  du  Palais,  which,  under  a  feeble  monarch,  amounted  to 
supreme  contzoL 

Beds  (A.D.  670-755),  called  the  renfrabU^  was  a  Saxon  monk, 
whose  dirooides  are  the  jn^eat  authoritj  for  theve  early  times. 
He  translated  a  portion  of  the  HoIt  Scriptures  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  was  skilled  in  sci^ice.  St.  Cuthbert  was  one  of 
his  disciples. 

Ina  (A.D.  -728),  King  of  WesKx  in  a.Dl  688,  noted  for  hin 
prudence  and  k>ve  of  justice.  He  &«med  laws  for  his  people 
which  became  the  basis  of  modem  jurisprudence.  He  founded 
the  English  College  at  Rome,  for  whidi  the  Rom-fooh  or  Peter  s 
pence  tax  was  instituted. 

Bamifaoe  (St)  (a.D.  180-755),  an  English  miasioiiaiy  to  Ger- 
many, who  sujSered  martyrdom  there  after  thirt%  yean'  labour. 

Charles  Maktkl  (a.d.  689-741),  a  renowned  wanior,  and 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  MeroTingian  kings.  He  sac> 
eessiTely  defeated  the  surrounding  princes,  and  h^d  the  chief 
power  of  the  State  under  Thierry  IV.  His  signal  Tictorjover 
the  Sarscens,  between  Toum  and  P<Mctiers,  in  732.  was  one 
of  the  deciuTe  battles  which  form  epochs  in  history.  Pope 
Gregory  III.  was  glad  to  place  himself  under  his  protectioti. 
His  sons,  Carioman,  Pepin,  and  Griifin,  shared  his  dominion. 

P£Pix(LE  BBEr)(Ai>.  714-768),8onof  Charles  Martel,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Being  Maire  du  Palaia. 
He  took  to  himself  the  title  of  king.  The  Meroringian  dynasty 
had  long  ceased  to  exercise  power.  The  remaining  desooidants 
of  Clovis  were  sent  to  convents. 

Alcuin  {ajk  732-804),  a  monk  educated  by  Bede,  and  tutor  of 
Charlemagne,  who  induced  bim  to  reside  with  him  in  his  palaoe. 
that  he  and  his  £unily  mi<;ht  be  educated  in  the  Scriptures  and 
secular  learning.  He  was  the  reviver  oi  letters  at  this  period, 
and  was  ultimately  established  as  Abbot  of  TourH. 

Charlemagkb  (A.D.  742-811,  r.  768),  sou  of  Pepin  le  Bref, 
shared  the  empire  with  his  brother,  on  whose  death  he  reigned 
alone.  It  remained  for  him  to  deal  with  the  unsettled  barbarous 
nations,  and  to  create  Germany  out  of  this  chaos.  Incessantly  at 
war  with  the  Saxons,  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Lombardy  and 
SpaiBy  he  atrBtohed  his  empire  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro^  &om 
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Capua  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  only  trouble  wan 
the  Northmen  on  the  coasts.  He  removed  and  commingled  the 
people,  dividing  the  lands  among  great  feudatory  vassals.  He 
adjudicated  between  Pope  Leo  and  his  nephews,  acquitting  the 
Pope,  and  exiling  his  accusers ;  after  which  occurred  a  solemn 
ceremony  of  his  own  coronation  at  Rome.  The  Roman  E^npire 
was  now  restored,  and  the  semi-Christian  and  military  crusade  of 
this  period  was  its  peculiar  feature.  He  was  a  great  p-itron  of 
learned  men.  Of  all  studies  he  prized  moat  the  four  Gospels 
Alcuin  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  yearning  for 
knowledge.  It  is  singular  that  he  never  could  conquer  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  writiug,  though  he  diligently  practised  the 
copies  he  caused  to  be  set  for  him.  His  capitularies,  or  edicts, 
ultimately  exalted  the  Church  above,  and  made  it  quite  inde- 
pendent of,  the  State — a  bishop's  sentence  being  without  appeal. 
It  was  left  for  Hildebrand  to  complete  the  severance.  He  held 
his  court  latterly  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  received  em- 
bassies from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  then  civilized  world. 

Offa  (A.D.  -796),  King  of  Mercia,  a  successful  warrior  in 
subduing  his  neighbours  of  Cambria  and  the  East  Angles.  He 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  and  sent  him  Alcuin 
as  a  teacher  of  science. 

Egbert  (a.d.  827  836),  King  of  Wessex,  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Mercian  and  other  kingdoms.  He  was  crowned 
at  Winchester,  his  capital,  as  King  of  England.  In  his  reign, 
the  pirate  Northmen  repeated  their  incursions,  fii*st  attempted 
in  A.D.  783  at  Teignmouth. 

JSihdwulf{K  D.  836-858),  son  of  Egbert  and  father  of  Alfred. 
He  travelled  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  St.  Swithin  and  Alfred, 
and  rebuilt  the  English  College,  where  Alfred  was  educated. 

SwUhin  (a.d.  -862),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  noted  for  his 
charity.  The  popular  tradition  of  St.  Swithin's-day  originated 
Ti;^th  the  fact,  that  when  his  remains  were  to  be  removed,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  the  ceremony  was  delayed  forty  days  through 
incessant  bad  weather. 

Edmund  {St)  (a.d.  -871),  King  of  East  Anglia,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Danes,  for  refusing  to  renounce  Christianity.  The 
place  of  his  sepulture  is  still  called  Bury  Si.  Edmund^t, 

AsBer  (a,i>.  837-910),  a  monk  historian,  who  assisted  in  found- 
ing Oxford  University. 

Alfred  (a.d.  849-901),  in  his  early  reign,  had  to  contend 
with  famine  and  the  Norsemen.     To  ascertain  the  strength 
the  Danes,  he  penetrated  their  camp  disguised  as  a  mi 
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Finding  tbem  qnite  unprepared  for  an  attack,  he  accompliahed 
their  defeat,  and  they  were  allowed  to  settle  as  Christians  in 
East  Anglia  and  Northumberland  (878),  under  their  chief, 
(ruthrum,  Alfred  then  collected  all  the  most  accomplished  men 
from  Ireland  to  teach  the  people  handicraft  and  science.  He 
formed  a  code  of  laws,  reilivided  England  into  counties  and 
hundreds,  established  a  militia,  a  navj,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Sic. 

I/asUngs  (a.d.  -892).  a  sea-king,  or  pirate,  who  made 
Appledore,  in  Kent,  his  head-quarters.  Alfred  surrendered  his 
captive  wife  and  children,  on  condition  that  he  would  withdraw 
from  England. 

Abbo  (a.d.  -923),  a  monkish  historian  of  the  Norman  8i^;e 
of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 

Edward  I,  (r.  a.d.  901-925),  the  Elder,  contended  for  the 
crown  with  Ethel wald.  the  son  of  Alfred's  elder  brother,  and 
therefore  Edward's  first  cousin.  Ethelwald  would  have  had  the 
crown  in  ))lHce  of  Alfred,  but  the  nobles  considered  him  too 
young.     This  claim  was  settled  by  Ethelwald's  death  in  battle. 

Ednitmd  I.  (a.  a.d.  940-946),  a  grandson  of  Alfred,  succeeded 
his  brother  AtheiHfjin,  and  was  murdei-ed  by  the  outlaw  Leof. 

Odo  (a.d.  -958)  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when 
Dunstan  was  Abbot,  and  he  united  with  him  in  malevolence 
towards  Elgivi\,  the  wife  of  Edwy.  He  seized  on  her  person, 
branded  her  face  with  hot  irons,  exiled  her  in  Ireland,  and 
pronounced  a  divorce.  The  monk  party  was  not  satisfied  till 
it  put  her  to  death  by  the  most  inhuniau  tortures.  He  divorced 
the  clergy,  expelled  the  seculars  from  the  cathedral,  and  enforced 
the  Bene<lictiiie  rules  on  monks. 

Dunstan  (a.d.  925-988).  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  a  man  of 
superior  abilities  and  unl)ounded  ambition.  By  his  secluded 
and  studious  life  he  gained  a  reputation  for  great  sanctity. 
He  adopte<l  the  new  order  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who 
pledged  themselves  to  celibacy,  as  a  new  instrument  of  Church 
tyranny  and  absolute  power  over  the  priesthood.  He  treated 
the  youthful  E<iwy  with  such  insolence  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
coronation,  that  he  was  unexpectedly  challenged  to  render 
account  of  his  treasuryship,  which  he  evaded  by  flight.  Ha 
next  enlisted  the  Mercians  in  revolt,  and  forced  Edwj  to 
recognise  fklgar  as  king,  leaving  him  only  the  counties  south 
of  the  Thames.  He  took  to  himself  the  sees  of  London  and 
Worcester,  by  consent  of  the  Witan,  and  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.     The  non-Benedictine  monks  were  called  the 
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secular  clergy,  whom  Diinstan's  party  were  set  npon  exter- 
minating. It  was  to  settle  these  disputes  that  the  Council  of 
Calne  was  held  (978). 

Berenoarius,  (a.d.  -1008),  a  French  reformer,  who  opposed 
the  Real  Presence.  Celibacy,  and  Infant  Baptism.  Qe  recanted 
as  often  as  required,  but  still  propagated  his  tenets. 

Edward  IL  (A.i>.  -978  ;  r.  975),  The  Martyr,  was  eldest 
child  of  Edgar,  by  his  first  wife,  Ethelfleda.  The  second  wife 
Itasely  caused  him  to  be  stabbed,  while  refreshing  himself  at  her 
residence,  Corfe  Castle.  Elfrida  thus  gained  the  throne  for  her 
own  son,  Ethelred  II.     Calne  Council  met  in  this  reign  (978). 

Guy^  Earl  of  Warwick  (a.d.  930),  is  celebrated  ibr  his  con- 
quest of  the  Danish  giant,  Colbrand. 

Ethelred  IL  (r.  a.d.  979-1016),  was  crowned  by  Dunstan, 
who  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  curse  for  a  blessing.  His 
time  was  occupied  in  repelling  the  invasions  of  Danes  and 
Northmen.  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  and  Olave  of  Norway,  were 
bought  off  by  the  heavy  tax  on  land,  called  **  Danegelt" 
He  married  Emma,  a  sister  of  a  duke  oi  Normandy,  to  ocm- 
ciliate  the  Danes.  Repeated  incursions,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Danish  mercenaries  employed  by  the  kings,  led  to  the  general 
raiassacre  of  the  Danes,  on  St.  Biice's  Day  ( 1002).  Ethelred  was 
even  impolitic  enough  to  murder  Gunhilda  (and  her  family),  a 
daughter  of  Sweyn,  and  married  to  an  English  earl.  This 
paved  the  way  for  the  Danish  conquest  (1013)  under  Sweyn. 

Godwin  (Earl)  (a.d.  -1053).  He  won  Canute's  favour  by 
routing  the  enemy  when  fighting  in  Sweden^  and  received  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  On  the  death  of  Canute,  he  supported 
the  claims  of  Hardicanute,  then  absent  in  Denmark,  against 
Harold,  supported  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia.  {See  "  Table  of 
Genealogy.")  He  put  to  death  Alfred,  Emma's  eldest  son  by 
Ethelred ;  but  aflerwaixls  espoused  the  cause  of  her  other  son, 
Edward,  on  condition  that  he  married  bis  daughter.  His 
jealousy  of  Edwai*d's  Norman  favourites,  and  the  enormous 
iniiuence  he  possessed,  led  him  to  defy  the  king.  With  his 
sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold,  he  took  up  arms;  but  Leofric  of 
Mercia,  and  Si  ward  of  Northumberland,  sided  with  the  king. 
Grodwin  and  his  family  fled,  and  the  queen  (his  daughter)  was 
imprisoned.  But  a  year  later  he  boldly  advanced  up  the 
Thames  with  a  fleet,  and  was  fully  reinstated  by  the  Witaa. 
He  died  soon  after,  as  did  his  son  Sweyn,  so  that  Harold  suo- 
ceeded  him.  The  estates  of  Godwin,  bequeathed  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,  were  inundated,  by  their  neglect,  in  1100. 
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Lanfranc  (a.d.  1005-1089),  an  Italian,  created  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  place  of  Stigand,  who  had  taken  part  with 
Ed^r  Atheling.  He  resisted  the  authority  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  forced  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  Canterbury. 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  (a.d.  1013-1085  ;  r.  1073).  In 
hia  time,  corruption  was  universal  throughout  Christendom  ; 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers  were  fiercely  struggling  together. 
Anti-Popes  were  as  common  as  Popes.  Hildebrand  resolved 
to  erect  a  theocracy  before  which  all  Europe  should  bow.  He 
even  ventured  to  claim  not  only  the  investiture,  or  nomination 
to  ecclesiastical  office,  but  the  right  to  put  ecclesiastics  in  pos- 
session of  their  temporal  dominions,  thus  rendering  himself  lord 
of  the  soil  in  place  of  the  monarch.  The  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
was  his  chief  op|)onent.  and  pronounced  the  deposition  of 
Gr^ory.  Gregory  in  turn  excommunicated  the  emperor,  and 
reduced  him  to  sue  for  an  audience,  waiting  three  days,  fasting, 
with  bare  feet,  in  the  snow.  Henry  took  his  revenge.  Gregory 
summoned  to  his  defence  the  excommunicated  Normans  under 
Duke  Robert  Guiscard,  who  came  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

Canute  (r.  a.d  1016-1036),  son  of  Sweyn,  followed  up  the 
conquests  of  his  father,  and  disputed  the  government  with 
Ethel  red's  son,  Edmund  (Ironside).  It  was  decided  that  Canute 
should  leave  the  south  to  Edmund,  and  he,  l>eing  presently 
murdered,  Canute,  the  Dane,  t(  ok  the  crown.  By  conquest  h«* 
became  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  Denmark 
and  England.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  childi^en  of  Etheli*ed, 
he  married  Emma,  their  mother.  He  is  famed  for  the  pious 
rebuke  administered  to  his  courtiers,  who  egregiously  flattered 
him  on  his  ]x>wer  to  control  the  tide.  He  conquered  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland. 

Macheth  (a.d.  1039-1055),  a  principal  Thane,  who  slew  in 
battle  his  sovereign,  Duncan  of  Scotland.  He  mounted  the 
throne,  but  was  driven  out  by  Siward  of  Northumberland  (the 
predecessor  of  Tosti).  whose  daughter  Duncan  had  manned. 

Ha/rold  /.  (r.  a.d.  1035-1039)  was  second  son  of  Canute 
by  ElgivA.  According  to  the  stipulation  made  on  Canute's 
second  marriage  with  Emma,  Ethelred's  widow,  Harold,  together 
with  Ethelred's  children  by  Emma,  was  to  forfeit  all  claim 
to  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  issue  of  Canute  and  Emma,  vis., 
icanute.      (See    '<  Genealogy.")     A  civil  war  threatened. 


^J^ 
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averted  only  by  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  Harold  and 
Hardicanute. 

Hardicanute  (r.  a.d.  1040-1042)  survived  Harold,  but 
reigned  weakly,  being  wholly  under  the  control  of  GUxiwiii, 
lie  left  no  successor  to  perpetuate  the  Danish  line. 

ThbCid  (Hodri«o)(a.d.  1040-1099),  the  favourite  hero  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  a  knight-errant  seeking  adventure,  light- 
ing  sometimes  fur  the  Moors,  sometimes  against  them,  and 
ultimately  capturing  Valencia  and  other  territory  from  the 
Moors.  The  royal  families  of  Spain  and  Germany  claim  descent 
from  Rodrigo,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  princes 
of  Arragon  and  Navarre. 

Edward  III,  (Confessor)  (r.  a.d.  1042-1066)  was  second  son 
of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  Alfred  the  Elder  being  dead.  The  true 
line  of  succession  existed  in  the  earlier  family  of  Ethelred  by 
Elfleda.  The  reign  of  Edmund  Ironside,  their  son,  had  been 
interrupted  by  Canute,  and  the  children  of  Edmund,  Edmund 
and  Edward,  with  Edgar  Atheling,  the  son  of  the  latter,  were 
in  the  direct  line  ;  but  these  being  at  the  court  of  Hungary, 
Crodwin  secured  the  crown  for  Edward,  on  his  promise  to  marry 
his  daughter.  Having  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle  in  Normandy,  he  showed  a  great  pi*eference  for  Normans, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  chief  offices  of  Church  and  State. 
Earl  Grodwin.  the  most  powerful  nobleman  of  his  time,  opposed 
this  policy,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Norman  conquest. 
Edward,  however,  named  Edward  (the  exile)  to  succeed  him. 
He  reached  England  only  to  die  there,  and  his  youthful  son 
Edgar  being  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  Godwin  family, 
Edward  commissioned  Hai-old,  Elarl  Godwin's  son,  to  offer  the 
succession  to  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  his  kinsman. 

Godiva  (a.d.  1042),  the  wife  of  Leofric  of  Mercia,  who  im- 
posed a  heavy  tax  ou  the  people  of  Coventry.  She  implored  him 
to  remit  it ;  and  this  at  last  he  consented  to  do,  on  condition 
she  would  ride  naked  through  the  town  on  horseback.  She 
accepted  the  condition,  decreeing  death  to  any  one  who  should 
appear  in  the  streets  or  at  the  windows.  One  "  Peeping  Tom" 
was  hung  for  disobeying  the  order.  An  annual  festival  has 
been  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

MoTcar  and  Edwin  were  grandsons  of  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Mercia  (in  the  time  of  Edward  III.))  to  which  title  Edwin  suc- 
ceeded ;  while  Northumbria  chose  Morcar  in  place  of  Tosti,  son 
of  €U>dwin,  and  a  tyrant.    At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion. 
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they  opposed  Tosti  and  Hadrada,  whom  Harold  finally  con- 
quered. They  proclaimed  Edgar  king  on  the  decease  of  Harold, 
and  united  with  Hereward  in  refusing  submission  to  the 
Conqueror. 

Harold  II,  (r.  a.d.  -1066),  son  of  Godwin,  a  grandson  of 
Canute,  had  strengthened  his  ponition  as  Governor  of  Wessex 
and  East  Anglia,  by  marrying  the  sister  of  E&rls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  one  Duke  of  Mercia,  the  other  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. He  disregarded  the  right  of  succession  in  Edgar,  and  the 
oath  extorted  from  him  by  fraudulent  monks  in  the  interest  of 
Duke  William.  His  own  brother,  Tosti,  whose  tyranny  had 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Northumberland,  engaged  Harold 
Hadrada  of  Norway  to  invade  the  North  of  England.  Harold 
went  to  the  support  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  had  only  just 
routed  his  enemies  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  slain  Tosti  and 
Hadrada  when  the  Normans  appeared  off  Pevensey.  Harold 
hurried  south,  and  at  once  engaged  his  enemy  near  Hastings. 
He  and  his  brothers  all  fell,  leaving  William  the  conquerur, 
October  U,  1066. 

Hereward^  a  Saxon,  who,  returning  from  Flanders,  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
when  beaten  on  land,  continued  his  assaults  at  sea.  His  daring 
bi-avery  procured  him  William's  friendship, 

Edgar  (..theling)^  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  being  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  Ethelreds  family.  He 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Saxons,  but  soon  yielded  his 
claim,  and  accepted  a  pension,  living  in  retirement  at  Rouen. 
He  reasserted  his  right  at  the  accession  of  William  XL,  and 
challenged  Henry  I.  He  was  captured  at  Tenchebrai.  Heniy 
married  his  niece,  Mathilda  of  Scotland,  and  so  united  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  interests. 

WUliam  /.  (a.d.  1027-1087  ;  r.  1066)  {see  "Genealogy") 
gradually  consolidated  his  governmtrnt,  suppressing  the  insur- 
rections of  his  Saxon  subjects,  who  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  serfdom.  By  confiscations,  the  land  rapidly  {)assed  to 
Norman  followers,  who  occupied  all  offices  of  State  and  Church. 
Norman  castles  covered  the  land,  and  the  laws,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  conquerors  prevailed.  The  Forest  Laws,  the 
Feudal  System,  with  the  Domesday  Book  and  chivalry,  were 
introduced.  Ajrriculture  and  architecture  were  studied.  Lon 
York,  and  Bristol,  rose  to  great  commercial  importance, 
fought  with  his  rebellious  son  Robert  at  Gerbcroi,  1077; 
Philip  I.  at  Mantes,   1087,  respecting  incursions  of  hia 
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Norman  subjects ;  and  with  Malcolm,  who  invaded  England,  and 
whom  he  ultimately  slew.  The  Channel  Islands  were  added 
to  the  English  crown.  William,  his  son,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor.    Robert  retained  Normandy,  and  Henry  had  a  legacy. 

Ingulpk  (a.d.  1030-1109)  was  the  secretary  of  Duke  William. 
On  William's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  made 
Abbot  of  Croyland.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Abbey, 
introducing  much  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

An8elu(a.d.  1033-1109).  He  succeeded  Lanfi-anc as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  resisted  the  pretensions  of  the  king  to  the 
investiture  of  the  clergy,  and  claimed  for  the  Pope  all  aiithority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  was  dispossessed  by  William,  but 
recalled  by  Heniy  I.  He  would  be  reinvested  only  by  the 
Pope.  He  is  caHed  the  "father  of  scholasticism."  and  is  cele- 
brated for  his  axiom,  "  The  idea  of  C4od  in  the  mind  of  man  is 
the  one  unanswei-able  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God.**  He 
sided  with  Pope  Urban  against  his  rival  Pope  Clement. 

WiUiam  II.  (a.d.  1057-1099  ;  B.  1087),  successor  by  will. 
Bold,  intemperate,  and  covetous,  he  oppressed  the  Saxons 
and  appropriated  the  i*evenues  of  the  Church.  The  nobles 
were  bribed  to  consent  to  his  succession.  He  attacked  Nor- 
mandy, not  content  that  Robert  should  possess  it.  Ultimately, 
he  purchased  it,  by  taxing  his  English  subjects,  to  enable  Robert 
to  gu  on  a  crusade.  He  shared  the  fate  of  his  brother  Richard, 
to  whom  the  New  Forest  was  fatal. 

Robert  de  Mowbray  was  the  Governor  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
who,  suiTcndering  the  keys  to  Malcolm  III.  on  the  end  of  a 
spear,  struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  acquired  the  cognomen  of 
Percy. 

Malcolm  II L  (r.  1057-1093),  King  of  Scotland,  had  married 
Edgar  Atheling's  sister  Margaret,  and  took  the  part  of  his 
brother-in-law.  He  was  attacked  by  William  II.,  and  forced  to 
do  homage.     Cumberland  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Scotland. 

Odo  (a.d,  1032-1097),  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  a  brother  of  the 
Conqueror.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  England 
when  William  re\isited  Noimandy.  Becoming  envious  of  the 
promotion  of  Lanfranc,  he  concei-ted  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
William,  but  was  unsuccessful 

Peter  the  Hermit  {a.d.  -1094)  undertook  to  rouse  Europe 
to  unite  in  a  crusade  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  molested 
the  pilgrims. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (a.d.  -1100),  a  celebrated  Crusad< 
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who  was  elected  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  reigned  but  one  year, 
and  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  termed  **  Les  Assises  de  Jerusalem." 
The  poet  Tasso  has  celebrated  his  valorous  deeds. 

Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  made  a  final  descent  on  England, 
and  was  repulsed,  1097. 

Tyrrel,  a  Norman  archer  in  attendance  on  William  11.,  who 
by  mischance  shot  tlie  king  in  the  New  Forest,  and  fled  precipi- 
tately to  Fiance. 

JJenry  I.  (a.d.  1070-1135  ;  R.  1100),  fourth  son  of  William  I. 
He  united  the  Saxon  and  Norman  lines  by  marriage  with  the 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  He 
attacked  Robert  at  Tenchebrai  (1106).  Henry  captured  and 
impi-iHoned  him  for  life,  he  having  taken  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy and  claimed  England.  He  waged  a  three  years'  war 
with  Louis  yi.,  and  finally  establLcdied  his  claim  to  Normandy 
by  the  battle  of  Brenville.  His  only  son,  William,  was 
drowned  ;  but  a  daughter  survived,  and  had  a  son. 

Aadmer  (a.d.  -1124),  was  an  historian,  monk,  and  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Auselm,  Dunstan,  Ac. 

Sinie&n,  a  monk  and  mathematician  at  Oxford.  He  wrote  a 
hitttory  of  the  Kings,  from  616  to  1130,  which  was  condemned 
by  John  of  Hexham. 

Abelard  (a.d.  1079-1142),  a  French  philosopher  and  divine. 
He  early  alarmed  his  friends  by  his  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  He 
defeated  his  tutor,  Champeaux,  in  public  debate,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  Ansel m  by  his  freedom  with  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  unheard-of  populaiity  cf  his  heretical  lectures.  The  romance 
of  his  history  is  his  passion  for  Heloise,  which  threatened  to  bar 
his  admission  to  orders.  From  his  classes  went  forth  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Retiring  to  a  solitary  locality,  3,000  followers  pitched  their 
tents  and  hutu  around  him.  Heloise,  meanwhile,  had  become 
the  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Argenteuil.  He  was  prosecuted 
for  heresy  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  (1120),  and  again  at 
the  Council  of  Sens  (1 140),  by  the  direction  of  St  Bernard. 

Bernard  (a.d.  1091-1153),  a  rigorous  Cistercian  monk  of 
Clairvaux,  famed  as  saint,  writer,  and  orator.  His  influence 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Papal  See,  though  he  steadily 
refused  to  leave  his  retreat.  He  drew  up  the  statutes  of  the 
Templars ;  settled  the  dispute  of  Innocent  II.  and  Anacleta,  the 
rival  Popes ;  condemned  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia ;  and 

It  I^mia  VII.  and  his  people  on  a  Crusade.     He  was  a'  man 
and  sincere  chaxacter. 
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AbenEzra  (a.d.  1092-1167),  a  most  learnedJewifih  com- 
mentator and  grammarian.  He  was  a  renowned  writer  on 
astronomy  and  science. 

Waldo,  Peter  (a.d.  1100-1179),  an  early  reformer.  He  was  a 
rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  about  1160,  opposed  the  doctrine 
and  authority  of  Home.  He  translated  the  Gospels  into  French, 
and  gave  himself,  by  a  life  of  poverty,  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
instruct  them  in  the  truth.  He  proclaimed  the  Gospel  in  the 
public  streets,  and  exhorted  all  to  study  the  Scriptures.  He  did 
not  attack  so  much  the  doctrines  of  Home  as  her  sacerdotal 
system,  assumptions,  ignorance,  superstitions,  and  the  vices  of 
the  clergy.  Persecution  soon  separated  his  followers  from  the 
Church,  and  Poj)e  Alexander  III.  commanded  theii  extermina- 
tion. They  were  diiven  into  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and 
received  the  name  of  Waldenses. 

WiUiam  {of  McUmeabtm/)  (a.d.  1142),  a  monk  historian,  who 
wrote  six  books  on  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Saxons,  an 
account  of  singular  accuracy. 

Geoffrey  (of  Monmouth)  (a.d.  -1154),  a  monk  and  ai*ch- 
deacon.  He  wrote  '*  British  History/'  founded  on  legends  in 
the  Armorican  or  Welsh  language,  and  added  a  translation  of 
the  prophet  Iklerlin.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  drew 
largely  from  this  source,  and  Milton  borrowed  thence  his 
Sabrina  of  *'  Comus ;"  while  Tennyson  and  others  have  closely 
studied  the  same. 

Stephen  (a.d.  1105-1154;  r.  1135),  a  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam I.  by  his  daughter  Adela,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Blois. 
The  barons  had  all  sworn  fealty  to  Matilda  and  her  son  Heniy. 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  also  supported  his  niece,  but  was  beaten 
at  Northallerton  (11 38).  Stephen  caused  himself  to  be  crowned, 
and  procured  a  bull  from  Kome  in  confirmation  of  the  act. 
Matilda  encountered  and  defeated  him  at  Lincoln,  when  she 
assumed  the  crown.  Anarchy  prevailed ;  tjTAxmy  and  lawlessness 
characteiized  nobles  and  people.  Stephen  recovered  the  throne, 
and  Matilda  possessed  herself  of  Normandy,  with  Maine  and 
Atijou.  It  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign,  and  that 
Henry  should  succeed  him. 

Aboalatiff  (a.d.  1231)t  an  Arab  philosopher  and  phjrsiciaD, 
author  of  a  renowned  geography  and  history  of  Egypt,  and 
other  works,  not  translated. 

P£T£B  THE  LOMBARD  (A.D.  -1164),  the  great  thcologian  of  the 
twelfth  century.  His  reputation  rests  on  the  "Sentences^" 
designed  as  a  manual  of  the  schools. 

G 
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Uewryll.  (a.d.  1133-1189;  r.  1154),  son  of  Matilda  and 
the  Count  of  Anjou.     The  family  device  was  Plantagenet.     By 
his  father  he  inherited  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  by  his  mother, 
Nonnaudy  and   Maine ;    by  his  wife,   the  divorced  queen  of 
Louis  VII.,  Guienne,   Poitou,  Saintogne,  Auvergne,  Perigord, 
i^ngoumois,  and  Limousin.     These  constituted  a  third  of  the 
French    kingdom,  and    by   far  the   most   important   portion. 
Henry  further  acquired  the  county  of  Nantt^s.     Henry  main- 
tained a  desperate  struggle  with  the  Pope,  at  a  time  when  the 
papal   power,   by   interdict   and   excommunication,  was   most 
tenible.    His  aim  was  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  clergy,  who 
afiected  independence  of  civil  contn>I.     He  chose  Becket  as  his 
agent,  but  found  himself  deceived.     At  a  great  council,  held  at 
Clarendon,  the  "  Constitutions"  were  passed,  and  Becket  ti)ok 
the  oath/ from  which  the  Pope  absolved  him.    In  fear  of  excom- 
munication, Henry   had  his   son  crowned.     Becket,  after  six 
years*  exile,  returned,  and  excommunicated  the  prelates  who 
had  performed  the  ceremony.     It  was  on  this  provocation  that 
Henry  expressed   himself  hotly,  wondering    that  there   were 
none  ready  to  rid  him  of  this  pest.     These  hasty  words  stimu- 
lated the  four  knights  to  theii'  deed  of  murder  at  Canterbury. 
The  other  facts  of  his  reign  were,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
Strongbow  and  others;  the  subjugation  of  Wales;  and  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  kings  of  England  as  lards  paramount  of  Scotland, 
by  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion  at  Alnwick.     His  love  for 
"  Fair  Rosamond  "  excited  the  jealousy  of  Eleanor,  who  insti- 
gated her  children  to  assert  their  claims  to  a  partition  of  the 
empire.     He  interested  himself  in  the  administration  of  justice 
by  the  institution  of  circuits,  and  the  "  Trial  by  Grand  Assize." 
Becket  (Thornas  h)  (a.d.    1117-1170).     He  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant.     He  commended  himself  to   Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   by  his  remarkable  aptitude   for 
business  and  study.     The  primate  obtained  him  several  lucra- 
tive preferments.     On  the  accession  of  Henry  11.  he  was  made 
Chancellor,  and  the  education  of  the  heir-apparent  was  con- 
fided to  him.   In  sumptuousness  of  living,  and  in  the  splendour 
of  his  retinue  and  entertainments,  he  eclipsed  all  his  fellow- 
^^^^pj^^ifcymd  was  frequently   honoured  by  the  visits  of  his 
HH^^         ^  He  was  the  first  of  the   Saxons  after  the   Con- 
^^^  1  lose  to  eminence.      He   had  used  his  influence 

r  fPope  to    secure   Henry    Plantagenet's    succession. 


Jbftt  the  claims  of  Eustace,  Stephen's  son.     On  the 

yTh  -   -  ■ 


Theobald,  he    became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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bat  he  refused  to  be  a  tool  of  the  king,  in  curtailing  the  powers 
and  liberties  of  the  clergy,  even  shielding  a  priest  guilty 
of  murder  from  the  arm  of  the  civil  law.  He  probably  felt  some 
satisfaction  in  humbling  the  insolence  of  the  conquering  race. 
At  Clarendon  he  was  deserted  by  his  own  pai-ty ;  and  having 
sworn  to  the  Constitutions,  violated  his  oath,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Pope  refused  to  ratify  it  His  excommunication  of 
the  prelates  who  had  crowned  Henry's  son  was  the  last  provoca- 
tion, and  led  to  his  violent  death.  His  shrine  became  i^mous 
through  Christendom,  and  Henry  himself  did  penance  thither 
barefooted. 

Frederick  (Barbarosa)  (ad.  1121-1190  ;  r.  1152),  second 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Home,  when  he 
seized  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  ordered  him  to  be  burut  by  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  He  reduced  rebellious  cities,  like  Milan,  to  abject 
submissioD,  and  di-ove  the  Milanese  from  their  town.  Malcon- 
tents rallied  round  Pope  Alexander  III.,  so  Fredeiick  set  up 
a  Pope  of  his  own  at  the  Vatican.  Then  came  the  great  battle 
of  Legnano,  at  which  Frederick  was  terribly  defeated,  and  fled. 
Alexander  III.  returned  to  Rome.  He  next  entered  upon  a 
Crusade,  taking  100,000  men.  He  himself  perished  in  crossing 
a  river  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  a  giant  of  energy,  grappling 
with  the  spirit  of  anarchy  then  so  rampant. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  (a.d.  1 130-1 155),  a  disciple  of  Abelard  and 
Berengarius.  He  reused  France  and  Italy  against  the  abuses 
of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was  charged  with  heresy  by  St 
Bernard,  and  excommunicated  by  Innocent  II.  The  revolution 
at  Home  placed  Arnold  himself  in  supreme  power,  which  he 
held  for  ten  years,  until  expelled  by  Adrian  IV.  He  was 
afterwards  seized  and  burnt  at  Rome. 

Stronghow  was  the  son  of  Earl  Pembroke.  He  had  ex- 
pended bis  patrimony,  and,  as  an  adventurer,  offered  to  assist 
Derraot  Macmorrogh,  King  of  Leinster,  who  had  been  expelled 
his  dominions  for  the  abduction  of  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring 
prince.  He  was  to  maiTy  Eva,  Dermot*s  daughter,  and  be  heir  to 
his  kingdom.  In  1169  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Leinster, 
and  Henry  created  him  Seneschal  of  all  Ireland,  which  offered 
no  further  opposition  (1171-1172). 

De  Courcy  (Sir  John)  was  one  who  aided  Dermot  Mac- 
morrogh. He  succeeded  Prince  John  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland  ; 
bnt,  being  recalled,  resisted,  and  was  imprisoned.  He  is 
reputed  to  have  been  enormously  powerful,  and  to  have  received 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence. 
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Breakspear  (a.d.  1154-1159),  the  only  Englishman  ^ho 
ever  became  Pope.  He  was  entitled  Adrian  lY.  He  rose  from 
obf)curity,  being  originally  a  menial  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Hufus, 
in  Provence.  He  sanctioned  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  on  con- 
dition that  every  house  paid  a  peuuy  for  the  Pope.  He 
crushed  the  rising  republic  of  Rome,  established  by  Arnold 
of  Bi-escia,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers,  who,  by  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  roused  France  and  Italy  against  the  abuses  of 
Borne.  Arnold  had  held  supreme  power  at  Rome  for  ten  years, 
when  Adrian  recovered  it,  and  had  him  burnt  for  his  heresy. 
Adrian,  by  his  defiance  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  commenced 
the  long  series  of  contests  between  popes  and  emperors. 

Bichardl.  (a.d.  1167-1199  ;  r.  1189)  succeeded  his  father. 
Henry  II.,  as  eldest  surviving  son.  He  sought  to  expiate  his 
vicious  conduct  towards  his  father  by  active  sympathy  in  the 
Crusades.  Saladin  had  captured  Jerusalem,  and  Richard  joined 
Philip  of  France  to  attack  the  city.  For  this  he  sold  the  revenues 
and  manors  of  the  crown,  and  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  &a 
Alter  tlie  conquest  of  Acre  and  Ascalon,  the  allies  grew  jealous, 
and  the  united  force  melted  away  before  Jerusalem.  He  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Austria,  and  captured  by  ih^ 
em]jeror  in  I'evenge  for  an  insult  received  in  Palestine.  A  large 
ransom  was  demanded.  He  was  killed  in  besieging  Yaldomar, 
a  Norman  vassal,  who  refused  to  surrender  a  treasure  he  had 
discovered. 

Saladin  (a.d.  1 137-1193),  the  son  of  an  officer  under  Nonred- 
din.  Sultan  of  A  leppo.  H  e  rendered  himself  master  of  E^y  pt  and 
Syria,  and  became  himself  Sultan.  His  ambition  leading  him 
to  seize  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  gave  rise  to  the  series 
of  Crusades,  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  city  to 
Christian  rule.  The  decisive  battle  of  Tiberias  left  Saladin  the 
victor.  The  valour  of  Richard  I.  checked  Saladin  for  a  time ; 
but  the  Crusaders  were  too  much  divided  amongst  themselves 
to  prevail  at  lengtL  The  Sultan  did  not  long  sui'vive  these 
contests. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (a.d.  1160-1247),  two  famous 
outlaws  frequenting  Sherwood  Forest  (Notts).  Hood  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  Their  practice  was  to  plunder 
the  rich,  relieve  the  poor,  and  enjoy  themselves. 

FhUip  {Augustus)  (a.d.  1165-1223;  r.  1180)  of  France 
was  associated  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades ;  but  being  jealous 
of  his  superiority,  deserted  him.  and  returned  home  to  attack 
Biehard's  possessions  in  his  absence.     He  supported  Arthur 
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against  John,  and  confiscated  his  estates  abroad  when  Arthur 
was  murdered.  He  prepared,  at  the  Pope's  bidding,  1,700  vessels 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  being  authorized  to  take  that 
kingdom  ;  but  John  tamely  submitted  to  Pandolf,  the  Pope's 
legate.  The  barons  of  England  invited  Philip  to  accept  the 
crown,  and  he  sent  his  son  Louis,  who  failed  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

John  (a.d.  1166-1216  ;  R.  1199),  brother  of  Richard  I., 
originally  conspired  against  his  father,  though  his  favourite 
son,  and  against  his  brother,  absent  at  Jerusalem.  His  is  one 
of  the  blacke:5t  reigns  on  record.  He  took  possession  of  the 
crown  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  whom  he  murdered;  he  im- 
prisoned his  sister  Eleanor  for  life ;  and  he  forfeited  the  French 
possessions  of  England.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  on  the 
right  of  investiture,  and  incurred  his  interdict.  He  imprisoned 
and  tortured  the  Jews  to  extort  their  wealth.  He  played  fast 
and  loose  with  his  subjects,  but  was  forced  to  sign  the  Great 
Charter  of  English  liberties. 

Pandolf  (A.D.  -1226),  was  Papal  legate,  sent  to  terrify 
King  John  into  submission,  by  threat  of  interdict,  the  vengeance 
of  Philip  of  France,  and  there  bellion  of  the  barons  at  home. 
He  thus  persuaded  John  to  receive  Stephen  Langton  as  pri- 
mate, and  to  surrender  his  kingdom  as  fief  of  the  Papacy. 

Langton  (Stephen)  (a.d.  -1228)  was  appointed  to  Can- 
terbury by  the  Pope,  but  rejected  by  the  king.  Lau^^ton  after- 
wards removed  the  interdict,  and  restored  John  to  the  throne, 
from  which  it  had  deposed  him.  He  sympathised  fully  with 
the  people,  contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  Charter,  refused  to 
publish  the  bull  against  the  barons,  and  counselled  the  king 
not  to  surrender  his  crown  to  the  Pope.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  lives  of  Becket  and  Richard. 
He  introduced  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses, 
and  composed  hymns,  of  which  the  *'  Yeni,  Sancte  Spiritus"  is 
justly  admired. 

FUzwaJUer  (Robert)  headed  the  barons'  army  at  Runny- 
mead,  when  John  was  overawed  into  signing  the  Charter  and 
dismissing  his  foreign  army. 

DoMiNio  (A.D.  11 70- 1 22 J),  a  Spaniard,  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  of  the  Inquisition.  Pope  Innocent  III« 
had  failed  to  reclaim  the  Albigenses  by  his  missionaries. 
Dominic  said  their  pride  had  prevented  success  :  let  them  lay 
aside  their  pomp,  and  go  in  the  garb  of  humility :  he  would 
go  himsell     But  the  assumed  humility  did  not  answer.     A 
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crusade  was  then  started.  DomiDic  and  De  Montfort  went 
hand  in  hand,  preaching  and  murdering.  Dominic  invented 
the  rosary,  and  from  the  Lateran  Council  obtained  leave  to  form 
a  fraternity  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  to  be  called  the 
Dominican  order,  who  were  to  be  sworn  to  poverty. 

Henry  111.  (a.d.  1207-1272  ;  b.  1216).  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John.  He  is  styled  III.,  but  Henry  II.*s  son  having 
been  crowned  1170,  and  having  been  joint  king  as  Henry 
III.,  the  style  should  be  IV.  He  had  to  contend  for  his  throne 
with  Louis  VIII.,  who  was  defeated  at  Lincoln,  and  driven 
off  the  coast  of  Kent ;  and  then  an  expedition  was  sent  under 
Elichard,  to  recover  the  French  provinces.  The  barons  mean- 
while took  arms  against  Henry  for  his  faithlessness,  and  captured 
the  king  and  Richard  at  Lewes.  Prince  Edward  encountei^ 
the  l)arons  at  Evesham,  slew  De  Montfort,  and  rescued  the 
orisoners.  He  was  characterized  by  his  greed  of  money,  but 
his  reign  was  remarkable  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Parliament. 

De  Montfort  (Simon)  (a.d.  1 265),  was  son  of  theDe  Montfort 
who  headed  the  f)er8ecution  of  the  Alhigenses  (1 209.)  Montfort 
was  made  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  a  foreign  favourite  ;  but  the  sou 
sided  with  the  barons  against  foreigners,  having  married  Henry's 
lister.  He  took  the  lead,  and  proposed  the  first  Council  of 
Parliament  at  Oxford.  In  the  first  instance  it  consisted  of 
oarons ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  boroughs  and  counties 
iirere  represented  by  the  deputies  of  the  Commons.  He  fell  at 
Evesham. 

Pembroke  (Earl)  secured  the  coronation  of  Henry,  and  was 
Appointed  Protector  during  his  minority.  He  conducted  the  siegti 
of  Lincoln,  which  was  known  as  the  Fair  of  Lincoln^  because 
the  captured  Prince  Louis  was  ransomed  at  a  heavy  price. 

De  Burgh  (^Hubert)  (a.d.  1216),  defeated  the  eighty-nine 
vessels  Queen  Blanche  sent  to  aid  Louis  VIII.  He  sunk  sixty-five 
of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  He  was  governor  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  Dover  Castle,  and  he  now  became  the  ruling 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  at  first  associated  with  Peter  des 
Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Henry  III.  suspected  him  of 
plundering  the  royal  treasury,  and  demanded  an  account.  De 
Burgh  fled  to  Merton  Abbey  as  sanctuary.  He  was,  however, 
seized  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  The  bishops  demanded  his 
restoration  to  Brentwood  church,  whither  he  was  taken.  The 
sheriff  of  Essex  was  ordered  to  take  the  Black  Band  of  3,000, 
dig  a  trench  around  the  church,  and  starve  him  out.     He  sur- 
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rendered  after  thirty-nine  days,  suffered  a  year's  confinement, 
Hiid  was  pardoned. 

Des  Roches  (Peter),  Bisbop  of  Winchester,  a  guardian  of 
Henry  HI.,  who  retired  when  he  found  Hubert  de  Burgh  a  much 
greater  favourite  with  the  kisg.  De  Burgh  falling  into  dis- 
favour, Des  Hoches  and  the  foreign  favourites  acquired  the 
ascendancy,  and  alienated  the  people. 

Frederick  II.  (a.d.  1194-1250;  r.  12 14),  Emperor  ofGermany 
and  the  West.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Pope  Innocent  III.  Innocent  was  nevertheless  bent 
<»n  destroying  the  influence  of  his  family  (Hohenstaufen'H 
and  supported  the  claims  of  the  Guelphs  to  Germaoy. 
Frederick  set  his  heart  on  restoring  the  dominion  of  the 
Caesars.  He  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Germany 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1214.  He  promised  Honorius  III.  a  crusade, 
and  was  crowned  at  Rome.  He  revived  the  Ghibeline  party  to 
oppose  the  Guelphs,  and  took  Saracen  ti'oops  into  his  pay.  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  determined,  like  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III., 
to  render  the  chuix;h  dominant ;  and  thought  to  humble  Frederick, 
the  greatest  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Pope  cursed  the 
emperor  even  on  his  crusade.  This  did  not  hinder  his  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  crowned  king,  though  no  priest  was 
found  to  perform  a  mass.  The  Papal  party  instigated  the 
emperor's  son,  Henry,  to  revolt,  by  which  he  was  imprisoned  for 
life,  and  forfeited  the  throne.  He  reduced  the  Lombard  cities 
tc>  obedience,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  irate  Pope. 
Eozio,  his  son,  was  then  made  King  of  Sardinia,  in  defiance 
of  the  Pope,  whom  he  now  styled  Antichrist.  The  Pope  next 
tried  to  enlist  an  anti-Caesar,  but  failed.  He  convoked  a  general 
council  at  Rome,  1241,  which  was  sadly  interfei'ed  with  by  the 
capture  of  the  Grenoese  fleet,  conveying  the  prelates,  abbots, 
and  deputies.  These  the  emperor  took  to  Pisa,  and  bound  with 
silver  chains.  This  so  enraged  the  outwitted  Gregory  IX.,  that 
he  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  100  years  old.  War  with  the 
Pop>es  was  maintained  till  his  death. 

SoRBONKK  (A.D.'  1201-1274),  a  French  doctor  of  theology,  who 
founded  an  institution  for  students  who  would  devote  them* 
selves  to  the  study  and  gratuitous  teaching  of  theology.  He 
was  himself  the  resident  head,  and  drew  up  its  statut^  The 
college  of  the  Little  Sorbonne  was  also  established  for  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  These  became  the  most  celebrated 
colleges  in  £urope,  and  furnished  a  large  number  of  most  dis- 
tinguished men.     They  were  established  to  reconcile  theol 
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and  philoflopby,  and  to  preserve  the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  and 
hence  their  doctors  were  in  frequent  conflict  with  all  reformers 
and  innovators.  They  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Revolution, 
when  their  revenues  were  seized  for  State  purposes,  their  valu- 
able library  dispersed,  and  its  building  given  up  to  Parisian 
artists. 

Albertus  Magnus  (a.d.  1205-1280),  a  German  monk.  He 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Friburg,  &c.  Thomas  Aquina^ 
whom  he  afterwards  defended  at  Paris,  was  his  pupil.  He 
was  an  encyclopiedia  of  learning,  in  all  sciences,  philosophy, 
and  theology.  He  first  diffused  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle's 
works. 

Baean  {t!oger)  (a.d.  1214-1292),  the  founder  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  who,  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  natural  science,  was  deemed  a  magician.  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
disapproving  of  these  studies  in  a  friar,  suspended  and  imprisoned 
him.  Clement  lY.  reversed  the  infallible  decision  ot  his  pre- 
decessor, and  became  his  patron  ;  while  Nicholas  III.,  again, 
considered  him  dangerous,  and  shut  him  up  for  ten  years.  He 
contended  that  of  the  two  ways  of  knowing,  by  argument  and 
by  experiment,  experimental  investigation  was  the  final  appeal 
of  all  argument.  His  **  Opus  Majus "  is  a  marvel  of  learning 
and  labour. 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  (a.d.  1215-1270 ;  r.  1226),   son  of 

Louis  YIII.  of  France  and  Blanche  of  Castile,  one  of  the  most 

illustrious  mouarchs  who  ever  reigned.     During  his  minority 

his  mother  was  regent,  and  brought  him  up  under  a  religious 

influence  which  remained  through  life,  and  gained  him   his 

appellation  of  Saint     The  Mongol  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land 

had  overwhelmed  both  Saracens  and  Christians  in  1244.     Louis 

rose  from  what  had  been  thought  his  death-bed,  to  start  with 

a  host,  accompanied  by  his  Queen  Margai-et  and  his  faithful 

Joinville,  for  Damietta.    Here  they  rested  several  months,  and, 

in  consequence,   found  the  enemy  too   well  prepared.     The 

Saracens  captured  the  king,  and  8,000  bezants  of  gold  had  to  be 

paid  for  a  ransom.   He  returned  home,  to  establish  the  **  King's 

Quaranteen,"  no  one  being  allowed  to  have  recourse  to  arms  until 

forty  days  after  the  offence  committed ;  and  to  publish  tho 

^^*^JBMpiatio  sanction,"  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gallicau 

^^^^^m  that  no  money  should  be  raised  for  Rome  except  by 

^  ■liiiiiiiin  of  the  king.      He  reformed  the  coinage,  and 

■tod  the  celebrated  college  of  Sorbonne,  under  Robert 

Jkn  (1252).      He  arbitrated  between   Henry  III.    of 
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England  and  his  barons,  whicli  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Oxford.  Again,  on  the  fall  of  the  Latin  empire  of 
Constantinople  (1261),  Antioch  was  taken  by  the  Saltan  of 
Egypt,  who  massacred  100,000  Christians,  and  Louis  started 
for  Syria  with  60,000  men.  The  plague  broke  out  amongst 
them ;  he  and  his  eldest  son  fell  victims.  His  second  son, 
Philip,  succeeded  him.  His  fifth  son  was  founder  of  the 
Capetian  line,  which  took  the  name  of  Bourbon  in  Henry  IV., 
300  years  later. 

Rudolph  I.  (a.d.  1218-1240;  b.  1273)  (Emperor  of  Ger- 
many), the  founder  of  the  Austrian  State.  The  family  name  of 
Hapsburg  is  taken  from  a  castle  in  Switzerland,  where  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  considerable  territory,  and  took  "the  four 
cantons  "  under  his  protection.  It  was  the  tyranny  of  his  suc- 
cessor which  provoked  the  revolt  of  Tell.  He  subdued  Bavaria, 
aimed  at  the  possession  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  which  he 
was  foiled ;  and  he  fostered  a  spirit  of  industry  while  vindicating 
and  restoring  imperial  rights. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas  (a.d.  1224-1274),  at  an  early  age  joined 
the  Dominicans.  Ho  taught  theology  in  Rome  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy.  He  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  school- 
men, carrying  to  its  utmost  limit  the  Syllogistic  method  of 
Aristotle,  as  applied  to  theology.  His  great  work,  the  "  Sum  of 
Theology,"  is  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Pbocida  (a.d.  1235-1295),  a  Neapolitan,  and  royal  physician. 
His  great  secret  purpose  was  the  extermination  of  the  French 
in  Sicily.  A  young  Sicilian  woman  was  abused  by  a  French- 
man, on  her  way  to  vespers,  at  Easter ;  it  wanted  but  this  to 
explode  the  mine  ;  the  people  rose  in  arms,  and  at  once  slaugli- 
tered  4,000  Frenchmen,  and  then  proceeded  to  clear  the  whole 
island.     This  event  is  known  as  the  **  Sicilian  Vespers." 

Richard  (Earl  of  Cornwall) y  brother  of  Henry  III.,  assisted 
Isabella  his  mother  to  recover  their  French  possessions,  and 
the  king  to  resist  De  Montfort  and  the  barons.  He  acquired 
by  purchase  from  the  Germans  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Romans. 

Edward  I.  (a.d.  1237-1307  ;  R.  1274),  eldest  son  of  Henry 
III.  (He  might  be  reckoned  IV.)  He  was  engaged  in  the 
last  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  barely  escaped  assassination. 
The  noble  Eleanor  is  said  to  have  sucked  the  poison  fi*om  the 
wound,  and  saved  his  life.  He  concluded  a  \)eauce  at  Acre.  His 
two  great  projects  wei*e  the  annexations  of  Wales  and  Scotland^ 
which  he  in  part  accomplished.     He  banished  the  Jews 
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charge  of  deteriorating  the  coinage  (1290).     They  numbered 
16,000,  and  their  pro|)ertv  was  confiscated. 

So  many  improvements  in  law  were  made,  that  his  rei^  is 
as  conspicuous  as  was  that  of  Justinian.     The  Statute  of  Mort- 
main,   Convocation   of  Clergy,  and  consent  of  the  Commons 
necessary  to  taxation,  were  the  chief  features. 

This  was  also  a  remarkable  period  for  the  development  of 
comir.erce,  greatly  resulting,  probably,  from  the  Crusades. 
Edward  paid  an  affecting  tribute  to  his  wife,  by  erecting  crosses 
at  every  place  at  which  her  corpse  i-ested  on  its  way  from 
Lincoln  to  Westminster  Abbey,  such  as  Waltham  Cross, 
Charing  Cross,  &c. 

Alexander  III,  (Scotch)  (a.d.  124M286;  r.  1249)  pro- 
voked Haco,  King  of  Norway,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Norwegian 
islands  of  tlie  Hebrides.  Haco  ravaged  the  West  of  Scotland, 
but  the  battle  of  Largs  settled  for  ever  the  claims  of  the  North- 
men.    His  daughter  married  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 

Llewellyn^  chief  of  the  Welsh.  He  refused  to  acknowledge 
Edward  as  his  lord.  Edward  provoked  hostilities  by  seizing 
Eleanor  de  Montfort,  his  affianced  bride.  Instigated  by  the 
prediction  of  Merlin,  that  when  English  coins  becauie  round,  a 
])rince  of  Wales  should  be  crowned  in  London,  the  people 
revolted.  It  happened  otherwise  than  was  anticipated  :  the 
head  of  Llewellyn  was  crowned  in  mockery  after  his  execution  ; 
but,  from  that  time,  the  king's  eldest  son  bore  the  title  of  Piince 
of  Wales. 

Albert  L  (a.d.  1248-1308;  r.  1298),  Duke  of  Austria  and 
Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Ha|>sburg,  and  King 
of  the  Romans.  He  endeavoured  vainly  to  recover  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  Fiiesland  ;  and  engaged  in  wars  with  Wenceslaua  IV. 
of  Hungary  for  Bohemia.  He  intended  also  to  imite  Hel- 
vetia with  his  empii*e,  when  Duke  John,  his  nephew,  at  the 
head  of  a  conspiracy  of  nobles,  assassinated  him,  and  defeated 
the  ])roject.     Tell  and  his  party  rebelled  against  his  tyranny. 

Polo  (Marco)  (a.d.  1255-1325),  a  Venetian  traveller,  who 
penetrated  into  Tartary  and  China,  and  was  commissioned  to 
conduct  to  Pekin  a  hundred  skilled  and  learned  men.  Polo 
remained  there  seventeen  years.  He  then  found  means  to 
return  home ;  joined  in  an  expedition  against  the  Genoese  ;  was 
captured  ;  and,  in  prison,  wrote  the  marvellous  account  of  his 
adventures,  which  first  inspired  Columbus. 

Baliol  {John  De)  (a.d.  1259-1314;  r.  1290)  was  one  of 
thirteen  competitors  for  the  Scotch  crown  on  the  death  of 
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Afargaret,  granddaughter  of  Alexander  III.  Edward  recog- 
nised the  claim  of  Baliol,  as  the  great-grandson  of  David, 
brother  of  Malcolm  IV.,  on  condition  of  being  himself  recognised 
Lord  Paramount.  Such  vassalage  for  a  king  was  too  irksome ; 
Baliol  rebelled :  the  battle  of  Dunbar  placed  him  in  Edwai-d's 
hands,  and  he  was  craven  enough  to  stand  as  a  penitent  in  his 
Hhirt,  and  pronounce  his  own  sentence  for  rebellion.  He  died 
in  obscuiity  after  several  yeara  spent  in  the  Tower. 

Dante  (a.d.  1265-1321),  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets.  Of 
his  early  life  little  is  known,  beyond  his  affection  for  a  little  girl 
of  nine  years  of  age,  Beatrice  Portinari,  an  affection  so  profound 
and  enduring  as  to  give  the  tone  to  his  whole  life  and  works. 
Dante  became  a  partisan  of  the  contending  factions  of  Florence, 
the  Guelpha,  sui)porter8  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  GhibelUnes, 
supporters  of  the  empire.  He  sided  with  the  former.  He  was 
exiled  on  the  triumph  of  the  opposite  party,  and  in  exile  wrote 
that  poem  of  poems,  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  It  pictures  the 
destiny  of  the  human  i*ace,  and  chronicles  also  the  purification 
of  heart,  by  which  he  pjissed  from  the  liell  of  struggle  to  the 
heaven  of  victory.  The  thought  of  human  mutual  responsibility 
uniting  all  men,  and  the  intimate  connection  of  this  life  with 
the  next,  are  prominent  in  all  the  work.  Of  his  minor  works, 
"Vita  Nuova,"  is  the  gem— a  thanksgiving  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice  for  the  joys  of  loving.  It  is  wiitten  in  prose,  and  is  a 
very  model  of  language  and  styla 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair)  (a.d.  1268-1314;  r.  1285),  King  of 
France,  was  engag<;d  in  prolonged  warfare  with  Edwai-d  I. 
of  Encjland,  arising  out  of  a  quarrel  between  some  Norman 
and  English  sailors.  Edward  refused  to  obey  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  Phili[)'s  vassal,  but 
sent  his  brother  Edmund.  Philip  asjreed  to  terms,  but  treacher- 
ously seized  the  whole  of  the  English  possessions  for  Edward's 
"contumacy."  A  long  war  followed,  ending  in  the  restoration 
of  Guienne.  the  marriage  of  Edward  to  Philip's  sister,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  his  daughter.  He  debased  the  coin  ;  de- 
spoiled and  banished  the  Jews  ;  imprisoned  and  robbed  the 
Italian  merchants;  and  suppressed  and  tortured  the  Knights 
Templars,  all  as  a  means  of  extortion. 

Wallace  (a.d.  1269-1305)  has  been  called  the  "Tell  of 
Scotlan4  "  (though  Tell  lived  half  a  century  later).  At  a  time 
when  the  Scots  were  exasperated  by  the  domineering  spirit  of 
England,  he  resented  an  insult  from  an  officer  by  cutting  him 
down.     He  then  took  arms  under  Sir  William  Douglas.    Alter 
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the  battle  of  Stirling,  Wallace  was  appointed  governor,  whilst 
Baliol  was  Edward's  [)ri.soner.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
(1298)  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Scotch  nobles.  He  was 
treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  betrayed  by  bis  pretended  friend 
Monteith  Tried  at  Westminster,  he  was  condemned  to  ))e 
dragged  at  horses*  heels  to  Smithfield,  and  there  to  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered. 

Bruce  (Robert)  (a.d.  1274-1329;  r.  1306),  another  of  the 
thirteen  competitors  for  the  Scotch  ci-own,  descended  from  the 
second  daughter  of  the  same  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  His 
grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  restorer  of  Scottish 
independence.  Originally,  he  joined  Wallace  (1296),  and  was 
afterwards  associated  with  John  Corny n  as  regent.  He  then 
took  part  with  Edward  I.  against  Wallace  and  Baliol,  until, 
wearied  of  this,  he  concei*ted  rebellion  with  Comyn  Comyn 
betrayed  him,  and  paid  the  ])enalty  with  his  life ;  and  Bruce 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  (1306).  He  was  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  Ireland ;  but  after  the  l)attle  of  Loudon  Hill  (1307) 
his  fortunes  revived.  Edward  1.  also  died,  and  his  successor 
proved  unequal  to  the  contest.  A  grand  effort  was  made  to 
retain  Stirling  Castle,  held  by  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray  ;  but  the 
battle  on  the  Bannockburn  decided  for  Bruce.  The  war 
lingered  on  through  fourteen  years,  making  thirty-two  in  all. 
Edward  Bruce  at  the  saiDC  time  ireed  Ireland  from  English  do- 
minion, and  on  the  invitation  of  the  people  was  crowned  kins;. 
A  battle  at  Dundalk,  however,  settled  that  matter  by  his  defeat 
and  death.  At  length  the  son  of  Bruce,  David  II ,  married  a 
Bister  of  Edward  III.,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  by 
which  Scotch  indei>endence  was  fully  established. 

Bohun  (t.arl  of  Hertford)  resisted  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
Edward  I.,  in  arbitrary  taxation.  Edward  taxed  the  clergy, 
saying  they  should  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  Government  if 
they  refused  Also  a  tax,  called  "  Evil  Toll,'  was  imposed 
upon  exported  wool. 

Aymer  db  Valence  (Earl  Pembroke)  was  first  employed  by 
Edward  I.  in  an  expedition  against  Bruce,  who  was  utterly 
routed  at  Methven.  Under  Eklward  II.  he  still  commanded  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  but  gave  way  to  Bruce,  through  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  King.  He  joined  the  Barons  against  the 
King. 
^|^^^^^|d^  another  patriot  who  protested  against  these  tnxes,  as 
^r  «MUiction  of  the  Commons.     He  insisted   on  the  con- 

It  of  the  two  great  charters,  with  the  addition  of  a 
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third,  by  which  the  sole  power  of  taxation  should  be  vested  in 
the  Commons.  Bj  this  means,  as  often  as  supplies  wera 
required,  grievances  would  first  have  to  be  redressed. 

Edward  II,  (a.d.  1284-1327  ;  R.  1307-)  fourth  and  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Edward  I.,  a  weak  and  worthless  prince, 
constantly  embroiled  with  his  family  and  subjects,  for  the  sake 
of  his  base  favourites,  Gaveston  and  the  Spencers.  He  lost 
Scotland  at  Bannockbum.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Kenilworth, 
by  his  barons,  and  forced  to  abdicate.  He  was  murdered,  by 
order  of  his  own  Queen,  at  Berkley  Castle. 

Gaveston  (Piers),  a  foreign  servant,  selected  by  Edward  I.  to 
attend  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  very  soon  discovered  to 
be  a  corrupt  man,  and  was  banished.  Edward  I.,  when  dying, 
I'equired  a  promise  from  his  son  that  he  should  never  be 
recalled.  Edward  II. *s  first  act  was  to  violate  this  promise. 
Gaveston  was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. He  was  married  to  Edward's  niece,  daughter  of  Earl 
Gloucester.  He  was  even  made  Regent,  during  Edward's 
absence  in  France.  The  barons  insisted  on  his  banishment. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  allowed,  after  a  while, 
to  return.  Again  he  was  expelled,  but  re-entered  England,  in 
the  north,  and  was  joined  by  the  King.  The  barons  captured 
and  executed  him. 

Guy  (Earl  of  Wa^noick)  (a.d.  1315)  was  one  of  the  nobles 
leagued  against  Gaveston.  It  was  to  his  castle  Gaveston  was 
taken  for  the  cereraouy  of  mock  trial. 

Spensers. — Hugh  le  de  Spenser^  another  favourite,  had  been 
married  into  a  noble  family,  with  large  estates  in  Wales, 
where  he  soon  disgusted  the  barons.  They  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  father  and  son.  Edwai-d,  unable  to  exist  without 
his  favourites,  recalled  them,  attacked  the  barons,  executed  some 
of  the  leaders,  and  created  Spenser  Earl  Winchester.  War  was 
again  declared,  and  Queen  Isabella  brought  troops  from  France. 
The  two  De  Spensers  and  the  King  were  all  captured,  and  all 
put  to  death.  The  only  charge  against  the  favourites,  however, 
was  that  "they  influenced  the  King's  mind." 

Frederick  III.  (a.d.  1286-1330  ;  r.  1325),  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  1308  Duke  of  Austria.  He  formed  a  most 
intimate  friendship  with  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  This  was 
interrupted  by  the  nobles  of  Lower  Bavaria  choosing  Frederick 
as  their  regent.  The  election  for  the  throne  of  Germany  caused 
the  two  again  to  come  into  competition.  Arms  were  resorted  to ; 
Frederick  was  captured,  imprisoned  three  years,  and  released  on 
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condition  of  bringing  all  Austria  into  submission.  This  be  was 
unable  to  do,  and  returned  to  his  prison.  Ludwig  was  so 
touched  with  bis  loyalty,  that  he  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  resolved  to  share  the  throne  with  him.  This  curious 
spectacle  of  two  emperors  lasted  several  years  ;  and  when 
Ludwig  was  engaged  in  war  with  Poland,  Fi-ederick  was 
entrusted  with  the  govei-nment.  Schiller  and  Uhland  have 
both  used  this  incident  in  their  works. 

Phiup  VI.  (of  Valois)  (a.d.  1293-1350  ;  h.  1328)  commenced 
bis  reign  by  the  reduction  of  Flanders,  slaying  no  fewer  than 
13,000  of  the  people.  The  English  king  did  him  homage  for 
bis  French  possessions.  The  Scotch  king  was  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  he  was  surrounded  by  de[)endent  princes.  Never 
bad  French  king  been  greater,  when  Edward  III.  advanced  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  through  his  mother  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  last  three  kings.  Then  followed  the  defeat  uf 
Cressy,  the  reduction  of  Calais,  and  a  pestilence  which  swe[)t 
away  one-third  of  the  population. 

Phiup  V.  (a.d.  13941322  ;  r.  1316).  His  reign  is  remark- 
able  chiefly  for  the  recognition  of  a  great  constitutional  principle 
in  France.  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  X ,  was 
passed  over  by  decree  of  the  States,  and  Philip,  her  uncle,  was 
declared  the  lawiiil  successor,  according  to  the  old  Grerman  Salic 
law  of  the  Franks,  which  excluded  females. 

MandeviUe  (Sir  John)  (1300-1372),  the  earliest  recorded 
traveller  and  the  first  writer  of  English  prose.  His  experiences 
were  those  of  the  East,  particularly  of  his  residence  with  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Petrarca  (a.d.  1304-1374),  one  of  the  four  most  renowned 
scholars  and  |)oet8  of  Italy.  His  love  for  "  Laura,"  the  wife 
of  Hugues  de  Sade  (who  treated  him  kindly,  but  not  as  a 
lover),  inspired  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Canzoniei-e."  He  was 
crowned  poet-laureate,  at  Home  and  Paris,  the  same  dav.  He 
was  a  diligent  collector  of  valuable  manuscripts,  and  founded 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  He  was  intimate  with 
Kienzi  and  Boccaccio,  sympathising  with  the  one,  in  his  re- 
vival of  liberty,  and  with  the  other,  in  the  regeneration  of 
literature. 

Lancaster  (Earl)  (a.d.  1270-1322),  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  leader  of  the  barons  against  Edward's  favourites.  He 
headed  the  army  which  captured  Gravestou.  He  as  bitterly 
opposed  the  De  Spensers,  and,  without  proving  any  charges 
against  them,  he  overawed  the  Parliament  into  passing  an  act 
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of  attainder  and  exile.     He  was  eventually  beaten  and  captured 
at  Boroughbridge,  and  executed  as  a  rebel. 

Kdvsard  III.  (a.d.  1311-1377;  R.  1327),  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  II.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  assei*t  his  own 
authority  he  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  people,  im- 
prisoned the  queen  dowager,  and  executed  Mortimer.  In  1333 
he  gaiued  the  battle  of  Hallidon  Hill,  Berwick  Nearly  the 
whole  Scottish  army  fell,  and  among  them  a  paternal  ancestor 
of  Charles  I.,  and  a  maternal  ancestor  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
James  of  Rosyth.  During  his  absence  abroad,  his  heroic 
Queen  Philippa  captured  David  II.  at  Neville's  Cross,  1346, 
aud  imprisoned  him  eleven  years.  He  contested  his  right 
to  the  French  crown  (1338),  through  his  mother,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV.,  a  source  of  war  for  a  century.  Philip  VI. 
had  succeeded  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Philip  IV.,  the  Salic 
law  rendering  female  succession  void ;  otherwise,  Charles 
of  Navarre  had  the  best  title.  In  1337,  the  French  burnt 
Southampton.  In  1340  they  wei-e  punished  by  the  destruction 
of  their  navy  at  Sluys.  Then  followed  the  battles  of  Tournay, 
Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Calais.  The  French  King,  John,  was 
led  prisoner  to  London,  and  died  unransomed  at  the  Savoy 
(1364).     Edward  then  assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  France. 

Tell  (a.d.  1300-1350),  the  national  hero  of  Switzerland  during 
the  reign  of  Albert  I.  of  Austria.  The  four  cantons  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  and  ultimately  her 
emperor  claimed  them  as  part  of  Atistria's  dominions.  Tax- 
ation, and  labour  for  fortifications  and  prisons,  were  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  bailiffs.  Resistance  was  organized  at  Eiitli. 
The  tyranny  of  the  hat  raised  in  the  market-j>lace  of  Altorf,  led 
to  the  tragic  death  of  the  tyrant  Gessler.  This  opened  the  war 
of  Swiss  independence,  which  lasted  nearly  two  centuries.  It 
is  said,  Tell  was  drowned  in  a  river  when  tiying  to  save  a 
child. 

CasimirIII.  (the  Great)  (a.d.  1300-1370  ;  r.  1333.)  There 
wei-e  five  kings  of  Poland  of  this  name.  This  one  succeeded 
his  father  Wladislas.  At  first  leading  the  life  of  a  libertine,  he 
lost  several  provinces,  submitted  to  shameful  indignities,  and 
left  the  administration  of  justice  to  those  who  chose  to  abuse  it 
for  their  own  purposes.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  success 
against  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Livonians,  and  Bohemians  ;  and 
he  afterwards  introduced  great  reforms,  relieving  an  oppressed 
people  from  feudal  burdens,  so  that  the  nobles  called  him  con- 
temptuously the  "  King  of  the  Peasants."     At  his  death  the 
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two  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland  were  united  under  His 
nephew,  Louis  d'Anjou. 

fioccACCio(A.D.  1313-1375). — The  father  of  Italian  prose  in  his 
celebrated  "  Decameron,"  and  the  reviver  of  Greek  in  Italy. 
He  attempted  poetry,  thinking  himself  destined  to  follow 
Dante ;  but,  reading  the  poems  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  he  felt 
the  difference.  The  study  of  Greek  had  quite  died  out,  and 
even  Homer  was  imknown  at  his  time.  The  "  Decameron"  is 
but  a  tale  of  the  Plague,  when  certain  young  people  retired  to  a 
country  seat,  and  passed  their  time  in  amusement  and  tale- 
telling.  It  is  not  even  creditable  in  its  morality  ;  but  its  style 
is  elegant  and  eloquent ;  and  it  taught  Italians  the  beauty  and 
power  of  their  own  language. 

Gotoer  (John)  (a.d  1320-1402),  an  accomplished  jurist  and 
poet.  He  was  associated  with  Chaucer  as  diplomatist,  and  in  royal 
favour.  His  writings,  judging  by  that  b^t  known,  the  "Con- 
feiisio  Amantis,"  are  learned,  mystical,  and  ponderous  in  styla 

GuEScuN  (Berth AND  du)  (a  d.  1320-1380). — He  came  fii-st  to 
England  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  King  John,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. As  general  of  Charles  Y.,  he  was  no  match  for  the  Black 
Piince,  but  on  the  death  of  the  prince  he  wrested  fix)m  the 
English  many  of  the  strongholds  they  had  taken.  The  French 
call  him  "  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age." 

Wycliffe  {John),  (a.d.  1324-1385).  He  held  the  rectory  of 
Lutterworth,  and  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Reformation.  His 
works  were  read  by  John  Huss,  and  to  Huss,  a  centuiy  later, 
succeeded  Luther.  He  early  exposed  the  scandals  of  the 
Church.  He  justified  Edward  III.  s  refusal  to  do  homage  to 
the  Po{)e  on  the  pledge  given  by  John.  In  the  reign  of 
Bichard  II.,  the  Pope  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  heretic  ; 
but  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  took  him  under  his  patronage, 
together  with  the  Lollards,  as  his  disciples  were  called.  His 
"  sixteen  conclusions  "  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation ;  and  for  this  attack  he  was  expelled  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  greatest  blow  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Latin  vulgate. 

Wykeham  (William  de)  (a.d.  1324-1403),  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester;  a  geometer  and  architect.  He  superintended  the 
building  of  Windsor  Castle,  founded  Winchester  School,  and 
the  English  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Under  Edward  HI. 
he  was  High  Chancellor  and  Prime  Minister.  He  was  im- 
peached for  extortion,  ko,y  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  was 
pai'doued.     Under  Richai*d  he  was  again  Lord  Chancellor. 
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Jfortimer  (Roger,  Earl  of  March)  (a.d.  1287-1330),  opposed 
Edvrard  and  bi8  favourites.  He  became  the  paramour  of  the 
queea,  and  joined  her  in  the  final  attack  which  she  made  upon 
England  from  France.  He  and  the  queen  acted  as  regents  for 
the  young  Edward  III.,  upon  the  murder  of  his  father.  He 
was  soon  atler  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Edward  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  was  hung  at  Tyburn. 

RiENZi  (a.d.  1325-1354),  the  son  of  a  water-carrier.  He- 
dreamt  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  and  gained  great  influence 
over  the  people.  When  the  Pope  resided  at  Avignon,  anarchy 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  nobles  tyrannized  over  the  people. 
He  was  elected  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon^ 
and  urged  him  to  return.  Failing  in  this,  he  tried  to  re-establish 
a  republic.  He  was  elected  Tribune  (1347),  and  for  some  time 
ruled  with  wisdom  and  vigour.  This  gave  place  to  a  love  of 
show  and  festival ;  and-  the  priests  urged  the  people  to  hostility 
against  a  power  which  contributed  no  solid  advantage.  He 
was  banished,  but  only  to  return  as  the  tool  of  Innocent  VI. 
Hailed  by  the  people  at  first,  he  was  soon  burnt  out  of  hi» 
palace,  through  their  hatred  of  his  meanness,  and  finally,  he 
was  assassinated. 

Lollard  {Willmm),  an  Englishman  who  propagated  Protes- 
tant doctrines  in  Germany  as  early  as  1315.  He  was  burnt  at 
Cologne,  1322.  His  followers  were  strict  Puritans.  In  Flanders 
they  were  so  much  respected  for  their  attention  to  the  sick,  that 
no  one  dared  to  molest  them.  They  were  declared  exempt 
from  Inquisitorial  power,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  obtained 
a  Bull  from  Sixtus  V.,  recognising  them  as  a  religious  order. 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  (a.d.  1328-1400).  The  earliest  English 
poet  of  distinction.  He  served  in  the  army  under  Edward 
III.,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Genoa,  where  he  appears 
to  have  met  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Froissart  (Dante 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen.)  He  was  equally  the  confidant 
of  Richard  II.  He  became  attached  to  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
He  gave  the  first  form  to  our  language,  as  Dante  did  to  Italian. 
His  works  are  characterized  by  high  genius.  He  excels  in  all 
varieties  of  humour,  and  is  exuberant  in  resources.  The  "  Can- 
terbury Tales  "  is  his  great  work. 

Lydgate  (John)  ( A. D.  -1370),  a  monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
a  great  admirer  of  the  contemporary  Italian  poets.  He  wrote 
verse  with  facility,  and  his  works  are  voluminous.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  "  The  Fall  of  Princes,"  "  The  Story  of  Thebes,''  and 
"  The  Troy  Book." 

D 
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Edward  (Black  Prince)  (a.d.  1330.1376),  eldest  son  of 
Edward  III.,  first  distinguished  himself  at  Crecy.  He  accom- 
panied  Edward  III.,  burning  and  pillaging  along  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Seine  nearly  to  Paris,  the  French  King  Philip  following 
along  the  other  bank  until  they  came  face  to  face  at  Crecy.  The 
French,  who  had  a  force  of  eight  times  that  of  the  English,  were 
dreadfully  slaughtered.  The  King  of  Bohemia  fell,  and  his 
crest  was  adopted  by  the  prince.  The  French  had  hired 
Ctenoese  archers  to  match  the  English  ;  but  their  cumbrous 
crossbows  worked  so  slowly  that  Philip  ordered  the  Genoese  to 
be  butchered.  Eight  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  John,  King  of 
France,  the  prince  repeated  his  foray,  and  met  the  French 
army  at  Poictiers.  Here  again  the  English  archers  ])revailedf 
and  Edward  took  John,  and  his  son,  prisoners.  His  last  exploit 
was  to  replace  Pedro  (the  Cruel)  on  the  throne  of  Castile.  He 
was  deceived  by  the  promises  of  Pedro,  and  had  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  his  troops.  He  tried  to  raise  the  money  by 
taxing  his  subjects  in  France,  but  vexation  and  over^exertion 
hastened  his  death. 

Handolph  {Eaarl  Murray)  (ad.  -1332),  an  eminent  Scottish 
)>atnot  and  statesman  under  Robert  Bruce.  He  was  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  his  son  David  (Bruce)  II.  His- 
torians say,  **  with  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland." 

Froissart  (Jean)  (a.d.  1335-1410),  a  French  historian  and 
poet.     He  came  eariy  to  the  English  Court  of  Edward  III.,  . 
whose  wars  he  chronicled. 

TiMUR  ("Tamerlane")  (a.d.  1335-1405),  the  greatest  of 
Oriental  conquerors.  He  set  himstlf  to  re-conquer  Pei*sia  and 
India,  and  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Irtish  and  Yolga  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the 
Archipelago.  In  Europe,  he  penetrated  to  Moscow,  and  annihi- 
lated all  the  forces  brought  against  him.  Amongst  these,  he 
overthrew  Bajazet  and  his  hosts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  after  a 
contest  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  leaving  140,000  dead  on 
the  field.  He  was  on  his  way  to  conquer  China  when  he  died. 
His  children  divided  his  territories,  and  founded  the  Great 
Moguls.  The  history  of  his  barbarities  in  dealing  with  the 
conquered  is  a  most  fearfiil  record. 

LaneaUer  (John  ofGaunt\  a.d.  1340-1390,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  He  supported  the  Black  Prince  in  re-establishing 
King  Pedro,  and,  after  the  king's  assassination,  he  married  his 
daughter  Constance,  to  obtain  a  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He 
tTaded  France  twice,  but  did  not  efiect  anything  of  importance. 
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On  tbe  death  of  Henry  of  Castile,  he  again  claimed  the  crown, 
but,  after  doing  considerable  damage,  he  was  bought  off.  His 
daughter  married  the  King  of  Portugal.  He  was  the  Pro- 
tector of  Wycliffe  and  the  Reformers. 

Manny  (Sir  Walter)  (a.d.  1342),  one  of  England's  bravest 
captains.  He  was  sent  to  relieve  the  heroic  Jane  of  Flanders, 
Countess  of  Montfort,  who,  when  Montfort  was  the  captive  of 
Philip  for  offering  to  hold  Brittany  of  Edward  III.,  conducted 
the  defence  of  the  country  herself.  The  disputed  succession  of 
Montfort,  or  Charles  de  Blois,  to  Brittany,  opened  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  wars  of  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince. 

WcUioorth  (Lord  Mayor\  accompanied  King  Richard  II.  at 
the  interview  with  Wat  Tyler,  and  struck  down  the  rebel 
leader,  who  assumed  a  menacing  attitude.  The  king  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  but  boldly  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  anger 
against  himself  for  the  zeal  of  his  servants,  by  confronting  the 
people  with  the  demand,  "Would  ye  lay  hands  upon  your  king  !" 

ih  Vere  (Earl  of  Oxford)^  a  king's  favourite,  a  dissolute 
man,  who  dispensed  all  honours  and  royal  favours.  He  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dublin,  being  the  first  English  marquis. 
He  was  impeached  and  executed. 

Gascoigne  (x.i).  1350-1413),  was  the  chief-justice  who  rebuked 
Prince  Henry,  for  threatening  him,  when  passing  sentence  on 
certain  robbers.     The  prince  was  sent  to  prison. 

Cobham  (or  Sir  John  Oldcastle),  (a.d.  1360-1418),  was  a 
leader  of  the  Lollards.  He  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  He  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  made  attempts  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  king.  This  caused  rigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  his  followers,  and  brought  them  into 
discredit.  He  was  taken,  and  burnt,  four  years  after  his 
sentence. 

ZiZKA  (a.d.  1360-1424),  the  invincible  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
He  won  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks, 
and  of  England  against  France,  at  Agincourt  particularly. 
He  resented  the  treatment  of  his  compatriots,  Jerome  and 
Hubs,  and  urged  the  irresolute  Wenceslaus  to  avenge  the 
insult  put  on  Bohemia  and  himself.  He  gathered  the  nobles, 
and  they  presented  themselves  before  the  king.  "  Take  your 
arms,"  he  said,  "  and  use  them  as  becomes  you."  With  this 
commission,  the  war  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  by  an 
attack  on  the  council-house,  out  of  the  windows  of  which  they 
hurled  thirteen  popish  senators  to  the  multitude  below,  who 
tore  them  in  pieces — a  tragedy  which  cost  the  king  his  life. 
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TliCD  Sigismnnd  of  Hun<?ary  claimed  the  throne  of  Bohemia — he 
who  had  acted  so  treacherously  ia  the  safe-conduct  given  to 
John  Huss.  With  Zizka  as  leader,  the  people  prepared  to 
resist.  They  took  Prague,  confronted  and  beat  Sigismund, 
relieved  the  Hussites  shut  up  in  Aussig,  and  gave  the  place  to 
the  flames.  At  the  seige  of  Raby  he  lost  his  only  eye  by  an 
arrow ;  but  he  still  continued  to  head  his  troops  in  a  cart,  and 
in  a  second  campaign,  beat  Sigismund's  enormous  host,  together 
with  the  Saxons  who  aided  him  on  the  North.  Sigismund  now 
desired  terms  ;  but  Zizka  was  carried  off  by  the  plague,  and  the 
war  was  prolonged  for  eleven  years  :  then  Sigismund  was 
acknowledged  King  of  Bohemia  by  the  treaty  of  Prague.  Zizka 
was  victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles,  besides  a  hundred 
sieges  and  smaller  encounters. 

Van  Eyck  (a.d.  1366-1432).  Three  brothers  and  a  sister, 
famous  as  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  and 
for  the  use  of  *'  oils  "  with  paint.  John  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  four.  They  all  excelled  in  linear  and  aerial  persj^>ective. 
Oils  were  used  long  before  tht^r  time  for  house-work,  but  they 
first  adopted  varnish  painting. 

Richard  II.  (ad.  1366-1399  ;  r.  1377),  son  of  the  Black 
Prince.  He  displayed  some  personal  bravery,  but  was  other- 
wise a  weak  prince,  whose  courtiers  were  continually  in- 
triguing. His  imbecility,  however,  developed  the  power  of 
the  Commons.  He  ravaged  Scotland  and  destroyed  the  Lowland 
cities  for  incursions  made  in  the  North  of  England  (1385).  The 
imposition  of  a  poll-tax  excited  rebellion.  His  uncles,  Glou- 
cester, Norfolk,  and  Hei-eford  (afterwards  Lancaster),  gave 
much  trouble.  Gloucester  conspired  for  the  tbrone,  was  im- 
prisoned and  murdered  at  Calais  (1397).  The  other  two 
quarrelled  on  the  subject  of  his  murder,  and  the  king  banished 
both,  enriching  himself  at  their  expense.  In  a  similar  way,  he 
outlawed  seventeen  counties  at  once  for  the  sake  of  the  fines, 
and  otherwise  alienated  the  feelings  of  his  people ;  whereupon 
his  cousin  of  Lancaster  arrived,  and,  supported  by  the  nobility, 
forced  him  to  sign  his  abdication.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  but  he  was  confined  in  Pontefract  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

Tyler  (WcU),  a  blacksmith  patriot,  outraged  by  the  violent 
manner  in  which  the  poll-tax  was  collected.  This  tax  was 
levied  on  rich  and  poor  alike  above  the  age  of  fifteen.  Tyler 
struck  dead  one  of  the  collectors  under  exceeding  provocation. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  ; 
they  set  fire  to  tiie  Savoy  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
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and  opened  the  prisons,  but  abstained  fi'om  plunder.  The 
young  king  held  a  conference  with  the  leaders  at  Mile  End. 
They  demanded  to  be  treated  as  freemen  ;  to  pay  rent  in  money, 
not  by  service ;  to  be  free  to  market  where  they  pleased  ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  forest  laws.  Tyler  himself  met  Richaitl  the 
next  day  in  Smithfield,  where  he  was  summarily  despatched  at 
the  head  of  his  100,000  followers,  some  1,500  of  whom  were 
executed. 

Straw  (Jack) J  a  leader  of  the  Essex  people  in  the  same 
revolt.  The  rising  was  formidable  enough  to  prevent  any 
further  attempt  at  collecting  the  tax. 

Percy,  The  Scotch,  under  Earl  Douglas,  ravaged  Durham, 
and  on  their  I'eturn  were  met  by  Hotspur  (Sir  Henry  Percy). 
Hotspur  lost  his  pennon,  and  Douglas  threatening  to  carry  it 
off  as  a  trophy,  Hotspur  fell  on  the  Scotch  camp  by  moonlight 
at  Otterbum.  Douglas  was  killed,  but  Percy  and  many  moi-e 
were  captured  This  was  Chevy  Chase  (a.d.  1388).  Richard  II. 
was  persuaded  to  treat  the  Percys  as  rebels,  and  he  confiscated 
their  estates.  Hotspur  upon  this  agreed  to  Henry  Bolingbroke's 
being  king,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  Northumberland 
£unily  became  very  powerful.  They  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Homildon  Hill  (a.d.  1 402).  Henry  IV.  demanded  a  share  of  the 
ransom  money  to  be  paid  for  Douglas  and  other  chiefs,  which 
Hotspur  refused.  He  joined  the  Welsh  rebels,  and  was  slain 
at  Shrewsbury.  His  son,  the  second  earl,  fought  for  the  Red 
Rose,  and  fell  at  St.  Alban's  (a.d.  1455). 

SiGiSMUND  (a.d.  1366-1437  ;  r.  1386),  Emperor  of  the  West, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  became  King  of  Hungary 
by  marriage,  but  his  claim  was  disputed  by  Wladislaus  V.,  King 
of  Poland.  The  French  aided  Sigismund  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks,  but  their  assistance  availed  nothing.  On  the 
deposition  of  Wenceslaus,  he  and  Jobst  were  rivals  for  the 
Empire.  Wenceslaus,  Sigismund,  and  Jobst  all  bore  the  title 
at  once.  It  was  singular  that  at  the  same  time  (1410)  there 
were  also  three  rival  popes.  Jobst  died,  and  Wenceslaus  con- 
sented to  resign  his  title  to  Sigismund,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1414).  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  great 
Council  of  Constance,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  his 
troops  (1414).  Despite  the  safe-conduct  of  Sigismund,  Huss 
and  Jerome  were  both  seized  as  heretics,  and  condemned  by 
this  Council  to  the  flames.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Wen- 
ceslaus of  Bohemia,  he  succeeded  to  that  kingdom.  The  fifteen 
years'  war  of  the  Hussites  followed,  in  which  Zizka  played  so 
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important  a  part  against  the  Emperor.  Sigismund  was  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  shortly  after,  King  of  Italy  (1431). 

Bajazet  I.  (A.D.  1347-1403;  r.  1389).  An  Emir  of  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  the  first  of  his  family  to  assume  the  title  of  Sultan. 
He  conquered  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Moldavia,  and  Hungary, 
totally  routing  Sigismund  on  the  Danube  (1396).  An  attack 
on  Constantinople  was  meditated,  but  Bajazet  found  his  con- 
queror in  Tamerlane  (1402).     He  died  in  captivity. 

Henry  IV.,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  (a.d.  1366  1413.; 
R.  1399).  The  Earl  of  March,  son  of  Clarence,  was  the  rightful 
heir,  a  child  seven  years  old,  whom  Henry  kept  in  custody. 
To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  priests,  he,  unlike  his  father,  who 
protected  the  Lollards,  sanctioned  penal  laws  against  heresy, 
and  commenced  by  burning  a  clergyman  (a.d.  1401).  But  the 
good  will  of  the  priests  did  not  pi'event  a  variety  of  disturbances, 
arising  from  the  doubt  of  Richard's  fate,  the  legal  claim  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  impolitic  acts,  offensive  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles.  The  weakness  of  his  position  on  the  throne 
enabled  the  Commons  to  secure  an  increase  of  power,  in  freedom 
of  debate  and  control  of  supplies. 

Akne  of  Bohemia,  (a.d.  1367-1394),  surnamed  the  good 
Queen  Anne,  from  her  piety  and  the  fact  of  her  encouragement 
of  Wycliffe.  Through  the  influence  of  her  Court,  the  i*eform 
doctrines  spread  to  Jerome  and  Huss,  and  others  who  subse- 
quently became  actors  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

Jerome  (of  Prague)  (a.d.  1370-1416)  visited  Oxford  and 
became  acquainted  with  Wycliffe's  writings.  He  returned  to 
Bohemia,  and  was  commissioned  by  Wladislaus  II.  of  Poland 
to  organize  the  new  University  of  Cracow ;  and  Sigismund  of 
Hungary  invited  him  to  preach  before  him.  His  declaration  of 
the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  provoked  the  attacks  of  the  clergy  of 
Prague,  and  open  warfai'e  prevailed.  Jerome  so  exposed  Popish 
doctrine,  relic  worship,  indulgences,  dbc,  as  to  inflame  the 
people  to  acts  of  violence  on  the  priests.  Hearing  of  the 
treacherous  treatment  of  hiB  friend  Huss,  at  Constance,  he 
boldly  proceeded  to  join  him.  He  arrived  too  late,  but  the 
same  martyrdom  was  prepared  for  him. 

Beaufort  {Cardinal)  (a.d.  1370-1447).  An  English  prelate, 
who  attended  the  Council  of  Constance,  before  which  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  summoned,  to  render  account 
of  their  Wycliflite  viewa  Huss  was  burnt  a.d.  1415.  Beaufort 
WM  youngest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  tutor  of  Henry  Y. 
mdHenxjYL 
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Glendower  (Owen)  (a.d.  1349-1415).  claimed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  Llewellyn,  and  was  declared  Prince  of  Wales  in  opposi- 
tion to  Prince  Henry.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Sir  £klmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Henry  refused  the  Percys  ])errai8sion  to  i*ansom  their  relative. 
This  united  the  Percys  to  Glendower,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  Percy  was  killed  and  Douglas  captured  ;  but 
Glendower  never  submitted,  and  was  in  arms  in  Henry  V.*s  reign. 

Scrape,  Archbishop  of  York,  joined  the  rebellion  of  Mow- 
bray and  Northumberland  (1405).  He  was  taken  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  executed.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind. 
Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  suffered  the  like  fate.  Nor- 
thumberland escaped,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  at  Bramham 
Moor  (1408). 

Sawtreey  a  clergyman ;  the  first  burnt  for  his  religious 
opinions,  which  were  those  of  Wycliffe. 

Huss  (John)  (a.d.  1375-1415),  a  native  of  Hussinatz,  in 
Bohemia.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Prague. 
King  Wenceslaus  encouraged  him  to  embrace  reform  doctrines, 
and  he  boldly  proclaimed  himself  a  follower  of  Wycliffe.  Alex- 
ander y.  excommunicated  him,  and  he  was  cited  to  the  Council 
of  Constance  under  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
He  was  condemned,  and  burnt  notwithstanding  the  guarantee 
of  the  Em{)eror. 

Ghiberti  (a.d.  1381-1455),  a  famous  Italian  sculptor  and 
bronze-founder.  The  celebrated  gates  for  the  baptistry  of 
Florence  were  the  work  of  his  lifetime,  occupying  forty-nine 
years.  Of  this  splendid  work  of  art  Michael  Angelo  said,  they 
were  "  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise."  The  panels  are 
enriched  with  Biblical  illustrations. 

Henry  V.  (a.d.  1387-1422;  r.  1413),  eldest  son  of  Henry 
IV.  He  had  in  early  life  been  the  associate  of  persons  of  bad 
repute.-  The  first  indication  of  his  superiority  was  his  sub- 
mission to  Judge  Gascoigne,  when  sent  to  prison  for  contempt 
of  court.  On  his  accession,  he  broke  away  from  his  former 
companions,  and  retained  his  father's  best  men,  and  among 
them  Ckiscoigiie.  The  Wycliffites  were  mixed  up  with  political 
partisans,  who  brought  them  into  great  disrepute  and  trouble. 
Henry's  wars  were  mostly  successfaL  He  besieged  Harfieur, 
and  engaged  100,000  French  with  12,000  English,  at  Agincoui-t 
— one  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  on  record  (1415).  In 
1417  a  renewed  war  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420), 
by  which   Henry,  marrying  Catherine,  was  to   be  regent  for 
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Cbarles  YI.  (a  lunatic),  and  the  two  crowns  to  be  united  on  the 
French  king^s  death.  In  1422,  with  his  queen  and  infant  son, 
he  held  Parliament  at  Rouen,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  to 
introduce  the  future  king  to  the  capital. 

Medici  (Cosmo  de')  (a.d.  1389-1464).  An  illustrious  Floren- 
tine, and  called  "  the  Father  of  his  counti-y."  Like  Giovanni, 
his  father,  he  sought  to  promote  all  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Republic.  He  gave  an  asylum  to  Pope  John  XXIII., 
when  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  A  rival  faction, 
headed  by  Rinaldo  di  Albizzi,  in  1433,  banished  Cosmo  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  He  settled  at  Venice,  but  was  soon  re- 
called to  the  chief  magistracy  at  Florence,  and  ruled  with  con- 
summate wisdom,  fostering  by  his  wealth,  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  of  Italy.  On  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  many 
learned  Greeks  were  invited  to  his  coui-t.  Naples  and  Venice 
once  threatened  to  make  war  on  Florence,  which  Cosmo  averted 
by  calling  in  several  large  loans  which  he  had  advanced  to  those 
States. 

GuTENBERQ  (of  Mainz)  (a.d.  1397-1468),  the  inventor  of 
printing.  He  laboured  some  years  secretly  at  this  work.  By 
degrees  he  advanced  from  block-printing  to  moveable  wooden 
types  ;  the  work  was  clumsy,  and  he  was  dependent  on  Faustus, 
a  rich  burgess,  for  funds.  In  1452  he  advanceii  to  the  use  of 
metal  types,  and  printed  secretly,  without  date  or  place,  the 
**  Biblia  Latina  Vulgata,"  for  which  the  price  of  manuscript  was 
demanded.  A  servant,  SchcefTer,  devised  a  sui>erior  method  of 
making  the  matrices  for  type,  and  better  ink  ;  whereupK)n 
Faustus  proposed  that  he  should  maiTy  his  daughter,  and  start  on 
his  own  account.  Faustus  suddenly  demanded  payment  of  the 
loan  made  to  Gutenberg,  which  he  was  only  able  to  meet  by 
resigning  all  his  plant  and  the  copies  of  his  Vulgata.  Gutenbei^ 
survived  this  dastardly  treatment,  and  afterwards  found  a  sup- 
porter in  Conrad  Humery,  an  influential  citizen  of  Mainz. 

Joan  d'Arc  (the  Maid  of  Orleans)  (a.d.  1411-1431).  In 
the  time  of  the  voluptuous  Charles  VI ,  when  the  greater  part  of 
his  kingdom  was  conquered  by  the  English,  Joan  declared  herself 
commissioned  by  God  to  deliver  her  country  and  crown  the  King 
at  Rheims.  Her  mission  was  approved  by  the  King  and  the 
Universities.  She  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
beleaguered  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  an  age  of  gross  super- 
stition, one  side  was  as  much  elated  as  the  other  was  scared,  by 
die  sappoeed  supernatural  power  of  the  maid.  Her  progress 
dty  to  city  was  tiiumphant ;  scarce  a  blow  was  struck  in 
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defence  ;  and  at  Rheims  the  coronation  took  place.  The  maid 
now  wished  to  retire  to  her  village  and  humble  parents  ;  but 
the  influence  of  her  presence  in  the  army  was  too  great  to  be 
given  up.  At  length  she  was  captured  at  Compi^gne  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sold  to  the  English  by  John  of  Luxem- 
burg. A,n  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  consisting  ol  the  Vicar-Greneral 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  condenmed  her 
for  sorcery  *and  heresy,  and  she  was  presently  burnt  at  Kouen. 
No  one  made  the  least  effort  to  interfere,  neither  her  king,  her 
French  judges  and  accusei*s,  her  own  people,  nor  the  English. 
Some  doubt  exists  as  to  her  fate,  from  the  fact  that  a  young 
woman  pei-sonating  Joan,  professedly  escaped  from  the  Inqui- 
sitors, was  recognised  as  Joan  by  her  own  family  within  five 
years  of  the  supposed  execution  (1436). 

Caxton  {William)  (ad.  1412-1496),  a  farmer*8  lad  in 
Kent.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Large,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  left  him  property,  with  which  he  settled  at  Bniges.  He 
visited  Strasburg,  where  he  heard  of  Gutenberg's  discovery  of 
printing.  He  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  this  great  discovery 
and  introduce  it  into  England.  The  English  king,  and  Earls 
Warwick  and  Rivei-s,  favoured  his  scheme,  and  encouraged  him 
to  set  up  presses  in  Westminster  Sanctuary  and  in  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.  The  paper  he  used  was  brought  from  abroad,  as  no 
such  manufacture  existed  in  England.  He  printed  the  works 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  also  the  Holy  Bible.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Wyukyn  de  Worde,  in  whose  time  j)aper  was  first 
made  in  England. 

Henry  VL  (a.d.  1421-1461 ;  R.  1422),  only  son  of  Henry  V. 
was  proclaimed  at  the  age  of  nine  months.  His  uncle,  Gloucester, 
governed  England,  and  Bedford  held  the  regency  of  France. 
He  was  not  crowned  in  Paiis  till  1430.  His  claim  on  Fmnoe 
was  contested  by  the  son  of  the  imbecile  Charles  VI.;  and  he, 
sustained  by  the  singular  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  raised 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  created  a  panic  among  the  English, 
was  crowned  Charles  VII.  at  Rheims.  On  the  death  of 
Bedford,  1435,  English  influence  gradually  declined.  The  impo- 
tence of  Henry  caused  a  long  protectorate,  in  which  Cardinal 
Beaufort  and  others  sought  Gloucester's  overthrow,  and  accom- 
plished his  death.  French  affairs  were  neglected  for  home 
squabbles,  and  in  1451,  nothing  of  Fmnce  belonged  to  England 
but  Calais.  The  Duke  of  York  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  civil  wars  raged  from  a  d.  1455-1471.  Henry  was 
driven  from  the  throne  a.d.  1461. 
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Walsingf^m  (a.d.  -1440). — The  historian  of  this  period. 
His  history  extends  from  1273  to  the  death  of  Henry  V.  He 
also  produced  a  work,  entitled  "  Ypodigma  Neustriae." 

Cdde  (John)  (a.d.  -1450),  an  Irishman  and  a  refugee  in 
France,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer — the  name  of  the 
beir  to  the  throne.  He  led  20,000  men  of  Kent,  who  demanded 
redress  of  many  grievances  in  the  Grovernment.  He  was  exe- 
cuted (1450).— 6V<j  "  Battles,  Insurrections,"  &c.     * 

Warwick  {Earl\  one  of  the  Yorkist  party.  He  was  nick- 
named the  '*  king-maker."  His  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and  his 
sumptuous  hospitality,  made  him  more  ()opular  and  iK)werful 
than  the  kings  iu  whose  time  he  lived.  He  took  Henry  YL 
prisoner  (1460)  at  Northafiipt<m.  He  was  l>eaten  at  St.  Alban's 
by  Queen  Margaret,  who  recovered  her  imbecile  husband  ;  but 
the  Yorkist  party  prevailed.  He  encountered  Margaret  at 
Towton  after  the  accession  of  Edwaixl  of  York.  Margaret  sought 
help  from  France  for  her  infant  son.  Warwick  (a  Neville)  took 
offence  at  Edward's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and 
released  Henry ;  but  Henry  was  captured,  and  Warwick  slain 
at  Barnet  (1471). 

Tudor  (Owen)y  a  W^elsh  gentleman,  who  married  Catherine, 
widow  of  Henry  V.  Through  their  son,  Edmund  of  Kichmond, 
Henry  VII.,  came  to  the  throue. 

Stiffolk  (Duke)  succeeded  Earl  Salisbury  in  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  which  he  was  forced  to  raise.  He  negotiated  Henry  YI.'s 
marriage,  and  combined  with  Beaufort  and  the  rest  to  over- 
throw Gloucester.  He,  with  the  queen,  governed  the  king- 
dom ;  but  the  murder  of  his  rival,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
queen  (a  Frenchwoman)  made  him  an  object  of  hatred.  He 
was  accused  of  treason.  The  king,  to  save  him,  banished  him 
for  five  years.  He  was  treacherously  murdered  on  board  the 
vessel  which  took  him  from  Dover. 

Somerset  (a.d.  -1455)  was  Governor  of  Normandy  and  suc- 
cessor to  Suffolk  in  England,  but  unpopular  through  the  loss 
of  France.  The  queen  and  council  were  unable  to  resist 
the  Yorkist  party ;  they  sent  Somerset  to  the  Tower,  and 
appointed  the  Duke  of  York  Protector.  Somerset  was  released 
by  the  king  and  reinstated,  but  only  to  perish  at  St  Alban's 
in  the  first  of  the  Civil  Wara. 
^■q^BfiLLiNi^GiovANi  and  GiSKTiLE)(A.D.  1422-1512),  two  brothers, 
^Ui  painters.     Colours  were  commonly  mixed  with  size  aud 

■men,  forming  what  is  known  as  distemper.     Van  Eyek 

Jl  oil,  a  seci-et  which  Antonelli,  a  Yenetian,  had  learnt  fit)m 
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Van  Eyck.  Giovani,  disguised  as  a  Yenetiau  gentleman  desir- 
ous of  haviug  his  portrait  taken,  learnt  the  secret  in  Antonelli's 
studio.  He  was  famous  as  the  head  of  the  Titian  school,  and 
broke  away  from  the  conventionalities  of  the  old  Greek  school. 
Titian  himself  was  his  pupil.  Of  Gentile  is  told  the  curious 
story  of  his  "  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,"  and  the  Sultan's  cii- 
ticisms  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  To  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  copy,  the  Sultan  caused  an  attendant  to  be  decapitated  on 
the  spot. 

Louis  XL  (a.d.  1423-1483  ;  r.  1461),  the  son  of 
Charles  VII.  In  early  life  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  his  father  by  his  love  of  ^intrigue  and  riot.  He  was 
banished  for  the  murder  of  Agnes  Sorell,  his  father's  favourite 
mistress.  He  married,  firat,  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
On  ascending  the  throne,  he  secured  the  military  power  by 
substituting  mercenaries  for  the  feudal  levies  of  the  past.  His 
disregard  of  the  conventionalities  of  tlie  Court,  and  his  studied 
neglect  of  the  nobles,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  league  of  "  The 
Public  Good."  This  and  a  subsequent  league  of  the  Dukes  of 
Guienne  and  Burgundy  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  Louis 
defeated  by  stratagem  and  assassination.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  *Burguudy  left  his  inheritance  to  a  daughter,  Mary. 
Louis  vainly  sought  her  hand,  which  was  bestowed  on  his 
rival,  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  contributed  more  than 
any  monarch  before  him  to  the  power  of  the  middle-class,  by 
favouring  trade  and  commerce.  He  was  the  first  French  king 
to  adopt  the  title  of  ^<  Most  Christian  King,"  and,  perhaps, 
least  of  all  deserved  it. 

Mahomet  IL  (the  Conqueror)  (a.d.  1430-1481)  first  Sultan  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Greek  Empire  of  Constantinople.  With  250,000  men,  300 
galleys,  and  200  smaller  vessels  on  the  Bosphorus,  he  laid  siege  to 
the  city.  The  vessels  were  roughly  bandied  by  the  Grenoese  mari- 
nei*s,  and  Mahomet  by  night  caused  his  vesseb  to  be  carried  over- 
land and  launched  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  The  Greeks 
were  amazed  to  see  their  harbour  occupied  by  the  Turks  while 
so  carefully  guarding  its  entrance.  Fifty  days  the  siege  lasted. 
Then  came  the  assault,  and  the  amalgamated  ^*  Christians," 
Venetians,  Genoese,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  were  overpowered 
by  numbers.  Constantine,  the  last  Christian  Emperor,  fell 
dead  in  the  breach.  St  Sophia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
'<  infidel    Turk."     Pius   II.  preached   a  crusade   against  the 
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iuvuders,  but  they  extended  their  new  empire,  only  checked 
on  the  side  of  Hungary.  For  the  age  he  was  an  enlightened 
governor,  and  promoted  commerce,  education,  and  religion, 
allowing  the  Greeks  freedom  in  this  re8{)ect,  because  of  their 
importance  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Alkxander  VI.  (Roderic  Borgia)  (a.d.  1431-1503),  by  bribery 
caused  himself  to  he  elected  pope  (a.d.  1492).  He  engaged  in 
war  with  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  resisting  his  claims  on  Naples. 
Be.sieged  in  his  castle  of  St  Angelo,  Alexander  yielded  every- 
thing, and  Charles,  in  return  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to 
kis,**  the  poi>e's  feet.  The  battle  of  Tornovo  destroyed  Charles's 
projects.  Increased  dominion  and  wealth  were  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  pope,  ministered  to  by*  the  notorious  Csesar  Borgia,  his 
son.  Poison  and  the  dagger  removed  those  whom  biibery  could 
not  convert  to  their  plans.  Murder  and  plunder  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  most  outrageous  licentiousness.  They  were  at 
length  poisoned,  but  the  son  survived.  These  proc^dings  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  papacy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Keformation. 

Charles  the  Bold  (Duke  of  Burgundy)  (1433-1476)  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  at  war  with  his  feudal  superior, 
Louis  XI.  of  France.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Philip 
the  Good,  he  attacked  Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  band  &f  French 
refugees.  He  afterwaixls  exhausted  the  immense  treasures  col- 
lected in  his  father's  prosperous  reign.  Louis  proposed  an 
interview  at  Liege,  hoping  to  detach  the  duke  from  a  league 
with  Edward  IV.  The  citizens  at  that  moment  broke  out 
into  insurrection ;  which  Charles  attributed  to  Louis,  who  be- 
came his  prisoner.  He  made  Louis  witness  the  ferocious  revenge 
taken  upon  the  rebels.  He  then  ravaged  France,  and  took 
several  cities.  His  ambition  even  carried  him  to  Switzerland, 
and  he  waged  a  disastrous  war,  which,  with  other  misadventures, 
completely  prostrated  him.  On  his  death  Louis  seized  Bur- 
gundy, and  Flandei^s  went,  by  marriage,  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria. 

Ximenez  (a.d.  1437-1517).  He  was  confessor  to  Isabella  of 
Castile,  and  succeeded  Mendoza  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Here 
he  was  rebuked  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  not  maintaining  the 
splendour  of  his  office,  but  appropriating  his  revenues  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  founded  a  university  at  Alcala,  inviting 
thither  the  most  distinguished  men  from  Paris,  Bologna,  and 
Salamanca.  He  undertook  a  valuable  polyglot  Bible.  For  the 
oonveraion  of  the  Moors  in  Grenada,  he  advised  persuasion,  but 
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afterwards  used  the  Inquisition.  As  executor  of  the  will  of 
Isabella  be  had  great  political  power.  He  became  governor  of 
the  state,  gmnd  inquisitor,  and  cardinal.  He  conquered  Gran 
in  Africa  at  his  own  expense;  refused  to  allow  "dispensations'* 
to  be  sold,  or  any  papal  bull  to  be  introduced  without  sanction 
of  the  royal  council.  He  was  regent  pending  the  arrival  of 
Charles  V.  from  Flanders;  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Jean 
d'Albret,  ex-King  of  Navarre  ;  overpowered  the  nobility  by  the 
creation  of  a  militia  ;  and  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Flemings 
for  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Charles,  on  his  arrival,  refused  to  see 
Ximenez,  and  deprived  him  of  all  office — an  ingratitude  so  morti- 
fying, that  it  caused  his  death. 

Edward  IV.  (a.d.  1442-1483  ;  R.  1461),  Earl  of  March  and 
descendant  of  the  united  York  and  Clarence  families.  (See 
Crenealogical  Table.)  His  title  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
Henrys  descended  from  Lancaster  (John  of  Gaunt).  Edwaixl 
set  himself  to  reform  abuses  existing  imder  the  late  king,  and 
he  dismissed  the  incompetent  ministers  of  Henry  VI.  The 
growing  disorder  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  jealous  rivalries  of 
the  nobles,  necessitated  the  (issei*tion  of  a  resolute  will.  At 
Towton  he  directed  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  the 
Lancastrians.  He  put  to  death  1,400  obnoxious  persons  of  i*ank, 
180  of  whom  were  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  His  wife  did  all 
she  could  to  advance  her  own  family,  the  Woodvilles.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Nevilles,  and  they  made  common 
cause  with  the  Lancastrian  remnant.  Edward  became  so 
unpopular  that  he  fled  to  Holland  ;  but  he  recovered  his 
position  by  the  Battle  of  Bamet  (1471).  At  Tewkesbury  (1471) 
Edward  captured  Queen  Margaret  and  the  prince.  The  prince 
was  murdered  at  his  instigation,  and  Margaret  was  imprisoned 
nntil  ransomed  by  Louis  of  France. 

De*  Medici  (Lorenzo)  (a.d.  1448-1492 ;  r.  1469)  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father  as  chief  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  owing 
to  the  high  commercial  position  their  family  occupied.  By 
lavish  expenditure  in  ornamenting  Florence,  and  making  it  the 
repository  of  learning  and  art,  the  people  submitted  to  the 
Medici  as  to  sovereign  princes.  Ultimately,  the  exhaustion  of 
their  wealth  entailed  mischief  on  the  state  greater  than  the 
benefits  it  had  conferred.  Lorenzo  was  surnamed  the  Mag- 
nificent. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  (a.d.  1451-1512)  was  employed  at  the 
Court  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  as  head  of  a  board  of  naviga- 
tion.    He  conceived  a  great  desire  to  follow  up  the  exploits  of 
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Columbus,  and  reached  South  America  in  twenty-seven  days 
from  the  Canaries  (1499).  An  Italian  biographer  first  sug- 
gested that  his  mime  should  be  given  to  the  new  continent 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da)  (a.d.  1452-1519),  an  Italian  artist, 
architect,  and  engint»er.  He  is  famed  for  his  "  Cenacolo,"  or  Last 
Supf)er,  at  Milan.  It  has  nearly  perished  from  being  painted 
on  a  damp  wall.  He  was  the  first  to  master  the  mysteries  of 
chiaro-scuro.  He  never  did  much  in  colouring.  His  treatise, 
**  lYattato  della  Pittura,"  is  remarkable. 

Albuquerque  (a.d.  1452-1515),  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  His  aim  was  the  extension  of  Portuguese 
power  in  the  East  He  erected  a  fort  at  Cochin,  in  Malabar, 
explored  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  followed  up  the  capture  of 
Calicut)  in  India,  by  taking  Goa,  the  stronghold  of  the  Maho- 
metans, which  became  the  metropolis  of  Portuguese  IndiiL  He 
took  Malacca,  and  attempted  the  fortress  of  Aden.  He  twice 
got  possession  of  Ormuz,  and  established  his  nephew  there.  He 
contemplated  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Nile  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Jtichard  III.  (A.D.  1450-1485 ;  r.  1483),  Earl  Gloucester, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Edward  IV.,  an  unscrupulous  and 
daring  man.  When  the  young  Prince  Edward,  Margaret's  son, 
was  brought  into  the  presence  of  fklward  IV.,  Earl  Gloucester 
assassinated  the  boy.  He  is  charged  with  having  i>oignarded 
the  prince's  father  also,  Henry  VI.,  and  he  procured  the  death 
of  Clarence.  He  became  regent  for  Edward  V .,  and  induced 
Buckingham  and  Hastings  to  consent  to  the  death  of  Earl  Rivers 
and  other  relations  of  the  young  king.  Ho  next  planned  the 
death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
as  Hastings  stood  in  his  way  by  his  loyalty,  he  was  executed 
for  a  conspiracy  with  Jane  Shore,  the  late  king's  mistress. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  taken  refuge  with  his  mother  in  the 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  but  Gloucester  induced  the  Primate 
to  surrender  him  to  his  care.  Forthwith  the  orders  were  given 
for  the  princes  to  be  murdered  whilst  they  slept  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  were  secretly  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stone 
stairs  leading  to  their  chamber  (1483).  To  insure  the  silence 
of  Buckingham,  hie  accomplice,  he  l)estowed  upon  him  many 
signal  favours.  When,  however,  Gloucester  seized  uy)on  the 
crown,  and  was  proclaimed  as  Richard  III.,  Buckingham 
deserted  him  and  consorted  with  the  youn^  Earl  of  Richmond, 
grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  the  heir  of  Lancaster.  Richard 
hoped  to  strengthen  his  position   by  marrying  Edwaitl   V.'s 
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sister  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  he  first  poisoned  his 
own  wife.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  gave  the  victory  to  Henrjr 
Tudor,  and  terminated  the  career  of  this  wretched  monarch. 

Ferdinand  V.  of  Arragon  (a.d.  1462-1516).  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  Spain's  greatness.  He  annexed  Castile  to  Arra- 
gon by  marriage  with  Isabella ;  he  conquered  Grenada,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Moors,  and  recovered  Navarre ;  and  already 
possessed  of  Sicily^  he  conquered  Naples.  He  and  his  queen 
were  buried  in  the  Alhambra.  His  ungrateful  conduct  to 
Gronzalva  de  Cordova,  who  acquired  Naples  for  him,  and  to 
Columbus,  whom  he  ignored,  and  his  infidelity  to  Isabella,  do 
not  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his  character. 

Savonarola  (a.d.  1452-1408),  "a  reformer  before  the  Refor- 
mation "  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  loudly  censured  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  entered  a  convent,  expecting 
a  state  of  angelic  purity,  and  was  grievously  disappointed.  He 
then  turned  to  the  Holy  Sciiptures,  and  though  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  natural  hesitation  of  speech,  he  became  a  preacher 
of  such  masterly  eloquence,  under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  at  Florence,  that  he  drew  overflowing  crowds  to  the 
cathedral.  When  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Italy  and  approached 
Florence,  Savonarola  was  sent  to  confer  with  him.  He  assumed 
the  bold  tone  of  one  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  ofiSce,  and 
obtained  favourable  terms  from  Charles.  He  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  Florence,  based  on  religious  principles ;  and  he 
abolished  all  monopolies.  His  fearless  attacks  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome  caused  the  priest  party  to  seek  his  ruin.  A  fuiious 
mob  was  instigated  to  attack  his  house.  He  was  dragged  to 
the  Inquisition,  given  up  to  the  torture,  and  ultimately,  with- 
out tidal,  strangled  and  burnt.  Strange  to  say,  ten  years 
afterwards  his  portrait  was  ordered  to  be  placed  among  the 
canonical  saints  of  the  Vatican. 

GoNZALO  (1453-1515),  a  Spanish  general,  and  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  chivalry  of  the  times.  He  was  called  "  the 
Great  Captain,"  and  was  idolized  by  his  soldiers.  He  conquered 
Calabria  and  Naples  for  Spain,  defeating  and  expelling  the 
French.  He  was  also  the  conqueror  of  the  Moors  in  Grenada. 
The  suspicious  and  jealous  Ferdinand  recalled  his  viceroy  ;  and 
knowing  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  refused  to  send  him 
again  to  Italy,  though  besought  by  the  pope  and  other  allies. 

Shore  (Jane){K,D,  1527),  was  the  wife  of  a  goldsmith.  She  was 
the  mistress  of  Edward  IV.  After  his  death  she  was  made  to 
do  public   penance,   and  she  ended   her  days  in  neglect 
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misery.     Shoreditch  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  her  having 
dwelt  there,  or  because  her  body  was  found  there. 

Keuculin  (ad  1455-1521),  a  famous  German  scholar  and 
reformer.  He  resided  at  Heidelberg,  and  by  his  labours  in  the 
studies  of  law,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  he  gi-eatly  facilitated  the 
reformation.  An  Apostate  Jew,  Pfeffercom,  a  Dominican 
zealous  against  Judaism,  obtained  a  decree  from  Maximilian  I., 
that  all  Jewish  books  should  be  destroyed.  Keuchlin  was  com- 
missioned to  inquii-e  into  the  subject,  and  gave  great  offence  by 
refusing  his  sanction  to  this  vandalism.  In  1511  he  published 
a  work  entitled  "Speculum  Oculare."  His  enemies  at  once  de- 
nounced the  author  as  a  heretic,  and  Reuchlin  was  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition.  He  was  Melancthon's  cousin,  and  be- 
came a  professor  at  the  same  University  of  Wittemberg. 
His  celebrated  Siitire,  **  Epistolre  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  was 
written  \\\K)n  a  bitter  controversy  of  the  day. 

Henry  VII.  {Tudor)  (a.d.  U57-1509 ;  R.  U85),  son  of 
Edmund  Tudor,  and  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor.  He  belonged  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  Lancastrian  family.  {See  Genealogical 
Table.)  He  married  Elizabeth  of  Clarence  and  York,  sister  of 
the  murdered  princes,  and  thus  united  the  claims  of  the  thi'ee 
rival  families.  He  secured  the  person  of  Edwai*d,  Earl  War- 
wick, son  of  Clarence,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  he 
lived  in  fear  of  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  bis  prisoner.  He 
was  remarkable  for  avarice,  and  employed  two  lawyers,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  to  extort  money  from  the  people.  The  court  of 
Star  Chamber  was  made  use  of  for  levying  fines  \  taxes  wer« 
imposed  for  wai^s  which  were  never  commenced ;  he  took  pay- 
ment from  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  resign  his  claim  to  Fmnce  ;  he  confiscated  to  his  own  use 
the  pro]>erty  of  Earl  Stanley,  who  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth. 

Stanley  {Sir  William)  (a.d.  -1495).  When  Richmond  (Henry 
VII  )  invaded  England,  Stanley  raised  7,000  men,  without 
declaring  his  intention.  Soon  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 
worth commenced,  he  saw  Kichard  desperately  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  with  Henry  of  Richmond.  Stanley  then  decided  to 
arrest  Richard  and  save  Henry.  In  the  attempt  Richard  was 
slain,  and  Stanley  at  once  transfen'ed  the  crown  to  the  head  of 
Henry,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  He  was  executed,  on  siis- 
picion  of  having  countenanced  Perkin  Warbeck,  by  the  king, 
whose  life  he  had  saved. 

Simnel,     Among  the   many  plots  disturbing  Henry  VII.8 
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reign,  Lord  Lovel  and  others,  put  forwaixi  a  youth,  Simnel, 
a  baker's  son,  who  was  to  personate  Klchard  of  York,  one  of 
the  murdered  princes,  with  the  pretence  that  he  had  escaped. 
Meanwhile  a  rumour  was  alioat  that  Warwick  had  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  the  plan  of  impersonating  him  was 
adopted  instead.  Simnel  was  proclaimed  Edward  YI.,  at 
Dublin,  1487.  To  counteract  this  movement,  Warwick  was 
led  out  from  prison,  and  publicly  paraded  in  London  ;  but  the 
Irish  preferred  the  counterfeit,  and  rallied  around  Simnel.  His 
supporters  invaded  England,  but  Henry  completely  reduced 
them  at  Newark.  Simnel  waa  captured,  and  being  pai'doned, 
was  received  into  the  palace  as  a  scullion. 

Warheck  (a.d.  -1499),  a  youth  put  forward  to  personate  the 
young  Duke  of  York.  He  was  conducted  to  Ireland  as  Richard 
Plantagenet  (1492).  He  was  recognized  by  the  King  of  France, 
and  encouraged  to  invade  England.  After  fruitless  attempts 
on  Kent  and  in  Ireland,  he  had  better  success  with  James  IV. 
of  Scotland.  James  consented  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  people 
in  England,  by  an  incursion  into  the  North .  The  people  did  not 
rise,  and  Warbeck  hastened  South,  to  take  advantage  of  an 
insurrection  in  Cornwall,  to  resist  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  speedily  captured,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  was 
aflerwards  executed,  for  conspiring  with  Warwick  to  murder 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  and  effect  their  escape. 

Edward  (Earl  of  Warwick)  (a.d.  -1499),  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  Edwai-d  IV. 
On  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the  young  Duke  of  York,  he 
became  next  claimant  to  the  throne,  as  male  heir.  He  was 
first  cousin  to  Elizabeth,  whom  Henry  VII.  married.  He  was 
kept  closely  confined  in  the  Tower,  until  he  was  executed  for 
an  attempt  to  escape  with  Warbeck.  He  was  the  last  male  of 
the  Plantagenet  name. 

Foyninga  (a.d.  -1494),  was  deputy-governor  of  Ireland.  His 
able  administration  thwarted  the  efforts  of  Warbeck  He  gave 
the  name  to  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  (1495),  which  formed  the 
basis  of  government  till  the  Union.  The  principle  laid  down 
was  this  :  that  no  bill  should  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  Par- 
liament unless  previously  sanctioned  by  the  English  Council. 

Arthur  (a.d.  1485-1502),  the  eldest  son  of  Heni-y  VII.  He 
married  Catherine  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  received  a  lai^e 
dowry.  His  death  occurred  almost  directly  after,  and,  un- 
willing to  lose  the  dowry,  Henry  VII.  caused  his  next  $on, 
Henry  (VIII.),  only  eleven  years  old,  to  marry  the  widow. 
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Margaret  was  Henry  VII.'s  eldest  daughter,  whose  marriage 
with  James  lY.  of  Scotland  led  to  the  Stuart  succession. 

Empson  Midi  Dudley. —  Two  lawyers  who,  as  Henry  VII. 's 
agents,  exacted  pecuniary  contributions  from  the  people  for  the 
king.  For  this  oflfice  they  were  made  barons  of  the  exchequer. 
They  had  a  staff  of  spies,  informers,  and  inquisitors  in  their 
pay,  to  detect  cases  in  which  fines  might  be  imposed  for  the 
infringement  of  any  penal  statute.  They  struck  such  terror 
into  the  members  of  Parliament,  that  Dudley  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1504).  He  became  the 
head  of  an  aristocratic  family  still  V>earing  his  name.  They 
were  both  thrown  into  piison  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  proceeded 
against  by  bill  of  attainder. 

De  la  Pole  (Earl  of  Suffolk)  (a.d.  -1613).     A  nephew 

of  Edward  IV.  He  was  a  refugee  in  Flanders,  and  waa 
delivered  up  to  Henry  VII.,  who  confined  him  in  the  Tower. 
Henry  VIII.  had  him  put  to  death  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

Columbus  (a.d.  1 445-1 50G)  quitted  the  University  of  Pavia 
with  a  strong  desire  for  a  life  at  sea.  Thirteen  years  were  thus 
spent,  during  which  his  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  study  every 
source  of  geogi-uphical  knowledge.  The  wide  wilderness  of 
watera  supposed  to  occupy  the  western  hemisphere  of  the  earth 
temi)ted  his  enterprising  spirit.  He  believed  it  probable  that 
some  continent  would  be  discovered  by  sailing  round  the  world 
in  that  direction.  He  applied  to  Genoa,  Portugal,  and  England 
lor  an  equipment  of  a  little  fleet.  Failing  to  procure  help  from 
tlicse,  he  at  length  obtained  three  vessels  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  S[»ain.  Columbus  was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  all 
profits  of  the  ex})edition,  and  appointed  viceroy  of  the  territory  he 
discovered.  He  sailed  1492.  Two  months  passed  without  result. 
The  ci*e\vs  were  in  open  mutiny.  He  asked  for  three  days  more, 
and  on  the  third  day,  they  discovered  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
soon  after,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  &c.  His  second  expedition  was 
eagerly  furnished,  and  adventurers  pressed  into  his  service. 
On  his  third  voyage  (1498)  he  first  came  in  sight  of  the  main- 
land, already  discovered  by  Cabot  Jealousy  of  his  success 
incited  malicious  men  to  traduce  Columbus  at  the  Spanish 
court,  and  he  was  sent  home  in  chains.  He  never  entirely 
recovered  favour,  but  endured  the  reverse  with  admirable 
l^^^rtitude. 

^kCABOT  Sebastian)  (a.d.  1477-        ),  the  son  of  a  Venetian 
lot.  but  bom  at  Bristol.     He  obtained,  in  conjunction  with 
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his  father  and  brothers,  a  patent  from  Henry  YII.  "to  discover 
unknown  lands  and  conquer  them,"  Henry  YII.  taking  care  to 
secure  the  lion's  share  of  all  profits  aiising  from  the  venture. 
Cabot  sailed  straight  upon  the  "Newfoundland/'  and  first 
discovered  the  continent  of  America  in  1497.  On  his  return 
the  king  made  him  a  present  of  £10  for  discovering  Newfound- 
land, and  £5  additional  for  the  discovery  of  America.  Cabot 
resented  this  paltry  treatment,  and  offered  his  services  to  Spain. 
In  1526  he  explored  some  parts  of  South  America,  with  the 
river  La  Plata.  He  ultimately  returned  to  England,  and 
received  a  pension  from  Edward  YI. 

Yasco  di  Gama  (a.d.  -1524).  The  Portuguese  discoverer 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1497-8). 
On  the  death  of  Albuquerque  (1524)  John  III.  of  Portugal 
appointed  him  Yiceroy  of  India.  He  made  Cochin  the  seat  of 
his  government,  and  died  there.  His  adventures  are  narrated 
in  the  "  Lusiad  "  of  Camuens,  who  accompanied  Di  Gsma,  on  his 
first  voyage. 

Maxiuiuan  I.  (a.d.  1459-1519;  r.  1493),  Emperor  of 
Germany,  son  of  Fredeiick  III.  He  received  the  Netherlands 
as  the  dower  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  gained  an  inde- 
pendent position  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Empire.  He  was 
engaged  in  war  with  Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  respecting  the 
6X|)edition  of  the  French  to  Naples  (1494).  In  1496  he 
summoned  the  Diet  of  Worms,  to  induce  the  German  princes 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  In  1518  he  convoked  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  aud  cited  Luther  to  answer  for  his  opinions.  He 
urged  Leo  X.  to  suppress  the  religious  disputes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion .  He  married  his  son  Philip  to  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  thus  united  Spain  to  the  fortunes  of  Hapsburg. 

Fisher  (John)  Bishop  of  Rochester  (a.d.  1459-1535).  He  is 
the  probable  author  of '*The  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments," 
published  by  Henry  YIII.  He  was  the  only  bishop  who 
refused  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  and  the  supremacy 
of  Henry.  He  suffered  imprisonment  for  countenancing  "  the 
holy  maid  of  Kent."  On  the  matriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  consigned  to 
the  Tower  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  His  execution  was  ordered 
by  the  king,  who  was  enraged  at  the  presentation  of  a  cardinal's 
hat^to  Fisher. 

Fbrderick  III.  (Elector  of  Saxony)  (a.d.  1463-1625 ;  b.  1486.) 
-—He  was  sumamed  the  Wise,  for  his  cautious  policy  in  the 
Reformation.     He  established  the  University  of  Wittem 
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with  Luther  and  Melancthon  m  Profeflsors,  little  dreaming  of 
the  result.  He  was  a  stanch  Papist,  and  entrusted  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  with  the  vicariat  of  the  empire.  But 
he  studied  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  which  led  him  to  feel  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  while  the  Reformer's 
arguments  were  unanswered,  he  extended  his  protection  to 
Luther,  and  even  made  him  a  ])nsoner  in  the  Wartburg,  to 
screen  him  from  his  enemies,  after  his  bold  appearance  at 
Worms.  His  brother  John  was  a  more  decided  promoter  of 
the  Reformation. 

Erasmus  (a.d.  1467-1536).  A  native  of  Rotterdam.  He 
was  said  to  have  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.  A  priest 
himself,  he  attacked  with  biting  satire  the  abuses  of  monastic 
life,  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  "  Adagia  "  exposes  Ae 
vices  and  follies  of  all  classes,  and  his  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  written 
in  the  house  of  Sir  T.  More,  ridicules  his  experiences  of  Roman 
society.  He  laboured  at  the  production  of  a  Greek  New 
Testament,  which  should  supersede  the  Vulgate.  For  this 
purpose  he  carefully  coUated  all  the  manuscripts  he  could 
obtain.  This  work  he  published  with  learned  commentaries. 
He  also  edited  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  revived  classical 
learning  in  Europe.  He  was  a  reformer,  but  he  shrank  from 
Luther  s  uncompromising  attacks  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  hoped  rather  to  accompliBh  by  satire  and  a  revised  literature 
what  could  only  be  effected  by  the  energy  and  self-devotion 
of  an  unflinching  hero.  Erasmus  also  wrote  the  famous 
"  Colloquies,"  and  "  De  libro  Arbitrio." 

Machiavelli  (of  Florence),  a.d.  1469-1527.  He  was  early 
(1498),  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Ten  who  managed  foreign 
affairs  in  the  republic  which  had  just  thrown  over  the  Medici. 
He  exerted  himself  to^secure  the  independence  of  his  country.  In 
1512,  however,  the  Emperor  and  Pope  restored  the  Medici,  and 
he  not  only  lost  his  office,  but  was  suspected  of  conspiracy.  He 
afterwards  became  reconciled  with  Leo  X.,  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  so  disgusted  the  Florentines.  In  his  writings  he  developed 
his  principles  of  '*  Machiavellian  policy  :"  "  The  Prince  is  a 
manual  of  policy  for  the  sovereign  of  a  newly-acquired  territory 
desirous  of  setUing  and  extending  his  power."  It  cites  Cesar 
Borgia  as  an  example  of  successful  and  unscrupulous  policy,  and 
contends  for  an  occasional  violation  of  moral  principle  as  an 
historical  necessity.  "  La  Mandragola "  is  the  finest  comedy 
in  Italian,  but  is  licentious  in  character.  He  9}ao  wrote  mudi 
and  well  on  the  history  of  Florence. 
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Magellan  (a.d.  1470-1520),  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who 
first  found  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Edward  r.(A.D.U71-U83;  r.  1483),  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV. 
Proclaimed,  but  not  crowned  He  reigned  under  the  protector- 
ate of  Gloucester,  his  uncle,  two  and  a  half  months.  His  uncle, 
Earl  Elvers,  was  to  superintend  his  education.  He  was  murdered 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  Sir  R.  Brackenbury, 
governor  of  the  Tower,  being  ordei*ed  to  resign  the  keys. 

DaRER  (Albert)  (a.d.  1471-1528),  a  German  painter,  en- 
graver, architect,  and  sculptor.  He  is  entitled  the  Father  of 
German  painting,  and  has  certainly  the  pre-eminence.  His 
life  was  sadly  marred  by  an  uncongenial  spouse,  and  he  died 
very  wretchedly  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  intimate  with 
Melancthon  and  the  Reformers.  His  best  paintings  are 
"  Chnstian  Martyrs  in  Persia,"  "  Adoration  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,"  and  other  sacred  subjects. 

Copernicus  (Nicholas)  (a.d.  1473-1543),  a  celebrated 
Prussian  astronomer.  He  became  a  canon  under  his  uncle. 
Bishop  of  Warmia.  He  discussed  the  prevailing  theories — 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded  the  earth  as  the  centre  of 
the  sun  and  all  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury  being  satellites  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  of  Philolaus,  who  imagined  that  the  sun 
might  be  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  all  planets.  Copernicus 
demonstrated  the  theory  of  Philolaus  as  a  fact ;  and  though 
encouraged  by  sevei'al  bishops  to  publish  his  proof,  he  feared  to 
shcKsk  the  general  belief.  His  gi*eat  work,  "  De  Orbium  Celes- 
tium  Revolutionibus,''  was  ultimately  published  by  a  Cardinal, 
and  dedicated  to  Paul  III.,  himself  a  mathematician.  This  was 
a  politic  step  to  secure  himself  from  attack.  He  appears  to  have 
bad  an  idea  that  the  parts  of  matter  had  a  tendency  to  congre- 
gate and  form  spheres.  A  reformer  himself,  he  yet  signed  an 
edict  denouncing  Luther  (1526). 

WoUey  [Cardinal)  (A.D.  1474-1530).  As  a  statesman,  Wolsey 
first  ingratiated  himself  with  Henry  VII.  by  executing,  with 
great  success  and  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  four  days,  a 
confidential  mission  to  Maximilian  at  Bruges.  He  adapted 
himself  to  Henry  VIII's  love  of  splendour  and  merriment,  soon 
supplanted  the  former  ministers,  and  rose  to  be  Chancellor  and 
cardinal  at  the  same  time.  His  ambition  to  become  Pope  led 
him  to  court  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  raised  his  hopes 
without  intending  to  gratify  them.  Wolsey  failed  in  carrying 
out  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  and  fell  under  the  king^s 
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pleasure.  He  retired  from  the  Chancellorship,  which  he  had 
filled  with  distinguished  ability,  and  a  charge  of  treason  was 
brought  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  because  he  had 
accepted  ^nd  exercised  the  functions  of  papal  legate.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  face  his  accusers  when  he  died.  He  declared 
witli  his  dying  breath  that  had  he  served  God  as  faithfully  as 
his  king,  he  would  not  have  given  him  up  in  his  grey  hairs. 

Ariosto  (a.d.  1474-1533),  an  Italian  poet,  whose  great  work 
was  "  Orlando  Furioso.**  He  was  introduced  by  Alfonso,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  to  the  notice  of  Charles  V.,  who  created  him  laureate. 
Compared  with  the  poet  Tasso,  Ariosto  has  the  advantage.  He 
is  at  once  amusiiig,  graceful,  and  tenific.  His  writings  abound 
in  lively  descriptions  and  changes  of  incident,  and  they  are 
always  poetical  in  style.  His  great  poem  occupied  him  eleven 
years. 

Michel  Angelo  (a.d.  1475-1564),  sculptor,  painter,  poet, 
engineer,  and  architect.  He  flourished  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medici  family,  particularly  of  Lorenzo.  His  works  are 
characterised  by  exceeding  massiveness  of  muscle  and  limb. 
"  His  women  are  like  female  men,  and  his  children  diminutive 
giants."  He  superintended  St  Peter's,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  dome.  His  cartoon  of  Pisan  soldiers  surprised  whilst 
bathing,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Florence.  His  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  was  the  triumph  of  his  life.  He 
never  painted  in  oils,  and  his  figures  always  indicate  a  sculptoii's 
hand. 

Leo  X.  (a.d.  1475-1521),  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici.  He  received  the  tonsure  and  was  made  cardinal  at 
thirteen  years  of  age.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VHI. 
of  Fi-ance,  the  Medicis  were  expelled.  A  long  struggle  ensued 
to  rid  Italy  of  the  French,  in  which  the  King  of  Airagon  and 
Henry  VIII.  took  part  Leo  became  pope,  and  laboured  hard 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  and  largely  increased  the 
Papal  States.  Secure  of  his  position  by  the  creation  of  thirty- 
one  cardinals  in  one  day,  he  proceeded  to  inaugurate  com- 
mercial reforms,  and  he  gave  most  liberal  encouragement  to 
men  of  learning  and  artistic  skill.  Thus  his  capital  flourished 
as  the  very  centre  of  civilisation,  Ariosto,  Bembo,  and 
Machiavel  were  there.  Baflkelle  executed  for  him  the  cartoons 
at  Hampton  Court ;  and  St  Peter's  was  completed  by  the 
money  raised  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Luther  and  the 
brmation  Leo  treated  with  indiflerence,  and  was  only 
oed  to  proceed  against  him  at  the  urgency  of  Maximilian 
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and  the  bishops.  It  was  Leo's  bull  which  Luther  pubUcly 
burnt  at  Wittemberg ;  aud  it  was  Leo  who  couferred  upon 
King  Henry  the  coveted  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
Very  great  as  a  prince,  he  paid  hardly  any  attention  to  reb'gion 
and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church. 

PiZARRO  (a.d.  1476-1541),  a  Spaniard,  who  commenced  life 
as  a  swineherd.  Hh  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  accompanied 
Bilboa  when  he  discovered  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  discoveries 
of  Cortes  iniiamed  his  mind,  and  he  fitted  out  two  vessels  to 
discover  the  country  lying  south  of  Panama.  He  made  a  second 
voyage,  authorised  to  conquer  the  new  district,  and  to  name  it 
New  Castile.  On  reaching  Peru,  the  adventurers  were  a  mere 
handful,  but  they  inspired  fear  by  the  cruelties  they  perpe- 
trated. The  Tnca,  or  chief,  was  invited  to  a  friendly  banquet, 
at  which  10,000  unarmed  followers  were  massacred.  The  Inca 
was  spared  as  the  means  of  extorting  contributions  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  but  when  this  failed  he  was  executed.  Pizarro 
founded  Lima,  and  was  invested  with  all  the  state  and  power  of 
a  king.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  Spanish  faction  under 
Almagro. 

Tt/ndale  (WiUiam)  (a.d.  1477-1536).  He  early  imbibed 
the  reform  doctiines.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek.  Bishop  Tonstall 
opposed  its  publication  in  England,  and  Tyndale  went  to 
Antwerp  and  printed  his  manuscript,  partly  there  and  partly 
at  Cologne  and  Worms.  He  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Wolsey,  Warham,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  but  he  succeeded  in 
smuggling  whole  shiploads  of  New  Testaments  into  England. 
At  Henry  VIIL's  instigation  he  was  seized  at  Antwerp,  and 
condemned  as  a  heretic  at  Augsburg. 

Titian  (a.d.  1477-1566).  A  Venetian  portrait  and  landscape 
painter.  His  chief  works  are  at  Venice  and  Madrid,  but  our 
National  Gallery  has  many  excellent  specimens  of  his  style. 
By  some  he  is  considered  to  be  the  prince  of  colourists,  but  he 
is  not  equally  good  in  his  drawing. 

Aleander  (a.d.  1480-1542),  archbishop  and  cardinal.  He 
was  employed  by  Leo  X.  against  Luther,  as  nuncio  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  At  Worms  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent 
Luther  from  obtaining  a  hearing  in  his  own  defence,  and  he 
was  particularly  solicitous  to  induce  the  young  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  violate  the  safe-conduct  which  protected  Luther 
from  his  enemies.  He  put  to  death  at  Brussels  Henry  Voes 
and  John  Escb,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Eeformation. 
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More  (Sir  Thamas),  (jld.  1480-1534),  was  son  of  Sir  John 
More,  page  to  Cardinal  Morton,  and  a  minister  of  Henry  VIL 
He  successfully  opposed  Henry  on  the  proposal  of  a  subsidy  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  Under  Henry  YIII.  heroseto  great 
favour.     He  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  Commons.     He  suc- 
ceeded Wolsey  as  chancellor.      His  administration  abolished 
the  wholesale  bribery  of  justice,  and  effected  a  despatch  of  busi- 
ness before  unknown.     On  the  subject  of  Henry's  first  divorce 
he  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  and  retired  from  public  life.     He 
nanowly  escaped  execution,  however,  for  complicity  in  "  the 
Maid  of  Kent  "  in8un*ection.     He  refused  to  sanction  the  act 
of  succession  for  Anne  Boley  n  and  her  children,  and  was  accord- 
ingly  imprisoned,   arraigned,  and   executed   on    the   common 
charge  of  high  treason.     As  a  writer  he  is  best  known  for  hui 
"  Life  of  Richard  III."  and  his  "Utopia;  or,  the  Pertect  Society 
of  a  happy  Republic."     His  theory  was  to  abolish  private  pro- 
perty, to  make  the  penal  code  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  admit 
of  every  variety  of  religious  opinion.     This  work  dated  1516, 
about  a  year  before  the  Reformation  of  Luther. 

CEcoLAMPADius  (a.d.  1482-1531),  the  Basle  reformer.  He 
assisted  Erasmus  in  the  preparation  of.  his  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  became  chaplain  to  Francis  von  Sickingen.  In  the 
castle  of  Ebemburg  he  finally  broke  away  from  the  Mass.  He 
was  closely  associated  with  Zwingle  and  Fare!,  who  frightened 
Erasmus  out  of  the  city.  He  published  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures. 

Rabelais  (ad.  1483-1553),  one  of  the  most  famous,  but  most 
impure,  of  satirical  writers  in  France.  He  was  a  parish  priest, 
when  he  wrote  his  "  Life  of  Gargantua  and  of  Pantagruel."  This 
first  truly  classical  composition  in  French  is  disgustingly  inde- 
cent, and  has  given  the  tone  to  French  literature  to  the  present 
day.  As  a  work  it  is  pronounced  '*a  miracle  of  invention." 
It  vividly  illustrates  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
furnishes  a  curious  study  of  the  growth  of  the  language^ 

Raphael  (1483-1520),  an  Italian  painter,  who  benefited 
by  association  with  Michel  Angelo.  His  great  work  in  Rome 
was  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  renowned  solely 
from  his  labours.  Madonnas  and  sacred  pieces  he  painted  in 
great  number.  He  also  produced  the  Cartoons  in  Hampton 
Court,  and  he  superintended  the  architecture  of  St  Peter's  for 
several  years. 

Lutker  (a.i>.  1483-1546),  son  of  a  miner  at  Eisleben  in  Ger- 
As  a  boy,  he  sang  for  his  bread  in  the  streets,  and  was 
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compassionated  by  Frau  Cotta,  who  received  him  into  her  family. 
He  studied  the  law  at  Erfurth,  and  there  discovered  an  old  vulgate 
Bible.  He  read,  and  became  anxious.  The  death  of  a  fellow- 
student,  stnick  by  lightning,  at  his  side,  completed  the  change. 
He  entered  a  monastery,  and  says,  '*  If  ever  monk  could  have 
won  heaven  by  monkery,  that  monk  was  I."  Staupitz  helped 
him  to  the  truth,  and  an  aged  monk  made  clear  what  had 
bewildered  his  spiritual  vision.  Fi-ederick,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
appointed  Luther  professor  in  his  new  university  of  Wittem- 
berg.  His  new  and  free  opinions  on  the  Bible  startled  but 
attracted  Lis  hearers.  Staupitz  urged  him  to  preach.  It  was  a 
Christianity  fresh  from  the  Woi*d  of  Grod,  and  the  largest  church 
was  too  small  for  the  swelling  audiences.  He  visited  Rome, 
longing  to  see  the  holiest  of  all  in  the  great  ones  of  the  Church. 
The  luxury  of  the  monasteries  on  the  way  afflicted  him  ;  but 
the  profanity  of  the  monks  at  Rome,  even  in  celebrating 
mass,  quite  upset  him.  As  he  ascended  the  Scala  Santa  with 
the  pilgrims,  the  words,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  rung  in 
his  conscience.  He  returned  disheartened  and  sad.  Tetzel 
then  hawked  indulgences  to  build  St.  Peter's,  announcing  that 
''  when  the  money  chinks  in  the  box  the  soul  escapes  from 
purgatory ;"  that  he  "  saved  more  souls  by  indulgences  than 
Peter  ever  did  by  his  preaching;"  and  that  "repentance  is 
nnnecessary  to  forgiveness."  This  led  to  Luther's  "Theses," 
and  the  subsequent  controversies  with  Dr.  Eck  and  others,  which 
led  him  to  attack  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  He  published 
the  "  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  and  "  An  Appeal 
to  the  Christian  nobles  of  Germany."  The  Pope's  Bull  he 
publicly  burnt,  with  the  Decretals,  and  other  papal  forgeries. 
Charles  V.  held  his  first  Diet  at  Worms.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted  into  the  religious  disturbances.  Luther  was  cited. 
Never  was  a  more  magnificent  occasion  presented  for  proclaiming 
the  Truth.  For  his  defence,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire.  The  elector,  to  save  him,  carried  him  off  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  made  him  a  knight.  Here  he  laboured  at  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  held  controversy  with  Carlstadt, 
with  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Sacraments,  with  the  Anabaptists 
and  prophets  of  Zwickau,  with  Erasmus,  on  the  Will,  and  with 
Zwingle,  on  the  Consubstantiation  of  the  Eucharist.  By  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  Melancthon's  Confession  of  Faith  was  received  for 
the  Crerman  nations,  and  on  this  occasion  Luther  composed  his 
celebrated  hymn,  "  Ein  fester  Berg  ist  uuser  Gott."  In  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  presided,  with  the  Bible 
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and  Vulgate  before  him  ;  Melancthon  on  one  aide  with  the 
Greek,  Crucigt^r  on  the  other  with  the  Targiima,  and  Pomeranios 
ready  with  references  to  the  rabbinical  writings. 

Gardiner  (Stephen)  (a.d.  1483-1555),  a  bishop  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  obtain  Henry *s  first  divorce,  and  was  ailerwards 
employed  to  conduct  the  case  at  home.  As  Secretary  of  State 
he  supported  Henry  VIII.  in  the  divorce  and  in  the  Supremacy 
Act  He  urged  Henry  to  persecute  reformers,  and  he  laboured 
hard  to  fix  the  charge  of  heresy  on  Cranmer  and  Catherine 
Parr.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
Mary  reinstated  him  and  created  him  Chancellor.  He  avenged 
himself  on  the  reformers,  and  enlisted  Bonner  in  a  work  so 
congenial.  He  attained  to  the  primacy,  and  was  created 
Cardinal. 

Catherink  op  Arraoon  (a.d.  1483-1536),  was  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  originally  married  to  Prince  Arthur, 
Henry  VII.'s  eldest  son.  On  his  death,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  (VIII.\  her  brother-in-law.  After  seventeen  years  of 
mame<l  life,  Henry  VIII.  professed  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
cui*e  a  divorce,  he  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  his  own  i)eople, 
and  raarrieil  Anne  Boleyn. 

Spalatin  (1484-1545),  the  coadjutor  and  correspondent  of 
Luther.  He  educateil  the  young  Prince  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  and  the  gi-andsons  of  the  Elector,  at  the  University  of 
Witteniberg.  As  chaplain  and  private  pecretary  to  the  Elector 
he  became,  next  to  Luther,  the  most  effective  and  useful  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation. 

ZwiNOLK  (a.d.  1484-1531).  A  Swiss  reformer,  bom  at 
Wildhaus.  Ho  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  Wittenbach,  a  professor  at  Basle,  who  predicted  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  when  scholastic  theology  should  give 
place  to  the  old  doctrine  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God.  As  a 
classical  scholar  he  was  second  only  to  Melancthon  among  the 
reformers.  He  was  priest  at  Claris  for  20  years,  and  in  1513 
carried  the  banner  of  Claris  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  to 
fight  for  the  people  against  France  on  the  fatal  field  of  Marig- 
nano.  On  his  return  he  inveighed  eloquently  against  the 
custom  of  the  Swiss  which  permitted  them  to  seU  their  military 
service  to  foreigners,  and  from  that  date  he  became  a  political 
and  social  reformer.  At  Einsiedeln,  the  high  place  of  Romanist 
devotion  and  pilgrimage  in  Switzerland,  he  gradually  unfolded 

e  truths  of  the  Bible.     The  money  brought  for  indulgences 
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was  cast  by  the  devotees  into  the  poor-box,  and  they  departed 
trusting  in  the  all-sufficient  righteousness  of  Christ.  In  i5L9 
Zwingle  commenced  his  ministry  at  Zurich.  He  denounced  the 
sale  of  indulgences  by  Samson,  and  the  magistrates  forbade  the 
monk  entrance  into  the  town.  Zwingle  protested  against 
celibacy  as  a  vice,  and  procured  the  dissolution  of  the  convents. 
He  was  a  leading  speaker  on  the  subject  of  consubstantiation 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  conferences  of  the  reformers  at 
Marburg,  where  he  contended  with  Luther.  He  involved  the 
Befonnation  in  political  strife  by  relying  upon  the  support  of 
the  civil  authorities,  and  upon  the  sword  for  the  defence  of 
truth.  In  1531  Zwingle  fell  fighting  on  the  field  of  Cappel  in 
the  civil  religious  wars  of  the  Cantons.  Zwingle*s  writings  first 
appeared  after  his  death. 

CoRTEZ  (a.d.  1485-1547),  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico. 
He  was  but  a  boy  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  At  19,  he  did 
service  in  Hispaniola,  and  was  associated  in  the  conquest  of 
Cuba  with  Yalesquez,  and  by  him  he  was  sent  to  explore  the 
Mexican  coast  Montezuma,  King  of  Mexico,  refused  him  per- 
mission to  come  to  his  capital ;  but  with  500  Europeans  he 
resolved  to  force  his  way  thither,  and  he  burnt  his  vessels  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  followers.  Conqueror 
of  Mexico,  Valesquez  sent  forces  to  bring  him  back.  These 
he  first  defeated,  and  then  gained  over  to  himself.  Meanwhile 
the  Mexicans  shut  him  out,  and  stood  a  three  months'  siege, 
which  ended  in  the  remnant  of  the  Spaniards  taking  possession 
of  the  ruins  of  the  capital.  He  was  recalled  and  superseded, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  endeavouring  to  regain  the 
possessions  he  had  previously  lost. 

Diaz  (a.d.  1486-1500),  a  Portuguese  navigator  and  discoverer 
on  the  African  Coast.  Six  years  before  Columbus,  and  ten 
before  Vasco  di  Gama,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  discovered  Brazil  On  his  way  back  to  the  Cape, 
he  perished  with  his  vessel. 

EcK  (John)  (jld.  1486-1543),  celebrated  only  as  the  self- 
elected  opponent  of  Luther.  He  disputed  vaingloriously  with 
Carlstadt  and  Luther  at  Leipzig,  and  procured  the  Bull  in  con- 
demnation of  Luther*s  theses.  He  took  a  prominent  jmrt  in 
the  several  disputations  with  the  reformers ;  but  the  Papists 
never  appear  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  his  polemi- 
cal efforts. 

Tetzel  (a.d.  1487-1519),  Prior  of  Dominicans,  Doctor  of  The- 
ology and  Inquisitor.  He  engaged  to  raise  funds  for  the  building 
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of  St.  Peter's  by  Helling  Indulgences.  He  preached  that  every 
sin  had  its  price,  and  published  a  regular  tariff  of  Pope's  par- 
dons. It  is  related  that  one  purchaser  procured  pardon  for  a 
crime  he  was  contemplating.  Eager  for  money,  the  Indulgence 
was  granted,  and  Tetzel  himself  was  the  victim,  being  waylaid 
and  robbed  of  his  treasure.  Luther's  indignation  at  such  traffic 
in  sins  and  pardons  fii-^t  led  to  his  open  hostility  to  the  doc* 
trines  and  practices  of  Roma 

Coverdale  (Miles)  (a.d.  1488-1568).  He  united  with  Tyn- 
dale  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  published  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  He  also  prepared  Cranmer's 
Great  Bible,  and  brought  out  the  Geneva  translation. 

Farel  (A.D.  1489-1565),  one  of  the  eai-liest  and  most  daring 
reformers.  As  a  student  at  Paris  he  first  studied  the  Bible, 
and  was  afterwards  connected  with  Bri9onnet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  who  favoured  the  Reformation.  He  took  retiige  at 
Basle  and  Strasbourg.  His  zeal  often  exposed  him  to  the  fury 
of  the  priests  and  women,  who  nearly  tore  him  to  pieces.  On 
one  occasion  he  snatched  the  Jlost  from  a  pix>cession  of  adorers 
passing  a  bridge,  and,  mounting  a  ]>arapet,  hurled  the  ungodly 
thing  into  the  river,  bi'a>ing  all  the  fury  of  the  mob  and  awing 
them  by  his  audacity.  He  detained  Calvin  at  (Jeneva,  pro- 
nouncing the  direst  maledictions  on  him,  if  he  refused  to 
establish  himself  there. 

Cranmer,  Thomas  (a.d.  1489-1556.)  The  first  Protestant 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  suggested  to  Henry  VIII.  that 
instead  of  awaiting  the  results  of  an  appeal  to  Rome,  the 
question  of  divorce  should  be  settled  by  the  Scriptures.  He 
himself  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  and 
subsequently  for  that  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  contributed 
specially  to  the  Reformation  by  causing  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  placed  in  every  {larish  church.  He  also  super- 
intended the  compilation  of  the  Reformed  Church  Service  and 
the  Articles.  Under  Edward  Vl.  he  was  appointed  regent. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  companions  who  afterwards  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Oxford.  Six  times  did  Cranmer  recant  to  save 
his  life,  but  his  enemies  resolved  on  his  death.  At  last,  seeing 
that  escape  by  Compromise  was  no  longer  possible,  he  boldly 
avowed  his  faith,  and  condemned  his  past  weakness  by 
iting  the  hand  that  had  signed  the  recantations  into  the 
lighted  for  his  own  martyrdom. 
EBT  (Elector  of  Mayence)  (a.d.  1490-1545).     He  was 
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Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  Archbishop  and  Prince  Elector 
of  Majence.  Being  inyolved  in  debt,  he  applied  to  the  Pope 
for  a  commission  to  sell  indulgences  in  his  diocese.  A  bull  was 
granted  for  three  years ;  the  profits  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop.  His  agent  was  the  notorious 
Tetzel.  His  vacillating  and  timid  character  led  him  apparently 
to  hesitate  between  the  Papists  and  Reformers. 

Crojnwdl  {Thomas  Earl  of  Essex)  (a.d.  1490-1540).  He 
was  originaUy  a  blacksmith.  He  rose  in  the  service  of  Wolsey, 
whom  he  bravely  defended  in  Parliament  from  the  charge  of 
treason.  He  cordially  promoted  the  objects  of  the  Keformation. 
In  high  favour  with  the  King,  he  rose  to  the  first  offices  under 
the  Crown,  and  was  created  a  peer,  but  he  fell  under  the  royal 
displeasure  by  his  want  of  judgment  in  the  negotiations  of 
Henry's  maniage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  possessed  not  the 
personal  attractions  the  King  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
occasion  was  eagerly  seized  by  jealous  nobles  to  accuse  the 
*' upstart"  of  treason,  under  which  charge  he  was  actually 
executed. 

GusTAVUS  (Vasa)  I.,  King  of  Sweden  (1490-1660).  Sweden 
had  just  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Denmark ;  but  the  i*egent  was 
iinable  to  hold  out  against  Christian  II.,  who  had  himself 
crowned  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  same  day  put  to  death 
eighty  of  the  leading  Swedish  nobles.  Gustavus  had  escaped 
from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned,  and  in  dis- 
guise wandered  about  seeking  to  rouse  his  people.  The  Dale- 
carlians  responded  to  his  appeal.  Sweden  was  freed,  Finland 
recovered,  and  Gustavus  elected  King^^^-Se  then  gave  himself 
to  the  fortification  of  his  country  and  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  learning. 

Henry  VIIL  (a.d.  1491-1547;  r.  1509),  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Henry  VII.,  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain  (Ferdinand),  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Church,  which  gave  him  possibly  his  taste  tor 
polemics.  He  soon  squandered  the  riches  accumulated  by  his 
fieither,  by  his  prodigal  love  of  splendour  and  festivity.  He 
fought  with  the  French  off  Brest  and  at  Terouenne,  for  "  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe."  He  formed  an  alliance  with  two 
Popes  successively,  to  deliver  Italy  from  France.  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  fought  with  and  killed  James  IV.  at  Flodden,  for  in- 
vading England  in  support  of  France.  Henry  sold  Toumay 
to  the  French,  and  spent  the  money  at  the  tournament  of  **  The 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.*    James  V.  was  reduced  to  detttiaar 
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by  a  defeat,  and  died.  At  the  reformation  in  Germany  he 
wrote  against  Luther,  and  was  rewarded  by  Leo  X.  with  the 
title  '*  Defender  of  the  Faith."  When  he  desired  a  dispensation 
to  divoix^  Catherine,  finding  the  Pope  less  compliant  than  be 
expected,  through  fear  of  Charles  V.,  Catherine's  nephew,  he 
broke  away  from  the  Pope,  and  induced  the  Parliament  to 
acknowledge  him  **  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church."  Then 
followed  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
which  led  to  the  suppression  of  an  immense  number,  the 
revenue  of  which  was  eight  millions  (present  value).  Henry 
was  not  a  reformer  as  to  doctrine.  He  equally  persecuted  the 
true  reformers  and  those  who  denied  his  supremacy.  He  sys- 
tematically sacrificed  his  wives  and  his  most  faithful  ministers : 
scarcely  any  escaped  his  malice. 

Loyola  (Ignatius)  (a.d.  1491-1556),  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  in  early  life  addicted  to 
martial  pursuits,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna,  fighting  against  the  French.  During  a  tedious  con- 
finement, he  read  romances  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  by  which 
his  chivalrous  spirit  became  fired  with  the  imagination  of  be- 
coming the  Knight  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin."  The  system  he 
established  has  retained  this  characteristic  of  being  ''the 
religion  of  Mary."  His  associates  were  men  of,  perhaps,  greater 
mark  than  he,  and  had  probably  more  to  do  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  oi*der.  These  were  Faber,  Xavier,  Lainez,  itc  It 
was  formed  in  1534,  recognized  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  1540,  and 
had  its  gi-eat  centre  at  Rome.  Loyola  was  its  first  General,  and 
its  ramifications  soon  spread  through  the  civilized  world.  Its 
instilments  were  most  carefully  selected,  according  to  their 
ability  for  peculiar  services.  They  acted  as  informers  or  spies 
wherever  they  were — in  courts,  in  society,  in  families;  as 
friends,  servants,  tutors,  or  confessors.  Repoi-ts  of  the  most 
detailed  exactitude  were  forwaixled  to  Rome  of  all  that  it  con- 
cerned this  society  to  know,  for  acquiiing  the  control  of  govern- 
ments, or  of  the  property  and  persons  of  individuals.  They 
were  re<jvlar8  with  regard  to  their  superiors,  but  seculars  in 
relation  to  the  world  ai'ound  them.  They  enjoyed  immunity 
with  their  own  order  for  all  crimes  committed  in  its  interest ; 
and  thus  created  a  reign  of  priestly  terror.  They  wei-e  bound  to 
an  obedience  to  their  oi-der  so  implicit,  that  they  were  relieved 
of  all  individual  responsibility,  and  to  ensure  fidelity  they  were 
made  to  report  ui>on  each  other.  Thus  the  society  became  the 
most  terribly  perfect  system  of  ecclesiastical  detective  police.  Its 
poJitical  agency  has  been  carried  on  ^itb  &  ^rsistency,  astute- 
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ness,  and  stealth,  that  hare  enabled  it  to  control  the  destii)y 
of  nations.  Though  excommunicated  by  Popes,  and  banished 
iu  turn  from  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  members  of  the 
Society  have  ever  contrived  to  reinstate  themselves,  and  amid 
all  revolutions  quietly  to  retain  their  hold  of  the  helm.  But  for 
the  rise  of  this  society,  the  Papal  Church  would  probably 
have  succumbed  before  the  great  Eeformation,  so  corrupt  and 
worthless  had  she  become.  It  was  the  reactionary  influence  of 
Jesuitism  which  preserved  and  resuscitated  her.  The  **  Spiritual 
Exercises,"  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Portuguese  on  Obedience,"  the 
"Constitution  and  Directorium,"  and  the  "Moneta  Secreta," 
or  secret  instnictions,  give  a  fair  account  of  their  principles. 

LcUimer  (Jlugh^  Bp.)^  {k,t>,  1491-1535).  He  became  a  con- 
vert to  Protestant  views  about  1521,  and  laboured  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  came  under  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  one  of  the 
divines  favouring  his  divorce.  Imprisoned  for  opposition  to 
the  Six  Articles,  under  Henry,  he  was  liberated  under  Edward, 
and  though  he  had  resigned  his  bishopric  he  laboured  much 
and  effectively  by  preaching.  He  was  condemned  to  the  stake 
with  Kidley. 

BucEB  (Martin)  (a.d.  1491-1551),  an  eminent  reformer  of 
Sti-asburg.  He  strove  to  reconcile  Luther  and  Zwingle  in  the 
dispute  upon  con  substantiation.  At  the  invitation  of  Ci-anmer, 
he  occupied  the  divinity  chair  at  Cambridge  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  His  body  was  exhumed  by  Cardinal  Pole 
and  buiiit. 

Hooper  {Bishop),  a  reformer  who  went  further  than  most  in 
opposition  to  priestly  vestments.  He  was  condemned  to  the 
stake,  1555. 

CoRREGGio  (a.d.  1493-1534),  one  of  Italy's  great  painters, 
&med  for  the  grace,  softness,  chiaroscuro,  and  fore-shortenings 
of  his  figures.  The  Dresden  gallery  is  very  rich  in  samples 
of  his  works,  though  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  great  collections. 

Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  an  eminent  Swiss  physician  and 
professor  at  Basle.  To  the  horror  of  the  public,  he  burnt  the 
works  of  Galen,  Aristotle,  <&c.,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
he  delivered  his  lectures  in  German,  and  not  in  Latin,  as  was 
customary.  Many  of  his  cures  were  wonderful,  and  his  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  of  zinc,  bismuth,  and  several  gases,  also  of 
the  identity  of  combustion  and  respiration,  acquired  him  great 
fame.  He  first  insisted  on  chemistry  as  an  essential  of  medical 
education.  He  fell  away  early  into  habits  of  drunkenness  and 
dissipation,  and  lost  both  skill  and  reputation. 

Melakcthon,  (a.d.  1497-1560),  *' the  still  small  voice'' 
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the  Reformation.  He  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Wittember^. 
A.  scholar  of  lueek  atnl  gentle  luauners,  who  felt  unequal  to 
the  Ktniggle  and  turmoil  apai*t  from  Luiher.  He  defended 
Luther  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  published  a 
system  of  theology,  the  "  Loci  Communes  Theologici ;"  aided 
the  translation  of  the  Sciiptures,  and  drew  up  the  Augsbui^ 
Confession  of  Faith. 

Holbein  (a.d.  1408-1543).  The  next  most  distinguished  of 
German  artists  to  Durer.  The  greater  pai-t  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  portraits  :  allegory  and  history  also  shared 
his  attention.  His  famous  *^  Dance  of  Death,"  under  the  roof 
of  the  bridge  at  Lucem,  contributed  greatly  to  his  celebrity. 

JWe  (lief/inald)  (a.d.  1500-1558),  was  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  Margaret,  whose  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  executed  by  Henry  VII.  The  estates  of 
Neville  were  restored  to  Margaret,  the  only  surviving  Plan- 
tagenct.  Reginald  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  might 
have  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  had  he  not 
oj>posed  the  divorce.  After  a  time  he  attacked  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  was  rewarded  by  the  Poi>e  with  a  Cardinars  hat 
He  was  commissioned,  as  Papal  legate,  to  ferment  rebellion  in 
England,  and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  an  act  of  attainder, 
and  his  mother  and  others  were  executed.  It  was  not  until 
Mary's  reign  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  England,  and 
then  he  was  created  Primate.  He  died  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  Mary,  deeply  mortified  that  his  policy  of  the  S|>ani8h 
mairiage,  adverse  to  France  and  Rome,  was  severely  condemned 
by  the  Po[)e,  who  withdrew  his  commission. 

Seymour  (Earl)  (a.d.  -1549),  the  brother  of  Somerset,  and 
admiral.  He  married  Catheiine  Parr,  Henry  VIIL's  widow, 
and  on  her  early  death,  paid  his  court  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
He  decried  his  brother's  administration,  and  sought  to  create  a 
party  in  his  own  favour,  with  a  design  upon  the  crown.  He 
was  attainted  and  executed. 

Boucher  (Joan)  (a.d.  -1549),  a  most  determined  Puritan, 
representing  a  party  of  ultra-Protestants.  This  party  was  per- 
secuted by  the  very  men  who  claimed  for  themselves  freedom 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Cranmer  even  demanded  Joan*s 
death  at  the  stake. 

Kei  (a.d.  -1549).     He  was  the  leader  of  an  insurrection 

oifolk.     The  confiscation  of  abbey  lands,  the  enclosure  of 
waste  lands,  and  the   depreciation  of  money-value,  had 
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caused  serious  distress.     He  was  captured  and  hung  by  Earl 
Warwick. 

Ridley  (Nicholae)  (a.d.  1500-1535),  Bishop  of  Rochester,  suc- 
ceeded Bonner  in  the  see  of  London.  He  exerted  himself  to 
clear  the  Church  of  popish  superstitions,  images,  and  altars. 
He  strongly  favoured  the  accession  of  the  Protestant  Lady  Jane, 
and  was  at  once  marked  for  execution.  He  was  burnt  with 
Latimer  at  Oxford,  after  a  mock  trial,  for  his  denial  of  the 
Real  Presence.  He  was  a  much  abler  man  than  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Warwick  (Earl)  (A.D.  1503-1653),  the  son  of  Earl  Dudley  of 
Hemy  VII.'s  time.  He  became  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  profited  by  the  quarrel  between  Somerset  and  Seymoar. 
He  successfully  suppressed  Ket's  rebellion  in  Norfolk.  He 
effected  the  degradation  of  Somerset,  and  became  himself  pro- 
tector. He  then  schemed  that  the  succession  should  be  settled 
by  letters  patent  upon  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  estates  of  Suffolk 
were  bestowed  on  her ;  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  one  of  North- 
umberland's own  sons,  married  her.  Edward's  days  were  hence- 
forth numbered.  The  physicians  in  attendance  upon  the  sickly 
youth  were  dismissed,  and  Northumberland  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  persons  in  his  confidence.  The  desired  event  wIeus 
brought  speedUy  to  pass.  Northumberland's  party  waited  on 
Lady  Jane,  and  persuaded  hor,  much  against  her  will,  to  allow 
herself  to  be  proclaimed.  Mary  was  meanwhile  proclaimed  at 
Norwich,  and  Northumberland  advanced  to  intercept  her 
progress  to  London.  His  followers,  however,  deserted  him,  and 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mary,  who  caused  Northumberland  to 
be  executed,  and  Lady  Jane  to  be  imprisoned. 

Philip  (Landgrave  of  Hesse)  (a.d.  1504-1567),  the  most 
noted  of  the  Reformation  princes.  He  sought  to  unite  Luther  and 
Zwingle  at  the  Marburg  Conference,  and  formed  the  Schmalkeld 
League  against  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  Rome,  which  pre- 
served the  Reformed  states  from  attack  until  the  defection  of 
Prince  Maurice.  Philip  became  Charles's  prisoner  until  Maiuioe 
turned  against  the  Emperor  and  procured  his  release.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  execution  of  Servetus,  which  most  Reformers 
sanctioned.  He  brought  trouble  to  the  Reformed  Church  by 
the  scandal  of  a  double  marriage. 

Mart  (of  Guise)  (a.d.  1505-1550),  the  widow  of  Louis  IL  of 
Orleans,  the  second  wife  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  and  mother 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  On  the  death  of  James  Y.,  she 
became  R^ent,  and  united  with  Cardinal  Beaton  to  oppose  the 
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alliance  with  England.  She  eHtranged  the  nobles  by  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the  Dauphin,  and  by  her  preference 
for  French  favourites.  She  was  influenced,  too,  to  proceed 
against  Knox  and  the  Reformers,  so  that  he  led  many  into  exile 
to  Qeneva.  She  demanded  complete  religious  uniformity.  This 
became  the  signal  for  tumult,  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  and 
whatever  savoured  of  Romanism.  The  ^*  Lords  of  the  Congre' 
gation  '*  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  laid  si^;e  to  Leith, 
to  compel  the  French  troops  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Anxiety 
and  fatigue  ended  her  days  in  the  midst  of  hostilities  ;  but,  in 
an  interview  with  the  Protestant  leaders,  she  confessed  her 
error. 

Knox  (John)  (a.d.  1505-1572),  originally  a  priest  He 
renounced  the  Popish  faith,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  his 
enemies  to  assassinate  him.  He  and  the  Protestants  secured 
themselves  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  until  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  French.  By  them  he  was  condemned  as  a  galley 
slave.  He  returned  to  England,  and  excited  great  attention  l^ 
his  uncompromising  attacks  on  papal  doctrines;  indeed,  be 
insisted  that  the  Reformation  had  not  gone  hr  enough.  On  the 
accession  of  Maiy  ho  went  abroad,  and  visited  Calvin.  At 
Frankfort  and  Geneva  he  ministered  to  a  number  of  English 
exiles.  In  1559,  he  finally  returned  to  lead  the  great  struggle. 
The  h&tred  of  parties  was  intense  ;  much  violence  was  done  in 
the  demolition  of  popish  images,  &c. ;  Elizabeth  assisted  the 
Reform  party,  and  popery  was  abolished,  1560.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Knox  had  interviews  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  His 
influence  with  the  people,  and  his  vehement  eloquence,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Sovereign's  sceptre.  He  bitterly 
denounced  the  Darnley  marriage.  The  popish  alliance  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  and  others  abroad  to  extirpate  Protestants 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  Regent,  Earl  Murray,  guardian  of 
young  James  VI.  This  created  sympathy  for  the  papal  party. 
At  his  (Knox*s)  grave  the  Regent,  Earl  Morton,  said,  '<  Here 
lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

Udall  (A.D.  1505-1556),  the  father  of  English  comedy.  He 
wrote  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  a  Latin  play,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  scholars.  As  one  of  the  Reformation  ptfurty,  he 
published  a  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  with  assistance 
from  the  Princess  Mary.  Edward  YI.  made  him  head  master 
of  Westminster  School,  which  was  reconverted  into  a  monasteiy 
by  Mary. 

Anne  Bdeyn  (a.d.  1507-1556),  was  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
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Catherine.  She  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bolejn.  The 
King  married  her  on  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  their 
daughter  Elizabeth  adhered  to  the  Protestant  creed.  On  a 
frivolous  and  base  charge  of  infidelity,  Anne  was  executed,  and 
her  daughter  declared  illegitimate. 

Alva  (Duke)  (a.d.  1508-1582),  a  Spanish  general,  distin- 
guished under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  VI.  He  fought  at  Pavia 
and  Algiers,  and  defended  Perpignan  six  months  against  the 
French,  ultimately  driving  them  off.  He  conducted  the  war 
against  the  Lutheran  princes,  urged  the  death  of  the  conquered 
j^ector  of  Saxony  and  Luther,  and  under  Philip  II.  became  a 
regular  heretic-hunter.  He  commenced  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  He  was  employed  to  break  up  the  alliance 
between  France  and  the  Pope,  and  he  twice  held  Home  at  his 
mercy.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  taken  up  the  He- 
formation  in  earnest,  and  Alva  was  sent  to  chastise  the  rebels. 
He  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Regent  Duchess  of  Parma, 
threw  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  into  prison,  and  established 
a  "  Court  of  Tumults,"  popularly  called  the  Bloody  Tribunal. 
The  people  were  goaded  to  madness  by  this  reign  of  terror.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  attacked  him 
incessantly  in  aid  of  the  people.  He  was  at  last  recalled,  boast- 
ing that  he  had  put  to  death  18,000  of  them  on  the  scaffold, 
beside  those  fallen  in  fight  or  murdered.  He  was  afterwards 
successfully  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Portugal. 

Sertbtus  (a.d.  1509-1553),  a  Spanish  physician.  At 
Paris  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  French  physicians  by  his 
"  Ratio  Syruporum."  He  was  soon  after  denounced  by  the 
Sorbonne  as  a  teacher  of  astrology  and  mathematics.  At 
Vienna  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  notes, 
and  '*  Christianismi  Restitutio,'*  an  anti-Trinitarian  work.  The 
Inquisition  pounced  upon  him,  but  he  escaped,  and  was  burnt 
in  effigy.  He  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  and  was  discovered  by 
Calvin,  who  unwisely  detained  and  prosecuted  him.  Calviii 
meanwhile  lost  his  influence  in  the  Council,  by  the  predominance 
of  the  libertine  party.  Servetus  was  claimed  by  the  Viennese 
aa  their  prisoner,  but  the  Genevese  declined  to  give  him  up, 
and  insisted  on  burning  him  themselves.  He  died  callingupou 
Christ  for  mercy. 

Calvin  {John)  (a.d.  1509-1564).  When  a  mere  boy  he 
obtained  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  benefice,  yet  he  was  never 
ordained.  He  studied  the  law  at  Orleans,  and  there,  like 
Beza,  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible,     lie  proclaimed  the 
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distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at  Paris,  and  be  con- 
troverted the  opinions  of  Servetas,  and  the  theoxy  of  the  Ana- 
baptists upon  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death.  Peraecation 
drove  him  to  Basle,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  twentj-five,  he  pre- 
pai*ed  his  celebrated  "Institutes,''  or  Theological  System.  At 
Geneva  he  became  aoquainted  with  Farel,  who  menaced  him 
with  Divine  malediction  if  he  did  not  establish  the  work  of 
reform  in  that  city.  Calvin  was  overawed  by  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  Farel,  and  they  laboured  together,  not  only  to 
reform  doctrine,  but  to  correct  the  manners,  morals,  and  dress 
of  the  people.  In  fact,  they  assumed  the  position  of  Dictators^ 
usurping  the  government,  and  swearing  in  the  citizens  as  to 
some  political  charter.  This  tyranny  evoked  rebellion^  and  the 
Keformers  were  expelled,  and  sought  refuge  in  Zurich.  Curiously 
enough,  the  four  syndics  who  procured  their  exile  all  came 
speedily  to  grief,  and  the  Oenevese,  influenced  by  fear,  recalled 
the  Reformers.  Calvin  continued  as  rigorously  as  ever  to 
legislate  for  the  whole  city.  He  appointed  a  consistory  of  six 
ministers  and  twelve  elders  to  meet  every  Thursday  as  a  legis- 
lative body.  All  rebels  were  doomed  to  penance ;  non-attend- 
ance at  church  was  fined ;  adultery  was  punished  with  death ; 
those  who  came  to  the  Lord  s  Supper  without  permission  were 
punished,  and  those  who  absented  themselves  might  be  banished 
for  a  year.  Calvin  is  commonly  charged  with  the  death  of 
Servetus,  who  likened  the  Trinity  to  Osrbems.  What  Calvin 
might  have  done,  in  a  day  when  the  stake  was  regarded  as  a 
fitting  punishment  for  men  guilty  of  blasphemy,  it  is  easy  to 
surmise ;  but  at  that  time  Calvin  had  ceased  to  influence  the 
Council  which  decreed  the  death  of  Servetus.  The  Church  of 
Rome  was  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  heretic,"  already 
condemned  by  a  papist  tribunal  at  V  enna,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  be  delivered  up ;  but  Servetus  himself  elected  to  be 
tried  before  the  Council  at  Qeneva  in  preference  to  being  handed 
over  to  the  Inquisition. 

Palisst  (Bernard)  (a.d.  1510-1589).  The  celebrated  Fr^ich 

E otter,  who,  having  seen  a  specimen  of  Italian  enamelled  potteiy, 
iboured  to  discover  the  method,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  the 
cravings  of  his  family  ;  and  he  had  exhausted  all  his  means  ere 
he  discovered  how  to  combine  the  necessary  earths,  so  that  they 
should  resist  equally  the  intense  heat  necessary  to  fuse  the 
enamel  His  very  chairs  and  tables  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
resolution,  and  his  friends  considered  him  crazed.  He  succeeded 
at  last^  and  obtained  a  plastic  material,  which  he  moulded  into 
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accurate  representations  of  insects  and  reptiles^  and  covered 
them  with  enamel  of  appropriate  colours ;  and  thus  attained  his 
desire  after  a  struj^le  of  sixteen  years.  He  was  a  leader  of 
Huguenots  at  Saintes,  and  would  have  been  executed  but  for 
hiti  art  He  was  taken  from  Bordeaux  pmon  and  attached  to 
the  Court  as  "Master  Bernard  Palissy  of  the  Taileries,"  under 
the  protection  of  Catherine  de  Medici ;  he  promoted  the  study 
of  Natural  History,  and  wrote  several  charming  books  ;  but 
his  unoom promising  Protestantism  brought  him  in  his  old  age 
to  the  Bastile. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nicholas)  (a.d.  1510-1679).  He  was  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  judge  in  Chan- 
cery. His  ability  must  have  been  great,  to  hold  office  under 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  As  the 
minister  of  the  last,  he  exerted  himself  to  prejudice  the  succes* 
sion  of  the  Stuarts. 

Somerset  (a.ix  1512-1562),  the  brother  of  Lady  Jane 
Seymour,  and  one  of  the  counsellors  appointed  by  Henry  VIIL 
to  take  charge  of  the  King  and  kingdom  till  Edward  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Somerset  was  subsequently  appointed 
Protector ;  but  he  obtained  from  Edward  full  regal  power,  by 
which  he  reconstructed  the  council,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  Romanist  element,  that  he  might  freely  carry  out  the 
Reformation  work.  The  statutes  he  repealed,  and  those  he 
introduced  were  worthy  of  an  advanced  statesman ;  they 
favoured  religious  liberty,  and  opposed  the  severity  of  penal 
acts.  His  brother  (Lord  Seymour),  supported  by  Warwick, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  cabals,  and  was  executed. 
Somerset  was  accused  as  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  dijs- 
turbances,  which  were  really  inseparable  from  a  period  of 
transition.  Warwick  and  ^e  Romanist  party  eventually 
succeeded  in  deposing  Somerset,  and  procuring  his  death. 

Jane  Seymour  (a.d.  -1537;,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour, 
was  maid  of  honour  to  her  predecessor  in  King  Henry's  favour. 
Henry's  affection  for  her  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  and  she 
gladdened  his  heart  with  the  birth  of  a  son,  Prince  Edward  ; 
but  she  died  within  a  year  of  her  marriage. 

Howard  (Sir  Edward)  (a.d.  -1513),  High  Admiral,  who  was 
killed  in  attempting,  with  only  two  vessels,  to  cut  out  six 
French  galleys  from  Conquet 

'Ascham  {Roger)  (a.d.  1515-1568),  a  scholar  of  eminence, 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  He  wrote  the  Toxo- 
philtts,  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  weapon  of  the 
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ei\i*Iy  English  victoiies.  He  was  Latin  secretary  to  Elizabeth, 
and  reader  in  the  leai-ned  languages.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
education,  ''The  Schoolmaster/'  his  favourite  maxim  being 
docendo  disces, 

Ann  of  Cleves  (a.d.  1515-1540),  was  the  daughter  of  John, 
Duke  of  Cleves.  She  had  been  selected  by  Sir  Tho&  Cromwell 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  Euro|>ean  Protestant  alliance. 
Her  very  appearance  set  Henry  against  her,  and  as  she  could 
only  speak  Dutch,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  it  was  even 
pmposed  to  send  her  back  at  once,  but  policy  forbade  that  step. 
She  consented  to  a  divorce  with  a  settlement. 

J/oward,  Henri/  (Earl  Surrey)  (a.d.  1516-1547),  aon  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  poet  He  gained 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  he  was  marshal  at  the  siege 
of  Montreuil.  His  success,  however,  was  not  unifoim,  and 
ultimately  he  and  his  father  fell  under  suspicion,  for  adopting 
the  royal  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  their  ancestor,  and  the 
son  also  for  aspiring  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary.  They  were 
both  executed.  Earl  Siu'rey's  poetry  consists  of  songs  *and 
sonnets,  which  are  among  the  sweetest  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  are  amatory,  tender,  and  pathetic  ;  the  descriptive 
parts  being  very  graphic.  He  was  highly  accomplished,  and 
dangerously  popular. 

Mary  I.  (1516-1558 ;  r.  1553i,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon  and  Henry  VIII.  She  was  r«H»ived  with  the  greater 
fervour  from  the  base  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  her  right.  The 
title  of  females  in  England  hius  held  good— but  some  male 
claimant  has  generally  put  the  female  heir  aside.  She  married 
Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.,  which  caused  great  disgust.  The 
imprisoned  bishops  and  othera  were  set  free,  and  soon  aided  in 
the  persecutions  against  Protestants,  of  whom  multitudes  escaped 
abroad,  and  multitudes  more  were  burnt.  She  restored  the 
Romish  worship,  and  tried  vainly  to  recover  the  property  of 
the  Church  from  the  nobles.  She  executed  the  Northumber- 
land clique.  Lady  Jane  Grey  also,  being  made  a  pretext  by 
some  for  rebellion,  was  executed,  though  she  never  lent  herself 
to  any  plot. 

Aske  (a.d.  1536),  a  gentleman  who  headed  one  c^  the 
tumultuous  insurrections  consequent  upon  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries.  A  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  was  oipinized,  eon- 
sisting  of  the  march  of  40.000  malcontents,  led  by  priests,  and 
ing  banners  of  religious  device.     The  procession  marched 
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from  Lincolnshire  to  Hull  and  York.  Noifolk  was  despatched 
to  protect  these  towns,  and  he  captured  and  executed  most  of 
the  leaders. 

CoLiONi  (Gaspard  de)  (1517-1572),  admiral.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  in  Italy,  when  Charles  YIII. 
invaded  that  country  ;  and  though  captured  at  the  siege  of  St 
Quentin,  he  acquired  renown  also  in  Spain.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  he  joined  the  Huguenot  party,  and  with  Cond6  held 
the  command.  A  treacherous  peace  was  concluded  by  Charles 
IX.,  1570,  and  in  1572  took  place  the  dastardly  massacre  of 
the  unsuspecting  Prot^tants.  The  Duke  of  Goise  himself 
attacked  the  admiral's  house,  and  he  murdered  the  defenceless 
veteran  with  his  own  hands ;  the  body  was  cast  out  to  tl^e 
mob,  and  the  head  was  carried  to  the  wretched  Queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  butchery. 

Banner  {/Edmund)  (a.d.  1495-1569).  He  was  Bishop  of 
London,  and  much  attached  to  Wolsey.  In  the  case  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  divorce  he  was  sent  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  to  excuse 
the  King*s  personal  presence,  in  answer  to  the  Papal  citation. 
He  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
He  refused  to  recognise  Edward  YL,  and  was  committed  to 
prison.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  liberated,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  some  200  Reformers,  many  of  whom  were 
tortured  in  his  presence.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  died. 

Medici  (Cosmo  de')  (a.d.  1519-1574),  Duke  of  Florence,  and 
first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  His  elder  brother,  Lorenzo, 
forfeited  the  succession  by  assassinating  their  father  Alessandro, 
and  Cosmo  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates.  He  caused 
Lorenzo  to  be  put  to  death,  and  he  exercised  great  severity  on 
the  republican  refiigees.  In  1562,  he  lost  his  two  sons  and  his 
wife.  It  IB  said  that  he  himself  killed  one  for  murdering  the 
other,  and  that  their  mother  died  of  grief  Like  the  rest  of  his 
family,  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art,  but  he 
governed  tyrannically  by  a  system  of  espionage, 

Beza  (Theodore  de)  (a.d.  1519-1605).  He  was  a  student  of 
canon-law  at  Orleans,  under  Wolmar,  through  whom  he  was 
induced  to  study  the  Scriptures.  The  effect  upon  Beza  was 
striking ;  he  abandoned  his  former  companions,  retired  to 
Lausanne,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva.  At 
Geneva,  he  entered  into  the  work  of  Calvin,  and  ultimately 
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suooeeded  him.  His  Bible  tranitlmtiops  mnd  his  eommentftnet 
are  enduring  moniunentfl  of  his  ability  and  pietj,  bat  be  sullied 
his  fame  bj  his  defence  of  the  death  of  Serretus  for  heresv. 

Cecil  (Ixml  BurUigh)  A.D.  1520-1598.  He  cuiie  into  fiiTonr 
with  Henrj  YIIL  as  a  clever  disputant  against  pi4Md  supi^ 
macy.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  YI^  and  attached 
himself  to  Somerset,  on  whose  hM  he  won  the  &Tour  of 
Northumberland,  though  he  reluwd  to  meddle  with  his  intrigues 
for  placing  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  His  oooduct  in  thife 
respect  secured  him  the  good-will  of  Mary,  but  he  was  debarred 
from  office  as  a  Protestant.  Under  Elizabeth,  on  the  oontraiy, 
he  was  at  once  made  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  so  eontinued. 
Pe  was  a  true  statesman,  and  counselled  moderaticm  at  home 
and  peace  abroad.  He  held,  that  *',a  realm  gains  more  by  one 
yearns  peace  than  by  ten  years*  war."  Elizabeth  tried  to  fix  the 
responsibility  of  the  death  of  ^lary  Queen  <^  Scots  on  Lord 
Burleigh,  but  he  insisted  that  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
should  be  signed  by  Elizabeth  herself. 

Hawkins  (Sir  John)  (a.d.  1520-1595).  He  was  an  able 
seaman,  who  visited  Guinea,  and  there  obtained  a  cargo  of  slaves ; 
these  he  sold  to  the  Spaniards,  and  thus  commenced  the  odious 
traffic  in  slaves.  He  was  rear-admiral  when  attacking  the 
Armada,  and  joined  in  most  of  the  expeditions  of  the  time. 

Maurice  (a.d.  1521-1553).  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  a  Pro- 
testant at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  His  great  ambitioii 
was  to  reign,  and  to  this  end  he  allied  himself  with  the  Elmperor 
Charles  Y.  against  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  He 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Hungarians,  and  against  the 
powerful  Soliman.  Charles  resolved  to  humble  John  Fredmc, 
then  Elector,  and  Maurice  was  commissioned  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  beaten  at  every  point.  A  truce,  however,  enabled  him 
to  gain  the  advantage  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Electoral  crown  was  conferred  upon  Maurice.  Once  seated 
firmly  on  his  throne,  he  displayed  a  wiliness,  vigour,  daring,  and 
determination  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  which  in  popular 
opinion  atoned  for  his  treachery.  He  declared  war  with  the 
Emperor  for  the  civil  and  religions  liberty  of  Fatherland,  and 
drove  bim  from  Innspruck  over  the  Alps.  The  Council  of 
Trent  broke  up  in  alarm,  and  the  peace  of  Passau,  ratified  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg,  put  an  end  to  the  coercive  policy  of 
Charles  Y. 

-^ylmer  (John),  Bishop  of  London  (a.d.  1521-1594).  He  wis 
*PP<^ted  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  by  the  Duke  of  Suffislk. 
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EUizabeth  employed  him  in  her  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  he 
most  impartially  persecuted  both  papist  and  puritan. 

CcUherine  Howard  (ad.  -1542)  was  the  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  fifth  wife  of  Henry  Y III.  She  was  charged 
with  immorality,  and  executed  to  make  way  for  the  sixth. 

Jewd  {John\  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (a.d.  1522-1571).  At 
Oxford,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Martin*,  and  shared  his  dispu- 
tations with  the  papists.  His  great  work  was  the  '^  Apologia 
Ecclesise  Anglicanse/'  translated  in  all  countries,  and  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

CcUherine  Parr  (a.d.  -1548),  was  the  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer,  and  sixth  queen  of  Henry  YIII.  She  outlived  the 
King,  and  was  married,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Se3rmour,  uncle  of  Edward  VI.,  who  thought  thereby  to 
strengthen  his  own  chances  of  the  throne. 

Erastus  (a.d.  1524-1583).  Noticeable  as  a  Beformer  at 
Heidelberg,  from  whom  the  Erastian  principles  of  Church  and 
State  are  derived.  He  never  published  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  Beza  replied  to  a  manuscript  essay  found  among  his 
papers,  contending  for  the  autonomy,  or  self-government,  of 
the  Church. 

Camoens  (a.d.  1524-1579).  The  only  Portuguese  poet  of 
European  reputation.  His  great  poem  is  ''  Lusiad,'*  which 
celebrates  the  chief  actors  and  events  of  Portuguese  history. 
In  early  life  he  was  an  adventurer,  fought  against  the  Moors, 
also  in  India,  and  performed  many  voyages.  His  life  was 
turbulent,  and  closed  in  poverty.  He  was  supported  by  the 
mendicity  of  a  Japanese  slave  at  lisbon,  until  received  into  its 
hospital  to  die. 

WynU  (Sir  Thomas)  (a.d.  -1554),  taking  advantage  of  the 
excitement  about  the  Queen's  marriage,  attempted  to  raise  a 
force  to  support  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mary  in  person  called  upon 
die  citi2sens  to  rally  for  her  defence.  Wyatt  was  refused 
admission  to  the  City,  gave  in  his  submission,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  and  executed. 

Philip  II.  (of  Spain)  (a.d.  1527-1598;  r.  1556),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe.  He  possessed  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  (fee,  with  Mexico,  Peru,  the 
West  Indies,  &c.  Most  wealthy,  flourishing,  and  powerful,  he 
blighted  his  reign  by  systematic  and  ruthless  persecution  of 
Protestantism.  He  married  Mary  of  England,  and  drew  the 
English  into  war  with  France.  He  exterminated  the  Moorish 
population  of  Qranada,  applauded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
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mew,  projected  the  conquest  of  heretical  England,  snpported 
the  plots  of  Mary  Stuart  against  Elizabeth,  incarcerated  his  son 
Don  Carlos  for  life  as  a  suspected  heretic,  and  provoked  rebellion 
in  the  Netherlands  by  his  cruelties.  In  private  he  was  as 
depraved  as  in  public,  thinking  that  his  devotion  to  Home 
atoned  for  all  crimes. 

Jeanne  d'Albrecht  (Queen  of  Navarre)  (a.d.  1528.1572X 
daughter  of  John  II.,  of  Navarre,  and  Marguerite  of  France. 
Jeanne  chose  from  her  many  admirers  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  y enddme.  She  was  so  energetic  in  protecting  her 
Protestant  subjects,  in  opposition  to  the  Inquisition,  that  the 
Pope  gave  Philip  II.  of  Spain  leave  to  take  her  kingdom.  She 
then  boldly  professed  herself  a  Protestant  in  face  of  Spain,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Guisen,  though  at  the  same  time  her  husband 
turned  Papist.  He,  however,  fell  at  the  siege  of  Kouen.  In 
the  religious  wars  following,  she  ])re8ented  her  son,  young 
Henry  of  Beam  (Henry  IV.),  to  the  Huguenots,  and  pledged 
them  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Her 
son  was  married  to  Marguerite  de  Yalois.  Keport  said  that 
she  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Veronese  (Paul)  (a.d.  1528-1588).  He  was  so  caUed  from 
his  residence  at  Veroua,  where  he  was  celebrated  as  an  artist. 
His  fisimous  pictures  ai-e — the  Pisani  family,  representing  the 
**  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander/'  the  ''  Marriage  at  Cana,'* 
containing  some  1 20  portraits  of  distinguished  Venetians,  and 
the  '^  Rape  of  Europa  "  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Vejiice.  He  was 
styled  *Hhe  Magnificent  *'  from  the  splendour  of  his  colouring ; 
and  he  was  equally  noted  for  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  his 
work. 

Askew  {Ann)  (a.d.  1529-1546),  the  daughter  of  Sir  WUliam 
Askew.  She  was  discarded  by  her  husbcmd  for  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  for  reading  the  Scriptures. 
She  sued  for  a  divorce,  but,  accused  by  her  husband  of  heresy, 
she  was  tortured  on  the  rack,  and  finallv  burnt 

Barton  {Elizabeth)  (a.d.  1500- 15 34), 'the  so-called  «*  Maid  of 
Kent."  She  was  a  servant  who  affected  to  prophesy,  and  was 
subject  to  fits.  Certain  priests  made  use  of  her  to  denounce 
the  divorce  of  Catherine.  She  proceeded  by  degrees  to  menace 
the  King,  and  an  insurrection  was  set  on  foot,  countcuianoed  by 
Fisher  and  More.  She  was  executed,  with  several  of  her  priestly 
advisers,  and  on  the  scaffold  she  made  a  very  artless  confession 
that  she  had  only  been  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

Dudley  {Earl  Leicester)  (a.d.  1532-1588),  the  son  of  North- 
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tiniberland.  He  had  been  implicated  in  his  father*R  treason,  in 
conspiring  for  the  throne  by  means  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but 
Elizabeth  pardoned  hira,  and  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him, 
so  that  he  aspired  to  her  hand^  and  was  not  discountenanced. 
During  thirty  years  he  was  the  most  influential  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  might  have  continued  so  had  not  a  new  favourite 
appeared.  Dudley  was  then  proposed  as  the  husband  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  His  intrigues  with  the  ladies  of  the  court  were 
of  the  basest  kind ;  poison  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
resorted  to  with  any  who  stood  in  his  way  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  recommended  the  same  means  to  rid  Elizabeth  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  engaged  unsuccessfully  in  war  with  Spain 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  died  ultimately  a  victim  of  the  fatal 
cup  he  had  so  often  mixed  for  others. 

MoNTAioNE  (a.d.  1533-1592).  He  was  a  judge  and  the 
mayor  of  Bordeaux.  During  the  civil  wars  in  France,  and 
after  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  he  retired  from  the  Court  to 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chateau,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  latter 
half  of  his  life  in  the  recreations  of  study.  To  this  circum- 
stance we  owe  the  entertaining  essays  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  They  treat  of  a  multitude  of  subjects  connected  with 
life  and  manners,  and  his  own  history  is  frankly  portrayed  by 
revelations  which  appear  to  come  from  a  person  thinking  aloud, 
rather  than  from  one  composing  a  treatise.  His  works  tended 
to  popularise  philosophical  scepticism. 

Elizabeth  (a.d.  1533-1603  ;  r.  1558),  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Henry  YIII.  Philip  of  Spain  made  her  proposals 
of  marriage,  which  were  declined.  He  even  sent  to  Eome  for  a 
dispensatdon  for  that  purpose.  She  was  fortunately  surrounded 
by  men  of  ability,  who  were  real  statesman.  The  acts  of 
the  last  reign  were  reversed,  and  a  Court  established  for  rigor- 
ouflly  enforcing  the  laws  of  Edwaixl  VI.,  respecting  uniformity 
and  supremacy.  The  Popish  party  made  use  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
create  disaffection.  They  purposed  to  supplant  Elizabeth,  and 
induced  Francis  II.  of  France  (Mary*s  husband)  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  England.  She  succoured  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  under  Prince  Cond6,  but  never  could  tolerate  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  her  own  Puritan  subjects.  She  received  and 
protected  a  multitude  of  Flemish  exiles,  driven  from  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  by  the  tyrannical  Alva,  Philip's  viceroy  ;  and  she 
detained  some  vessels  with  supplies  for  Alva,  which  had  been 
driven  into  Southampton.  Holland,  too,  revolted  from  Spain, 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Philip  retaliated  by  creating 
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sedition  in  Ireland,  and  was  punished  by  Drake*s  exfiloits 
in  Spanish  America.  Elizabeth  had  to  provide  against  a 
Spanish  invasion  ;  and,  seconded  by  able  and  enterprising 
commanders,  she  gained  a  splendid  triumph  over  a  vastly 
sui)erior  armament,  the  complete  demolition  of  which  was  due 
to  a  storm. 

William  I.  (Nassau  and  Orange)  (a.d.  1533-1584).  The 
Nassau  family  held  large  possessions  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France.  The  principality  of  Oran^  between  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphine,  was  bequeathed  also  to  William.  He  was 
educated  as  a  papist,  being  a  page  at  the  Court  of  Charles  Y. 
At  twenty-one  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Emperors 
forces  on  the  French  frontier,  and  possessed  the  Emperor's  entire 
confidence.  He  was  informed  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  of  the 
diabolical  secret  convention  between  France  and  Spain  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  Protestant  subjects.  He  i*esolved  to  oppose 
the  plot,  while  preserving  his  own  coimsel.  This  reticence  pro- 
ciired  him  the  name  of  William  the  Silent,  Philip,  the  son  of 
Charles  V.,  instructed  him  as  to  the  principal  victims  in  his 
dominion,  but  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  under  Spanish 
rulers  roused  his  determined  resistance,  and  he  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Duchess  of  Parmai  as 
regent,  acting  by  the  directions  received  from  Spain,  enforced 
the  sanguinary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  nobles 
formed  a  scheme  of  resistance,  called  the  ''Compromise." 
Ambassadora  sent  to  Spain  were  put  to  death,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty Duke  of  Alva  was  despatched  to  the  NetherUnda 
William  discovered  that  his  own  name  was  marked  for  death, 
and  he  escaped.  The  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  also  received 
warning,  but  refusing  to  believe  in  such  villany,  they  perished 
with  18,000  others.  **  The  Council  of  Blood  "  declared  William 
a  rebel.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  citizens  was  genend 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  crusade.  William  sacrificed  bis 
estates  to  raise  forces,  and  boldly  crossing  the  Meuse«  with  the 
water  ap  to  the  necks  of  his  soldiers,  he  marched  into  Brabanty 
hoping  to  provoke  Alva  to  battle.  Alva  avoided  him,  and 
William,  whose  troops  were  much  reduced,  joined  the  preneh 
Huguenots.  He  became  a  truly  religious  man,  and  embraced 
the  Reformed  faith.  By  the  advice  of  Admiral  Coligny  he 
created  a  naval  force,  to  harass  Spanish  commerce.  He  cap- 
tured several  places,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  provinces 
o£  the  Dutch  Bepublic.    Besuming  his  former  commiasioii  of 
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tsadtholder,  Le  convened  the  states  of  Holland.  At  the  head 
of  a  fresh  army  he  took  possession  of  Oudenarde  and  Mons, 
and  he  received  assistance  from  the  French  king,  when  a  general 
massacre  struck  terror  into  alL  Holland  alone  remained  faith- 
ful. Towns  which  had  opened  their  gates  to  William  were 
delivered  up  to  plunder,  and  their  inhabitants  to  slaughter. 
Every  man  in  Zutphen  was  put  to  death,  and  every  house  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Alva,  however,  was  succeeded  by  Kequescens, 
who  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  On  his  death,  the 
Spanish  troops  revolt^  seized  several  towns,  and  committed 
frightful  atrocities.  William  seized  Ghent,  and  established  a 
confederacy  of  the  maritime  and  inland  provinces.  This  was 
followed  by  ''  the  union  of  Brussels,"  and  "  the  perpetual 
edict "  of  the  Regent,  Don  John  of  Austria,  whose  treachery 
led  to  the  elevation  of  William  as  governor  of  Brabant  Don 
John  defeated  the  army  of  the  seventeen  provinces  at  Qem- 
blours.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  an  able 
governor,  who,  by  conquest  and  conciliatory  measures,  gained 
over  the  Kom  provinces.  William  then  formed  the  maritime 
provinces  into  an  independent  republic,  called  the  Seven  United 
Provinces.  Philip  of  Spain  was  formally  deposed,  the  Nether- 
lands declared  free,  and  the  sovereignty  offered  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king.  The  Spaniards  hired 
assassins  to  kill  William.  Six  attempts  were  made.  The  last, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was 
fatal.  The  murderer  was  said  to  have  suffered  death  by  tor- 
ture ;  however  that  may  be,  his  parents  were  ennobled,  and 
received  estates  equivalent  to  25,000  golden  crowns. 

Thou  (a.d.  1553-1617),  a  French  historian,  author  of  one  of 
the  greatest  historical  works  ever  written,  *'  Historia  sui  Tem- 
fioiis,"  in  138  books.  He  was  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  He  assLsted  in  preparing  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  he 
defended  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome. 

WaUingham  (Sir  Francis)  (a.d.  1536-1590).  He  was  one  of 
Elizabeth's  Secretaries  of  State.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a 
model  detective.  He  comiterplotted  all  the  Queen's  enemies, 
by  means  of  i^ies  at  home  and  abroad ;  notably  Babington  and 
his  fellow-conspirators. 

FnoTAHDEZ  (Juan)  (a.d.  1576),  a  Spanish  navigator ;  the 
fint  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  winds  and  currents  off  the 
ooast  of  South  America.  He  made  his  voyages  to  Chili  in  so 
short  a  time  as  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  aoroery.    la\^^'^ 
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he  discovered  the  islands  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  and   "some 
suuthern  continent." 

SackvUU  {Thomas,  Earl  Dorset)  (a.d.  1536-1608),  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  alter  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  a  poet,  as  well  as  a 
politician,  and  wrote  "  Gorboduc,"  the  earliest  regular  English 
drama  ;  the  "  Minx>ur  for  Magistrates,"  and  the  "  Complaint 
of  Buckingham." 

Howard  of  Effingliam  (Lord  William)  (a,d.  1530-1 624>, 
Lord  Bigh  Admiral  at  the  time  of  the  Armada.  He  joined 
Essex  and  Drake,  in  the  attack  on  Cadiz  (1596).  In  fear 
of  another  Spanish  invasion,  Howard  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  both  army  and  navy.  He  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection of  Essex,  and  resigned  his  office  in  favour  of  YiUiers 
(Buckingham). 

Edward  VL  (a.d.  1537-1553  ;  R.  1547),  the  only  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  His  mother  was  Jane  Seymour.  The  Duke  of 
Somei*set,  his  uncle,  was  appointed  regent.  It  was  intended 
that  Edward  should  mairy  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms.  A  treaty  had  already  been  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  Scots  took  umbiage  at  some  apparent  want  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  determined  to  reject 
the  proposals  for  union.  Somerset  determined,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  compel  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  marched  upon 
Pinkie,  where  he  defeated  the  Scotch  forces.  The  Scots  mean- 
while conveyed  Mary  safely  to  France,  where  she  was  married 
to  the  Dauphin.  Edward  took  considerable  interest  in  all  that 
related  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  its  services.  He  nominated 
Lady  Jane  Grey  his  successor. 

Grey  {Lady  Jane)  (a.d.  1537-1554),  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  (Duke  of  Suffolk),  and  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was 
skilled  in  languages.  She  was  used  as  the  tool  of  Dudley,  Earl 
Northumberland,  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  son,  whom  she 
married.  There  was  no  legal  title.  The  project  was  not  popular, 
and  Northumberland  was  detested.  She  was  installed  Queen 
at  the  Tower,  which  she  never  left  till  her  execution.  She  was 
then  but  seventeen  years  old. 

Devereux  {Walter,  Earl  Essex)  (a.d.  1540-1601).  He  was 
an  early  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  suppressed,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  revolt  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  attempted  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Ulster.  He  was  created  Earl  Marshal .  He  felt  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  Leicester's  jealousy,  and  protested  at  the  way  in 
rhJch  bia  Administration  in  Ireland  was  thwarted.     He  fell  a 
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victim  to  Leicester  B  poiaon,  and   his  widow  became  directly 
Ladj  Leicester. 

Elzeyier  (a.d.  1540).  The  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
Dutch  printers,  residing  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam.  Their 
works  are  fauious  as  beautiful  samples  of  typography,  and  com- 
mand very  high  prices.  The  fiheeviers  reproduced  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics,  and  the  Greek  Testament. 

Mary  (Stttart)  Queen  of  Scots  (a.d.  1542-1587  j  R.  1542), 
daughter  of  James  Y.  and  Mary  of  Guise.  The  proposal  for 
her  marriage  with  Edward  VI.,  had  the  terms  for  Scotland  been 
equitable,  would  have  happily  settled  a  great  subject  of  con- 
tention. As  it  was,  the  alliance  with  France  was  preferred. 
The  English  thought  to  force  the  marriage,  but  Mary,  being 
only  siic  years  old,  was  sent  to  France,  and  was  married  (1558) 
to  the  Dauphin  Francis  (King  in  1559,  deceased  1560).  She 
was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  Francis'  uncles,  the  Guises, 
who  prompted  her  to  claim  the  throne  of  England.  This 
exposed  her  to  the  grave  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  Elizabeth. 
On  the  death  of  Francis,  Mary  returned  to  Scotland.  During 
her  absence  popery  had  been  abolished,  and  papist  as  she  was, 
she  deemed  it  politic  to  acquiesce  in  the  change,  and  even  held 
interviews  with  that  fervid  reformer,  John  Knox.  Elizabeth 
became  very  anxious  that  Maiy  should  not  contract  any  fresh 
foreign  alliance,  and  proposed  that  she  should  marry  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester;  and  Mary,  believing  that  by  conciliating 
Elizabeth  in  that  matter  she  should  secure  the  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  consented.  Elizabeth,  however,  withdrew  the 
assurance  she  had  given  on  this  point,  and  the  contract  was 
abandoned.  Mary  from  this  time  openly  avowed  her  Romanist 
sympathies,  and  married  her  cousin.  Lord  Darnley.  She  joined 
the  Continental  league  signed  at  Bayonne,  for  the  extirpation 
of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Darnley,  jealous  of  the  intrigues 
and  influence  of  Mary's  secretary,  Kizzio,  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  assumption  of  the  crown,  seized  and  slew  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen  (1566).  A  divorce  was  proposed,  but  Mary 
meanwhile  had  transferred  her  affections  to  Earl  Both  well,  and 
Darnley  was  assassinated.  Bothwell  was  publicly  charged  with 
the  murder,  and  Mary  was  believed  to  be  an  accessory.  She 
resisted  inquiry,  and  regardless  of  decorum,  she  married  Both- 
well  in  hot  haste,  though  his  tiSuntess  was  still  living.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  nobles  and  Elizabeth  availed  nothing, 
until  the  former  insisted  on  the  banishment  of  BothwelL  They 
demanded  that  she  should  surrender  the  Crown  to  her  ^w^  ^iSi!^ 
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appoint  Earl  Murray  Regeut.  Mary  was  committed  to  Lochleven 
Castle,  but  she  contrived  to  escape,  and  rallied  followers  enough 
to  make  a  last  effort  for  her  Crown.  She  was  defeated  by  the 
Regent  at  Langside,  and  fled  to  England.  Elizabeth  demanded 
an  explanation  of  her  conduct  respecting  Damley,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  abdicate.  Mary  meanwhile  was  guarded  as  a 
prisoner,  and  remained  eighteen  years  in  confinement.  Many 
conspiracies  wei*e  set  on  foot  to  place  her  on  the  English  throne 
inst^Eui  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  the  restoration  of  popery.  The 
discovery  of  Mary's  complicity  in  one  or  more  of  ^eee  led  to 
her  trial  and  execution. 

Bkllarmik  (Cardinal)  (a.d.  1542-1621),  a  distinguished  Jesuit 
polemical  profess(»r.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  the  Papal  Church.  His  writings  are  recognised  as  faiUiful 
exponents  of  Bomish  doctrine.  His  character  stands  very  high. 
His  opinions  are  extreme  or  Ultramontane.  His  great  aim  was 
the  reformation  of  clerical  abuses. 

Frobisher  {Sir  Martin)  (a.d.  -1594),  a  navigator,  who  during 
fifteen  years  sought  a  north-west  passage  to  India  with  great 
persistency.  He  was  one  of  the  three  oommanders  under 
Howard  of  Effingham. 

Tasso  (iLD.  1544-1595).  An  Italian  poet,  who  produced 
"  Rinaldo "  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  soon  after  a  pastoral 
drama  entitled  "  Aminta.''  He  resided  chiefly  at  Ferrara,  at  the 
Court  of  the  Duke  d'Este,  where  he  became  enamoured  of  Elea- 
nora,  the  duke's  sister.  The  duke  regarded  Tasso  as  insane,  and 
caused  him  to  be  confined.  The  violent,  restless,  and  morbid 
temper  of  Tasso  contributed  to  confirm  the  duke's  idea.  He 
fell  into  great  destitution,  and  lived  neglected  till  the  closing 
ceremony  of  his  life.  The  Pope,  Clement  VIIL  proposed  to 
honour  the  poet  by  a  public  coronation,  as  some  amends  for  ihe 
sufferings  he  had  experienced.  Tasso  expired  on  the  very  day 
fixed  for  the  cei'emony. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis)  (a.d.  1545-1595)  was  of  poor  parents. 
He  early  became  a  sailor,  and  stimulated  by  the  adventures  of 
his  kinsman  Hawkins,  he  turned  pirate,  and  plundered  ihe- 
Spanish  West  Indian  settlements,  returning  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  the  Cape  of  G<x>d  Hope.  When  the  Spanish  war 
broke  out,  he  committed  fearful  ravages  at  Cadiz  amongst  the 
vessels  intended  for  the  Armada.  He  was  vioe«dmiral  when 
the  Armada  arrived,  and  by  the  fear  the  Spaniards  had  of  him,' 
contributed  greatly  to  their  defeat. 

Ttgho-Brahe  (a.d.  1546-1601).    An  astronomer  of  Ckipen- 
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hagen.  When  a  lad  he  was  much  struck  with  the  accuracy  with 
which  an  eclipse  was  predicted.  He  was  profoundly  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law,  but  he  devoted  himself  to  observations  on  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  erected  an  obser- 
vatory on  the  island  of  Huen,  and  there  Tycho-Bi*ahe  was  estab- 
lished for  many  years.  When  Frederick  died,  the  astronomer 
found  a  patron  at  Prague,  in  the  Emperor  Eudolph,  the  same 
emperor  who  had  protected  Kepler. 

Cervantes  (a.d.  1547-1 6 16)/a  Spanish  writer.  He  led  an 
adventurous  life,  even  falling  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  and  being 
sold  into  slavery  several  years,  whence  he  was  with  difficulty  ran- 
somed. He  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  pieces  such 
as  "Numantia,"  and  "Life  in  Algiers,"  and  he  eked  out  his  sub- 
sistence'by  rent-collecting.  It  was  when  on  such  business  that 
those  who  should  have  paid  rents  thrust  him  into  prison,  and 
he  there  commenced  his  wonderful  adventures  of  "Don  Quixote. '^ 
He  also  published  a  work  called  "  Novelas  Exemplares  *' — very 
attractive  tales. 

Cavendish  (Thomas)  (a.d.  -1593),  a  navigator,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Spanish  war  to  play  the  pirate  and  circumnavigate 
the  globe,  as  Drake  did. 

Cecil  {Robert,  Earl  Salisbury)  (a.d.  1650-1612).  He  was  the 
son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  who  trained  him  specially 
for  a  statesman.    He  succeeded  Walsingham  as  secretary,  and  he 


the  king's  person  and  the  compulsoiy  creation  of  a  popish 
ministry.  As  a  financier  he  was  not  particularly  scrupulous 
respecting  the  expedients  he  recommended  to  James  for  raising 
money.  One  of  his  schemes  was  the  creation  of  two  hundred 
baronets,  at  a  charge  of  £1,000  each.  As  a  politician  he  con- 
trived to  serve  lus   king,  though  his  sympathies  were  with 

the  people. 

Charles  IX.  (a.d.  1550-1574;  r.  1560),  son  of  Henry  IL 
and  Catherine  de  Medici,  successor  to  his  brother,  Francis  II. 
He  came  to  the  throne  at  eleven  years  of  age,  his  mother  being 
regent,  assisted  by  Anthony,  King  of  Navarre.  Anthony  was 
connected  with  the  Huguenot  party.  An  edict  of  Catherine's, 
forbidding  Protestant  worship,  incited  the  Keformers  to  arms, 
and  Navarre  sided  with  the  Papists.  Cond6  and  Coligni  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots;  Montmorenci,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  St.  Andre  on  the  other  side.     The  king  banished  all  Pro- 
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tostant  teachers,  and  the  battle  of  Jamac  (1569)  eDsued,  in 
whicii  CoDde  was  killed.  A  peace  followed,  which  lulled  the 
Pi-otestants  into  a  false  security,  preparatory  to  the  treacherous 
and  barbarous  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  under  royal 
B.uiction. 

Henry  III.  (1551-1589;  r.p.  1573;  r.f.  1574).  King  of 
Poland  and  King  of  France,  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine 
de  MedicL  At  sixteen,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  by  his  defeat  of  the  Huguenots.  His  mother 
intrigued  for  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  he  was 
glad  to  escape  on  hearing  that,  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  he  was  successor  to  the  French  throne.  He  tried 
to  reconcile  the  Papists  and  Huguenots,  and  lost  confidence 
with  both.  The  wars  of  "  the  three  Henrys "  broke  out : — 
Henry  de  Guise,  at  the  head  of  the  Papist  Leaguers ;  Henry  of 
Navan-e,  leader  of  the  Huguenots  ;  and  Henry  III.,  with  the 
weakest  party  of  all.  Henry  was  expelled  by  the  Parisians 
(1588).  In  revenge,  the  Guises  were  murdered;  but  the 
League  declared  the  throne  forfeited.  The  Pope  excommuni- 
cated Henry  III. ;  and  a  strange  alliance  was  effected  between 
the  two  remaining  Henrys  for  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  Jacques 
Clement,   a  Jesuit    monk,   assassinated   the    excommunicated 

king. 

Coke  (Sir  Edward)  (a.d.  1551-1634),  a  most  indefatigable 
student  of  law.  His  rapid  rise  in  his  profession  was  unexampled. 
He  is  famed  for  his  "  Reports"  and  "  Institutes."  Bacon  and 
Coke  were  bitter  rivals,  and  abused  each  other  heartily.  Coke 
was  a  prince  of  vituperation  ;  harsh,  selfish,  and  avaricious,  and 
delighting  to  bully  the  accused.  When  Raleigh  was  on  trial 
for  his  life,  and  legally  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  Coke,  as  the  presiding  judge,  denounced  him  as  a  «*  monster 
with  an  English  face  and  a  Sjmnish  heart,  a  viper,  an  insti- 
gator of  the  plot,  and  a  traitor."  He  opposed  James's  pro- 
clamations, as  having  no  force  in  law,  and  declared  that  the 
king  had  no  power  to  sit  and  try  causes.  Deposition  from  office 
followed  ;  and,  to  regain  oflice,  by  the  influence  of  Villiers,  he 
forced  his  daughter  to  consent  to  marry  him.  Bacon's  oppo- 
sition alone  prevented  the  match.  He  revenged  himself  upon 
his  pai-ty,  by  siding  with  the  Puritans.  He  laboured  for  the 
abolition  of  monopolies,  opposed  the  Spanish  nuitch  for  Prince 
Charles,  contended  hotly  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and 
carried  "  the  Petition  of  Rights."     This  was  the  closing  act  of 
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his  political  life.     He  retired  into  private  life,  and  employed 
himself  in  writing. 

Sabpi  (A.D.  1552-1623),  the  historian  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy.  He  contended  that  princes  held  sovereignty  inde- 
pendently of  the  papacy.  He  disregarded  the  citation  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  escaped  several  murderous  attempts  on  his 
life.     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Inquisition. 

Baleigh  (Sir  Walter)  (a.d.  1652-1618).  He  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  put  down  the  Irish  rebellion  of  the  Des- 
monds. He  explored  Florida,  and  the  district  called,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Queen,  Virginia.  He  was  associated  in  the 
Spanish  war  with  the  first  commanders  of  the  time.  At  the 
accession  of  James,  Cecil  contrived  a  plot,  attributed  to  Raleigh, 
who  was  arrested  for  treason,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
He  solaced  himself  by  study,  and  wrote  his  *^  History  of  the 
World."  On  the  death  of  Cecil  he  bribed  the  new  favourite, 
Villiers,  and  again  went  to  explore  Guiana,  promising  himself 
great  wealth  in  mines.  The  expedition  failed ;  and  James,  to 
propitiate  the  Spaniards  for  a  maniage  with  the  Infanta,  basely 
ordered  Raleigh's  execution,  on  his  former  sentence. 

JSpenser  (Edmwnd)  (a.d.  1552-1599),  a  great  master  of 
romantic  poetry,  intimate  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Being  em- 
ployed as  clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munster,  which  distributed 
the  confiscated  lands  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Desmond  to  English 
"  undertakers,"  Spenser  came  in  for  a  share,  with  an  old  castle 
most  romantically  situated ;  and  there  he  composed  his  cele- 
brated "Fairie  Queen."  Raleigh  introduced  him  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  caused  him  to  read  her  portions  of  his  poem.  It 
might  be  described  as  the  Battle  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  im- 
personated by  Knights.  He  was  subsequently  burnt  out  of 
Kiloolman  Castle  by  the  Desmond  riots,  and  finally  died  in 
Liondon  of  starvation. 

Hooker  {Richard)  (a.d.  1553-1600),  "The  Judicious.''  A 
preacher  known  for  his  work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  It 
>vas  not  exactly  reactionary,  but  anti-Puritan.  He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  extremes  and  dogmatic  assertions.  His  work  pre- 
ceded Bacon's  essays,  and  was  the  first  to  exhibit  the  fiill  power 
of  English  prose. 

HxMBT  IV.  (King  of  France  and  Navarre)  (a.d.  1553-1610 ; 
p.  1589),  the  son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  He  early  sided  with 
the  Protestants  at  Rochelle,  and  his  imcle  succeeded  Cond6  aa 
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leader  of  the  Hagiienots  tinder  Colignj's  directioR.  Charles  IX. 
and  his  mother  Catherine,  bj  a  treacherona  peace,  secured 
Henry  on  the  eve  of  the  great  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
he  escaped  only  by  professing  to  be  a  Papist.  He  remained  a 
prisoner  for  three  years,  the  Queen-mother  exerting  herself  to 
corrupt  him,  by  supplying  every  incentiye  to  a  licentious  and 
abandoned  life.  He  escaped,  and  placed  himself  again  at  the 
head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  forced  Henry  III.  to  come  to  terms. 
Then  followed  the  "  Catholic  League  "  of  the  Romanists^  the 
expulsion  of  Henry  III.,  the  alliance  of  the  two  kings,  the 
assassination  of  the  one,  and  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  the 
other.  Henry  professed  again  to  be  a  Romanist  to  conciliate 
his  subjects  ;  but  he  protected  the  Protestants  by  the  £dict  of 
Nantes,  and  with  his  celebrated  Minister,  Snlly,  did  much  to 
repair  the  damages  of  the  civil  war.  He  wished  to  form  a 
Federative  Republic  of  European  States,  whose  disputes  should 
be  decided  by  a  Senate  of  wise  and  disinterested  judges.  The 
Jesuit  League  had  frequently  attempted  his  life,  and  at  last  he 
was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac.  He  was  the  most  popular  mon- 
arch of  France. 

i<idney  (Philip)  (a.d.  1554-1586),  grandson  of  Northumber- 
land and  nephew  to  Leicester.  He  was  employed  in  several 
missions  by  Elizabeth  ;  she  forebade  his  expedition  against 
Spanish  America,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  Poland. 
He  frequently  turned  from  politics  to  literature,  and  obtained  a 
great  repute  for  "  eclogue  and  pastoral  poetry,"  notably  in  his 
"  Arcadia."  He  was  employed  to  conduct  the  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself,  but  was  fatally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Zutphen.  He  is  pronounced  one  of  Um 
finest  characters  of  his  age,  and  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety. 

Arndt  (a.d.  1555-1621),  a  native  of  Anhalt,  fiaimous  for  a 
work  on  "  True  Christianity,"  in  which  he  boldly  assails  the 
spuiionsness  of  professional  religion. 

Tilly  (a.d  1559-1632),  a  French  general  in  the  service  of 
Spain.  He  acted  under  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  against  the 
Protestants,  and  in  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars  of 
Rodolph  II.  He  gained  a  series  of  victories  in  the  thirty 
years*  war,  and  succeeded  Wallenstein.  He  opposed  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  captured  Magdeburg  with  circumstanceB  of 
atrocious  cruelty.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Swedes,  and  had  to  cut  his  way  through  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy.  His  former  good  fortune  now  forsook  him^  and  he 
soon  ufter  died  of  a  woiMid  at  the  passage  of  LecL 
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Crichton  (James,  ''the  Admirable'')  (ad.  1560-1583).  He 
had  the  repute  of  being  an  extraordinarily  learned  man.  At 
the  TJniverBity  of  Paids,  he  challenged  all  men,  upon  all  subjects, 
to  discussion  in  any  of  twelve  languages  named.  He  completely 
disposed  of  all  comers  of  the  various  faculties,  iu  a  tournament  of 
nine  hours.  At  Rome  and  Venice  he  repeated  the  challenge 
with  equal  success.  He  perished  at  Mantua,  by  the  baud  of  a 
princely  assassin,  being  then  but  twenty-three  years  old. 

Aricikius  Cjld.  1560-1609),  the  founder  of  Arminianism,  was 
of  Dutch  origm.  He  studied  under  Theodore  Beza  at  Geneva, 
and  taught  at  Basle.  He  was  appointed  preacher  at  Amsterdam, 
and  professor  at  Leyden.  Here  he  disputed  with  Gomar,  whom 
he  accused  of  Manichsanism,  making  Qod  the  source  of  evil.  He 
himself  was  attacked  for  the  doctrine  that  man  had  an  inward 
ability  and  inclination  for  that  which  is  good.  The  Synod  of 
Dort  cast  out  200  of  his  followers  from  the  National  Church. 

SuLLT  (Due  db)  (a.d.  1560-1641),  a  French  Huguenot  He 
entered  at  an  early  age  the  service  of  the  King  of  NavaiTe, 
afterwards  Henry  lY.  of  France.  He  was  rescued  from  the 
masBacre  of  Bartholomew,  and  fled  with  his  youthfid  sovereign 
from  the  French  court,  where  they  had  been  detained  prisoners, 
though  nominally  guests.  He  counselled  Henry  to  make  pro- 
fession of  Romanism,  for  the  security  of  the  throne  and  the 
peace  of  the  country.  He  negotiated  with  the  Swiss  for  20,000 
men  in  defence  of  his  master  (1586),  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements  as  a  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Marie  de 
MedicL  As  a  minister  of  state,  he  held  the  foremost  offices 
under  Henry  when  King  of  France  ;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  finance,  he  liquidated  an  enormous  debt,  and  even 
created  a  surplus  by  his  sagacious  administration.  He  became 
ultimately  the  sole  minister  of  the  realm.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  lY.  he  resigned  all  public  duties,  and  spent  his 
time  in  writing  his  famous  "Mlmoires."  Apart  from  his 
ability  as  a  statesman.  Sully  was  a  remarkable  man  for  his 
uncompromising  fidelity  to  his  convictions. 

Bacon  {Francis,  Fiscount)  (a.d.  1561-1626),  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  any  country  or  of  any  age.  He  was  equally  great  as  a 
speaker  and  as  a  writer.  Earl  Essex  befriended  him,  and  under 
lus  patronage  Bacon  produced  his  celebrated  essays.  He  was 
afterwards  obliged,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  try  Essex  for  high 
tzesAon.    Under  James  I.^  he  became  keeper  of  the  i^ivr^ 
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In  the  zenith  of  his  power,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  when  Bacon 
and  Buckingham  ruled  the  State,  Raleigh  was  sacrificed.  Bacon 
himself  fell  into  disgrace  on  the  charge  of  corruption  as  a  judge, 
and  was  condemned  in  heavy  penalties.  At  that  time  bribery 
had  a  legal  existence  by  custom.  The  salaries  of  officials  were 
merely  nominal,  and  the  judges,  in  common  with  other  servants 
of  the  State,  subsisted  on  fees  presented  by  the  parties  interested 
in  obtaining  their  services.  Conscious  of  his  integrity,  he 
appears  to  have  borne  his  reverse  of  fortune  with  admirable 
fortitude,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  the  more  to  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  "  Novum 
Organum,"  in  which  he  developed  the  inductive  theory  of  phi- 
losophy, proceeding  from  experiment  to  principles,  from  facts  to 
theoiies.  He  was  probably  indebted  for  mudi  of  his  research 
and  his  method  of  reasoning  to  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Yeoa  (Lopez  de)  (a.d.  1562-1625),  a  Spanish  poet,  author 
of  "  Arcadia"  and  **  La  Dragontea,"  an  invective  on  Sir  Frands 
Drake's  last  expedition  and  death,  with  a  fierce  attack  on  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  wrote  also  1,800  plays  and  400  sacred  dramas. 
He  was  the  foimder  of  the  Spanish  theatre. 

Blount  (a.d.  1563-1605),  Lord  Mountjoy,  created  Earl  Devon- 
shire. One  of  the  favourites  of  Elizabeth,  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  Tyrone,  in  which  Essex  had 
fjEiiled.  With  a  very  feeble  and  famishing  foi'oe,  and  most 
inadequate  supplies,  he  attacked  the  combined  Irish  and 
Spaniards  advancing  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  forces.  He  eventually  received  the 
submission-  of  Earl  Tyrone,  and  ended  the  struggle  of  400  yearsL 

Drayton  {Michael)  (a.d.  1563-1631),  known  chiefly  by  his 
*'Polyolbion"  and  "Nymphidia."  The  former,  a  description 
of  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  England,  abounding  with 
fine  imagery ;  the  latter,  a  fairy  piece,  affords  great  scope  for 
the  author's  exuberant  fancy. 

Percy  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1564-1604).  Earl  of  Northumbwland. 
He  was  pai-ticularly  connected  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The 
secret  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  warmly  encouraged  the 
conspirators.  The  vault  was  hired  in  his  name  ;  Fawkes  was 
passed  ofi*  as  his  servant.  When  the  discovery  was  made,  he 
endeavoured  to  escape  into  the  country,  but  the  enraged  popiUace 
shot  him. 

Shakespeare  (William)  (a.d.  1564-1616),  was  first  an  actor 
in  a  rude  theatre,  in  the  pr^incts  of  a  suppressed  monastery  at 
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Blackfnars.  His  early  compositions  were  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  and  Italeigh.  He  became  very  friendly  with 
Ben  Jonson.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  abandoned 
the  stage  and  gave  up  writing,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
strong  Puritan  feeling  amongst  his  relatives.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  theatres  appears  to  have  been  unbounded,  and  King  James 
at  length  ordei-ed  that  no  play  should  be  acted  in  London. 
Shakespeare  stands  pre-eminent  for  both  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Many  pieces  are  said  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  earlier  writing:*, 
but  whatever  he  handled  was  with  the  touch  of  a  magician. 

MofUeoLgle  {Lord).  He  was  related  to  some  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  conspirators,  and  received  a  letter  warning  him,  if  he  valued 
his  life,  to  stay  away  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He 
laid  the  letter  before  the  King,  who  shrewdly  suspected  the 
purport  of  its  contents,  while  darkly  hinting  at  the  peril  which 
menaced  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Fawkes  (Guido)  (a.d.  1564-1606).  A  Spanish  officer,  specially 
engaged  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  per|>etration  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  He  was  subjected  to  torture,  to  compel  him  to  reveal  his 
associates.  By  taUng  up  armis  in  their  defence  they  declared 
themselves.     Fawkes  and  many  others  were  executed. 

Cateshy,  He  is  said  tiO  have  been  the  framer  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  which  originated  in  the  vexation  caused  by  James's 
unexpected  Protestant  policy. 

Galileo  (a.d.  1564-1642),  the  celebrated  astronomer.  In  his 
early  days  he  was  chiefly  remarked  for  the  construction  of 
mechanical  toys ;  but  he  excelled  also  in  the  studies  of  the 
classics  and  the  arts.  He  early  opposed  himself  to  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  and  pointed  to  the  tower  of  Pisa,  his  native 
town,  for  the  condemnation  of  that  system.  He  ad  pted  the 
Copemican  system,  and  making  use  of  the  invention  of  spec- 
tacle glasses  by  the  Dutchman,  Lippersheim,  he  contrived  a  tele- 
scope with  two  such  glasses  in  a  leaden  tube.  One  lens  wus 
convex  and  the  other  concave,  and  he  obtained  a  treble  magni- 
fying power.  His  reputation  was  made  by  this  instrument,  and 
he  received  the  professorship  of  Padua  for  life.  Subsequently, 
with  a  telescope  of  thirty  magnifying  power,  he  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  moonlike  phases 
of  Venus.  Twice  he  was  carried  before  the  Court  of  Inqui- 
sition to  renounce  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  that  the  eai'th 
turned  round  the  sun,  as  set  forth  afresh  in  Galileo*s  "  System 
of  the  World."  He  publicly  recanted,  to  escape  torture,  but 
never  renounced  his  conviction,  exclaiming,  after  hin  Tecaxi\;8AAO\i^ 
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*'But  it  does  move   for  all  that*'      His  greatest  work,  the 
"  Dialogues  on  Local  Motion,"  he  composed  whilst  in  prison. 

Janies  I,  (YI.  of  Scotland)  (a.d  1566- 1625 ;  B.  1603.)  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Henry  Stuart  (Lord  Damley)  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Soots.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  the  descendants  of  Mary,  a 
younger  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  represented  by  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
were  the  legal  claimants.  Margaret  of  Scotland  had  been 
passed  over  by  the  will  of  Henry  Y III.  James  was  crowned 
at  Stirling,  1567,  on  the  abdication  of  his  mother.  He  aban- 
doned the  Protestant  party  on  the  Continent,  and  sought  alli- 
ance with  Spain.  He  cared  very  little  for  the  real  duties  of 
royalty,  he  affected  a  great  love  of  learning,  but  frequently 
adandoned  himself  to  amusement  and  dissipation  ; — ^the  very 
ladies  of  his  Court  are  described  as  "  rolling  about  intoxicated." 
H  e  executed  Raleigh,  without  evidence,  on  suspicion  of  joining 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Arabella  Stuart.  It  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  murderous  Guy  Fawkes'  conspiracy  was  formed.  In  1 606 
he  established  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He  contended  with  his 
Parliament  about  supplies,  and  threw  five  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition into  prison.  He  promoted  the  present  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  he  published  a  book  for  his  son,  called  *^  Basili- 
kon  Doron,"  beside  works  on  Demonology. 

Essex  (Robert  Devereux)  (a.d.  1567-1601).  He  was  the 
second  Earl  of  Essex.  He  accompanied  Earl  Leicester  to  Hol- 
land, and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  He 
was  sent  to  aid  Henry  lY.  of  France.  He  contributed  to 
the  successful  attack  of  Admiral  Howard  on  Cadiz.  Queen 
Elizabeth  attached  him  to  herself,  and  scarcely  tolerated  his 
absence  from  the  Court  even  on  military  service.  He  gave  great 
ofience  by  his  opposition  to  the  Queen  in  council  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  when  he  was  stung  to  madness 
by  a  box  on  the  ear  from  his  royal  mistress.  He  never  com- 
pletely regained  the  goodwill  of  the  Queen,  though  he  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  €k>vemor  of  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of 
Tyrone's  rebellion.  From  this  appointment  he  was  recalled 
through  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Queen.  For  some  time  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  when  liberated  behaved  in  so  disloyal  a 
manner  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  council  He  made 
light  of  their  summons,  resorted  to  an  armed  resistance,  and  wss 
ultimately  overpowered,  tried,  and  executed.  He  was  an  impul- 
sive but  generous  man,  and  a  great  patron  of  literature. 

Mauricb,  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  (a.d.    1568-1625), 
of  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  republic,  son  of  William  I^ 
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Prince  of  Orange,  and  grandson  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.  Pro- 
bably the  greatest  general  and  ablest  statesman  of  his  age,  a 
profound  thinker  and  accomplished  scholar.  His  father  was 
murdered,  whereupon  he  took  up  the  struggle  for  independence 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Elizabeth  sent  assistance  under  Leices- 
ter, bat  he  lost  Zutphen  and  Deventer.  On  the  destruction  of 
the  Armada,  Maurice  recaptured  these  cities  and  Breda,  and 
continaed  to  hold  the  Spaniards  at  bay  till  the  Dutch  captured 
a  rich  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels,  which  led  to  a  truce  of  twelve 
years.  He  greatly  sullied  his  fame  by  his  cruel  persecution  of 
^e  Arminians,  and  fiameveldt,  their  chief  man. 

Gampakella  (a.d.  1568-1639).  Early  engaged  in  philoso- 
phical study,  he  laboured  to  disenthral  the  minds  of  his  Italian 
countrymen  from  Aristotelian  dogmas,  substituting  experience 
and  induction  for  the  d  priori  process.  Italian  like,  he  was  not 
long  content  with  theory,  but  commenced  a  political  crusade. 
Shocked  at  the  degrading  tyranny  endured  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  organized  a  powerful  conspiracy,  but  was  betrayed. 
He  waa  incarcerated  for  twenty-seven  years,  tortured  seven 
times,  and  finally  thrown  into  a  subterranean  dungeon.  In 
solitude  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  reconstructing  human 
science  from  its  very  foundation,  his  maxim  being,  Sentire  est 
9cire.  It  was  the  method  of  Tilesio,  expanded  a^rwards  by 
Bacon.  Unfortunately,  he  endeavoured  to  harness  his  car  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  spirit  of  progress 
in  the  rising  Reformation.  Moreover,  he  lost  all  by  attempting 
too  much.  He  next  tried  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  emancipation 
in  Spain,  but  failed.  He  wrote  "  Civitas  Solis,"  a  republic  of 
Plato,  presided  over  by  Chiist— a  system  of  socialism,  seeking 
the  unification  of  men  by  religious  tolerance.  Liberated  from 
the  dungeon  of  Naples,  he  was  seized  upon  by  the  Inquisition ; 
but  he  ended  his  6ajb  in  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Keplkr  (Johk)  (a.d.  1571-1630),  a  native  of  "Wirtemberg, 
and  an  asfdstant  of  Tycho-Brahe  at  Prague.  He  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  views  of  Copernicus,  and  he  prepared  a  set  of  astro- 
nomical tables  under  the  direction  of  Tycho-Brahe.  He  wrote 
a  treatifle  on  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He 
laboured  hard  to  determine  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  in  his 
''Astronomia  Nova*'  he  established  the  elliptical  orbit  of 
planeta  and  the  " equable  description  of  areas"  In  his  **  Har- 
monia  Mundi,**  he  published  his  third  law  of  motion,  on  the 
times  and  distances  of  the  revolutions  of  planets  round  tki«  ^\)ji. 
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He  improved  the  telescope  bj  the  use  of  two  convex  lenses. 
His  mother  was  six  years  under  trial  for  witchcrafb,  and  Kepler 
himself  was  at  one  time  induced  by  poverty  to  cast  nativities. 

Jones  {hiigo)  (a.d.  1572-1653).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  architects,  and  called  *'  the  Father  of  Modem 
Architecture."  He  designed  a  splendid  palace,  of  which  St. 
James's  is  only  a  small  portion,  the  king  not  having  the  means 
necessary  for  its  completion.  He  erected  the  banqueting  house 
of  Whitehall,  in  front  of  which  Charles  I.  was  executed. 

Land  (Archbishop)  (a.d.  1573-1645).  He  was  a  representa- 
tive of  High  Church  views,  and  contended  for  baptismal 
regeneration,  apostolical  succession,  &c.  Charles  adopted  these 
views,  and  with  Laud  hoped  to  force  episcopacy  on  the  Scotch. 
He  recoiled  from  Puritanism,  and  revived  the  ceremonial  of 
Home,  so  that  the  English  Church  closely  resembled  that  of 
Home.  Laud  also  rejected  the  reform  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  He  endeavoured  to  establish  absolutism  in  Church 
government,  as  Strafibrd  aimed  to  do  in  matters  politicaL  The 
po])e  prcHcnted  him  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  king  ulti- 
mately gave  him  charge  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church. 
He  was  Wolsey  over  again.  Puritanism,  reported  extinct  in 
1639,  re-asserted  itself  in  1640,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Laud  was  executed  as  the  agent  and  adviser  of  monarchical 
despotism. 

Marie  de  Medici  (1572-1642),  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  mother  of  Henriette,  wife  of  Charles  L  of 
England.  The  marriage  was  one  of  State  policy  arranged  by 
Sully.  The  pope  granted  a  divorce  from  Marguerite  de  Valois 
for  the  advancement  of  Marie,  his  own  relative.  Henry  was 
taken  up  with  his  mistresses  and  pleasures,  and  neglected  his 
new  queen.  The  day  following  her  coronation,  which  took 
place  only  afler  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  Henry  was  assassi- 
nated by  Ravaillac,  and  Marie  was  proclaimed  regent.  Marie^ 
under  Spanish  influence,  reversed  the  policy  of  Henry  IV., 
and  by  her  tyranny  roused  the  Huguenot  party,  with  Cond^  at 
their  head,  to  appeal  to  arms.  Concini,  Marie's  prompter,  was 
murdered,  and  Louis  was  declared  of  age  (1614),  and  assumed 
the  government.  Marie  recovered  her  power  under  Richelieu 
for  a  time ;  but,  finding  that  she  was  only  a  tool  in  his  hands, 
felt  herself  outraged.  Kichelieu  caused  her  to  be  exiled  and 
afterwards  imprisoned.  She  escaped  from  Compi^ne  to  die  of 
want  in  Cologne. 

Jonaon  (Ben)  (1574-1637),  a  great  dramatist.     In  early  life 
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a  bricklayer,  engaged  in  the  erection  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  then  a 
soldier,  and  afterwards  a  player.  The  Globe  Theatre  was  then 
the  chief  stage  on  which  he  and  Shakespeare  acted.  He  first 
astonished  the  world  with  his  drama  of  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Hnmoiir,"  and  then  by  the  comic  satire  of  "  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour."  His  multifarious  satires  aimed  at  morality, 
by  rendering  vice  hateful  and  ridiculous ;  but  by  his  personalities 
he  made  a  host  of  enemies.  He  was  appointed  poet>laureate  by 
James  I. 

HaU  {Bishop)  (A.D.  1574-1666),  frequently  spoken  of  as 
^  the  English  Seneca."  He  became  chaplain  to  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales;  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  was  translated  to  Norwich. 
He  was  suspected  of  Puritamsm.  He  it  was  who  replied  to  the 
papist  taunt,  "Where  was  your  Church  before  Luther  1" 
"  Where  was  your  face  before  it  was  washed  lately  1  "  In 
1641  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  protesting  against  the  laws 
made  in  Parliament  during  the  compulsory  absence  of  himself  and 
other  bishops.  He  was  impeached,  and  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated.   He  is  most  favourably  known  for  his  "Contemplations." 

GuiDO  (1575-1642),  an  artist  of  Bologna,  great  in  frescoes 
and  as  a  painter  of  Scriptural  and  mythological  subjects.  His 
figures  or  heads  were  ideal.  Latterly,  he  was  reduced,  by 
gambling  and  dissolute  habits,  to  paint  by  the  hour  for  dealers, 
who  stood  by  keeping  account  of  the  time  and  paying  accord- 
ingly. His  best  pieces  are  "  Phoebus  and  the  Hours,"  "  Cruci- 
fixion of  St  Peter,"  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  <fec. 

Vincent  de  Foul  (1576-1660).  A  celebrated  French  philan- 
thropist. He  was  captui*ed  off  Tunis  by  corsairs,  and  made  a 
slave.  After  two  years,  he  effected  his  escape.  He  became 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count  de  Joiguy,  the  Due  de  Retz,  and 
the  Cardinal  de  Ketz.  He  was  encouraged  to  attempt  his 
missions  of  religion  and  philanthropy.  He  established  "con- 
fines de  charit6  *'  in  several  cities,  undei*took  to  impix)ve  the 
condition  of  the  galley  slaves,  and  was  appointed  their  almoner 
by  Louis  XIII.  He  instituted  a  "  Congregation  of  Missions," 
to  train  preachers  for  the  provinces  to  assist  the  clergy.  He 
established  the  "  Soeurs  de  Charity,"  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  prisons,  (fee.  He  founded 
hospitals  for  the  sick  poor  and  foundlings.  He  took  part  with 
the  Jesuits  against  the  Jansenists. 

Christierk  IV.  (King  of  Denmark  and  Norway)  (a.d.  1577- 
1648 ;  R.  1596).  Russia  and  Sweden  laid  claim  to  Norwegian  Lap- 
land^ and  Christiern  used  his  fleet  effectively  against  tkem.  Tti^ 
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aoceiision  of  Gufftavus  Adolphus  brought  peace,  and  Christiem 
Bet  himself  to  lay  the  foundation  of  institutions  for  the  aid  of 
government^  education,  and  commerce.  He  annexed  Greenland, 
and  acquired  power  in  the  East.  In  the  thirty  years'  war  he 
was  captain-general,  and  8uffei*ed  a  total  defeat  l^  Tilly,  who, 
with  Wallenstein,  ravaged  Holstein  and  Jutland.  The  latter 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  but  a  peace  was  concluded 
at  Lubeck  (1629).  Christiem  was  soon  after  reduced  to  humi- 
liatiug  conditions  of  peace  by  Sweden. 

Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  (a.d.  1577-1640).  His  fitther  was 
a  refugee  of  Antwerp,  residing  in  Westphalia,  where  Rubens 
was  born.  Rubens  was  destined  to  follow  his  father's  profeesioii 
of  the  law,  but  chose  the  life  of  an  ardst  After  travelling  over 
Italy,  he  settled  at  Antwerp.  He  jiainted  a  series  of  pictures 
for  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  by  invitation  of  Marie 
de  Medici  (1620).  He  was  several  times  employed  on  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Spain  and  England.  His  industry  resulted  in 
4,000  pictures  and  sketches,  and  his  wealth  was  immense.  As 
a  painter  of  portraits  and  historical  scenes  Rubens  was  almost 
unrivalled.  He  is  famed  for  his  colouring  and  bold  execution, 
but  not  for  refinement  of  form  or  justness  of  proportion.  His 
famous  pieces  are~**The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  an  altar- 
piece  at  Antwerp  ;  "  The  Last  Judgment^"  at  Munidi ;  and 
''The  Judgment  of  Paris,''  "The  Rape  of  the  Sahines," 
"  Peace  and  War,*'  Ac.,  in  the  National  Gkillery. 

Harvey  (William)  (a.d.  1578-1657).  He  studied  medicine 
at  Padua,  England  having  no  schools  for  the  purpose.  In  1615, 
as  Lecturer  at  the  College  of  Ph3rsicians,  he  first  announced  his 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His  theory  was 
rejected  by  the  learned  eyer3rwhere,  and  his  practice  fell  off 
immediately.  Before  this,  the  liver  was  thought  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  veins ;  the  distinction  of  arteries  as  blood-vessels 
was  entirely  new.  In  1628,  Harvey  published  his  treatise^ 
"  Exercitatio  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,"  and  anoUier, 
**  De  Generatione  Animalium."  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Charles  I. 

Phiup  III.  (Spain)  (1578-1621 ;  r.  1598).  reigned  by  his 
fikvourite  Lerma.  He  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  finally  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  at 
the  urgency  of  the  priests,  depriving  himself  of  a  million  of 
industrious  and  skilful  subjects.  He  neglected  industry,  in 
on  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  and  thus,  opening 
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the  floodgRies  to  ease  and  luxury,  enervated  and  debased  his 
kingdom. 

Ferdinand  IL  (Emperor  of  Germany)  (a.d.  1578-1637  ; 
B.  1619).  PreviouB  to  his  election  as  Emperor,  he  was  King 
of  Bohemia  and  Eling  of  Hungary.  Reared  by  the  Jesuits  as 
an  instrument  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Keformation  heretics, 
and  sworn  to  make  Romanism  everywhere  dominant,  he  spent 
his  reign  in  religious  wars  and  cruel  persecutions.  The  Bohe- 
mians revolted,  and  were  reduced  by  the  Battle  of  Prague 
(1620).  Nearly  30,000  families  fled  from  the  cruelties  of  Fer- 
dinand. This  commenced  the  Thirty  Years'  War  for  Roman 
Catholic  Ascendancy.  Prince  Grabriel  Bethlen  rose  in  Hungary, 
and  formed  a  rampart  against  him.  Christiem  IV.  of  Den- 
mark interfered  only  to  be  beaten  by  Wallenstein.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  interposed,  the  former  from 
sympathy  with  Protestants,  the  latter  M'ith  the  desire  of 
weakening  Austria. 

Stuabt  (Ababella)  (a.d.  -1615).  A  first  cousin  of  James  I. 
She  was  made  the  pretext  of  a  conspiracy,  and  was  imprisoned 
until  the  day  of  her  death.  The  plot  is  known  as  ''  The  Main." 
Raleigh  and  Cobham  were  accused,  the  latter  on  the  evidence 
of  the  former. 

Buckingham  (George  VUliers)  (a.d.  1578-1628).  He  was 
made  cup-bearer  to  James  I.,  in  place  of  Carr,  who  was  dis- 
graced He  became  a  royal  favourite.  Having  a  weak 
monarch  to  deal  with,  he  easily  directed  public  business  accord- 
ing to  his  own  whim.  He  was  royal  patron  of  all  offices  in 
Church  and  State.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charles  on  his  visit 
of  courtship  to  the  Spanish  Infanta.  On  the  death  of  James, 
Buckingham  became  unpopular,  and  he  dissolved  Parliament  to 
avoid  impeachment  He  was  commissioned  to  escort  the  bride 
of  Charles  I.  from  the  French  Court,  when  he  had  the  audacity 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  French  Queen.  He  was  forbidden 
the  palace  in  consequence.  His  sympathy  for  the  Huguenots 
arose  whoUy  out  of  this  aflair,  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  the 
French  Court.  He  was  fitting  out  a  new  expedition  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Huguenots  blockaded  in  the  Isle  de  Rh6, 
when  he  was  assassinated. 

JBeaumorU  (1585-1615)  was  associated  in  literary  works  with 
Ben  Jonson  and  Fletcher.  There  is  much  of  real  excellence  in 
their  plays,  but  also  a  licence  which  has  condemned  them 
since  those  days. 
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Fletclier  (1579-1625).  Fletcher's  &ther  was  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  by  desire  of  Elizabeth,  attended  Mary  to  the 
Rcafifold.  John,  the  dramatist,  wrote  ''The  FaithM  She[>- 
herdess,"  possibly  suggesting  "  Comus  "  to  Milton. 

Usher  (James)  (1580-1655),  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  his 
father  and  uncle  being  the  promoters  of  the  college.  He 
employed  his  influence  to  preTent  the  execution  of  Strafford, 
and  attended  him  to  the  scaffold.  His  chief  works  are 
the  "Annales  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  marked  by 
great  learning,  and  the  *'  Chronologia  Sacra,'*  a  scheme  very 
widely  adopted  for  Biblical  chronology.  So  great  was  his  reput^ 
that  Holland  and  France  both  invited  him  to  their  universitiea. 
The  original  family  name  was  Neville.  A  Neville  who  was 
tiaher  to  King  John  when  he  went  to  Ii'eland  adopted  the 
name  of  his  office. 

Herbert  {Edward,  Lord  Cherhury)  (a.d.  1581-1648).  He 
was  employed  by  James  I.,  as  ambassador,  <!cc.  At  Paris  he 
wi*ote  his  t)*eatise,  "  De  Veritate.*'  It  was  an  attempt  to 
systematise  natural  religion,  or  Deism,  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity. Herbert  is  called  **  the  Father  of  Deists.  He  opposed 
the  materialism  of  Hobbes,  and  contended  for  a  spiritual  faculty 
in  man,  which  takes  cognizance  of,  and  subordinates  all  things 
to  itself. 

Wallenstexn  (1583-1634),  a  Bohemian  of  Protestant  family, 
who  for  sei'vices  rendered  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was 
invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor,  and  created  Count.  On  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Bohemians  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  chose  as  their  king  Frederick,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate  ;  and  Wallenstein  earned  on  the  war  for  the  Emperor 
and  the  papists.  He  confiscated  the  property  he  invaded,  and 
maintained  his  mercenaries  without  cost  to  the  treasury  by 
plunder,  one  of  the  most  fearful  features  of  the  thii-ty  yeai-s*  war. 
He  was  created  Count  Palatine  and  Duke  of  Friedland,  and 
exercised  despotic  sway.  When  Christiem  of  Denmark  sup- 
ported the  Protestants  he  was  again  in  the  field  to  defeat  Count 
Mansfeld,  to  conquer  Holstein  and  Jutland,  and  to  raise  the 
power  of  Ferdinand  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg ;  he  was  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  restitution  of  all  property  held  by  Pro- 
testants which  had  been  confiscated  from  the  Papal  Church. 
At  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  he  was  charged  with  treason  and 
tjnjmj,  but  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  recal  him  to  oppose 
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the  advance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  On  the  fall  of  Gustavus 
he  drove  out  the  Swedes  and  cleared  Silesia ;  but  he  was  feared 
and  suspected  by  the  Emperor,  who  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated. 

Grotius  (a.d.  1583-1645),  a  native  of  Delft  of  great  literary 
distinction.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "De  Jure  Belli  ac 
Pacis,"  which  became  the  received  authority  on  international 
law  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

ScHOMBEEO  (Henri  de)  (a.d.  1583-1631),  a  count  and 
marshal  of  France,  conspicuous  for  his  share  in  the  sieges  of 
St.  Jean,  Montauban,  and  Eochelle,  against  the  Huguenots. 

Masainger  [Philip)  (a.d.  1584-1640),  a  dramatist.  In  tra- 
gedy he  ranks  next  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  comedy  is  on  a  par 
with  Jonson.  He  excels  in  his  conception  of  character.  His 
pieces  are,  "  The  Maid  of  Honour,"  **  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,"  "  The  Virgin  Martyr,"  Ac. 

^'elden  (John)  (a.d.  1584-1654),  an  illustrious  scholar, 
lawyer,  and  statesman.  He  wrote  "A  Histoiy  of  Tithes," 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy  and  court.  He  main- 
tained the  legal,  but  denied  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  He  was 
imprisoned  more  than  once  for  his  sympathy  with  the  popular 
party ;  but  though  he  signed  "  the  League  and  Covenant,"  he 
did  not  adopt  extreme  views.  Selden's  "  Table  Talk  "  has  per- 
petuated his  fame. 

Pym  (John)  (a.d.  1584-1654).  He  was  called  "  King  Pym," 
from  the  great  influence  he  obtained  in  the  Long  Parliament 
He  denounced  Sti-afford  as  Charles's  evil  adviser.  He  took  the 
lead  in  all  the  principal  acts  of  Parliament,  and  through  the 
information  of  Lady  Carlisle,  he  defeated  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  five  members.  When  the  other  leaders  took  charge  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  Pym  managed  the  executive  in  London. 

KiCHELiEU  (a.d.  1585-1642).  As  deputy  of  the  clergy  of 
Poitou  to  the  States-General,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  her 
and  the  king,  that  he  ruled  France  as  chief  minister  for  eighteen 
years.  He  contended  for  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  He  sti'ove 
to  destroy  the  French  Calvinists  as  a  political  party,  and 
attacked  in  person  their  head-quarters  at  Hochelle.  His  next 
aim  was  to  humble  Austria,  which  had  long  held  the  prepon- 
derating influence  in  Europe,  and  though  a  cardinal,  he  secretly 
incited  the  Protestants  to  rebellion  in  the  Grisons  and  the 
Netherlands.     The  Conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars  occurr^  ^^  \k<^ 
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close  of  his  time,  but  he  detected  and  punished  the  oonspinitora. 
He  was  the  true  pioneer  of  the  French  Revolution,  bj  striking 
down  the  Feudal  system,  after  an  eustenoe  of  1000  years.  He 
extended  France  on  every  side,  established  its  first  trading 
company  to  the  Indies,  and  founded  and  endowed  the  French 
Academy,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  European  litermiy 
institutions. 

Jaksenius  (a.d.  1585-1638),  a  Dutch  theologian,  and  founder 
of  Jansenism.  He  wrote  many  works,  but  his  great  work  was 
that  which  he  finished  just  before  his  death.  This  treats  of 
Pelagianism,  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  human  purity  and 
depravity,  and  of  grace  and  predestination.  The  work  excited 
a  desperate  outcry.  Bishops,  and  popes,  and  councils  con- 
demned the  doctrines  as  Oalvinist  heresy.  Nor  could  the 
influence  of  Amauld,  Du  Verger,  Labadie,  and  Pascal,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  stand  against  the  new  power  of  the 
Jesuits  under  Ignatius  Loyola. 

F<yrd  [John)  (1586-1640),  a  dramatic  writer.  His  best 
pieces  are  tragedy ;  but  though  his  verse  is  elegant  and  har- 
monious, his  incidents  are  terrible — often  revolting.  He  was  a 
laborious  student  rather  than  a  facile  genius. 

Fahrenheit  (a.d.  1586-1736),  a  native  of  Dantzig,  celebrated 
for  tlie  improvements  he  introduced  in  the  construction  of  ther- 
mometers and  barometers.  He  contrived  also  a  machine  for 
draining  Holland.     He  lived  at  Rotterdam. 

Bradshaw  (John)  (1586-1659),  called  President  Bradshaw, 
because  of  his  position  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
lawyer  and  chief  justice.  He  was  a  genuine  Republican^  and 
hence  opposed  the  elevation  of  Cromwell. 

Hohhea  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1588-1679).  He  was  early  associated 
with  Galileo  and  Des  Cartes.  He  partly  educated  Prince 
Charles.  His  early  works  on  political  philosophy  exposed  him 
to  odium,  and  his  "  Leviathan  "  and  "  De  Cive  "  were  censured 
by  Parliament  at  the  Restoration.  His  *'  Behemoth  "  contained 
an  account  of  the  civil  wars  too  true  to  please  either  party. 
Hobbes  was  a  "  free-thinker,'*  but  not  a  Deist  or  Atheist.  His 
st^le  is  admirable  for  lucidity  and  ease. 

Merrick  (Bohert)  (a.d.  1591-1674),  an  English  lyrical  poet, 
equal  to  any  in  the  English  tongue.  He  was  dispossessed  of  his 
living  by  the  Puritan  commission  as  one  whose  life  showed 
him  to  be  unfit  for  the  cure  of  souls.  Charles  II.  restored  him 
to  his  living.  His  works  are  entitled  '*  Hesjjerides "  and 
"l^ohle  Numbers." 
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Essex  {Robert  Devereux,  Earl)  (a.d.  1592-1646).  He  was 
lieutenant-genei-al  of  Charles  I. 'a  forces,  but  being  treated  with 
little  consideration,  he  deserted  the  king  and  led  the  parlia- 
mentary army.  He  was  a  dilatory  and  irresolute  general,  and 
by  the  self-denying  ordinance,  he  was  excluded  from  office.  He 
died  the  year  after  his  resignation.  His  countess,  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  abandoned  him  to  marry  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of 
Rochester. 

Quarles  {Francis)  (a.d.  1592-1644).  He  was  cupbearer  to 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  and  then  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher. 
He  published  the  "  Loyal  Convert,"  in  favour  of  the  employ- 
ment of  papists  in  the  army.  He  di-ew  much  odium  on  himself 
thereby,  and  parliament  confiscated  all  his  property.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  "  Emblems,"  written  in  quaint  verse,  and 
mostly  boiTOwed  from  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,  Hugo.  He  wrote 
also  several  satirical  pieces  on  the  puritans,  grotesquely  ridi- 
culing their  tenets. 

Herbert  (George)  (a.d.  1593-1632).  He  was  a  brother  of  Lord 
Cherbury,  and  received  much  notice  from  James.  His  character, 
however,  was  not  fitted  for  courtly  life,  but  rather  for  devout 
meditation.  He  was  ordained,  and  became  a  model  pastor.  As 
a  poet,  he  lives  in  "  The  Temple,"  and  other  minor  poems. 

henry  (Frince)  (a.d.  1593-1612),  son  of  James  I.,  a  young 
prince  of  gi*eat  promise,  who  drew  to  himself  more  of  the 
nation  8  affection  than  the  king.  This  circumstance  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  James,  and  his  premature  death  was  attributed 
by  the  queen  to  poison. 

Elizabeth  {Frincess)  (a.d.  1596-1662),  a  daughter  of  James, 
married  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  (King  of  Bohemia),  on  whose 
youngest  daughter,  Sophia,  the  succession  of  the  English  crown 
was  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  papists. 
Sophia  was  the  twelfth  child,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.    Elizabeth's  eldest  son  was  Prince  Rupert. 

Wentworth  {Thomas,  Earl  Strafford)  (a.d.  1593-1641).  He 
commenced  his  career  by  a  cautious  policy  of  neutrality,  which 
did  not  secure  him  from  the  undisguised  hatred  of  Buckingham. 
Neglected  by  the  court,  Wentworth  made  his  power  felt  as  an 
adversary,  and  became  a  leader  in  checking  the  arbitrary 
measiires  of  Charles  I.  The  king  understood  his  character,  and 
secured  his  services  by  preferments.  He  then  became  a  resolute 
absolutist,  and  carried  out  his  new  policy  in  the  government  of 
Ireland.  There  he  convoked  a  parliament  for  two  sessions 
The  first  was  for  granting  subsidies,  which  he  obtained  \  tivft 
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Hecoiul  was  ta  redress  grievances^  wbieh  were  never  even  con- 
sidered. The  Irish  Church  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
conteniptuous  way.  Again,  the  lawyers  were  commissioned 
to  hunt  up  the  titles  of  estates,  which,  on  careful  inspection, 
might  be  found  faulty,  and  the  estates  declared  confiscate  to  the 
king's  use.  On  Earl  Strafford's  return  to  England,  he  aided 
Charles  in  enforcing  the  liturgy  on  the  Covenanters.  In  this 
measure  he  wholly  failed,  and  the  effort  recoiled  upon  himself 
by  liLs  impeachment.  The  king  gave  his  word  to  save  his  life, 
but  actually  signed  tl>e  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  was 
charged  with  having  threatwied  to  employ  the  Irish  army  "  to 
bring  this  kingdom  to  obedience." 

W(dto7i  {hcuicy  (a.d.  1593  1G83),  a  literary  character,  and 
the  associate  of  the  literati  of  his  age.  His  biographies  of 
Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  »ke.,  and  the  "Angler,"  are  fine 
samples  of  English  i)4X)se. 

Carr  {Robert,  Earl  Somerset)  (a.d.  1.593-  ).  He  was  a 
youth  of  prepossessing  appearance,  but  of  slender  accpuirementH, 
who  struck  the  fancy  of  James  I.  He  succeeded  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury  (1612),  being  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Rochester,  Earl  Somei-set.  He  received  the  latter  title  to 
enable  him  to  mairy  the  wife  of  tli>o  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  to 
obtain  a  div^orce  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Tiiomas  Overbury,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  was  ])oisoned  by  Lady  Essex,  now' Lady 
Somerset,  for  having  opposed  tlie  marriage.  Earl  Somerset 
became  the  ^^ctim  of  remorse,  that  he  had  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  so  foul  a  deed.  His  disposition  becjime  wholly 
changed  *  he  lost  favour  with  the  king,  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  the  murder,  and  yet,  lurost  unaccount^ibly,  he  and  the  countess 
were  pardoned  and  pensioned.  They  lived  in  obscurity  and  in 
hatred  of  each  other. 

PoussiN  ( 1594-1 6G5).  The  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
painters  of  his  time.  He  established  his  fame  by  "The  Death 
of  Germanicus,"  the  '*  Capture  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "The  Seven 
Sacraments."     He  excelled  as  a  laiKlscaj)e  and  figure  painter. 

GusTAVus  IL  (Adolphus)  (a.d.  1594.162G  ;  r.  1611),  King 
of  Sweden,  grandson  of  Gustaviy?  Vasa.  At  seventeen  he  had 
already  accompanied  his  father,  Carl  IX.,  in  his  campaigns,  and 
held  a  command  at  the  captuie  of  Constantinople  His  father 
left  him  three  wars  as  his  heriuige.  That  with  Denmark  he 
closed.  He  ceded  Livonia  and  Riga  to  Russia,  and  made  peace 
with  the  Poles.   Gustavus  was  then  free  to  assist  the  Protestants 
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of  Germany,  persecuted  under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  II.  He 
was  supivorted  bj  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  some  Scotch 
regiments.  The  effort  was  successful.  A  pitched  battle  waj» 
fought  at  LUtzen.  Adolphus  and  his  army  knelt  in  prayer 
before  the  battle,  and  rose  from  tlieir  knees  to  rush  to  victory. 
Adolphus  was  treacherously  a.ssassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Laueu- 
berg,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  for  sixteen  years. 

Hampden  {John)  (a.d.  1594-1643),  (me  of  the  leading  op 
poneuts  of  arbitrary  taxation.  He  was  imprisoned  more  tlian 
once  on  this  account,  particularly  when  he  resented  the  extension 
of  the  ship-money  tax  to  inland  towns.  He,  Cromwell,  and  the 
leading  )>atriots,  would  have  escaped  from  the  inevitable  struggle 
and  settled  in  America,  but  they  were  prevented  by  an  order 
in  council.  Hampden  was  one  of  the  five  members  whom 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  arrest  in  the  House.  He  urged  the 
Parliament  to  appeal  to  arms.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  at 
Chalgrovefield. 

Des  Cartes  (a.d.  1596-1650),  a  French  philosopher  who,  as 
a  youth,  felt  on  how  unsatisfactory  a  basis  all  science  appeared 
to  repose.  For  the  sake  of  study  he  abandoned  the  army  and  his 
gay  companions.  He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  might 
speculate  as  he  pleased  and  remain  unmolested.  He  gave  hiui- 
self  to  natural  philosophy  and  physiology  for  twenty  years.  He 
accepted  the  tutoi-ship  of  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden,  1649. 
His  age  was  remarkable.  Authoiity  and  ancient  notions  were 
shaken  by  Bacon  and  Luther.  He  found  uncertainty  and  doubt 
everywhere,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  cei*taintie8  by 
uJiiveraal  doubt ;  not  HUi'sing  doubt  as  a  sceptic,  but  striving 
to  arrive  at  truth  by  dismissing  all  prejudice.  This  distin- 
guishes his  Cartesian  philosophy  from  modern  Scepticism.  H« 
then  starts  from  this  fact — /  think;  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  co(jito,  ergo  s^um"  Then,  /  exist,  not  of  my  ovon  willy  but  from 
some  source  out  of  myself  Then,  /  cannot  com£  from  any  source 
less  perfect  than  my  own  ideas  of  perfection  ;  and  so  forth.  But 
he  proceeds  to  argue  of  all  creatures,  man  included,  that  they 
are  wrouglit  upon  as  mere  automata;  the  whole  universe  is 
reduced  to  one  vast  machine^ 

Romanoff  (A.D.  1597-1645;  r.  1613.)  The  founder  of  the 
present  royal  family  of  Russia.  He  was  descended  from  k 
Russian  family  settled  in  Muscovy.  His  father  was  Metro- 
politan of  Rossof.  RomanoflTs  election  to  the  throne  was  sup- 
ported by  the  prelates  and  the  Boyards.     His  fii-st  act  was  ar 
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attempt  to  clear  the  country  of  Swedes  and  Poles,  who  dnring 
the  interreguiuii  had  encroached  on  Kussian  territory ;  but  his 
resources  were  so  slender  that  he  made  peace  with  both,  and 
gave  himself  to  the  reformation  and  consolidation  of  his  king- 
dom, in  which  he  displayed  great  wisdom  and  power. 

Van  Tromp  (a.d.  1597-1653),  a  Dutch  admiral,  entrusted 
bv  Prince  Maurice  with  the  command  of  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
successfully  encountered  the  Spaniards  in  several  engagements, 
carrying  off'  many  rich  prizes.  Van  Tromp  next  encountered 
Blake,  ^vhom,  as  a  novice  in  naval  warfare,  he  made  sure  ol 
defeating.  Blake  was  forced  to  retire  up  the  Thames  before  a 
superior  force,  and  Van  Tromp  followed  with  a  broom  fastened 
at  his  masthead.  In  a  third  engagement  the  Dutch  were  much 
damaged,  whilst  convoying  300  merchantmen  up  the  English 
channel ;  and,  in  a  fourth,  Van  Tromp  himself  was  slain. 

Blake  {Robert)  (ad.  1598-1657),  studied  at  Oxford,  was 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  first  to  collect 
troops  in  the  Civil  War.  He  held  a  small  fort  when  Prince 
Rupert  attacked  Bristol,  and  drew  the  entire  assault  upon  him- 
self, directing  his  marksmen  to  kill  off*  the  oflScers.  He  defended 
himself  in  a  fishing  village  (Lyme)  for  two  months  against 
Prince  Maurice.  He  held  Taunton  against  the  royalists,  when 
they  had  mastered  all  the  West,  but  could  do  nothing  with 
Blake  (1644)  for  a  whole  year.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had  re- 
organized their  army,  and  met  the  divided  force  of  Charles  at 
Naseby,  and  then  i-elieved  Blake,  who  had  really  saved  the 
republican  cause.  When  fifty  years  old,  he  was  urged  to  take 
charge  of  the  fleet,  in  which  great  disaffection  prevailed,  some 
vessels  having  sailed  away  to  Prince  Charles  in  Holland. 
Prince  Rupert  had  taken  to  the  sea,  and  Blake  was  his  fittest 
opponent.  The  Prince  was  blockaded  in  Ireland,  fled  to  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean,  and  West  Indies,  hotly  pursued  by 
Blake,  and  fearfully  damaged.  Blake  then  returned  to  cope 
with  the  Dutch,  and  after  one  defeat,  by  the  awkwardness  of 
employing  merchant  captains  and  vessels,  he  caused  all  captains 
to  be  put  in  commission  by  parliament,  and  went  in  search  of 
Van  Tromp.  A  three  days'  conflict  in  the  Channel  left  the 
Dutch  thoroughly  humbled.  He  then  sailed  to  exact  damages 
from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Pope,  the  Beys  of  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Algiei-s,  for  receiving  Prince  Rupert  and  his  mer- 
chant-prizes. He  punished  Spain  by  capturing  her  galleons  of 
silver,  and  performed  a  prodigy  of  valour  in  dashing  into  the 
'^  una]>proachable"    harbour   of  Santa   Cruz,  to   attack    other 
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Spanish  transports;  in  a  few  hours  he  completely  destroyed 
every  vessel  in  the  harbour.  He  gave  his  orders  for  this  attack 
while  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  died  before  reaching  Plymouth. 
Blake  was  the  originator  of  the  navy  as  an  organized  service, 
dispensing  with  the  mercantile  marine  for  purposes  of  war. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  (a.d  1599-1(358).  The  son  of  Robert 
Cromwell,  M.P.  for  Huntingdon,  and  through  his  mother,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stuart,  related  to  King  Charles  1 . 
He  was  likewise  a  lirst  cousin  to  Hampden.  Cromwell  was 
first  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native  place  in  1628.  For 
twelve  years  parliament  did  not  meet.  The  king  governed  by 
prerogative.  In  the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  sat  for  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  then  he  denounced  the  decision  of  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  Hampden,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  king's  tax 
called  "ship-money."  Four  thousand  men  of  Bucks  formed 
themselves  into  a  body-guard  for  Hampden,  and  when  parlia- 
ment took  the  field,  Cromwell  rose  rapidly  to  the  command  of 
the  cavalry,  and  was  everywhere  successful.  The  victory  of 
Nasebv  crowned  the  first  series  of  battles  in  the  civil  war.  In 
the  matter  of  the  king's  death  he  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
being  practically  the  chief  person  of  the  realm.  He  signed 
Charles's  death-warrant,  and  is  said  to  have  been  much  haimted 
with  the  deed.  Cromwell  displayed  great  tact  in  his  manage- 
ment of  an  anarchical  party,  known  as  Levellers.  In  Ireland 
the  Stuart  party  had  many  adherents,  and  Cromwell,  believing 
possibly  that  severity  at  the  outset  would  save  blood  in  the  end, 
allowed  several  garrisons  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  without 
quarter.  It  is  certain  that  this  had  the  effect  of  quickly 
i>educing  all  Ireland  to  acquiesce  in  his  government,  and 
he  returned  in  less  than  a  year  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's. 
He  subsequently  commenced  a  campaign  in  Scotland  against 
Charles  II.  At  Dunbar  he  demolished  a  tremendous  force, 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty  men.  He  then  pursued  Charles 
and  his  supporters  to  Worcester,  where  he  fought  with  such 
determination  and  personal  bravery,  that  the  royalists  were 
completely  routed  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  consolidating  the  government  He  turned  the  parlia- 
ment adrift  as  unsuited  for  his  purpose,  and  summoned  another 
of  his  own  partisans,  known  as  the  Barehones*  Parliament. 
With  a  parliament  wholly  subservient  to  his  wishes,  he  easily 
concentrated  all  government  in  himself.  As  Protector,  he 
caused  his  name  and  the  power  of  England  to  be  recognised  by 
the   Dutch,  French,  and  Spaniards;  and  hia  BpinV^^  x^xsiosi- 
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tstrance  against  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  written  by  his 
secretary,  Milton,  redounds  greatly  to  his  honour.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  many  enemies,  and  was  under 
Konie  apprehension,  having  been  oj)enly  menaced  with  assassi- 
nation. 

Van  Dyck  (Anthony)  (a.d.  1599-1641),  a  renowned  portrait 
iwinter,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  but  naturalized  in  England.  He 
was  a  pu|»jl  of  Rubens.  Charles  I .  took  him  under  bis  patronage, 
and  gave  him  a  |)ension.  His  best  portraits  are  preserved  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Cluirles  I.  (ad.  1600-1648;  r.  1626).  He  was  the  second 
son  of  James  I.,  and  early  subjected  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
Villiers,  Earl  Buckingham.  It  was  Villiers  who,  on  Charles's 
accession,  involved  the  king  in  conflict  with  his  ]>arliament. 
He  was  impeached  for  his  despotic  j)olicy.  Archbishop  Laud 
was  another  of  Chai'les's  counsellors,  who  advised  him  to  enforce 
the  liturgy  on  Scotland,  and  so  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
Scotch  against  the  king.  Charles  completed  his  own  ruin  by 
an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  liberties  of  parliament,  in 
demanding  the  arrest  of  ^\e  members  who  were  obnoxious  to 
him.  An  appeal  was  made  to  arms.  The  king  and  parliament 
•tried  the  issne  in  a  series  of  conflicts,  which  ended  at  Naseby* 
The  king  suiTcndered  to  the  Scottish  army,  and  was  lianded 
over  to  the  English  on  payment  of  subsidies  due  to  the  Scotch. 
The  existence  of  a  royal  jirisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects 
])roduced  serious  complications  and  anomalies,  such  that  the 
death  of  Charles  was  determined  upon  as  the  readiest  solution 
of  the  diflSculty,  and  ho  was  executed.  Charles  fell  because  he 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  progress  with  high  notions  of  his  own 
prerogative.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  irritated  to  resist- 
ance, and  an  irreconcileable  hatred  arose  between  the  royalist 
and  parliamentaiy  factions.  A  work  entitled  "Eikou  Basi- 
like,*'  attributed  to  the  king,  created  intense  sympathy  for  "the 
martyr."  This  book  is  now  said  to  have  been  from  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Gaud  en.  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Claude  (Lorrain)  (a.d.  1600-1682),  a  celebrated  Italian 
artist,  originally  a  cook  to  Tassi,  the  painter.  Claude  excelled 
in  depicting  air,  and  foliage,  and  imaginary  palaces,  in  effective 
light  His  figures  were  painted  in  by  other  artists.  The 
colouring  is  not  good  ;  the  greens  are  cold,  blue,  and  excessire ; 
his  foregrounds  and  seas  are  hard  and  wooden.  Still,  his  pic- 
tures were  long  the  fashion  in  England.  * 

J^rynne  (William)  (a.d.  1600-1669),  a  lawyer  and  puritan. 
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He  attacked  the  stage  in  "  Histriomastix  "  with  great  virulence. 
Laud  was  glad  to  hail  him  before  the  star  chamber.  He  was 
fined  £5000,  placed  in  pillory,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  wa.s  U* 
he  imprisoned  for  life.  He  was  afterwards  branded  in  the  cheeks, 
and  the  stumps  of  his  ears  were  cutoff,  for  continuing  to  jmblisli 
again,  while  undergoing  his  iniquitous  sentence.  After  iifteeu 
years  he  was  released  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  upheld 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  incarcerated  for  writing  against 
Crom well's  party.  He  helped  forward  the  Restoration.  His 
chief  works  were,  **  Records  of  the  Tower  "  and  **  Parliamentary 
Writs." 

WcUtan  {Brian,  BUJiap  of  Chester)  (a.d.  1600-1661),  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  first  Polyglot  Bible,  giving  the  versions  in 
from  six  to  nhie  languages. 

Gu£R1Ke(ad.  1602-1686),  a  native  of  Magdeburg,  inventor 
of  the  air-pump,  the  "  Magdeburg  Hemispheres,"  and  the  first 
electric  machine,  which  he  formed  of  a  cylinder  of  sulphur,  and 
a  water  barometer,  fixed  against  his  house. 

Mazarin  (A.D  1602-1661),  an  Italian,  who  connected  himself 
with  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII  of  France.  He  succeeded 
Richelieu  under  Louis  and  Anne  the  Queen  Regent,  and  closed 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the  peace  of  Westj^alia.  Then 
occurred  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Fronde,  and  Mazai-in's 
premiership  was  overturned  by  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  the  Fron- 
deurs.  Mazarin  fied,  but  his  subtle  genius  restored  him  again 
to  power.  He  husbanded  the  resources  of  France  so  well,  that 
he  was  able  to  declare  war  with  Spain— a  war  which,  conducted 
by  Turenne,  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  Artois,  Hainhault, 
Luxembourg,  Rousillon,  and  part  of  Flanders. 

AnneiA.D.  1603-1714 ;  r.  1702},  seconu  daughter  of  James  II., 
by  Anne  Hyde  (of  Clarendon).  James  and  Henriette  were  as 
papists  excluded  from  the  throne.  She  married  George,  Prince 
of  Denmark.  They  had  seventeen  children,  who  all  died  young. 
Her  reign  was  eventful  by  the  singularly  happy  choice  of  her 
commanders  and  ministers. 

Philip  IV.  (of  Spain)  (a.d.  1605-1665;  r.  1621),  resigned 
the  reins  of  government  to  Caspar  Guzman,  Count  of  Olivarez 
whose  policy  provoked  so  much  war  and  insurrection.  A  war 
with  the  Dutch  closed  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  A  war 
with  France  ended  in  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  the 
Infanta,  previously  courted  by  Prince  Charles  of  England 
(Charles  I.)  married  Louis  XIV.  Catalonia  revolted,  but  Don 
Joan  reduced  il  to  aubmission  (1652).     Portugal  caj&t  of[  ^V^ 
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yoke  of  Spain  (1640),  and  became  independent  by  the  victory 
of  Villaviciosa  (1665).  Philip  was  overwhelmed  by  this  last 
ditigrace,  and  died  three  months  after. 

Waller  {Edmund)  (a.d.   1605-1687),  a  poet,  related  to  Hamp 
den  and  Cromwell.     As  a  politician,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
fixed   principle ;  he  turned  with  the   tide.     As  a  writer  and 
speaker,  he  exhibited  groat  ease,  brilliancy,  and  wit. 

Browne  {Sir  T/iomas)  (a.d.  1605-1682),  a  physician  and 
author  of  "  Religio  Medici,"  which,  though  variously  con- 
demned, became  so  popular  as  to  be  eveiywhere  read  on  the 
continent.  His  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica"is  an  inquiry  into 
erroi-8  and  beliefs  of  all  kind.s,  with  which  he  deals  as  a  philo- 
sopher, in  a  calm  spirit  of  8yn)|mthy  which  soothes  even  in 
opposition. 

Rembrandt  (a.d.  1606-1669),  a  native  of  Leyden,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  and  able  painters  who  ever  lived,  excelling 
IMtrticularly  in  colour  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  while 
magical  in  execution.  The  only  drawback  to  his  compositions 
is,  a  want  of  refinement  in  the  form  of  his  figures.  Among  hi*» 
works  ai-e  **  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  '*  Adoration  of 
the  Shephenls,'"  itc. 

CoRNEiLLE  (a.d.  1606-1684),  founder  of  the  French  drama. 
Richelieu  received  him  into  his  pay  as  one  of  "  the  cardinal's 
five  authors,*'  but  this  did  not  last.  He  resided  at  Rouen,  and 
produced  "The  Cid,"  the  first  perfect  French  tragedy,  from  Da 
Castro's  obscure  drama  The  beauty  of  this  became  a  proverb. 
This  was  followed  by  other  masterpieces,  and  the  **  Menteur," 
also  from  the  Spanish,  the  first  real  French  comedy.  His  later 
works  were  feeble.  The  elevated  tone  of  the  theatres  intro- 
duced by  Corneille  induced  the  ascetic  Louis  XIII.  to  publish 
his  edict  in  favour  of  such  amusements. 

De  Ruyter  (a.d.  1607-1676),  a  celebrated  Dutch  admiral. 
He  rose  from  a  cabin-bov.  He  served  as  second  in  command 
under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Witt  gainst  the  English  (1652-4). 
In  the  engagement  against  Monk  and  Ru))ert,  both  Dutch  and 
English  claimed  the  victory.  Charles  II.  had  so  neglected  bis 
navy  for  his  own  indulgence,  that  pending  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Thames,  attacked  Chatham,  advanced 
to  Gravesend,  and  alarmed  London  (1667).  In  1672,  he 
attacked  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  leaving 
the  result  doubtful.  England,  however,  appeared  very  willing 
to  end  the  war,  and  concluded  peace  separately  with  Holland. 

Earl  Ormond  (a.d.  1607-1688),  one  of  the  most  devoted  sup- 
porters of  the  Stuarts,  in  whose  service  he  spent,  it  is  said, 
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.£900,000.  He  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life 
Grovemor  of  Ireland,  and  was  made  an  English  duke  bj  parlia 
ment  for  keeping  that  country  tranquil  during  "  the  popish  plot. ' 

Milton  {John)  (a.d.  1608-1674),  known  as  Latin  secretary  to 
Cromwell,  was  a  poet  and  prose  writer  second  to  none.  A  man 
of  earnest  and  pious  puritan  mind,  he  wrote  against  prelacy, 
and  proved  that  a  nation  had  a  right  to  call  a  king  to  account 
for  his  tyi-anny.  He  combated  all  the  controvei*sial  i)ublication8 
of  the  day  His  official  letters  for  the  Protector  are  matchless 
specimens  of  such  writing.  At  the  Restoration,  he  retired  to 
quiet  and  study,  and  composed  his  celebrated  epic  poem  on 
"Paradise  Lost,"  for  which  he  received  about  £10.  There 
followed  this,  "Paradise  Regained,"  "Samson  Agonistes,"  and 
a  host  of  "  Tiuctates  "  on  ecclesiastical  questions. 

Ferdinand  III.  (a.d.  1608-1657  ;  k.  1637),  a  son  of  Ferdinand 
IL,  who  learned  that  to  follow  the  cause  of  his  father  was  to 
weaken  Germany ;  and,  though  forced  by  the  papist  German 
princes,  to  persist  some  time  in  the  war,  he  seized  the  oppoi-tu- 
nity  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
worship  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Fuller  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1608-1661),  a  divine  attached  to  the 
royalists.  He  composed  his  "  Worthies  of  England  "  while 
chaplain  to  the  forces.  He  published  his  "  Church  History  of 
Great  Britain,"  1656.  As  a  writer  he  is  original,  shrewd, 
liberal,  and  learned,  though  chai-acterised  by  the  quaintness  of 
his  age. 

Monk  {George^  Duke  of  Albemarle)  (a.d.  1608-1670).  He 
first  served  in  the  Netherlands,  then  aided  Charles  I.  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  he  joined  the 
parliamentarians,  commanded  the  horse  at  Dunbar,  and  faith- 
fully seconded  CromwelFs  wishes.  On  the  abdication  of 
Richard,  he  resolved  to  reap  the  benefit  of  antici})ating  the 
reaction  of  public  feeling  by  the  recall  of  Charles  II.,  and  he 
efifectually  resisted  Sii*  Matthew  Hale's  endeavour  to  obtain 
guarantees  against  tyranny  and  mal  adminlsti-ation  of  the 
Stuarts.  He  lent  himself  eagerly  to  gratify  the  king's  revenge 
on  "  the  regicides,"  and  was  lavislily  rewarded. 

Clarendon  (AW.  ffijde.  Earl)  (a.d.  1608-1674).  Erlucated  as  a 
lawyer,  he  entered  the  Ijong  Parliament  amongst  the  patriots, 
but  after  a  while  took  part  with  the  court,  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  advisers  of  King  Charles  I.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  Prince  Charles  abroad,  and  he  returned  with  him  at 
the  Restoration.  He  was  now  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  countiy. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Breda  he  had  courted  the  Presbyterians, 
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on  whom  he  new  inflicted  the  Uniformity  Act,  by  which  2000 
wore  ejected  from  their  livings.  He  arranged  the  Spanish 
marriage  with  the  dowry  of  Tangiers  and  Bombay.  He  recom- 
mended tlie  acceptance  of  the  French  pension  and  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk.  An  impeachment  was  started,  and  the  king  threw 
liim  off.  Bigoted  and  intolerant,  he  passed  the  Conventicle  and 
Five  Mile  Acts.  His  mismanagement  of  the  Dutch  war  closed 
his  career,  and  he  was  banished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
then  completed  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  **  and  his 
"  Memoirs,"  but  his  writing?  are  biassed  by  his  prejudices,  and 
not  reuiatkable  for  truthfuluess.  His  daughter  Anne  maiTied 
James  II.,  1660, 

ToRRicKLLi  (a.d.  1608-1647),  a  Florentine  physicist,  disco- 
verer of  the  proi)erties  of  the  common  centre  of  gi^avity  of  a 
system  of  connected  bodies,  and  of  the  law  of  the  flow  of  fluids 
from  orifices,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  hydraulics. 
He  calculated  the  area  of  the  cycloid,  and  invented  the  mercu- 
rial barometer,  in  place  of  the  impmcticable  water-tube  of  Galileo. 

Hale  {Sir  Matthew)  (a.d.  1609-1676),  a  lawyer,  whose  sym- 
j)athies  were  royalist,  though  he  was  careful  at  times  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  parliament  and  Cromwell.  He  was 
engaged  as  counsel  for  Straflfoixi,  Laud,  and  Charles.  He  was 
very  learned,  but  vacillating  and  narrow-minded.  As  a 
writer,  he  is  known  for  his  "  Contemplations,"  *'  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,"  &c. 

Casimir  V.  (a.d.  1609-1672  ;  r.  1640),  son  of  Sigismund  III. 
of  Poland.  During  the  reign  of  his  elder  brother  Wladislas  V. 
he  undertook  to  a.ssist  Philip  III.  of  Spain  against  French 
commerce  in  the  Mediteiranean.  Adverse  winds  drove  him  a 
captive  into  the  hands  of  Richelieu.  Released  after  two  years, 
he  became  a  cardinal,  but  on  his  election  to  the  throne,  he  was 
absolved  from  his  vows,  married  his  brothers  widow,  and  com- 
menced his  reign  by  a  vigoiY)us  assault  upon  the  Cossacks  and 
Tartars.  It  was  when  thus  involved  that  Charles  Gustavus 
arrived,  overran  Poland,  defeated  its  forces  at  AVarsaw,  and 
forced  Casimir  to  cede  Livonia,  by  the  treaty  of  Olivia  (1660). 
Seven  years  later  he  abdicated,  and  re-entered  the  chui*ch  under 
Louis  XIV. 

Falkla'nd  (Lord  Lucius  Cary)  (a.d.  1610-1643).  He  at  first 
sided  with  Hampden  and  his  party  in  efiective  demmciation  of 
the    king's    arbitrary    goveniment.     He,    though    a    royalist, 

iported  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  while  Hampden,  a  patriot 
it,     Falkland  and  Hyde  are  responsible  for  that  death, 
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He  sul)sequentlj  went  wholly  with  the  king.  He  opposed 
''  The  Remonstrance,"  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  fell  fighting  at 
Newbury.     His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  calanuty. 

Jreton  (Henry)  (a.d.  1610-1651).  Though  educated  for  the  bar, 
he  joined  the  armyunderEssex,  and  married  Crom  well's  daughter. 
He  was  a  brave  general,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
doings  of  his  father-in-law.  He  urged  the  exectition  of  Charles, 
having  intercepted  a  letter  of  the  king's,  proposing  the  death  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  He  chiefly  conducted  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland. 

Fair/cLc  {Thomas^  Lord)  (a.  d.  1610-1671.)  As  a  young  man 
he  served  under  Essex  in  Holland.  He  endeavoured  to  induce 
King  Charles  to  consider  the  requirements  of  his  people,  rather 
than  take  arms  against  them.  He  headed  an  immense  multi- 
tude at  Heyworth  Moor,  and  waited  on  the  king  for  this 
pur|)Ose.  Under  his  father,  he  served  the  parliament  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  civil  war.  He  ultimately  superseded  Essex  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  his  courage  and  decision  infused  new 
vigour  into  the  army.  He  did  not  concur  in  the  seizure  of 
Charles  at  Holmby,  and  even  proposed  to  restore  the  king,  but 
Charles  would  not  trust  Faidax.  Events  marched  on.  The 
army  dictated  to  the  parliament.  Fairfax  absented  himself 
from  the  "  High  Court  of  Justice  "  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
and  though  he  continued  to  command  the  army,  he  grew  dis- 
satisfied, and  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  He 
was  deputed  to  wait  on  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague. 

TuBENNE  (Viscount)  (a.d.  1611-1675),  a  marshal  of 
France,  engaged  in  the  Italian  and  German  campaigns  previous 
to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  lie  took  part  with  the  conspirators 
in  the  Fronde  war  against  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  queen- 
mother.  He  was  opposed  to  Cond6,  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Spaniards  against  his  own  country,  and  he  fought  success- 
fully. He  led  the  attack  on  Holland  j)lanned  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  with  fearful  cruelty.  He  professed 
himself  a  papist  purely  to  please  Louis  XIV. 

Vane  {Sir  harry)  (a.d.  1612-1662),  eldest  son  of  the  states- 
man of  the  same  name.  He  went  to  Geneva  and  embraced 
Calvinistic  views.  He  resolved  to  establish  himself  in  America, 
where  he  became  governor  of  Boston  ;  but  oj)po8ition  there  sent 
him  back  to  England.  He  took  part  with  the  Parliamentainans, 
but  was  an  opponent  of  the  Presbyterians.  Parliament  was  en- 
gaged on  a  masterly  scheme  of  his,  for  the  representation  of  the 
country,  when  violently  turned  out  by  Cromwell.    H©  T^^iaSxv^'^ 
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his  influence  on  Cromweirs  death  ;  but  was  executed  afler  the 
KeAtoration  "  for  the  good  old  cause." 

Graham  (James,  Marquis  of  JforUrose)  (a.d.  1612-1650). 
He  became  one  of  the  loaders  of  the  Covenantera  against  Charles 
and  Laud  ;  but  suspecting  that  the  Covenanters  aimed  at 
deposing  the  king,  he  deserted  tbem,  and  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Geueral  of  Scotland.  He  raised  some  Irish  troops,  and 
Highlanders  so(m  joined  them.  He  carried  fire  and  sword  tlirough 
Scotland,  cruelly  massacred  the  Covenanters,  made  himself 
master  of  Scotland,  and  ])roceeded  to  help  Charles,  when,  met 
by  Leslie  at  Phili|)haugh,  Graham  was  terribly  beaten.  He 
offered  to  place  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  by  force, 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  was  taken  and  hung  at  the  age  of 
37.     He  was  also  a  ]x>et  and  scholar. 

Butler  (Samuel)  (a  d.  1G12- 1680),  known  as  the  poet  author 
of**  Hudibras."  He  was  in  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  and 
he  appeal's  to  have  satirized  his  master.  The  king  and  court 
long  used  his  epithets  of  ridicule  on  Presbyterian  and  Puritan, 
but  neglected  the  author. 

Arxauld  (Antoixe)  (a.d.  1612-1694),  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorboune,  head  of  the  Jansenists,  and  sworn  foe  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  ex|»elled  the  Sorbonne,  and  became  the  pi*esiding  genius 
of  Port  Royal,  where  his  sister  was  abbess.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  the  philosophical  school  of  Des  Cartes,  and  settled  at 
Brussels  There  he  wrote  his  **  Per|)etuit^  de  la  Foi,"  and 
**  La  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites,"  besides  several  educational 
works  issued  by  the  Port  Royal  Institution. 

Taylor  {Jeremy)  (1613-16(57),  an  eminent  prelate,  who  wrote 
the  **LiU»rty  of  Prophesying,"  the  **  Life  of  Christ,"  **  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,"  and  **  Ductor  Dubitantium,'*  one  of  the 
most  extraordinarv  books  on  casuistrv. 

RocHKFOUCAULD  (a.  D.  1613-1680)  (Prince  of  Marsillac), 
author  of  the  celebi-ated  *'  Maxims."  Intimately  associated  with 
Mdme.  de  Lafayette  and  Mdme.  de  S^vign6  in  their  refined 
litemry  coteries. 

Retz  (ad.  1614-1679),  Cardinal,  and  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
prominent  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  was  no  sooner 
appointed  coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Paris,  by  Louis  XIII.,  than 
he  aimed  to  supplant  Mazarin,  the  favourite  minister  of  Anne  of 
Austina.  On  the  day  of  the  barricades  (1648),  his  offers  to  the 
queen  to  mediate  with  the  people  wei*e  contemptuously  rejected, 
and  he  then  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Fronde. 
The  pope  created  him  cardinal  to  thwail;  Mazarin.  His  inimitable 
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"  Memoirs"  have  preserved  his  fame,  and  are  an  example  of  the 
force,  freedom,  and  finesse  of  the  French  language. 

Baxter  {Richard)  (a.d.  1615-1691),  was  attached  to  the  popular 
party,  but  opposed  to  the  Protectorate.  After  the  Kestoratiou 
he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain.  He  reproved  Cromwell  and 
remonstrated  with  Charles  IT.  in  the  same  fearless  spirit  of 
honesty.  He  was  subject  to  much  molestation  for  entertaining 
scruples  as  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  sacraments,  kc.  The 
Uniformity  Act  drove  him  from  the  Church  of  England. 
He  wrote  most  voluminously.  His  '*  Own  Life  and  Times," 
"  Saint's  Rest,"  and  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted  '*  are  his  best 
known  works. 

JSancrqft  ( William)  (a.d.  161 6-1 693),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  English  Church,  and  opposed 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  as  intended  to  favour  the  papists 
in  their  desire  for  supremacy.  He  was  superseded  for  non- 
juring  at  the  succession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Thurloe  {John)  (A.D.  1616-1668),  Secretary  of  State  to  Crom- 
well :  a  very  ferret  in  all  plots.  He  held  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general,  which,  with  a  band  of  detectives,  gave  him  great  power. 
His  famous  "State  Papera"  were  discovered  after  his  decease 
(1743),  comprising  much  secret  correspondence,  reports  of 
spies,  ifec. 

Cudworth  (a .r.  1617-1 658),  an  English  philosopher,  who  wrote 
a  huge  work,  entitled  "The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse, wherein  all  the  reason  and  philosophy  of  atheism  is 
confuted,  and  its  impossibility  demonstrated."  He  was  almost  a 
Platonist  in  his  views  and  style  of  thought ;  but  obscured  his 
arguments  with  learned  quotations  and  digi*essions,  so  that  some 
claimed  him  as  an  atheist. 

MimiLLO  (a.d.  1618-1682),  one  of  the  celebrated  Spanish 
painters.  His  early  pictures  are  taken  from  humble  life — 
beggar-boys,  flower-girls,  <kc.  :  his  later  productions  are  religious 
pieces — Madonnas,  Holy  Families,  and  the  like.  He  died  of  a 
severe  fall  whilst  engaged  in  painting  the  interior  of  a  church. 

Grihaldi  (F.  M.)  (a.d.  1618-1663),  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  diffraction  of  light,  when  professor  at  Bologna. 

Cowley  (Abraham)  (a.d.  1618-1667),  was  a  poet,  and  as  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Jermyn,  conducted  the  correspondence  of  Queen 
Henrietta  at  Paris.  At  college  he  published  his  satire  of  the 
**  Puritan  and  Papist."  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  love  poems 
called  **  The  Mistress,"  and  a  work  called  "  The  Davideis." 

AuBUMGZEBE  (a.d.  1618-1707),  Mogul-emperor  of  Hiud^vii^asi. 
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He  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne  by  a  careful  study  of  Moslem 
prejudices,  which  his  brothers  affected  to  neglect  Ere  Shah- 
Djehan  was  dead  the  couflict  began,  and  the  capacity  of 
AurungEebe  soon  triumphed.  The  brothers  were  moved  out  of 
the  way,  and  lie  was  emperor  at  Delhi.  His  reign  was  troubled 
by  the  rise  of  Mahratta  and  Affghan  power ;  but  greater 
troubles  arose  in  his  immense  empire  from  his  partiality  to  the 
Moslem  subjects ;  and  the  Rajpoots  were  at  the  same  time 
exasi>erated  against  him  by  a  special  capitation  tax.  He  died 
master  of  twenty-one  provinces  and  a  revenue  of  forty  millions 
sterling. 

RuptRT  (Robert)  (a.d.  1619-1682).  He  was  grandson  of 
James  I.  by  the  marriage  of  hn*  daughter  Elizabeth  to 
Frederick  V.,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Bavarian  family  was 
expatriated.  Ru|)ert  engaged  to  support  his  uncle  Charles  I., 
who  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  nephew.  This  proved 
ill-justified,  owing  to  the  rash  impetuosity  of  the  youth.  He 
had  the  fire  and  daring  of  the  soldier,  but  lacked  the  cool  judg- 
ment of  the  general.  Rarely  successful,  he  lost  the  royal  cause, 
and  was  dismissed  in  di'-'grace.  At  the  Restoration  he  returned, 
and  was  more  successful  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  Dutch 
war.  He  afterwards  lived  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental  science. 
He  invented  pinchbeck,  and  the  "  Rupert  Drop,"  and  practised 
engraving  in  mezzotinto.  He  also  hel^x^d  to  form  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

ScHOMBEKG  (Armand  Fredric  de)  (a.d.  1619-1690),  a  soh 
of  the  Count  Schomberg,  who  fought  against  the  Huguenots 
at  Rochelle  and  the  Isle  de  Rh6,  also  in  Piedmont.  Armand 
lost  his  estates  for  serving  in  the  Swedish  army  during  the 
Thirty  Yeai-s'  War.  He  then  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  but  he  refused  to 
go  against  the  Huguenots,  and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  Berlin.  He  served  William  III.  in  the  revolution  in 
England,  and  was  created  duke  with  a  gift  from  parliament  of 
£100,000.  In  conducting  the  Irish  campaign  he  was  not 
particularly  successful,  and  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Kirk  (Colonel),  an  oflicer,  who,  having  served  at  Tangiers, 
brought  with  him  the  inhuman  and  arbitrary  customs  of  a 
barbarous  people.  He  made  sport  of  the  death  of  the  follower 
of  Monmouth  (1685).  He  called  his  soldiers  lambs  in  bitter 
satire  of  the  havock  they  committed. 

Marvell  {Andrew)  (a.d.  1620-1678).     He  assisted  Milton  as 
well's    secretary,  and    defended    him    when    assailed    in 
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parliament  He  was  an  independent  patriot,  and  received 
payment  for  his  representation  of  Hull,  the  last  instance  on 
record.  His  controversial  writings  were  brilliant  and  withering. 
These  were  "  The  Kehearsal  Transposed,"  a  reply  to  Parker's 
Doctrine  of  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  Passive  Obedience,  and 
"  The  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England.'* 

Fleetwood  [Charles)  (1620-1692).  On  the  outbreak  of  war, 
exchanged  the  gown  of  a  lawyer  for  the  sword.  Imbued  with 
puritanism,  and  able  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  puritan  army 
with  great  acceptance,  he  gained  great  influence.  He  married 
the  widow  of  Ireton,  daughter  of  the  Protector.  His  irresohi- 
tion  rendered  him  unfit  for  any  but  a  subordinate  oflfice.  He 
was  recalled  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  lord-deputy,  and  when 
tempted,  by  his  popularity  with  the  army,  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  from  the  incapable  Richard,  and  again  when  advised  by 
Whitelock  to  treat  with  Charles  at  Breda,  his  hesitation  caused 
him  to  lose  both  opportunities,  and  Monk  in  his  stead  offered 
Charles  II.  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy. 

Evelyn  (John)  (a.d.  1620-1706),  an  accomplished  man  of 
peaceful  life,  who,  amidst  all  the  turbulence  of  the  civil  wars, 
retained  the  respect  of  both  parties.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  published  his  "  Sylva,"  as 
the  result  of  his  favourite  study  of  trees.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.     He  left  a  diary. 

Penn  {Sir  William)  (a.d.  1621-1670),  an  admiral  serving 
under  Cromwell,  who  was  wary  enough  to  declare  for  Charles 
at  the  Restoration,  offering  him  the  services  of  the  navy. 

Cond6  (Prince  de)  (a.d.  1621-1686),  a  celebrated  general 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  whose  career  seemed  one  of  repeated 
successes.  In  Flanders,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Holland,  he 
achieved  great  renown.  He  terminated  the  Spanish  campaign  in 
the  most  distinguished  manner  at  twenty-two  yeai-s  of  age.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Sens,  the  most  splendid  victory  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  terminated  the  Flemish  campaign.  He 
supported  the  queen  against  the  king  and  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  suffered  in  a  conflict  for  which  he  was  not  fitted.  In  the 
cam])aign  of  Holland  he  was  on  the  king's  side,  and  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  A  year  after 
this  exploit  he  succeeded  Turenne. 

Finch  (Ueneage,  Earl  NoUingham)  (a.d.  162M682).  He 
was  a   royalist   lawyer,  who  became    Lord   Chancellor.      He 
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deemed  Milton  deserving  of  the  gallows  for  being  Cromweirs 
secretary.  He  supported  the  Five  Mile  Act,  and  contended 
against  Parliament  for  the  priority  of  supply  over  redress  of 
grievances.  H  e  was  remarkably  subservient  to  the  court ;  but, 
as  a  lawyer,  he  so  well  understood  the  principles  of  equity,  and 
so  developed  them  in  ])ractice  as  a  system  for  succeeding  judges, 
that  he  is  called  the  Father  of  Equity. 

SJuifteshury  {Anthony  Coojyer^  \st  Earl  of)  (a.d.  1621-1683). 
He  early  declared  for  the  king,  but  changed  with  the  tiroes, 
following  the  dominant  party.  He  was  a  Restoration ist,  and 
one  of  the  Cabal  Ministry  which  placed  England  at  the  feet  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  provoked  a  war  with  Protestant  Holland. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  assuming  to  dissolve  parliament 
(1G77).  He  there  felt  the  need  of  such  an  Act  as  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  which  he  accordingly  framed.  His  violent  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  papist  gave  rise  to 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  which  miscarried. 

Sydnty  (Alyernon)  (a.d.  16:21-1083),  second  son  of  Eari 
Leicester.  He  was  a  rigid  republican,  and  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Protectonite.  He  was  alKsent  at  the 
Restoration,  negotiating  a  })eace  with  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
He  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  bribes  of  Louis  XIV..  who 
desired  to  foil  opposition  to  popish  intrigue  and  French  influ- 
ence in  England.  He  was  executed,  on  the  chai'ge  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot. 

Fontaine  (a.d.  1621-1695),  a  French  writer,  celebrated  for 
fables,  evincing  great  genius.  He  also  wrote  some  tales  on  the 
Italian  model,  but  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  and  unworthy  of  bis 
reputation. 

Cocker  {Edward)  (a.d.  1622-1673),  the  first  to  publish  a 
treatise  on  commercial  arithmetic. 

Mou^RK  (a.d.  1622-1673),  "the  prince  of  comic  writers." 
Court  iapissier  to  Louis  XIV.  He  took  to  writing  and  play- 
acting, first  of  all  as  an  amateur.  His  company  obtained  royal 
favour,  and  j^erformed  in  Paris  with  increasing  eclat.  His  best 
pieces  are  the  "Malade  Imaginaire,"  "Misanthrope,"  "Tartufie,*' 
(hypocrite),  "L'Avare,"  and  "Bourgeois  (Jentilhomme."  His 
satire  of  physicians,  priestly  arrogance,  and  the  thousand  vices 
and  foibles  of  human  society,  is  irresistible  and  killing. 
I^^^J^^ASCAL  (Blaise)  (ad.  1623-1662).  He  early  displayed  t 
^^^^Wderful  aptitude  for  geometry  and  physical  science  ;  but  he 

%iiverted  fAt)m  these  studies  by  religion.     It  was  his  hononr 
XpDunt  for  tke  rise  of  water  in  an  empty  tube  by  the  weight 
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of  the  atmoepbere,  and  he  proved  that  its  pressure  diminishes 
pro{K)rtionately  as  we  ascend.  In  religion,  Pascal  was  one  of 
those  who  became  more  earnest,  from  the  reaction  of  the 
Beformatiouj  for  upon  sincere  Papists  it  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  them  more  spiritual.  He  was  associated  with  the 
illustrious  men  of  Port  Royal.  Here  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  by  his  "Provincial  Letters."  The  first 
was  written  against  the  Sorboune  doctors,  in  defence  of  Arnauld. 
The  general  arguiaent  is  a  sai*castic  exposure  of  Jesuitry.  His 
"Pensd^"  are  tragmentary  reflections,  designed  for  a  larger 
woi'k.     They  were  publish^  after  his  death. 

Masaniello  (ToMASo)  (a.d.  1623-1647),  a  fisherman,  who 
led  the  revolt  against  the  Viceroy  of  Spain,  at  Naples  (1647). 
The  regent  fled,  and  Prince  Bisiguano,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
quitted  the  city.  They  chose  the  fisherman  as  their  chief,  and 
he  administered  justice  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  market-place, 
sup])orted  by  150,000  men,  and  a  numberless  host  of  Amazons, 
all  ainmed.  The  archbishop  was  prevailed  upon  to  mediate  ; 
the  grievances  of  the  people  were  redressed ;  but  Masaniello  had 
tasted  of  a  power  which  became  a  passion  and  a  tyranny.  He 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Fox  (George)  (a.d.  1624-1690),  the  founder  of  the  Quakers, 
or  Friends.  He  denounced  all  State  interference  with  religion, 
all  payment  of  preachers,  the  institution  of  a  clerical  class, 
oaths,  and  sacraments.  The  Conventicle  Acts  exposed  him 
and  his  followers  to  incessant  persecution.  They  gained  the 
nickname  of  Quakers  from  Fox's  bidding  Justice  Bennett 
"  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

Morland  (JSir  Samuel)  (a.d.  1625-1695),  was  sent  by  Cromwell 
with  relief  for  the  persecuted  Vaudois,  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  He  published  an  account  of  the  Vaudois  churches. 
He  deserted  afterwards  to  Charles  at  Breda,  and  having 
assisted  Thurloe,  as  seci-etary,  betrayed  his  secret^  to  Charles. 
As  a  student  of  science  he  experimented  on  steam,  and 
ex]»lained  a  method  of  raising  water  by  means  of  cylinders  and 
steam  for  the  supply  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  invented  a  cal- 
culating machine,  the  speaking  trumpet,  and  fire-engine. 

De  Witt  (John  and  Cokneuus)  (a.d.  1625-1672;  1623- 
1672),  two  Dutch  statesmen,  whose  lather,  a  deputy,  was  com- 
mitte<l  to  prison  by  the  stadtholder,  William  II.  For  twenty 
years  John  was  chief  magistrate  of  Holland,  a  most  dis- 
interested patiiot  He  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land, by  which  Cromwell  was  made  to  demand  the  exclusion  of 
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the  Oran^  princes.  In  all  bis  di{)lomacy  he  never  deceived. 
Silence  was  his  rule  where  othei-s  would  have  dissioiuluted. 
He  daiingly  navigated  the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Texel  by  a 
passage  declared  impracticable ;  and  his  brother  conducted  the 
expedition  up  the  Thames.  He  induced  the  States  to  exclude 
the  Princes  of  Orange,  by  "  the  perpetual  edict."  He  formed 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  check  Louis  XIV.,  but 
this  broke  up.  England  and  Fi-ance  attacked  Holland,  the 
Orange  party  took  courage,  William  was  reinstated,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  savagely  murdered  by  the  mob  in  the  streets. 

Christine  (Queen  of  Sweden)  (a.d.  1626.1G89  ;  R.  1644), 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  was  left  an  orphan  at  six 
yeai^s  old,  and  became  queen,  with  five  minLsters  as  guardians. 
The  famous  Oxenstjema  took  a  paternal  interest  in  her  edu- 
cation. She  coveted  the  position  of  a  man,  and  frequently 
adopted  male  attire.  Her  education,  too,  wa»  manly — the 
cha.se  and  athletic  exercises,  and  riding  Amazon-like.  She 
devoured  all  learning,  and  was  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
knew  her.  Her  Ciii)acity  at  sixteen  was  such  as  to  induce  her 
guardians  to  juopose  their  own  resignation  ;  but  she  retained 
them  till  1644.  Then  she  took  things  into  her  own  hands, 
ended  the  wars  with  Denmark  and  Germany^  fui-thei*ed  com- 
merce, encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  spent  prodigious 
sums  of  money  on  learned  foreigners  and  favourites.  Urged 
incessantly  to  marry,  she  refus(Kl,  and  proposed  rather  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  her  cousin  Karl.  This  at  length  she  did, 
reserving  a  certain  income,  and  royal  power  over  her  own  Court 
She  left  her  capital  for  Italy,  1654,  travelling  disguised  as  a 
man.  In  Brussels,  and  again  at  Innfepruck,  she  publicly  a^'owed 
herself  a  Papist,  disgusting  the  Swedes,  who  had  fought  so 
sturdily  for  Protestantism.  Her  progress  to  Rome  was  an 
ovation,  and  the  poi)e,  Alexander  VIJ.,  requested  her  to  append 
the  name  of  Alexandra  to  her  own.  She  resided  at  Paris,  but 
excited  unbounded  disgust  by  the  execution  of  the  Marquis 
Monaldeschi,  her  master  of  horse  and  confidant,  for  betraying 
her  secrets.  She  was  in  gi*eat  straits  when  Karl  died,  and  she 
asserted  her  right  to  the  crowu^  but  was  rejected  She  ended, 
her  days  at  Rome. 

Boyle  (liobcTt,  Hts  J/ononrrable)'  (a.»,  1626-1691),  an  eminent 

natural  philoso{)her,  who  introduced  Da  Guericke's  air  pump 

into  England,  and  made  discoveiies  on  air.     He  contributed 

^^t^foeAilj  to  the  study  of  experimental  science.     He  was  con- 

^icaous  as  a  layman    for    assisting  in   the   propagation   of 
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CHristianity,  of  which  he  was  himBelf  an  ardent  student.  He- 
coutribnted  papers  to  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Society, 
i-ecently  formed,  on  heat,  hydrostatics,  and  colours,  and  one  "on 
quicksilver  growing  hot  with  gold."  He  establiabed  the  Boyle 
Lectureship,  for  the  defence  of  revealed  relisjion. 

Cromwell  {Richard)  (a.d.  1626-1712),  thii-d  son  of  Oliver.  He 
was  never  fitted  for  public  life,  naturally  indolent  and  self- 
indulgent,  and  of  small  capability.  He  was  made  president  of 
his  father's  new  House  of  Lords  of  short  continuance,  and  then 
became  protector  on  his  father's  deat^.  After  a  time,  a  diffi- 
culty arose  from  an  empty  treasury,  and  in  the  contention  of 
parties  the  army  again  asserted  itself,  parliament  was  dissolved,, 
and  Richard  deposed. 

BossuET  (Bishop  of  Meaux)  (a.d.  1^27-r704);  During  ten- 
years  he  lived  at  Court,  as  tutor  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  Jjouis 
XIV.  For  the  instruction  of  tbis  prince,  the  Delphine  Classics 
were  composed,  and  Bossuet  s  best  book,  "Discours  sur  THistoire 
Universelle."  For  fifty  years  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with- 
Protestants,  and  composed  his  "Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catlio- 
lique,"  which  induced  Turenne  to  abjure  Protestantism.  His 
style  was  vigorous  and  earnest,  not  polished,  but  his  eloquenco- 
was  famous.  His  controversy  with  Fen61on,  respecting  the 
mysticism  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  his  own  "  Maximes  deS' 
Saints,"  were  in  contradiction  to  his  usual  policy  of  moderation 
towards  Protestants. 

ViUiers  {George,  Duke  of  Buckingham)  {a.d .  1627-1688),  cast* 
in  his  lot  with  Prince  Charles,  and  by  humouring  in  every 
possible  way  his  whims  as  king,  succeeded  in  gaining  high 
favour  for  himself.  He  supplanted  Clarendon,  and  formed  the 
Cabal  ministry.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I L  he  retired^  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature. 

Temple  {Sir  William)  (a.d.  1628-1 699V  He  was  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  in  the  confidence  of  De  Witt  and  the^  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  Cabal- ministry  having  matured  their  iniquitous 
policy,  declared,  war  with  Holland,  Temj)le  being  in  ignorance 
of  their  proceedings.  He  brought  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Mary.  He  several  times 
refused  office  under  the  king,  having  no  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
in  the  troublous  period  following  167.9,  he  retired,, and  employed 
Swift  as  his  amanuensis. 

Bunyan  {John)  (a.d.  1628-1688).  Hi»  father  was  a  gipsy 
tinker.  He  himself  grew  up  in  great  depravit}"^,  but  early  became 
the  subject  of  very  startliug  visii^ns  or  dreams,  suc\\  aa  TV^aiy  Vv?^ 
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suggested  the  allf-gories  for  which  he  is  so  famous.  He  became 
for  a  while  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  gathered  thence  his  materials 
for  the  "Holy  War."  His  earnest  preaching,  when  at  length 
he  received  the  truth,  excited  much  hatred  as  a  Conventicler, 
and  he  passed  twelve  years  or  more  in  Bedford  Jail.  Here  he 
had  leisure  to  write  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  drawn  from  his 
own  experience  of  life  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
"Holy  War,"  "  Grace  Abounding,"  dkc. 

SoBiESKi  (John  III.,  King  of  Poland)  (a.d.   1629-1696; 
K.  1674).     He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  suppression  of 
an  insurrection  of  Cossacks  and  Polish  serfs,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  repelling  the  Swedes  and  Russians.     He  invaded  Lithu- 
ania,   and,    after    sustaining    sevei*al     reverses,    defeated    the 
Russians.     He  vanquished  an  army  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
100,000  strong,  with  only   20,000  men,  and  thus  he  saved  his 
country.  With  the  same  number  of  men  he  again  beat  300,000 
Turks.      Notwithstanding  all  these  successes  of  Sobieski,  the 
intestine  feuds  of  the  Polish  nobles  produced  such  anarchy  that 
•Casimir  was  forced  to  abdicate.  Two  years'  interregnum  followed. 
Wie^nowiecki  was  then  elected,  but  proved  himself  unequal  to 
the  occasion.     After  four  years  of  feeble  government,  Sobieski 
was  unanimously  elected.     His  name  inspired  confidence  and 
struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  Turks,  who  endeavoured  to 
avoid    him    by   j)enetrating   Europe   through   Vienna.      The 
emjieror  and  all  Christian  Europe  looked  to  Sobieski  to  check 
the  Mussulman  invasion.     Sobieski  drove  back  the  Turks,  and 
cleared  Hungary  of   their  presence,  but  received  little  grati- 
tude for  this  most  important  service.     The  factiousness  of  his 
nobles  paralyzed  his  power  at  home,  for  they  opposed  their  veto 
to  every  measure  of  reform  introduced.     He   was  not  only  a 
valiant  and   great  man  in  a  ]X)litical  sense,  but  also  a  true 
Christian  patriot,  and   he  died  commending  the  cause  of  his 
country  to  God. 

Alexis  (a.d.  1629-1724).  He  was  called  "  the  Wise."  He 
was  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  He  revised  the  laws  and 
improved  the  commerce  of  Russia.  He  engaged  in  wars  with 
Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  against  Poland.  He  was  the 
only  European  prince  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Bay  {John)  (a.d.  1629-1705),  a  divine  and  naturalist.     The 

^^^^^'^"'^f^jdymi  a  natural  theology,  by  showing  how  revelation  is 

^r^  ^U  by  natural  history. 

^IL  (A.D.  16301685  ;  b.  1661),  eldest  son  of  C  harles  I. 
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He  was  twelve  years  an  exile  at  the  Hague  before  restored  to 
his  father^s  throne.  He  then  came,  unfettered  by  any  con- 
ditions, and  foolishly  concluded  on  pursuing  the  old  policy. 
His  indolent,  selfish,  and  insincere  character  tended  to 
demoralize  the  Court  and  debase  the  nation.  From  Puritan 
scrupulosity  to  the  grossest  licentiousness,  the  reaction  was 
complete.  His  extravagance  exhausted  the  £1,200,000  allowed  ; 
and  he  sold  Dunkirk  to  the  king  of  France,  and  accepted  a 
yearly  pension.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  City  fire,  Charles 
seems  to  have  aroused  himself  to  extraordinary  vigilance  and 
activity,  personally  superintending  the  conflict  with  the  devour- 
ing element.  The  great  plague  and  the  nine  weeks*  frost,  during 
which  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  occurred  in  his  reign. 

Godolphin  {Eoflrl  Sidney)  (a.d.  1G30-1712),  a  statesman,  first 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with 
Holland,  against  France  ;  and  though  he  voted  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke,  he  was  retained  in  office,  on  hLs  accession  as  James 
II.  He  had  no  fixed  principles,  but  played  the  part  of  neutral, 
and  accommodated  himself  ea.sily  to  any  change  of  party .  Under 
Anne,  he  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  his  son  was  married  to 
Marlborough's  daughter.  In  the  rivaliy  with  Harley,  the  leader 
of  the  Tories,  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs  were  rudely  dismissed. 

Barrow  (lacuic)  (a.d.  1630-1677),  a  divine  and  mathema- 
tician. He  resigned  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge to  Isaac  Newton,  his  pui)il.  His  sermons  are  elaborate 
essays,  exhausting  his  subjects. 

GinJde  (a.d.  1630-1703),  one  of  William  III.'s  most  dis- 
tinguished  generals,  who,  in  a  series  of  severe  contests,  defeated 
the  pretensions  of  James  II.  in  Ireland.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Athlone.     He  served  also  under  Marlborough. 

Wren  {Sir  Christopher)  (a.d.  1631-1723).  He  was  professor 
of  astronomy,  and  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  contributed  many  papers,  and  made  over  fifty  discoveries 
and  inventions.  He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
proposed  to  rebuild  it ;  and,  as  though  to  facilitate  his  designs, 
it  perished  in  the  Great  Fire.  He  was  then  appointed  City 
architect.  He  drew  out  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city,  which 
would  have  made  London  the  finest  capital  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  citizens  declared  for  the  old  streets  and  houses.  St.  Paul's 
took  twenty-two  years  to  build.  Fifty-one  other  churches  were 
also  erected,  with  the  principal  public  buildings.  The  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  <kc.,  were 
lua  work. 
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Dryden  {John)  (a.d,  1631-1700)  seized  the  occasion  of  the 
Restoratiou,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plays.  He  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry." 
His  first  drama  was  the  "  Indian  Emperor."  He  became 
laureate,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  Butler,  Buckingham,  <fec., 
who  ]>lanned  a  piece  called  "  The  Rehearsal,"  which  brought 
Dryden's  rhyming  dramas  into  ridicule.  He  repaid  the  duke, 
in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  under  the  character  of  ZimrL 
On  the  death  of  Milton,  he  actually  converted  his  "  Paradise 
Lost "  into  an  opera.  His  best  pieces  are  "  All  for  Lotc," 
"The  Spanish  Fair,"  and  "Don  Seba^itian."  His  "Hind  and 
Panther"  was  written  on  his  accepting  a  royal  pension,  and 
becoDjiug  a  Papist.  He  was  answered  by  Prior  and  Montague, 
in  tiie  *'  Country  and  City  Mouse."  His  translation  of  Virgil 
will  ever  be  a  standard  work.  "Alexander's  Feast"  is  pro- 
nounced unrivalled.  He  occupies  the  front  rank  of  English 
literature. 

PuFFENDORP  (a.d.  1632-1694),  a  most  eminent  German 
jurist.  He  adapted  geometrical  methods  to  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  and  produced  his  "Elementa  Jurisprudentise 
Universalis,"  and  his  great  work,  "  De  Jure  Naturse  et 
Gentium;"  and  he  compiled  also  a  history  of  Sweden,  and  a 
life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  patron. 

Spinoza  (a.d.  1632-1677),  one  of  the  great  modem  philo- 
sophers, a  Portuguese  Jew,  greatly  pereecuted  for  his  inquiidng 
and  sceptical  turn  of  mind.  For  his  living  he  took  to  making 
glass  lenses,  and  found  shelter  at  the  Hague,  under  the  patronage 
of  Jan  de  Witt.  He  led  a  very  simple  and  virtuous  life,  and 
gave  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  abstruse  speculation.  The 
attainment  of  truth  was  his  object,  and  he  cared  nothing  for 
worldly  advantages.  Spinozism  is  commonly  regarded  as  syno- 
nymous with  Pantheism.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  his 
writings  stimulated  speculative  infidelity  and  modern  rational- 
ism. His  most  remarkable  performance  is  "Ethica  more 
Geometrica  Demonstrata." 

Locke  (John)  (a.d.  1632-1704),  the  English  Socrates,  wa« 
educated  among  Dissenters.  The  lessons  he  learnt  firom  Inde- 
pendents and  Quakers  furnished  his  remarkable  "Letters  on 
Toleration."  His  attention  was  directed  to  medicine  and 
physiology,  which  prepared  him  for  his  metaphysical  studies. 
He  was  intimate  with  Earl  Shaftesbury,  the  great  statesman. 
As  a  refugee  in  Holland,  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  At  the 
Revolution  he  returned,  and  resided  with  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
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Masham,  and  became  acquainted  with  Newton.  His  "Treatises 
on  Government"  supplement  those  on  **  Toleration,"  forming  a 
com|)endium  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  celebrated 
"  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  "  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  limits  of  knowledge  on  the  inductive  method  of 
Bacon,  who  died  but  six  years  before  Locke's  birtli.  "  Know- 
ledge may  be  resolved  into  External  and  Internal  Experience." 
The  "Essay  on  Education"  is  an  expansion  of  this.  These  were 
followed  by  the  "  Conduct  of  the  Undei-standing."  His  later 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  ex[)ounded 
by  themselves.  His  works  gave  birth  to  metaphysical  contro- 
versy all  through  Europe,  continuing  to  the  present  day. 

BoURDALOUE  (a.d.  1632-1704),  a  celebrated  French  preacher 
and  Jesuit,  the  idol  of  the  Court  and  of  the  people.  A  most 
uncompromising  denouncer  of  the  vice  of  a  most  vicious  age,  of 
unrivalled  eloquence,  piety,  and  zeal.  He  was  employed  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  confirm  the  convei*ts  under  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Fepya  {Samuel)  (a.d.  1632-1703),  was  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  a  gossi|)ing  diary  of  his  times,  written 
in  shorthand,  and  not  deciphered  till  1825. 

Yauban  (Marshal)  (a.d.  1633-1707),  a  great  French  military 
engineer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  several  important  sieges,  and  gained  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XIV.  He  often  had  to  attack  and  to  defend 
fortifications  of  his  own  construction.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  any  fortification  which  he  could  himself  take,  nor  with  any 
system  of  attack  which  his  own  fortifications  could  resist.  He 
ha.9  long  been  regarded  as  the  great  authority  on  military 
engineering. 

Jamea  II,  (a.d.  1633-1701  ;  r.  1685),  second  son  of  Charles  I. 
His  first  act  was  to  dispense  with  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  for  civil  and  military  oflices,  which  had  been  im- 
posed in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  to  disqualify  ])apists 
and  dissenters.  Then  he  abolished  the  Test  Act,  and  instituted 
a  papist  as  head  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  birth  of  a 
son  only  increased  the  apjirehensions  of  the  people,  as  he  was 
sure  to  be  reared  a  papist ;  while  William,  the  Protestant 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  hitherto  heir  to  the  crown,  seemed 
to  be  superseded.  James  was  deserted  by  all  his  friends,  his 
army,  and  even  his  children,  and,  fearing  assassination,  abdi- 
cated and  fled  to  France,  where  he  died.     He  mamed  k.\i\i^ 
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Hyde,  daughter  of  Clarendon,  by  whom  he  had  Mary  and  Anne, 
both  queens. 

South  (Robert)  (a.d.  1633-1716).  He  refused  all  preferment, 
or  might  have  been  archbishop  in  Ireland.  A  man  very  scorn- 
ful of  his  enemies  in  controversy,  and  a  fierce  Calvinist  As 
a  writer  he  was  tei*se  and  lucid,  though  often  coarse  in 
vituperation. 

QuESNEL  (a.d.  1634-1719),  a  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Jansenists,  author  of  a  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which 
involved  him  in  life-long  troubles  with  the  Jesuits  and  Rome. 
He  next  ])roduced  a  work  called  **  Reflexions  Morales,''  a 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  This  provoked 
the  anathema  of  Rome,  as  contained  in  the  famous  bull  "  Uni- 
genitus"  (1713).  He  replied  to  this  condemnation  by  editing 
the  works  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  which  caused  great  annoy- 
ance at  Rome. 

Jefferits  [George)  (a.d.  1635-1689),  known  as  Judge  Jefiferies, 
or  Jeffreys.  He  rose  very  rapidly  to  be  chief  justice,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  "  Black  Assize,"  held  on  Monmouth's 
followers.  He  boasted  that  he  had  caused  more  persons  to  be 
executed  for  high  treason  than  all  the  judges  since  the  Con- 
quest, and  yet  he  sold  numerous  pardons  for  large  sums  of 
money.  The  Prince  of  Orange  committed  hira  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  died. 

Stillinnjleet  {Kdward)  (a.d.  1635-1699),  an  eminent  bishop  and 
polemic.  He  dealt  with  Socinians,  Nonconformists,  and  sceptics 
in  turn  ;  and  wrote  on  the  "  Idolatry,  Fanaticism,  and  Divisions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  upon  the  "  Mischief  and  Unreason- 
ableness of  Separation,"  which  latter  provoked  spirited  replies 
from  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Howe.  His  work,  *' Antiquities  of  Uie 
BritLsh  Churches,"  is  much  prized. 

Maintenon  (Madame  de  FRANgoiSE  d'Aubign^),  a  grand- 
child of  the  famous  Protestant,  Theodore  d'Aubigne,  a  com- 
panion of  the  popular  Henri  IV.  The  queen-regent,  Anne  of 
Austria,  insisted,  on  her  father's  death,  that  she  should  be 
educated  as  a  jmpist.  She  married  the  poet  Scarron,  and  on 
his  death  took  charge  of  some  of  the  illegitimate  ofilspring  of 
Louis  XIV.  Thus  intriguing  for  court  favour,  she  was  created 
Marchioness  de  Maintenon,  and  after  becoming  Louis's  mistress 
they  were  privately  married.  Madame  de  Maintenon  entirely 
ruled  the  king  and  the  kingdom.  She  pampered  his  selfishness 
and  lust  to  maintain  her  ascendancy.  She  did  not  counsel  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  suggested  by  Lou  vol?,  but  she 
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cared  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  did,  though  she 
might  easily  have  thwarted  the  attempt  She  founded  the 
school  of  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls  of  good  family, 
and  after  Louis's  death  she  there  passed  the  rest  of  her  days, 
much  respected. 

BoiLEAU  (a.d.  1636-1711),  a  French  writer  of  satirical  poems, 
of  which  "  Lutrin  "  is  the  piiucipal.  He  and  Racine  were  inti- 
mate, and  encouraged  each  other  in  assailing  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age.  He  was  also  a  great  mimic,  and  amused  Louis  XIY. 
and  his  court,  by  his  clever  impersonations.  Pope  owes  much 
to  Boileau. 

Ken  (ThonuiSy  BisJwp)  (a.d.  1637-1711),  an  eminent  non- 
juring  divine.  He  rehised  to  receive  Nell  Gwynne  into  his 
house,  on  the  king's  visit  to  Winchester.  He  exerted  himself 
to  induce  Charles  II.  to  repent  of  his  vicious  life  on  his  death- 
bed. He  protested  against  the  declaration  of  James  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  refused  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 

Malebkancue  (a.d.  1638-1715),  a  French  metaphysician, 
quickened  to  unusual  enthusiasm  by  Des  Cartes'  **  Trait6  de 
1' Homme."  His  greatest  work  was  his  first,  **  La  R6chei'che 
de  la  Verite,*'  an  analysis  of  human  nature,  in  its  relation  to 
the  errora  induced  by  the  senses,  imagination,  understanding, 
desires,  and  passions.  He  had  much  in  common  with  Spinoza 
and  the  Quaker  "  inward  light."  He  despised  books  of  the 
dogmas  of  other  philosophei*s,  saying,  "  a  man  may  be  learned 
in  the  opinions  of  others,  without  himself  having  learnt  to 
reflect  at  all."  He  meditated  in  the  dark,  because  light  divei-ted 
lis  thoughts.  He  died  after  an  excited  debate  with  Berkley, 
on  his  new  system  of  immaterialism. 

Louis  XIV.  (ad.  1638-1715;  r.  1643),  succeeded,  when  a 
minor,  Louis  XIII.,  as  king  of  France.  His  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  Mazarin  held  the  regency.  They  involved 
France  in  war  with  Spain,  and  excited  rebellion  and  civil  dis- 
cord at  home.  Louis,  meanwhile,  was  allowed  to  engross 
himself  with  pleasure.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  he  suddenly 
announced  to  his  astonished  ministers  that  he  intended  to  rule. 
"L*6tatc*e8t  moi !"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  subsequent  acts  quite 
justified  his  adoption  of  such  an  absolutist  motto.  He  entirely 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  crushed  out  the  pride 
of  his  nobles.  He  hated  the  Huguenots  for  their  freedom  of 
thought,  in  daring  to  judge  for  themselves,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  insulted  and  abused  the  pope.  He  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  on  various  pretexts  he  quarrelled  with  all  his 
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neighbours.  The  Dutch  he  S})ecia]l7  disliked,  as  traders,  repub- 
licans, and  heretics.  He  resolved  upon  their  subjugation,  and 
they  were  saved  only  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  William 
of  Nassau,  the  stadtholder.  Despot  though  he  was,  he  was 
ruled  by  his  mistresses,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  particularly. 
He  maintained  the  Stuart  cause  in  the  persons  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  and,  by  bribing  the  ministers  of  England,  pre- 
vented any  effective  interference  with  his  continental  policy. 
By  his  acknowledgment  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  as  king  of 
Great  Britain,  he  ])rovoked  England  to  oppose  the  succession  of 
his  grandson,  Philip,  to  the  Spanish  throne;  an  opposition 
which  completely  humbled  Louis,  and  which,  but  for  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  would  have  ended  in  his  overthrow.  His  was  the 
Augustan  age  of  French  history  :  Louvois^nd  Torcy  in  council ; 
Colbert  iu  finance ;  Toirenne,  Cond6,  Vendome,  Ac,  in  war ; 
Yauban  in  fortification  ;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and 
Fenelon  in  the  Church ;  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fon- 
taine, and  La  Bruyere  in  liteniture. 

Rac?ine  (a.d.  1639-1699),  the  great  French  dramatist.  He 
and  Moliere  were  remarkably  intimate.  "  Andromaque"  was 
the  first  piece  which  took  with  the  public.  Then  followed 
"  Berenice,"  "Iphigenie,"  and  "  Phedre."  Under  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  he  wrote  a  piece  on  the  Scriptural 
subject  of  "  Esther,"  and  his  last  great  drama  was  "  Athalie." 

IhisspJl  (William,  Lord)  (a.d.  1639-1683).  He  took  part  in 
political  affairs,  when  Charles  IT.  and  James  were  intriguing 
with  Louis  XIV.  for  the  re-establishment  of  popery  and  the 
destruction  of  parliamentary  liberties.  Riissell  pushed  forward 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  demanded  a  new  parliament,  less 
truculent  to  the  court,  and  not  to  be  bribed  with  French  gold, 
as  this  had  notoriously  been.  The  king  refused  to  pass  the  bill. 
Russell  and  the  ministiy  resigned.  Plots  were  rife  like  the 
Rye  House;  Russell  was  accused .  and  tried.  His  exemplary 
wife  assisted  in  his  defence.  Nothing  could  appease  the  king 
and  duke  but  his  death. 

Mazeppa  (Ivan)  (a.d.  1640-1709),  a  page  at  the  court  of 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland.  He  involved  himself  in  an 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  was  punished 
by  being  bound  naked  to  a  wild  lioi*se  from  the  Ukraine.  The 
horse,  maddened  by  its  unaccustomed  burthen,  rushed  forward 
to  its  native  haunts,  and  Mazeppa  found  himself  among  the 
Cossacks.  His  supeiior  knowledge  soon  raised  him  to  the 
position  of  hetman  (]'687).     He  secured  the  confidence  of  Peter 
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the  Great,  by  the  capture  of  Azoff,  and  was  made  Prince 
of  the  Ukraine.  He  was  ambitious  of  independence,  and 
treacherously  joined  Peter's  foes,  Stanislaus  and  CharleB  XII.^ 
inducing  them  to  march  into  the  Ukraine,  instead  of  attacking 
Moscow,  as  they  should  have  done.  This  gave  the  Czar  the 
splendid  victory  of  Pultowa,  and  Mazeppa  took  refuge  with  the 
enemies  of  Kussia. 

Wycherly  (WiUmm)  (a.d.  1640-1715).  A  dramatist  of  vicious 
life,  whose  plays  reflect  his  own  character.  "The  Plain  Dealer" 
and  "  Country  Wile  *'  are  the  chief  samples.  His  vewes  are 
execrable. 

Walker  (George)  (a.d.  -1690).  A  clergyman  of  London- 
derry, who,  when  the  governor  would  have  admitted  James  IL, 
boldly  took  the  lead,  and  held  the  city  against  the  Jacobites  lor 
three  months,  and  amid  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  death. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  had  been  made  bishop 
of  Deny. 

Fleuri  (Claude)  (a.d.  1640-1723).  Long  held  to  be  the 
foremost  church  historian.  His  voluminous  history  is  now 
superseded  by  the  works  of  Neander  and  others. 

Arnaud  (Henri)  (a.d.  1641-1721).  A  soldier-priest,  who 
had  served  under  William  of  Orange,  and  conducted  a  bold 
expedition  of  exiled  Piedmontese  to  re-possess  their  native 
valleys.  The  800  performed  some  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
sustained  a  siege  in  the  mountains  by  25,000  men  during 
winter,  which  reduced  them  to  400,  and  with  these  he  escaped. 
The  English  king,  William,  made  him  colonel,  and  employed 
him  and  his  followers  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
He  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  among  his  Yaudois  at  Schonberg, 
in  Wnrtemburg. 

Newton  (Sir  haac)  (a.d.  1642-1727),  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom  the  same  year  that  Galileo  died. 
As  a  boy  he  had  a  strong  {jreference  for  pi-actical  studies.  At 
college  he  read  greedily  the  works  of  Dcs  Cartes  and  Schooten, 
and  made  several  discoveries  in  mathematical  calculation.  The 
force  of  gravity,  0[>tics,  the  phenomena  of  colour  and  light,  as 
contained  in  his  "  Principia "  and  "  Treatise  on  Optics,"  were 
his  chief  studies.  He  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  created 
a  knight.     He  distinguished  himself  also  in  Biblical  studies. 

Burnet  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1643-1715),  is  best  known  for  his 
**  Theoria  Telluris  Sacra,"  or  "  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,*' 
which,  though  unsound,  is  ingenious,  and  caused  mu^h  dia- 
cussion.     He  opposed  James's  "  Dispensing  Power." 
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ViLLEROi  (Marquis)  (a.d.  1643  1730).  He  was,  by  royal 
favour,  luade  to  occu|\v  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
his  time.  Personally  brave,  he  was  wholly  uninstiiicted  in 
military  tactics,  and  when  appointed  to  succeed  Luxemburg  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  he  was  everywhere  de- 
feated, particularly  at  Namur  and  at  Ratuillies,  where  he  lost 
20,000  men.  He  retained  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIV.  until 
his  intrigues  at  court  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  royal  preseuce. 

Penn  (IViUiam)  (ad.  1644-1718),  son  of  Sir  William.  A 
follower  of  George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  Expelled  from  Oxford, 
he  published  works  in  defence  of  Quakerism,  and  wai*  frequently 
imprisoned.  In  the  Tower  he  wrote  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown." 
Intolerance  was  so  rampant,  that  Penn  asked  for  a  grant  of 
land  in  America,  in  lieu  of  a  government  debt  owing  to  his 
father.  Charles  II.  proposed  to  call  the  district  P«7in.sylvania. 
Many  enu;,'rated  with  Penn  in  1682.  Religious  and  civil 
liberty  were  secured  by  charter,  and  a  democracy  was  esta- 
blished. Philadelphia  became  from  the  first  the  capital.  Penn 
returned  on  a  visit  to  England  James  II.,  his  former  friend 
at  court,  was  on  the  throne,  and  Penn  used  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  king's  overthrow.  He  was  accused  of  treasonable 
correspondence,  and  was  ruined  by  the  confiscation  of  all  rights 
in  Pennsylvania.      He  recovered  them  afker  a  while,  and  re- 
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turned  to  consolidate  his  colony.     He  died  in  England. 

Gut/  (I'homaM)  (x.D.  1644-1724).  A  printer  and  bookseller 
in  London.  The  English  Bible  was  printed  by  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  universities,  and  being  very  inferior  in  work- 
manship, Guy  caused  impressions  to  be  produced  in  Holland 
for  his  own  sale.  This,  however,  was  forbidden,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  universities'  patent,  and  he  contracted  with  them 
for  liberty  to  print.  He  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by  traffic 
in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  shares.  He  lived  penuriously,  and 
never  married.  His  property  had  increased  from  iB200  to 
£500,000,  when  he  built  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  (1707).  In 
1720  he  commenced  Guy's  Hospital,  which  was  not  completed 
at  his  death.     Both  institutions  he  liberally  endowed. 

Argi/U  {Earl,  Archibald  Campbell)  (a.d.  1645^-1685).  He 
fought  for  Charles  II.  at  Dunbar ;  but  James  finding  that  he 
would  not  be  the  instrument  of  his  po[)i8h  schemes,  drove  him 
into  exile.  He  urged  Monmouth  to  the  inva.sion  of  England, 
while  he  invaded  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  distrustful  of  him ; 
is  enterprise  failed,  and  he  was  executed  on  a  former  senteDce 
attainder. 
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La  Bruyere  (a.d.  1646-1696),  a  FreDch  writer,  intimate 
with  the  coui-t  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
studies,  '*  Les  Caract^res  de  Th6ophra8te,"  which  are  searchiug 
and  satirical. 

Leibnitz  (a.d.  1646-1716),  a  jurist,  historian,  mathe- 
matician, and  metaphysician ;  the  most  learned  of  modem 
philosophers,  and  the  eclectic  founder  of  German  philosophy. 
He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  became  a  veritable  encylo- 
psedia  of  learaing.  His  eclectic  tendency  was  early  applied  in 
an  endeavour  to  reconcile  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  the 
schoolmen.  He  wrote  with  great  power  on  philosophical  juris- 
prudence, or  the  logic  of  law.  He  discovered  the  differential 
calculus,  which  placed  him  in  the  iirst  rank  of  mathematicians. 
Newton  had  previously  communicated  to  him  his  system  of 
fluxions,  though  Leibnitz  had  not  the  candour  even  to  refer  to 
his  correspondence  with  the  great  English  astronomer.  The 
greater  jjart  of  his  life  Leibnitz  spent  at  the  court  of  Hanover. 
His  works  are  "  Th^odic^e,"  a  treatise  "  Sur  la  bonte  de  Dieu, 
la  liberte  de  Thomme,  et  Torigine  du  mal,"  and  "  Nouveaux 
Essais  sur  1  Eutendemeut  Humain."  This  was  his  greatest 
work,  a  rejoinder  to  Locke*s  celebrated  essay  on  the  Human 
Understandiug.  Leibnitz,  unlike  Locke,  delighted  in  the 
abstract  and  the  speculative,  and  he  was  essentially  eclectic. 

Flamstead  (John)  (a.d.  1646-1719),  the  first  astronomer-i*oyal 
of  England.  He  carried  on  his  observations  at  the  queen's 
house  in  Greenwich  Park,  where  afterwards  the  observatory 
was  constructed .  He  thei*e  formed  his  astronomical  observations, 
which  became  the  basis  of  Newton's  calculations. 

Rochester  {John  Wilmoi)  (a.d.  1647-1680),  a  courtier,  "the 
most  j)iofligate  of  all  the  dissolute  and  vicious  men  who  at  that 
time  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty."  His  excesses  prema- 
turely closed  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  He  died 
a  completely  altered  man,  and  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  us  an 
interesting  account  of  his  conversion. 

Bayle  (Pierre)  (a.d.  1 647-1 706).  He  was  electtd  professor  of 
the  Sedan  Univei-sity,  an  institution  suppressed  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  feared  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  there  encouraged.  He 
afterwards  taught  at  Kotterdam,  and  when  silenced  by  the 
suspicion  of  the  people  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  French 
party,  he  betook  himself  to  his  famous  "Critical  and  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary."  His  motive  was  not  that  of  Voltaire 
and  the  sceptics ;  but,  by  suggesting  doubts,  to  lead  to  diij- 
cussion  and  reflection  on  the  existing  modes  of  thought  and 
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belief,  e<«pecially  as  to  tlie  persecuting  spirit  of  those,  who,  in 
the  name  of  truth,  would  i-evoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His 
wriUngs  and  those  of  the  eucyclopsediHts  tended  directly  to 
pre|Mii*e  men's  minds  for  the  French  revolution. 

GuYox  (Madame)  (a.d.  1648-1717),  a  famous  mystic 
authoretis,  resident  chiefly  at  Gex  and  Thonon,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Her  vie\*'8  offered  a  dii*ect  contrast  to  the  riotous 
excetises  of  the  French  court.  Her  own  spiritual  life  she 
professed  to  nourish  by  contemplation,  and  a  love  sanctified  and 
ecstatic.  She  urged  on  all  the  cultivation  of  the  inward  life  as 
entirely  distinct  i'vom  formal  and  ceremonial  religion ;  but 
she  failed  to  grasp  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the 
foufidation  of  all  i)eace.  She  was  persecuted  for  her  puritanical 
**  quietism,'*  and,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Thonon,  La 
Combe,  was  thrust  into  the  Bastile.  There  she  composed  some 
of  her  most  touching  poems.  Fen^lon  was  expelled  from  France 
by  the  influence  of  Bossuet,  for  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Madame  Guyon. 

Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey)  (a.d.  1648-1 72C),  aaartLst^  best  known 
as  a  |K)rtrait  }>ainter,  moi-e  i)opular  than  Vandyck.  He  was 
court  painter  from  Cluirles  II.  to  the  Georges.  George  I.  created 
him  liaronet.  He  painted  the  beauties  of  Hampton  Court  for 
William  III.  His  collection  of  portraits  of  the  "  Kit-cat  Club  " 
is  also  famous. 

FrUUaux  (Ilumphrey)  (a.d.  1648-1724),  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  author  of  the  **  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  J^ew  Testaments." 

James  [Duke  of  Monmouth)  (a.d.  1649-1685),  as  a  son  of 
James  II.,  about  whose  birth  there  is  some  doubt,  landed  at 
Lyme,  in  Dorset,  was  defeated  at  Sedgemoor  by  the  Earl  of 
Favei-sham,  and  executed.  His  adherents  were  punished  with 
unprecedented  severitv,  so  that  few  escaped  death. 

Wmam  III.  (A.D.  1650-1702 ;  r.  1689),  (Mary  II.  A.D.  -1694^ 
William  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  I.,  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mary.  He  strengthened  his  claim  to  the  £nglish  throne  by 
mariying  a  granddaughter  of  Charles  I.,  by  James  II.  Mary 
was  next  in  succession,  if  James,  of  doubtfiil  birth^  were  ) massed 
over.  William  assumed  the  full  sovereignty,  but  found  himself 
thwarted  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Church  party  at  his  toleration  of  dissenters. 
The  energies  of  public  men  were  absorbed  in  the  party  strife  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  William  was  superior  to  any  of  the  English 
Jdogs  in  generalship.     He  attacked  James  II.,  defeated  him  at 
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the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  drove  him  to  France.  Twelve 
thousand  lri«hmen  were  permitted  to  leave  Limerick  and  join 
Louis  XIV. 'a  armament  as  the  ''Irish  Biigade."  The  Dutch 
and  English  defeated  the  French  ofl'  La  Hogue,  and  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  which  acknowledged  William  III.  as  King 
of  England,  William  was  required  by  his  people  to  disband  his 
faithful  Dutchmen  and  Huguenot  refugees. 

JBenbow  (John)  (a.d.  1650-1702),  a  master  and  part  owner  of 
a  merchant  vessel.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  his  success 
against  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,,  and  he  was  admitted  into 
the  royal  navy.  He  was  commissioned  to  harass  the  French, 
and  he  boldly  bombarded  their  sea-forts.  He  undertook  the 
blockade  of  Duukirk,  and  was  sent  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in 
Barbadoes,  where  he  received  his  death  wound,  but  he  defeated 
Admiral  du  Casse.     He  had  himself  been  made  admirah 

Churchill  i^tJuke  of  Marlborough)  (a.d.   1650-1722),  a  com- 
mander, statesman,  diplomatist,  and  courtier.     Asaimgeof  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  was  eaily  at  court,  and  partook  of  its  profli- 
gacy.    He   served  in    HolJand  under  Monmouth  against   the 
Dutch,  and  in  alliance  with  Fiunce.     Louis  XIV.  associated 
him  with  Cond^  and  Turenne.     His  sister  was  the   Duke  of 
York's  mistress.     His  wife   was  the  companion  of  Anne,  by 
whose  means  he  sought  to  estrange  Anne  from  the  cause  of 
James  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     He  did  not  approve 
the  jwlicy  of  James  II.,  (Duke  of  York,)  and  prepared  the  army 
for  the  reception  of  William.     He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Anne,  and  intrigued  with  James  while  serving  W^illiam.     His 
)$plendid  career  began  on  the  accession  of  Anne.     W^ar  was  then 
declared  with  France,  and  the  campaign  of  1704-1711   placed 
Churchill  and  England  foremost  in  the  affaii*s  of  Europe.     The 
Battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought  in  concert  with  Prince  Eugene. 
The  victoiy  was  such  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  sent  to  Brussels  to  conn)liment  Churchill,  presenting 
him  with  the  estate*  of  Woodstock  and  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Marlborough.     It  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  never  besieged  a  town 
^hich  he  did  not  take,  nor  fought  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
conquer."     Ramilies,  Oudeuard,  and   Malplaquet  were  among 
liia  great  battles.     He  fell  ultimately  a  victim  of  jealousy,  and 
paid  dearly  for  his  past  treason,  by  the  treachery  of  many  whom 
^^  had  himself  befriended. 

SoTners  (John^  Lord)  (a.d.  1G50  ?)  a  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
writer.  "  Somers's  Tracts,"  in  thirteen  volumes,  supply  much 
material  for  historians.     As  junior  counsel  in  defence  of  the 
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seven  bi^bop8,  he  mainly  contributed  to  their  acquittal.  The 
Declamtion  of  Rights,  the  Toleration  Act,  and  settliug  a  fixed 
allowance  for  royal  |)ersonal  ex])en8e8,  were  mainly  due  to  him. 
As  lord  keeper  and  chancellor,  he  assisted  Newton  and  Locke, 
besides  other  pei-sons  of  note. 

Shovel  (Sir  Cloudesley)  (a.d.  1650-1707).  He  rose  from  a 
cabin  boy  to  be  caj)tain  of  the  Sapphire,  for  gallantly  firing  the 
fleet  of  the  Dey  in  Tripoli  (1674).  In  Ireland,  and  at  La 
Hogue  and  Dunkirk,  at  Malaga,  and  under  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, in  Spain,  he  was  greatly  distinguished,  and  became 
Admiral  of  the  Red. 

Hooke  (Sir  George)  (a.d.  1650-1709),  a  naval  commander 
greatly  distinguished  at  La  Hogue,  and  as  commander  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleet  in  the  Spanish  war.  He  and  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  captured  Gibraltar  (1704). 

Phipps  (Williavi)  (a.d.  1651-1695),  a  sailor,  who  constructed 
a  machine  like  a  diving-bell,  with  which  he  i-aised  a  Spanish 
vessel  sunk  ofl'the  La  Plata  fifty  years  before,  with  a  treasure  of 
£300,000.  The  king  knighted  him.  He  became  the  head  of 
the  Normanby  family. 

Oiway  (Thomas)  (ad.  1651-1685),  a  dramatist,  the  author 
of  **  Alcibiades"  and  "  Don  Carlos."  His  scenes  of  passionate 
afl*ection  rival  at  least,  and  sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

Fen^lon   (a.d.  1651-1715).     At   the  college   of  Plessis  he 
created  enthusiastic  admiration  as  a  preacher  at  fifteen  years  of 
age^  and  was  consequently  placed  in  the  quiet  seminary  of  St 
Sulpice,  where  he  became  by  preference  a  pastor  to  the  i>oor, 
erring,  and  sick.     As  superior  of  the  Nouvelles  Catholiques,  he 
wrote  his  "  Traite  de  TEducation  des  Filles."    Louis  XIV".  sent 
him  to  Poitou,  to  convert  his  Protestant  subjects  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     He  became  tutor  to  the  dauphin, 
who  died  prematurely,  and  wrote  for  him   the  "Fables,"  and 
"Dialogues   des   Moi*ts."     He  was   appointed   Archbishop  of 
Cambray  (1695),  and  then  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Bossuet  res])ecting  the  opinions  of  M.  Guyon,  whose  raptures 
found  sympathy  with  F6u61on.     His  "  Maximes  des  Saints,"  a 
defence  of  her  spiritualism,  enraged  the  cold  Bossuet,  who  de- 
nounced him   to   king  and  pope.     His  episcopal  palace  was 
burnt  with  his  books  and  papers.     Innocent  XII.,  under  the 
insolent  threats  of  Louis  XIV.,  reluctantly  issued  a  mild  con- 
demnation, curiously  justifying  his  error  as  an  excess  of  divine 
love.  The  publication  of  "Telemaque"  formed  a  weapon  of  spite 
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to  his  enemies ;  tlie  Imig  refcctm^  it  fts  m  astlnr  c«  ismntif. 
It  (exhibits  a  modd  of  edncmiKn  ir/r  a  firiiioe.  lu  principk-f 
oomnuuHled  imireml  afdmifmdon.  He  wmn  a  dKcnbiaed  opp^>- 
Dent  of  Jansemsm,  and  m^ged  forvaid  tiie  Inil  Ums^&itos. 

OcUm  (Ttfitf),  a  man  eoneenkeid  in  a  plrA  in  tbe  time  of 
Charles  IL  It  appean  to  hare  been  fp^Ji  vp  €qc  tlxr  inke  of 
execating  the  papist  leadert.  vhose  lires  ht  wwore  avar.  He 
was  consigned  to  the  Tover.  in  the  rnzn  <4  James  II .  under 
sentence  of  a  fine  c^  £100,000,  for  calling  the  Doke  of  York 
"  a  popish  traitor." 

I)aci£B  ^Axxe)  4A.D.  1654-1720),  oekhnted  as  a  scholar  in 
Greek  and  Latin  :  an  able  tnnslat^jr  of  the  works  of  HoiDer. 

Falerwn  (WUUam)  (^.u,  IC^-llVJ)^  was  the  fonoder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  starting  with  a  esfi^  of  £1,200/X*0.  It 
had  become  costomarr  fr*-  merdiants  to  entmst  their  cash  to  the 
costody  of  the  GoldsmithsL 

HalUy  (^Edmund)  (±.1^,  1656-1742).  A  eekrbraited  astronomer, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Xewton.  He  was  also  a  nataraiist,  scholar, 
philosopher,  traTeller,  and  engineer.  He  discovered  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  named  after  him,  besid^ps  manr  facts  in  terrestrial 
ma^etixm,  phjsical  geofrrsfihT,  kc 

FoNTEireLLE  (a-D.  1657-1757).  A  French  writer,  the  nephew 
of  Comeille.  He  is  best  known  as  a  prose  author.  He  was 
the  first  to  popnlarise  science,  astronomj  at  least,  on  which  he 
wrote  his  ^  Ploralite  des  Mondes.**  He  advocated  toleration  of 
opinion,  on  the  axiom  that  *'*'  ErerT  one  is  right,"  and  by  this 
eclecticism  checked  bigotry.  He  wrote  also  ^Les  l>ialogaes 
des  Morts,"  and  an  Annnal  £br  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  secretary. 

FurceU  (Henry)  (a.d.  1658-1695).  From  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  he,  at  eighteen,  became  the  organist,  and 
a  composer  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  gave  his  attention  also 
to  opemtic  composition  with  eminent  success  from  the  age  of 
nineteen.     His  music  was  collected  in  the  '^Orpheus  Britan- 


nicus." 


WoUasUm  (WiUiani)  (a.v.  16591 724),  the  author  of  "The 
Religion  of  Nature  Delineated."  "  All  religion  has  its  origin 
in  human  actions ;  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.'* 

George  7.  (ad.  1660-1727  ;  R.  1714).  Eldest  son  of  St^phia, 
grand-daughter  of  James  I.,  and  the  protestant  Elector  of 
Hanover.  His  arrival  in  England  was  much  delayed,  and  as  a 
foreigner  who  had  not  even  taken  the  pains  to  learn  the 
language  of  his  new  subjects,  he  was  not  cordially  welcomed. 
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He  dismissed  Queen  Anne's  ministry,  Bolingbrokeand  Ormond. 
Earl  Mar  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  but 
WHS  treated  with  suspicion.  Sir  Robt.  Walpole  held  intercourse 
with  him  in  bad  Latin,  which  availed  but  little  in  George'a. 
ignorance  of  the  English  constitution,  and  with  his  habitual 
reserve.  The  cabinet  dispensed  with  his  prej9euce,  and  parlia- 
ment exercised  a  predominant  control  The  possession  of 
Hanover  took  him  frequently  abroad,  and  nearly  involved 
England  in  war  with  Charles  XII.  In  i^taJiation  for  the 
policy  of  Hanover  against  Sweden,  Charles  prepared  to  support 
the  pretender,  and  his  ambassador  was  seized  for  conspiracy 
against  the  throne.  Septennial  parliaments  were  introduced, 
through  fear  that  a  general  election  at  the  end  of  thT*ee  years 
would  unsettle  the  succession.  George  imprisoned  his  wife, 
Sophia  of  Zell,  for  life,  during  lorty  yeai-s,  at  Ahlden,  not 
even  allowing  her  iuttrcoui'se  with  her  children. 

Mar  (Earl)  was  secretary  of  state  in  Scotland  under  queen 
Anne.  He  paid  court  to  George  I.,  but  was  steadily  repulsed. 
He  suddenly  left  for  Scotland,  and  raised  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
in  favour  of  the  pi-etender  as  James  III. ;  but  the  supj)oi-t  of 
France  failed  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Earl  Mar's  jiarty 
was  defeated  at  Sheriffuiuir.  He  and  Earl  Derwentwater  and 
others  were  executed. 

6loane  (^Sir  Hans,  Bart.)  (k.t>.  1660-1752).  A  physician, 
wliose  collections  in  natural  history,  valued  at  £80,000,  were 
purchased  as  the  foundation  of  the  British  Museum.  Thei*e  was 
also  a  collection  of  50,000  books,  and  41,000  manuscripts. 

Rapin  (de  Thoras)  (a.d.  1661-1725.)  A  Hugu<'not  refugee 
who  settled  in  England  afler  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  is  known  as  a  painstaking  and  impartial  historian 
of  English  history.  His  work  is  still  in  great  estimation  for 
its  reference  to  original  authorities. 

Defoe  [Daniel)  (a.d.  1661-1731).  He  was  educated  as  a  non- 
conformist clergyman.  He  was  both  a  novelist  and  a  political 
reformer.  As  a  politician,  he  was  an  imcompi*omising  opponent 
of  the  "  divine  right  of  king  and  clergy  to  despotize."  He  was 
fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned  for  his  work,  "The  Shortest 
Way  with  Dissenters,"  a  biting  satire  upon  the  policy  of  his 
opponents.  Queen  Anne  paid  the  fine,  and  gave  him  employ- 
ment. A  second  time  his  pamphlets  brought  him  to  prison, 
and  the  queen  libemted  him.  On  Anne's  death  he  had  tlio 
prudence  to  abandon  this  style  of  writing,  and  became  an 
mnthor.     He    then   gave    the  world  his  most  original  work, 
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"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  founded  on  the  history  of  the  castaway, 
Alexander  Selkirk.  He  wrote  also  "  The  History  of  the 
Plague."  He  wrote  too  much  to  write  always  well,  but  his 
style  is  pithy,  graphic,  agreeable,  and  amusing.  He  wrote 
fiction  like  fact. 

Barley  (Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford)  (a.d.  1661-1724).  A  man 
of  great  vacillation,  who  by  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Masham,  his 
cousin,  succeeded  in  supplanting  Godolphin  and  the  Marl- 
borough influence  with  Queen  Anne.  He  nearly  forfeited  his 
life  for  treasonable  correspondence  with  France  and  the 
Pi-e tender ;  and  he  contiibuted  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  whicli 
undid  nearly  eveiything  Marlborough  had  accomplished.  He 
iu  turn  was  supplanted  by  Bolingbroke.  He  was  the  friend 
c»f  Swift,  and  a  patron  of  learning  and  art.  To  him  is  owing 
the  tine  collection  of  Harleian  nianusciipts  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum. 

Henri/  (Matthew)  (a.d.  1662  -  1714).  His  father,  Philip 
Henry,  was  ejected  from  the  Church  of  England  Matthew 
was  oixlained  a  presbyterian  minister,  and  laboured  at  Chester 
and  Hackney.  He  wrote  a  good  deal ;  but  his  great  work  is 
his  "  Exposition  of  the  Scriptures." 

Mordaunt  {Charles y  Earl  of  Peterborough)  (a.d.  1662-1735)', 
He  was  forward  to  espouse  the  cause  of  William,  and  was 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  privy  council.  In  1705  he 
conducted  the  English  expedition  for  the  support  of  the  Arch* 
duke  Charles,  iu  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  drove 
out  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  backed  by  25,000 
French.  The  obstruction  offered  to  all  his  plans  by  the  Austrian 
allies  caused  him  to  abandon  his  command,  and  the  enterprise 
wJiolly  failed  from  the  time  of  his  departure. 

Bentley  (Uiehard)  (a.d.  1662-1742).  A  famous  critic  and 
divine.  He  was  the  first  Boyle  lecturer,  and  used  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Newton  to  confute  the  atheists.  He  was  a  learned 
and  careful  expositor  of  the  classics  and  the  text  of  the  saci*ed 
writings. 

Massillon  (a.d.  1663-1742).  A  famous  French  preacher, 
charming  in  language,  a  master  of  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  powerful  in  appeals  to  reason  and  conscience. 

Eugene  (Prince  of  Savoy)  (a.d.  1663-1736).  Having 
been  refused  service  in  France,  he  entered  that  of  Austria,  and 
restored  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  the  Austrian  empire. 
He  earned  his  chief  renown  with  Marlborough  in  the  war 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  under  the  Prince  of  Or^sji^i^ 
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against  the  Boiirhons.  He  shared  in  most  of  Marlborough's 
victories,  and  besides,  defeated  the  French  several  times  in 
Italy,  notably  at  Turin,  with  half  the  forces  of  his  enemy.  He 
closed  his  career  by  the  victories  of  Peterwardin  and  Belgrade 
(161u-1617)  over  the  Sultan,  who  had  six  times  his  forces,  and 
he  was  prevented  only  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  from  pushing 
his  conquests  to  Constantinople. 

Byng  {George)  (a.d.  1663-1733).  He  captured  Gibraltar, 
and  was  created  baronet.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
expedition  of  1 7 1 8,  be  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Passaro,  in 
Messina,  by  which  Spain  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (1718.)  He  was  created 
Viscount  Tomngton. 

Prior  (Mattliew)  (a.d.  1664-1721).  An  English  poet  and 
diplomatist.  He  wrote  "  The  Country  and  City  Mouse,"  in 
reply  to  Dryden's  "Hind  and  Panther;"  and  while  in  prison  for 
Jacobite  intrigues,  he  published  "  The  Alma,  or  Progress  of  the 
Soul,"  a  burlesque  on  the  fashionable  notions  of  the  soul.  His 
style  is  easy,  harmonious,  and  lively. 

Alberoni  (Cardinal)  (a.d.  1664-1752.)  One  of  the  few 
great  statesmen  of  Spain.  He  became  the  Duke  of  Parma's 
agent  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  managed  to  secui'e  the 
queenship  of  Spain  for  Elizabeth  Farnese,  of  Parma,  and  he 
was  made  cardinal  and  prime  minister  to  Philip  V.  He  aimed 
to  restore  Spain  to  her  former  greatness,  but  Philip  precipitated 
his  plans  by  his  haste  to  recover  Italian  territory.  Sardinia 
was  taken,  but  Admiral  Byng  was  sent  out  from  England  and 
destroyed  the  Si)ani8h  fleet  at  Passaro.  The  cardinal  engaged 
to  support  the  exiled  Stuarts  with  the  aid  of  Charles  XII.  and 
Peter  the  Great.  Charles  died.  The  expedition  titted  out  was 
shattered  by  a  tempest.  Philip  was  induced  to  join  the 
Quadi-uple  Alliance,  and  Alberoni  was  exiled. 

Vanhruyh  (Sir  John)  (a-d.  1666-1726).  Architect  and 
dramatist.  Builder  of  Blenheim  Palace  and  Castle  Howard. 
His  best  designs  fail  from  want  of  harmony  in  their  proi>ortion8. 

Swi/t  {Jonathun)  (a.d.  1667-1744).  He  was  early  left  an 
orphan,  dependent  on  Sir  William  Temple,  the  statesman.  He 
formed  a  romantic  friendship  for  the  daughter  of  Sir  William's 
steward,  who  figures  in  his  writings  as  "  Stella."  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  preferment,  which  tended  to 
embitter  his  somewhat  sour  disjx^sition.  He  enlisted  in  politics^ 
siding  with  the  Tories,  whose  design  was  to  terminate  Marl- 
borough's   campaigns.      His  '* Tale  of  a  Tub"  was  a  severe 
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political  satire.  "The  Conduct  of  the  Allies"  procured  him 
the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Dublin.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  a  master  of  satire.  "  The  Battle  of  the  Books''  was 
written  d  propos  of  a  trifling  but  angry  dispute  between  the 
learned  Bentley  and  others,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  an  obscure 
work.  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  "Mai-tinus  Scriblerus,"  a  satire 
on  poetising,  are  among  his  best-known  works.  He  won  great 
popularity  in  Ireland  by  the  exposure  of  the  job  of  Wood's 
|>atent  for  a  supply  of  copper  coinage. 

Sacheverel  (ffenry)  (a.d  -1724),  was  impeached  for  the 
delivery  of  seditious  discourses  He  raised  the  cry  of  "  The 
church  is  in  danger,"  calling  for  violence  upon  dissenters.  He 
was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  works  were  burnt ;  but 
8o  popular  was  he,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  he 
received  considerable  pix>motion. 

Le  Saoe  (a.d.  1668-1747),  a  French  author  of  the  comedies 
« Tucaret,"  "  Don  C6iar,"  and  "  Crispin,"  and  of  "  Le  Diable 
Boiteux "  and  "  Gil  Bias."  With  Spanish  names  and  scenes, 
these  books  are  humorous  pictures  of  Paris  and  Parisians ;  and 
the  gay  demon  Asmodeus,  who  shows  the  hero  the  wickedness 
of  the  city,  is  a  creation,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  worthy 
of  Ariel  or  Caliban.  The  bankers  offered  Le  Sage  £4,000  to  sup- 
press *'  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  because  it  injured  their  reputation. 

Cangreve  (William)  (a.d.  1670-1729),  a  dramatist  of  consider- 
able wit  and  power.  "  Love  for  Love  "  is  his  most  perfect  work. 
His  writings  are  coarse  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  con- 
tain much  "  weight  and  matter." 

Menschikopf  (Alexander)  (a.d.  1670-1729).  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  hawker  at  Moscow.  He  entered  the  service  of  Peter 
the  Great  8  favourite  counsellor,  and  was  admitted  to  drill  with 
the  young  czar,  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  royal  ser- 
vice. Much  of  the  glory  of  Poltawa  is  due  to  his  military 
capacity.  Wealth  and  honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  on 
Peter's  death,  he  ruled  the  empire  in  the  name  of  Catheiine. 
He  even  planned  for  the  young  czar,  Peter  II.,  to  marry  his 
daughter,  but  his  rival  procured  his  banishment  to  Siberia, 
where  he  died. 

Steele  (Sir  Richard)  (a.d.  1671-1729),  the  founder  of 
periodical  essays,  reviews,  and  magazines.  He  was  captain 
under  William  III.,  and  held  office  in  the  state.  He  was 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  pamphlet,  "  The  CrisiB," 
attacking  the  ministry.  His  great  renown  was  acquired  as 
projector  of  the  "  Tatler"  and  "  Spectator." 
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Cihber  {Colly)  (a.d.  1G71-1757),  adi-amatist  and  poet  lain-eate 
to  George  II.  The  ** Careless  Husband"  was  his  great  success, 
aud  for  his  "  Nonjuror  "  (an  adaptation  of  Moli^re's  **  Tartuffe  ) 
the  king  made  him  laureate.  His  "Apology  for  his  Life"  has 
seen  iiianv  editions. 

Peter  I.  (THE  Great)  (a.d.  1G72-1725;  r.  1689),  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Emperor  Alexis,  who  8ui)i)lanted  his  elder  brother 
and  seized  the  crown.  He  at  once  strove  to  raise  his  people 
irom  barbarism,  by  promoting  commerce,  education,  and 
manufactures.  He  travelled  extensively  to  gain  information, 
and  worked  with  his  own  hands  in  an  English  dockyard.  He 
organised  the  army  and  navy,  and  extended  his  dominion  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  united  with  Augustus  of  Poland  to 
divide  the  Swedish  dominions  of  Charles  XII.  Charles  attacked 
the  south  of  Russio,  and  Peter  gaiiie<l  a  decisive  victory  at  Pol- 
tawa  (1709).  Peter  then  captured  Finland  aud  Livonia.  In 
a  single  lifetime,  Russia  became  a  leading  and  powei-ful  empire. 
Peter  suppressed  the  patriarchate,  and  made  himself  head  of  the 
church.  He  founded  St.  Petersburg,  aud  defended  it  by  Ci"on- 
stadt.     His  private  lifp  was  strangely  coarse,  vicious,  and  cruel. 

Ccdinet  (a.d.  1 672-1  7o7),  author  of  the  ''  Biblical  Dictionary," 
which  has  long  enjoyed  a  Euroj^ean  reputation. 

Addison  (Joseph)  (a.d.  1672-1719),  a  poet,  statesman, 
moralist,  and  perfect  master  of  English  prose.  He  U  known 
for  his  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  the  "  Campaign,'*  a  poem  on 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  ;  his  contiibutions  to  the  "Spectator," 
**  Tatler,"  and  **  Guardian,"  and  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  on  behalf 
of  civil  freedom.  He  was  also  a  principal  secretary  of  state 
under  George  I. 

Rowe  (yicJtolns)  (a.d.  1673-1718),  dramatist,  poet,  and 
editor.  He  wrote  the  "  Ambitious  Stej)mother/'  "  Tamerlane  " 
(apolitical  drama  in  praise  of  William  III.),  the  "  Fair  Penitent,'* 
and  "Jane  Shore."  In  the  ** Penitent,"  his  character  of 
Lothario  has  become  the  name  for  a  genus.  He  fii*st  drew  up  a 
life  of  Shakspeare. 

Leupold  (a.d.  1674-1727),  a  Gennan  mechanician,  inventor 
of  the  high-pressure  steam  engine,  and  of  the  fourway  cock. 
They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  tried  in  his  time. 

St.  Simon  (Due  de)  (a.d.  167»'5-1755),  the  author  of 
"M^moires  de  la  Cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  de  la  Il^gence  du 
Due  d'Orleans."  He  wrote  as  an  eye-witness,  and  with  far  too 
much  candour  to  allow  of  the  publication  of  his  "  M^moii'es " 
until  the  Bevolutiou. 
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CUirk  {Dr.  Samuel)  (a.d.  1675-1729),  a  pLilosopher  and  divine, 
author  of  "  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,"  controverting  ihe  atheism  of  Hobbes  and  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza. 

Thonihill  {Sir  James)  (a.d.  1676-1734),  the  jminter  of 
many  ceilings  in  public  buildings  and  mansions,  a  method  of 
decoration  much  in  fashion  in  his  time.  We  have  examples  of 
these  difficult  performances  iu  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  at 
Hampton  Court,  in  several  of  the  palaces,  and  in  Greenwich 
Hospital.     Hogarth  married  Thomhiirs  daughter. 

Walpole  (Sir  R,  Earl  of  Orford)  (a.d.  1676-1745),  secretary- 
at-war  under  Ar.ne.  He  was  expelled  the  Commons  for  "  noto- 
rious corruption."  On  the  death  of  the  queen  he  became  a 
j)artisan  of  Hanover.  He  led  the  im[)each.ment  of  Harley, 
Bolingbroke,  &c.,  and  received  promotitm  to  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state.  He  introdiiced  the  Sinking  Fund  Bill,  and  the 
Excise,  to  check  the  frauds  of  merchants  and  illicit  traders.  He 
exposed  the  **  South  Sea  Bubble  scheme,'*  by  his  wise  adminis- 
tration checking  the  panic. 

Saurix  (a.d.  1677-1730),  a  celebrated  French  preacher, 
eagerly  followed  even  as  a  student.  He  preached  some  years  in 
London,  but  settled  at  the  Hague.  His  sermons  were  rich  in 
gospel  truth.  After  his  celebiated  sermon  for  the  protestant 
refugees,  his  audience  not  only  gave  their  money,  but  stripped 
themselves  of  their  jewels  and  ornaments.  He  drew  up  the 
plan  of  a  foreign  missionary  society.  His  cJief  d'oeuvre  is  his 
collection  of  sermons. 

FarquJiar  {George)  (a.d.  1678-1707),  an  Irish  dramatist, 
author  of  "  The  Inconstant,"  and  "  The  Beau's  Stratagem,'* 
which  have  long  held  their  gi-ound  on  the  stage.  They  have  the 
common  fault  of  the  licentiou8ne.s8  of  the  age. 

SJierlock  {Thomas)  (a.d.  1678-1761),  a  prelate,  best  known 
for  his  '*  Trial  of  the  \Vitnes.ses  of  the  Resurrection,"  an  answer 
to  the  sceptics 

Bolingbroke  {Sir  John,  Viscount)  (a.d.  1678-1751),  a  member 
of  the  Tory  ministry  under  William  and  Mary,  and  dismissed 
by  George  I.,  as  favoui-able  to  the  Pretender,  on  which  charge 
he  and  Harley  were  impeached.  He  joined  James  abroad, 
and  assisted  the  rebellion  of  Earl  Mar.  He  held  infidel  opinions, 
but  avoided  the  publication  of  his  system  of  philosophy  during 
his  lifetime. 

WoLFius  (a.d.  1679-1754),  a  German  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  who  applied  mathematical  methods  to  mental  «JCLd. 
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moral  science.  He  settled  at  Leipsic,  and  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Halle,  where  he  wrote  work  upou  work.  His 
metaphysics,  or  **  Ratiomil  Thoughts  on  God,  the  World,  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  Being  in  Grenerul,"  gave  rise  to  a  stormy 
controversy,  and  led  to  his  expulsion  from  his  native  country 
for  twenty  years.  He  contended,  like  Socrates,  for  the  neces- 
sity oi  clear  insight,  as  the  condition  of  all  reasonable  belief. 
According  to  Wolfius,  there  are  thi*ee  branches  of  dogmatic 
metaphysics — rational  theology,  mtional  cosmology,  and  rational 
psychology.  His  **  Theologia  NaturalLs "  was  opposed  to 
Spinozism,  Epicureanism,  and  atheism.  He  published  also 
*•  Jus  Naturae,"  "  Ethica,"  and  "Jus  Gentium."  He  was  the 
i-epresentative  of  the  **  dogmatic  "  school,  intervening  between 
Leibnitz  and  Kant.  He  was  driven  from  Halle  by  the  cry  of 
heresy  and  atheism  ;  but  he  was  recalled  and  ap{x>inted  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  and  created  a  baron  of  the  empire. 

Law  (John)  (a.d.  1681-1729),  a  Scotch  financier.  He  formed  a 
schemefor  a  bank  which  should  issue  paper  money  to  the  full  value 
of  the  lauded  property  of  the  kingdom.  He  obtained  the  patronjijfe 
of  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
established  a  g:imbling  bank  at  Paris,  and  was  created  Count 
Tankerville.  Edinburgh  presenteil  him  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  an  humble  address  '*  to  the  first  of  all  bankers." 
The  shares  rose  to  eighty  times  their  original  value.  Law  now 
became  the  prime  minister  of  Mammon,  waited  upon  and 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  the  earth.  His  shares  in  "  the 
Mississippi  scheme  "  of  colonization  also  rose  to  2,000  per  cent.  ! 
He  was  made  controller-genei*al  of  finance  for  France.  The 
countiy  was  flooded  with  paper  money,  no  specie  was  to 
be  had,  prices  rose  fearfully,  a  decree  was  issued  to  reduce  the 
shares  and  the  value  of  the  notes  by  one-half.  Serious  riots  en- 
sued ;  Law  took  flight,  abandoning  everything,  and  died  at 
Venice  in  great  poverty. 

Charles  XII.  (a.d.  1682-1718;  r.  1607).  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  Sweden  at  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age.  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark  united  for  his  destruction.  When 
only  seventeen,  he  beat  the  Danes  at  Copenhagen  and 
the  Czar  at  Neroa,  where  he  took  30,000  prisoners  out  of 
60,000  opposed  to  him.  He  atti\cked  and  took  Warsaw 
and  Cracow,  and  placed  his  own  servant,  Stanislaus,  on  the 
throne  of  Poland.  Peter  wished  to  negotiate.  Charles  replied 
tibat  he  would  meet  him  at  Moscow.  The  cossacks  of  the 
ine,  under  Mazeppa,  invited  him  to  invade  their  district 
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instead  of  Moscow.  He  consented  His  troops,  terribly  reduced 
and  weakened,  were  met  by  the  Czar  at  Poltawa  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  and  was 
there  detained  for  five  years.  He  returned  in  disguise  and 
found  his  kingdom  dismembered,  and  he  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  Norway  from  Denmark. 

Reaumur  (a.d.  1683-1756),  an  eminent  French  naturalist  and 
chemist,  whose  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  improvements  in 
the  thermometer.  He  fixed  the  freezing-point  at  zero,  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  at  eighty  degrees.  He  studied  the  art 
of  making  porcelain,  of  tinning  sheet  iron,  and  of  making 
artificial  pearls.  He  wi-ote  **  Memoirs  sur  les  Insectes  **  and 
**  Traits  sur  I'Art  de  convertir  le  Fer  en  Acier." 

Philip  V.  (a.d.  1683-1746;  r.  1700),  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  accepted  successor  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  when  this  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  failed 
of  lieirs  male.  Philip  was  at  once  involved  in  "  the  war  of  the 
succession,'*  by  the  claim  of  a  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  grandson 
-of  Charles  II.,  and  himself  named  Charles.  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany  contended  against  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria, 
for  thirteen  years.  The  English  succeeded  in  placing  Chai'les 
on  the  throne.  They  also  captured  Gibraltar,  and  achieved  a 
succession  of  brilliant  conquests  under  Marlborough.  The  death 
of  Leopold,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  gave  Charles  the  throne 
of  Grermany ;  and  after  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Vend6me 
and  Marshal  Yillai's  in  Flanders,  Philip  retained  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

George  II,  (a.d.  1683-1760  ;  k.  1727),  the  son  of  George  L,a 
prince  of  moderate  abilities,  supported  by  able  ministers.  He 
had  a  strong  preference  for  Hanover,  was  of  an  ungeuial  tem- 
peiument,  ]>arsimoniou«f,  and  indifferent  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  faithful  to  his  word.  The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Seville 
by  the  Spaniards  necessitated  its  enforcement  by  war,  1739. 
George  led  the  British  and  Hanoverian  forces,  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  against  the  French.  The  young  Pretender 
was  finally  defeated  at  CuUoden.  The  war  with  France  was 
successfully  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. ' 

Watteau  (a.d.  1684-1721),  a  celebrated  painter  of  f^tes 
champSlres,  or  pieces  exhibiting  well-dressed  people.  He  enjoyed 
great  success  under  Louis  XIV.  He  was  elected  an  acade- 
mician for  his  picture  representing  the  "  Embarcation  of  Venus 
for  the  Island  of  Cythera.'* 

Lardner    {Nathaniel)  (a.d.   1684-1768),    author    of    "  Tke 
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Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,"  which  has  never  been  super- 
seded.    He  attained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Vernon  {Admiral)  (a.d.  1684-1757).  He  was  employed  with 
Anson  in  chastising  the  Spaniards  for  exercising  a  *'  right  of 
sejirch  "  of  English  vessels  visiting  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
He  bombarded  Carthasjena,  and  took  Poitobello  (1739). 

Voting  {Edward)  (a.d.  1684-1765).  A  poet  His  poem 
called  **  Night  Thoughts  "  was  the  offspring  of  repeated  family 
affliction.  "  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous  "  is  a  keen  satire  on 
infidelity.     His  wcnks  are  all  of  the  jrrave  and  serious  class. 

Bach  (John  Sebastian)  (a.d.  1685-1750).  The  mast  illus- 
trious of  a  large  family  of  German  musicians.  He  admired 
Heinken,  whom  he  ultimately  succeeded  at  Hamburg  as 
organist.  His  genius  is  displayed  to  most  advantage  in  his 
"  Passions-Musik,"  and  other  choral  works.  His  coai|x>sitions 
are  better  suited  for  professional  than  for  ]>opulHr  appreciation. 

Handel  (George  Frederic)  (a.d.  1685-1759),  as  a  boy,  was 
wont  to  practise  on  the  clavichord  by  st-ealth  ;  his  father,  who 
designed  him  for  the  law,  strictly  forbidding  his  favourite 
pursuit.  At  length  he  was  placed  with  an  organist  at  Halle, 
and  at  eleven  Zackau  could  teach  him  no  more.  At  Berlin  he 
electrified  the  people  by  his  youthful  genius.  He  was  en- 
courag(Hl  by  Duke  George  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1710  visited 
England,  there  producing  his  first  oratorio.  At  the  thanks- 
giving for  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  wrote  his  "  Te  Deum  "  and 
"  Jubilate."  He  taught  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
"  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith "  being  an  air  composed  for 
them.  In  1726  he  bec;ime  naturalized.  The  "Dead  March" 
was  comj)osed  in  "  Saul  "  at  the  obsequies  of  King  George.  His 
great  oratorios  are  "  Israel  in  Egypt  *'  "  The  Messiah," 
"Samson,"  and  "Judas  Maccabsens,"  written  in  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  Culloden. 

Ramsay  (Allan)  (a.d.  1686-1758).  A  Scottish  poet  The 
"Gentle  Shepherd"  is  his  masterpiece, — a  genuine  and  delight- 
fiil  picture  of  Scottish  rural  life.  Its  verses  have  become 
proverbs. 

SwEDENBORO  (a.d.  1688-1772).  A  Swede,  distinguished  for 
scientific  and  religious  speculations.  He  undei'took  a  kind  of 
dictionary  of  contemporary  inventions  and  exj)eriment8,  and 
there  were  few  depai*tments  of  science  upon  which  he  did  not 
write,  llien  came  the  great  religious  enthusiasm  of  his  life, 
when  he  fancied  himself  in  communication  with  the  unseen 
'Id,  and  favoured  with  special  revelations,  <&c.     While  pro- 
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fessing  a  high  degi-ee  of  spirituality,  he  was  really  greatly 
deficient  in  this  one  thing ;  his  descriptions  of  heaven,  for 
instance,  are  very  earthly  and  material.  He  wrote  voluminously 
on  apocalyptic  subjects,  and  gave  a  summary  of  the  theology 
of  his  "New  Church." 

James  (Chevalier  de  St.  George)  (a.d.  1688-1758).  The  first 
Pretender,  son  of  James  II.,  set  aside  as  a  papist.  He  was 
assisted  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  Scots  engaged  to  declare  their 
independence  of  England,  and  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
raised  by  Eail  Mar.  Jaaies  was  driven  back,  Louis  died,  and 
Spain  fitted  out  an  armament  which  also  failed.  He  settled  in 
Italy,  and  married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Sobieski. 

Gay  (John)  (a.d.  1688-1732).  A  poet,  chiefly  known  fur 
some  charming  fables,  com}K)sed  for  his  young  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  He  also  wrote  the  "Beggars'  Opera,"  which 
had  a  wonderful  success  ;  but  it  so  seriously  offended  persons  in 
])ower,  that  a  second  part,  entitled  "  Polly,"  was  not  licensed 
by  the  censor  of  the  press.  He  was  a  sufferer  in  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  scheme,  and  lost  £20,000,  which  the  publication  of  his 
poems  by  subscription  had  realised. 

Pope  {^Alexander)  (a.d.  1688-1744).  A  po^t,  who  began 
versifying  earlier  than  he  could  recollect.  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  studied  Ogilby's  translation  of  Homer,  which  suggested 
his  own.  This  was  the  greatest  pecuniary  success  of  any  work 
ever  yet  published,  realising  £'9,000.  His  other  works  were 
"  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "  The  Epistle  of  Eloisa,"  "  An  Essay 
on  Man,"  and  the  satire  of  "  Dunciad."  In  his  class  of  poetry, 
he  ranks  second  only  to  Dryden,  and  if  less  vigorous  and  manly, 
Pope's  style  is  more  delicate,  graceful,  and  finished. 

Frederick  William  I.  (a.d.  1688-1740  ;  k.  1713),  son  of 
Frederick  I.,  who  had,  as  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  acquired  from 
the  Emperor  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia.  A  rigid  economist,  he 
starved  his  own  family  and  public  officers  for  the  creation  of  an 
array,  and  used  every  artifice  to  procure  men  of  giant  stature. 
He  was  a  patron  of  handicraft,  but  an  enemy  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  Seckendorf,  the 
Austrian  ambassadur,  and  Qruuikow,  in  pay  of  the  Emperor. 

Richardson  (Samuel)  (a.d.  1689-1761).  He  was  one  of  the 
foundera  of  English  novel  writing.  As  a  boy,  his  delight  was 
to  be  story-teller  to  girls  of  his  own  age,  for  whom  also  he 
wrote  love-letters.  He  did  not  become  an  author  until  he  was 
&fty  years  old.  He  then  produced  "  Pamela,"  the  work  which 
provoked  Fielding's  "Joseph  Andrews."     It  represents  the  life 
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and  manners  of  English  society.  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  is  con- 
sidered to  be  Richardson's  masterpiece.  "Sir  Charles  Giundison," 
a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  was  far  less  popular.  Richardson's 
name  has  outlived  his  works,  which  are  now  regarded  as  tedious 
and  sentimental. 

Catherine  I.  (of  Russia)  (a. d.  1689-1727;  R.  1725).  She 
was  a  Livonian  peasant  girl,  who  had  been  left  an  orphan  in 
the  care  of  a  parish  clerk.  She  became  a  nurse,  married  a 
dragoon,  became  mistress  to  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  privately 
mariied  the  czar,  Peter  I.  Her  skilful  diplomacy  rescued 
Peter  and  his  armv  from  the  Turks.  On  Peter  s  death,  Catherine 
was  proclaimed  empress  by  Menschikoff,  to  whom  she  left  all 
business  of  state.  Intemperance  hastened  her  death,  at  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

Mo'ntagu4i  I  Lady  Mary  Wortley)  (a.d.  1689-1762).  When 
quite  a  child  she  was  admitted  to  the  famous  "  Kit  Cat  Club," 
whei-e  she  was  much  caressed  by  the  literar}'  men  of  the  day. 
Addison  and  Po|>e  were  the  special  friends  of  her  girlhood  ;  and 
when  she  travelled  to  the  East,  and  resided  some  time  with  her 
husband,  at  Constantinople,  at  the  embaasy  (1716),  she  wrote 
her  famous  letters  to  them  and  her  own  relatives.  These  letters 
first  introduced  the  subject  of  innoculation  for  small-pox,  as 
practised  in  Turkey.  Innoculation  prepared  the  way  for 
Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination. 

Montesquieu  (a.d.  1689-1755),  a  French  writer,  author  of 
"  Les  Lettres  Persannes,"  a  work  which,  with  all  the  charm 
of  a  romance,  satirized  bitterly  the  state  of  society  at  the  close 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  time.  At  one  time  he  was  j)i'esident  of  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  wrote  on  "  La  Grandeur  et  la 
Decadence  des  Romains,"  and  *'  De  TEsprit  des  Lois."  This 
last  was  his  most  remarkable  book,  wherein  he  first  taught  that 
laws  existed  for  men,  not  men  for  laws ;  that  they  were 
intended  for  general,  and  not  for  pai-ticular  benefit,  and  that 
all  equally  should  be  subject  to  them. 

Butler  (Joseph)  (a.d.  1692-1752),  a  divine  and  bishop,  known 
for  his  fifteen  sermons  on  morality,  as  opposed  to  the  selfish 
theory  of  Hobbes,  and  for  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,"  which 
treats  of  the  relation  between  revealed  truth  and  the  natural 
creation.  This  latter  work  was  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
.^fidelity  of  fifty  years  past. 

[SIM  (a.d.  1694-1756),  a  German  writer  of  ecclesiastical 
of  a  work  called  "  Institutes." 
(Mr9.  AbigaU)  (a.d.   1694-1734).     She  was  a  first 
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cousin  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  so  intimately 
associated  with  Queen  Anne,  and,  being  in  distress,  the  duchess 
introduced  her  into  the  service  of  the  court.  Harley  induced 
a  page  (Masham)  to  many  her,  and  then  employed  her  influ- 
ence with  Anne,  to  prejudice  the  queen  against  the  Marlborough 
party. 

Cheaterjield  {Lord)  (a.d.  1694-1773),  was  a  statesman  of 
moderate  attainments,  best  known  as  tlie  author  of  a  series  of 
letters  to  his  son,  in  which  he  is  anxious  to  make  him  the  most 
accomplished  and  well-bred  man  of  his  time. 

Voltaire  (a.d.  1694-1778),  the  brilliant  French  writer,  who 
produced  as  many  as  seventy  volumes.  As  a  poet-dramatLit  he 
enjoyed  the  applause  of  France.  As  an  historian  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  past.  He  was  a  virulent  assailant  of  religion, 
in  its  forms  of  profligate  hypocrisy,  as  seen  in  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  He  frequently  attacked 
Christianity  itself,  as  though  identical  with  this  system  of  the 
papacy,  lie  was  associated  with  those  who,  disgusted  at  the 
licentious  hypocrisy  of  Versailles,  devoted  themselves  to  under- 
mine all  religious  belief.  He  wrote  the  "  Henriade,"  "  L'Age 
de  Louis  XIV.,"  and  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  for  what  was 
considered  a  satire  on  the  deceased  Henry  IV.  In  his  tragedy 
of  "  CEdipus"  he  gave  great  ofience,  by  some  lines  on  the  priests, 
**  Notre  credulite  fait  toute  leur  science."  But  on  the  stage  he 
defied  his  enemies,  and  rose  to  his  highest  fame  by  "  Zaire." 
His  attempted  friendship  with  Frederick  the  Great  was  a 
failure — they  were  both  too  egotistical.  His  influence  on  the 
French  mind  prepared  it  for  the  atrocities,  devastation,  and 
blasphemies  of  the  revolution.  He  aflected  to  difler  from  the 
encyclopaBdists,  as  a  deist 

Alexis  (a.d.  1695-1718),  a  son  of  Peter  the  Great  He  was 
of  a  studious  disposition,  and  averse  to  his  father^s  schemes  of 
i-eform,  preferring  the  ancient  barbarous  and  primitive  usages 
of  his  country.  An  estrangement  consequently  ai'ose,  and 
Alexis  fled  to  Austria.  He  was  induced  to  return,  by  a  promise 
of  pardon,  but  he  was  seized,  foix^ed  to  renounce  his  claim  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Peter,  son  of  Catherine,  and  to  reveal 
the  names  of  all  pei'sons  privy  to  his  flight.  This  accomplished, 
he  was  then  condemned  to  death. 

Saxe  (Marshal)  (a.d.  1696-1750).  He  was  a  natural  son 
of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  whose  death  led  to  a  war  between 
France  and  Austria.  Saxe  sided  with  France,  and  waa 
entrusted  with  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  which  invade 
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Bohemia,  and  subsecjuently  Flanders.  As  conimander-in-cbief 
he  captured  Tournai,  and,  after  some  reverses,  he  drove  the 
British  and  Hanoveiians  out  of  all  the  territory  they  held  in 
the  Netherlands,  taking  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  procuring  the 
favourable  ti*eatv  of  Aix-la-chapelle. 

Anson  (Lord  George)  (a.d.  1697-1762).  He  was  employed  to 
harass  the  Spanish  coloiues,  and  intercept  their  galleons  laden 
with  ore.   He  capture<l  a  French  fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre  (1747). 

IJoyarth  {William)  (a.d.  1697-1764).  A  celebrated  satirist 
and  painter.  Originally  he  was  an  engi*aver  of  crests,  <fec.,  then 
he  became  the  illustnitor  of  **  Hudibras"  on  copper-plate,  for 
which,  however,  he  received  little  more  than  the  value  of  the 
copper.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  painting.  His  six 
famous  pictures  of  "  Le  Mariage  a  la  Mode"  he  sold  for  110 
guineas  at  an  auction,  where  only  one  i)erson  bid  for  them. 
These  and  "  The  Rake's  Pi-ogi-ess  "  and  "The  Hariot's  Progress  " 
were  ultimately  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery.  His  pictures 
always  teach  a  uioral,  and  lead  to  the  true  end  of  comedy — 
reformation. 

MbTASTASio  (a.d.  1698-1782).  An  Italian  poet  He  was 
adopted  by  a  man  of  proj)erty,  who  had  remarked  him  as  a  boy 
in  the  streets  improvising  vei-se.  He  wrote  eight  sacred  dramas 
and  twenty-eight  operas.  His  writings  were  more  remarkable 
in  jwint  of  language  and  form  than  for  leal  poetiy  and  dramatic 
power.  He  creAteii  the  modem  Italian  opera.  Charles  VI. 
made  hiui  laur<?ate  at  Vienna. 

Bkuring  (a.d.  1700-1741).  A  Danish  navigator  in  the 
service  of  Russia.  He  was  connected  with  Peter  the  Great's 
fii-st  navy,  and  he  undei-took,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  czar,  the 
exploration  of  the  supposed  junction  of  Asia  and  America,  He 
gave  his  name  to  Behring  Bay  and  Straits.  He  and  his  crew 
perished  miserably  on  a  small  island  off  Kamschatka. 

Thatnson  (Jartws)  (ad.  1700-1748).  A  poet,  known  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  the  tnigedy  of  "  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda/'  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  and  "  Coriolanus."  He 
wi-ote  numerous  pieces  for  the  theatres,  which  were  failures. 
His  writings  are  pure  and  elevated,  and  offer  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  j)roductions  of  the  age  iu  which  he  lived. 

Zikzlndorf  (Count)  (ad.  1700-1760).  The  founder  of 
**The  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren,"  commonly  known  as 
the  Moravian  Mission.  He  was  born  at  Dresden,  and  became 
•  councillor  of  justice  He  sti\rted  a  religious  periodical, 
"The  German  Soci-ates,"  in  which  he  ex|)osed  the  vicen 
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of  the  age,  and  advocated  the  Christian  faith.  He  gave  per- 
missiou  to  a  number  of  the  brethren  to  settle  on  his  estates, 
forming  a  colony  called  Herrnhut.  Zinzendorf  hoped  to  unite 
all  believers  in  one  brotherhood,  and  to  extend  that  brotherhood 
by  missions.  Several  brethren  volunteered  to  evangelize  the 
negroes  of  the  West  Indian  plantations,  and  mission  stations 
were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Count  Zinzondorf 
became  himself  an  ordained  preacher,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  the  interest  of  the  brotherhood.  He  was  banished  from 
Saxony,  but  received  by  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia.  His 
discourses  at  Berlin  created  great  interest,  and  excited  as  much 
enmity.  He  devoted  his  whole  property  to  the  society,  and 
liad  the  gratification  of  seeing  it  recognised  at  Dresden  by  royal 
decree,  and  in  England  by  act  of  parliament  (1749). 

Doddridge  (Philip)  (a.d.  1702-1751),  a  minister  at  North- 
am  [)ton,  where  he  was  also  in  great  repute  as  a  theological  tutor. 
He  published  "Theological  Lectures,"  "The  Family  Expo- 
sitor,'* *'  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  and 
»'  The  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner." 

Edwards  (Joiiatlian)  (a.d.  1703-1753),  an  American  meta- 
physician and  divine,  commonly  called  President  Edwards,  from 
his  office  at  New  Jersey  College.  He  held  a  pastorate  at 
Northampton,  and  gathered  around  him  Bellamy,  Hopkins, 
Whitfield,  and  Bminerd.  He  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  charge  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.  He 
then  followed  Brainerd,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  With 
Edwards  originated  the  revival  movement.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  "  Religious  Aftections."  He  stands  high  as  a  religious 
metaphysician  in  his  works  on  "  Original  Sin,"  "  The  Freedom 
of  the  Will,"  cfec.     He  died  by  innoculation  tor  small  pox. 

Weslet/  (John)  (a.d.  1 703- 17^1),  the  founder  of  M ethodism.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ejected  clergyman,  but  his  father  sent 
him  to  Oxford,  where,  with  Charles  Wesley,  Hervey,  and 
George  Whitfield,  a  society  of  earnest  young  men  was  formed, 
and  ridiculed  jis  •*  Methodists."  He  fell  in  with  the  Moravians, 
and  accompanied  them  to  Georgia  (1733)  to  preach  to  the 
Indians.  He  returned  alter  two  yeai-s,  and  visited  Herrnhut. 
The  churches  were'  all  closed  to  him,  so  his  followers  built 
meetin^j-houses.  He  diflfered  with  the  Moravians  and  with 
Whitfield  on  the  doctrine  of  election.  Wesley  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Methodism  of  which  the  chief  features  are  the  employ- 
ment of  lay  agency,  the  itinerancy  of  preachei's,  and  the  system 
of  payments  as  a  condition  of  membership. 
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Byng  (John)  (a.d.  1704-1757),  an  admiral,  and  son  of  George 
Byng,  chiefly  known  for  failing  to  expel  the  French  from 
Minorcii,  which  they  had  seized.  The  fault  was  the  inadequate 
supply  of  vessels  furnished  by  the  government ;  but  Byng  was 
sacrificed  to  public  clamour,  and  was  shot  by  sentence  of  court 
martial. 

Farixelli  (a.d.  170r)-1782),  a  renowned  Italian  male  soprano 
singer,  and  a  great  friend  of  Metastasio.  Wherever  he  sang,  he 
was  rapturously  received,  ard  in  London  the  sensation  created 
passes  all  credence.  The  Queen  of  Sjjain  engaged  him  at  £3,000 
a-year  to  sing  exclusively  for  Philip  V.,  to  i-ouse  the  king  from 
a  state  bordering  on  iml>ecility.  The  eflfect  was  a  success,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Farinelli,  w  ho  sang  every  night  the  same 
four  songs  for  ten  years,  Philip  was  induced  to  exert  himself  to 
act  under  Farinelli's  direction,  who  thus  became,  singularly 
enough,  the  ruliui;  spirit  in  Spain. 

Frauklin  {Benjamin)  (a.d.  1700-1790),  American  statesman 
and  philosopher.  He  held  the  oflSce  of  postmaster  under  the 
Euglish  goverinnent.  He  first  urged  Pitt  to  wound  Fi-ance  by 
the  capture  of  Quebec  and  Canada.  He  induced  the  rejieal  of 
the  odious  Stamp  Act,  being  then  in  England.  His  plan  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  colony  with  England  was  proposed  in 
parliament  by  Chatham,  and  rejected.  On  the  disruption,  he 
was  deputed  to  France  as  ambassador,  and  gained  its  co-opera- 
tion (1778).  Early  in  his  career,  he  wi-ote  a  "Treatise  on 
Libertv  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  to  show  that  there 
is  no  diflference  between  virtue  and  vice,  an  error  of  which  he 
heartily  repented.  He  established  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  electricity,  and  applied  his  discovery  to  the  protection  of 
dwellings,  <fcc.,  by  lightning  conductors.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  essays,  with  an  aut<)biography. 

Fielding  (Henry)  (a.d.  1707-1754).  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  novelist.  He  tried  his  hand  at  the  drama,  but  was  not  veiy 
successful.  However,  he  opened  a  play-booth  at  Bartholomew 
Fair  for  the  representation  of  his  pieces,  and  satirized  the  cor- 
ruption prevalent  at  elections,  and  other  scandals  of  professional 
life,  in  "  Pasquin."  "  Joseph  Andrews  "  was  written  in  ridicule 
of  Kichardsrm's  sentimental  jiroductions.  "  Jonathan  Wilde*'  is 
a  satire  on  the  baseness  of  human  nature.  **  Tom  Jones,"  which 
placed  Fielding  in  the  rank  of  the  writers  of  "  Don  Quixote  " 
and  "  Gil  Bias,"  is  a  wonderful  portrayal  of  manners,  and 
most  cleverly  constructed.  As  a  novelist.  Fielding  stands  pre- 
ent. 
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LiNNiEDS  (a.d.  1707-1778),  a  Swedish  botanist,  a  judicious 
and  clear-headed  reformer  of  the  science  he  professed.  He 
siniph'fied  and  popularized  it,  and  introduced  a  new  sysfcem 
of  classification,  by  stamens  and  pistils.  His  works  are 
numerous. 

BuFPON  (Count  de)  (a.d.  1707-1788)  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  1739,  an  office  for  which  he  was  not 
qualified  by  any  previous  researches  in  natural  history,  but  to 
which  he  brought  his  strong  reflective  powers,  opening  up  the 
discovery  of  truths  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  science. 
His  "  Epoques  de  la  Nature  "  suggest  the  idea  of  development^ 
as  accounting  for  the  phenomena  everywhere  seen — ^fragmentary 
evidences  of  series  upon  series.  He  also  put  forth  the  doctrine 
of  geographical  distribution  of  creatures  as  peculiar  to  localities, 
or  having  special  habitats  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  species.  He  may  be  said  to  have  first  popularized 
scientific  studies,  particularly  by  his  voluminous  **  Treatise  on 
Natural  History." 

Fia  (}Vill{ajn,  Earl  Chatham)  (ad.  1708-1778).  He  entered 
Parliament  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by  the- 
influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  designed  by  Pittas 
promotion  to  check  Sir  Robt.  Walpole.  He  opposed  the  king  in 
his  wish  to  subsidise  foreign  powers  for  Hanoverian  purposes, 
but  his  populaiity  sustained  him  in  office  as  secretary  of  state, 
and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  On  the  question  of 
American  colonial  taxation  he  opposed  the  government,  declaring 
that  the  states  were  only  free  so  long  as  they  held  the  right  of 
self- taxation.  He  expended  his  last  breath  in  denouncing  the 
craven  policy  of  withdrawing  the  British  troops,  when  France 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  America.  He  fearlessly  repre- 
sented popular  opinion,  and  his  power  in  debate  made  him  as 
much  the  terror  of  his  opponents  as  the  admiration  of  his 
friends. 

Haller  (Albert  von)  (a.d.  1708-1777),  a  Swiss  physicijin, 
of  great  repute  for  universal  learning,  exceedingly  precocious  in 
languages,  and  a  most  laborious  student  of  whatever  he  under- 
took. His  great  work  was  "  Elementa  Physiologiae,"  which, 
based  upon  experiment  and  obsei'vation,  and  rejecting  all 
theory,  gave  quite  a  fresh  value  to  the  study  ;  and  he  is  thus 
styled  "  the  Father  of  Physiology." 

LyttleUm  (Lord)  (a.d.  1709-1773),  statesman,  historian,  and 
writer.  Author  of  a  famous  treatise  on  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  which,  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  attacking  Christianity^ 
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proved  the  means  of  his  own  conviction,  and  renudns  as  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  the  assaults  of  infidelity. 

Elizabeth  (a.d.  1709-1761  ;  r.  1741),  Empress  of  Russia, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  Peter  II.  had  stieceeded 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  crown  wa»  conferred  on  Anne,  a 
younger  sLster  of  Eiizaljeth.  Anne  was  unpopular  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Eliziibeth  was  indolent  and  licentious,  but  she 
roused  herself  to  take  ]>oa8e&sion  of  the  thix>ne,  and  she  banished 
Anne,  who  soon  after  died. 

Johnson  {Samuel,  Dr.)  (a.d  1709-1784),  a  celebrated  lexico- 
grapher and  critic.  He  tried  to  establish  a  school,  but  failed  to 
obtain  more  than  three  pupils—  one  beiug  Daiid  Garrick.  He 
then  turned  literary  hack  for  the  booksellers,  and  supplied 
rep<»rts  of  the  proceetlings  in  Parliament,  from  slender  notes  and 
his  own  invention,  for  the  magnzines,  contrary  to  law.  He 
produced  the  "  Kambler  "  and  tlie  "  Idler,"  the' tale  of  »*Ilas- 
selas,"  <fcc.  ;  but  the  great  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
was  his  famous  work,  and  was  received  with  exti^urdiuarv 
enthusiasm.  He  was  greater  as  a  talker  than  as  a  writer,  and 
his  sayings  have  been  preserved  by  his  friend  Boswell.  His 
best  work  is  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  He  exercised  the  power 
of  dictator  in  literary  society,  and  drew  around  him  a  ]iarlia- 
ment  of  its  leading  representatives. 

Lot  IS  XV.  (a.d.  1710-1774  ;  r.  1715),  the  great  grandson  of 
Jjouis  XIV.  He  was  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up  by 
Mdme.  de  Ventadour,  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  Marshal  Villeroy, 
who  taught  him  that  the  people  of  Fi*ance  belonged  to  him. 
He  commenced  his  career  by  j»roposing  marriage  to  his  sister ; 
but  he  allied  himself  subsequently  to  a  daughter  of  Stanislaus 
of  Poland.  He  acquired  the  Netherlands  by  the  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Fontenoy,  but  allowed  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  and  the  loss  of  French  colonies.  He  was  completely 
governed  by  his  successive  mistresses ;  Mdme.  de  Pom|)adour, 
a  butcher's  daughter,  being  a  purveyor  to  his  licentiousness, 
when  she  had  cea.sed  to  retain  his  regard  for  herself.  This  cor- 
ruption of  the  court  spread  through  all  classes ;  everything  went 
wrong.  An  age  of  infamy  was  succeeded  by  an  age  of  infidelity, 
proudly  styled  "  The  Age  of  Reason."  The  king  passed  to  his 
grave  amid  the  execrations  of  his  people. 

Eeid  (77to8.)    (a.d.    1710-179G),    a   Scotch    metaphysician, 

and  successor  of  Adam    Smith    at   Glasgow.      He   published 

"An   Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,'    and    "Essays  on  the 

^^^btellectaal   and   Active  Powers  of  ^Lan."     He  endeavoured 
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to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Hume  by  the  verdict  of  *'  Common 
Sense." 

lluma  {Damd)  (a.d.  1711-1776),  metaphysician,  politico 
economist^  and  historian.  His  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature" 
was  an  application  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  to  mental  science. 
He  contented  himself  with  pulling  down  the  false  structures  of 
othei-s.  His  moral  and  political  e^isays  treated  of  many  subjects, 
as  liberty  of  the  press,  restrictions  of  trade,  »fec.  H  is  famous  his- 
tory was  written  in  parts,  not  as  a  whole  ;  and  his  sceptical 
spirit  guided  him  in  the  treatment  and  perversion  of  its  facts. 
The  style  of  the  work  has  been  its  charm.  As  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Encyclopaedists, 
d'AIembert,  &c 

Boscawen  (AV.)  (a.d.  1711-1761),  an  admiral,  distinguished 
in  various  engagements  with  the  French,  at  Cartbagena,  off 
Cai>e  Finisterre,  in  India,  and  in  the  bay  of  Lagos. 

Frederic  II.  (the  Great)  (ad.  1712-1784;  r.  1740),  king 
of  Prussia,  the  son  of  William  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  of  Hanover. 
In  disposition  he  was  so  contrary  to  his  father,  that  they  became 
estranged  ;  and  all  who  showed  him  kindness  were  treated  with 
tlie  greatest  ferocity.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Court- 
martial  for  desertion,  because  he  meditated  a  trip  to  England, 
to  seek  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle,  George  II.  He 
was  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  Sweden,  Poland,  and  the 
E  jiperor  of  Germany.  He  sei*ved  with  Eugene  (1723),  and 
corresponded  with  Voltaire.  Once  in  power,  he  attacked  the 
dominions  of  Maria  Theresa,  wliose  claim  to  succeed  Charles  VI., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  Euroi)ean  treaty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  contrary  to  the  Salic  law,  he  denied.  He  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Molwitz  (1741),  upon  which  France  and 
Bavaiia  rushed  in  for  the  spoil.  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Prussia, 
and  Theresa^s  husband  (Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine)  was  acknow- 
ledged emperor.  After  eleven  years,  the  Empress-queen  resolved 
to  move  France,  Russia,  &c.,  to  recover  Silesia.  This  produced 
the  Seven  Years*  War.  The  English,  under  Cumberland,  and 
the  Hanoverians,  sided  with  Prussia.  Frederic  gained  the 
battle  of  Prague  (1757);  but  the  Austrians  rallied  and  plun- 
dered Berlin.  Frederic  cleverly  managed  again  to  beat  the 
French  and  rout  the  Austrians,  but  the  Russians  turned  the 
scale,  and  nearly  annihilated  Prussia  (1760).  After  this, 
Austria,  deserted  by  her  allies,  gave  up  the  struofgle.  Frederic, 
ill  1772,  proposed  and  effected  the  pai-tition  of  Poland. 

Grmi-ille  (George,   Right  Bon.)  (a.d.   1712-1770;,  a  distia- 
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giiished  statesman,  who  held  the  poi^ition  of  pno^^  minister  in 
the  hands  of  Bute  and  George  III.,  whoAe  tool  he  was.  He 
was  made  to  attack  Wilkes,  and  to  introduce  the  Colonial 
Stamp  Act  in  America.  An  Act  "for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Controverted  Elec- 
tions," has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike 
works  of  any  age. 

RoussBAU  (Jean  Jacques)  (a.d.  1712-1778).     Music  was  his 
great  study,    and  became   his  means  of  supjwrt.     He  was  ^ 
Genevese,  and  imbued  with  Puritanism.     His  early  experiences 
are  given  in  his  "  Confessions,"  an  eloquent,   captivating,  but 
sometimes  objectionable  book.     He  wrote  a  prize  essay  for  the 
Academy  of  Dijon,  which  denounced  the  arts  and  sciences  as 
fatal  to  virtue.     This   caused  great  excitement.     Another,  on 
"  Inequality  among  Men,"  stirred  up  much  stormy  criticism. 
It  was  in  his  "  heimitage,"  built  for  him  by  Madame  d'Epinay, 
that  he  produced  his  "  Emile,"  **  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  the 
"  Contrat  Social."     Hume  and  Rousseau  became  intimate  for 
a  while.     He  was  the  greatest  poet  and  most  eloquent  writer 
of  his  century  ;  the  regenerator  of  poetry,  |)olitics,  and  education. 
Sterne  (^Lawrence)   (a.d.  1713-1768),  the  prince  of  English 
humorists.     A  clergyman  devoted  to  literature,  w^ho  made  bis 
reputation  at  once,  as  the  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy"  and 
"  The  Sentimental  Journey."      His  style  is  affected,  but   his 
humour  is  inimitable. 

Diderot  (a.d.  1713  1784),  an  enthusiastic  student,  who  pro-  . 

fessed  to  teach  pupils,  but  would  never  give  a  second  lesson  to  a 

dull  scholar,  whatever  the  remuneration.     Necessity  forced  him 

to  become  a  scrivener,  and  he  wrote  anything  and  everything  to 

procure  bread.     At  one  time  he  even  wrote  an  attack  upon 

himself,  after   he  had    become   famous,    to  assist  a  distressed 

literary  friend.     "Le  Pere  de  Famille"  and  ^'L'Essai  sur  le 

Merite  et  la  Vertu"  are  his  purest  works.     They  were  written 

under  the  influence    of  a  loving  wife,    whom   he  afterwards 

neglected  for  a  misti-ess.      His  *'  Pens^s  Philosophiques"  and 

**  Lettei-b  sur  les  Aveugles"  brought  him  into  the  front  rank  of 

reactionary  thinkers,  and  into  j)rison.     His  gi*eat  work  was  the 

"  Encyclopedic  R^iisonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts   et  Metiers," 

in  which  he  was  assisted  by  d*Alembert  and  others,  who  were 

known  as  the  Encyclojisedists.     Diderot's  philosophy  is  a  dreary 

atheism,  the  reaction  of  the  tyranny  of  Jesuitism  in  religion 

and  politics.  Of  his  imaginative  works,  "  Le  Neveu  du  Rameau*' 

is  the  best     Catherine  of  Russia  purchased  his  library,  when 
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he  was  old  and  in  distress,  and  appointed  him  its  librarian, 
paying  down  fifty  years'  salary  ia  advance.  He  resolved  to 
visit  his  benefactress.  On  his  return  he  found  his  effects  had 
been  removed  from  the  gan*et  of  his  life  to  sumptuous  apart- 
ments, which  he  occupied  for  twelve  days,  and  then  died. 

Hervey  {James)  (a.d.  1714-1758),  a  divine,  and  the  author  of 
"  Meditations,"  "  Contemplations,"  and  "  Theron  and  Aspasio." 
The  last  of  these  is  his  principal  work,  and  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
troveniy  with  Sandeman.  on  the  nature  of  faith. 

Gr.ucK  (a-D.  1714-1787),  a  renowned  musician  of  Bohemia, 
composer  of  "  Orph^e,"  "  Alceste,"  **  Iphig^nie,"  "  Armide," 
and  *'  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"  all  distinguished  for  their  power- 
ful dramatic  expression. 

WhUfield  (George)  (a.d.  1714-1770),  founder  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism.  At  Oxford  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Wesleys.  A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  American 
colony  of  Georgia.  In  England  his  preaching  attracted  such 
multitudes,  that  he  was  constrained  to  assemble  his  hearers  in  the 
oi>en  air.  He  and  Wesley  differed  on  the  subject  of  "  election." 
Whitfield  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

Vattel  (a.d.  1714-1767),  a  Swiss,  author  of  "Droit  des 
Gens,"  and  attached  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  His  work  long 
held  its  place  as  a  text  book,  but  it  has  no  merit  of  originality. 

Hawke  {Lord  Edward)  (a.d.  1714-1781),  an  English  admi- 
ral, of  great  bravery  and  skill  He  signally  defeated  the 
French  at  Toulon,  and  again  at  Belle-isle.  He  was  advanced 
to  the  peerage. 

Gellert  (a.d.  1715-1769),  an  eminent  German  poet  and 
moralist,  best  known  for  his  fables  and  sacred  songs.  As  a 
novelist,  he  resembles  Richardson,  whose  works  he  translated. 

Gray  {Thomas)  (a.d.  1716-1771),  a  poet  and  scholar.  He 
travelled  with  Horace  Walpole ;  otherwise  he  mrely  quitted 
Cambridge.  Of  his  great  learning  we  have  but  scanty  proof  in 
his  incomparable  letters,  and  his  far-famed  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchvard." 

Garrick {David)  (ad.  1710-1779).  When  Dr.  Johnson  had 
a  school,  Garrick  was  one  of  his  pupils.  On  Johnson's  removal 
to  London,  his  pupil  accompanied  him,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  remarkable  impersonations  of  Richard  III.,  King 
Lear,  and  Hamlet,  which  ci*eated  a  furore  wherever  he  acted. 
It  is  to  Garrick  that  the  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  is  first 
due.  and  to  him  is  also  owing  the  purification  of  the  stage  from 
the  vile  licentiousness  of  the  period  of  Charles  II. 


■^ 
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Bridg^water  (Francis  Eg^rtomi,  Ihilx  of)  (a.d.  171 6-1 8^3). 
The  promoter  of  canal  Davigation,  which  led  to  such  perfect 
comrutinication  between  all  the  great  centres  of  biLsiness  for 
the  tranj«|)ort  of  h*»avy  go*j<b,  prerions  to  the  invention  of  rail- 
ways. He  exhausted  his  property  on  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  Worslev  to  Manchester,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
from  Ills  estates  ;  but  he  was  ultimately  rewarded  with  a  golden 
harvest  by  the  complete  success  of  the  enterpiise,  the  great 
difficulty  of  which  consisted  in  leading  the  canal  through  the 
trcjicherous  locality  of  Chatnioss. 

Briyidley  {James)  (a.d.  1716-1772),  a  celebrated  engineer, 
who  acted  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  His  first  attempt  at 
canal  making  was  attended  with  such  extraordinary  difficulty 
in  traversing  fen  land,  and  forming  an  aqueduct  over  the  Irwell, 
that  every  one  ridiculed  the  duke  and  his  engineer,  and  refused  to 
invest  money  at  any  price  in  the  speculation.  When  Brindley 
triumjihed  over  the  "insuperable  "  difficulty,  men  were  as  loud  in 
his  praise ;  no  scheme  was  more  ])opiilar,  and  none  better  re- 
warded its  [)romoter8.  Canals  were  projected  in  all  directions,  and 
Brindley,  when  asked  the  use  of  rivers,  declared  that  they  were 
to  feed  canals.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  works  was  the 
Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  includes  the  Harecastle 
Hill  Tunnel,  at  that  time  a  formidable  undertaking. 

D'Alembert  (a.d.  1717-1783),  an  eminent  scientific  and 
literary  Frenchman,  a  voluminous  writer  and  principal  con- 
tributor to  Diderot's  celebrated  Encyclopaedia.  He  declined  the 
offers  of  Catherine  of  Russia  and  Frederic  the  Great  to  settle 
in  their  dominions,  preferring  retirement  and  independence. 

Walpok  (Horace,  Earl  Orford)  (a.d.  1717-1797),  a  prince 
of  letter-writers,  the  author  of  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto," 
"  Historic  Doubts  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.,"  and 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Two  Georges.'* 

TiiERKSA  (Maria)  (a.».  1717-1780;  r.  1740),  Empress  of 
Germany,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Charles  VI.,  her 
father,  had  specially  provided  for  her  succession  by  a  document 
guaranteed  by  the  powere  of  Europe.  England  and  Holland 
alone  remained  tnie  to  her  when  Silesia  was  invaded  by  Prussia. 
The  English,  as  Austria's  allies,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen. 
She  protested  against  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chaj)elle,  by  which 
Silesia  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  she  st<x)ped  to  flatter  Mdme. 

ODipadonr  to  influence  Louis  XY.  for  aid    Meanwhile  England 
OQDcladed  a  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia  (1756).     Great 
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damage  was  done  to  Prussia  in  the  war  following,  but  nothing 
was  gained  Theresa  became  a  party  with  Prussia,  and  Russia 
to  the  partition  of  Poland  (1772).  She  abolished  the  Inqui- 
sition and  rack  with  the  Jesuits,  established  universities  and 
schools,  and  rewarded  libei-ally  all  who  aided  their  country  by 
their  iuventions  and  improvements. 

Hyder  Ali  (A.D.  1717-1782).  The  son  of  a  small  Indian 
chief,  who  introduced  European  dL8cii)line  among  the  soldiers, 
and  essayed  to  free  Hindostan  from  the  English.  His  success 
was  such  that  a  treaty,  closing  a  two  years'  war,  was  chiefly  in 
his  favour.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  canied  on  the  war  which 
broke  out  afresh  before  Hyder  All's  death. 

Rodney  {Lord)  (a.d.  1 7 1 8- 1 792).  He  held  Gibraltar  success- 
fully against  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  France,  which  he 
seriously  damaged  with  fire-ships,  <fec.  lu  two  years  he  captured 
four  admirals,  a  large  number  of  war  vessels,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  treasure.  He  defeated  the  French  fleet  at  Martinique 
in  1780,  and  captured  it  in  1782. 

Hunter  {WiUiam  and  John)  (a.d.  1718-1783;  1728-1793), 
brothel's,  both  distinguished  as  anatomists,  and  two  of  the  great- 
est surgeons  that  ever  lived.  The  results  of  William's  laborious 
studies  in  anatomy,  <kc.,  are  preserved  in  Glasgow  University. 
The  researches  of  John  were  chiefly  in  comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  organization  of  various  classes  of  creatures.  His  museum, 
containing  10,000  preparations,  was  purchased  by  government 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  £15,000. 

Choiseul  (Due  de;  (a.d.  1719-1785),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XV.  under  Mdme.  Pompadour.  He  concerted  "The 
Family  Compact"  between  France.  Sjmin,  Parma,  and  Naples, 
for  the  support  of  the  Bourbons.  He  adopted  the  policy  of 
Portugal  in  expelling  the  Jesuits,  a  policy  followed  in  most 
countries  since,  and  in  1773  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  He 
struggled  hard  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  France  in  the  war 
with  England. 

StimH  {Charles  James)  (a.d.  1721-1788).  He  was  called 
"  The  Young  Pretender,"  and  was  son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  He  invaded  Scotland,  and  gained  a  battle  at  Preston 
Pans,  near  Edinburgh  (1745).  Twice  the  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  were  worsted  by  the  rebels  at  Falkirk;  but 
CuUoden  gave  the  Young  Pretender  his  final  blow. 

Cumberland  {Duke  of)  (a.d.  1721-1765),  the  second  son  of 
George  II.  As  a  commander  he  was  remarkable  for  courage 
rather  than  for  skill.    He  accompanied  his  father  at  Dettingen, 
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and  allowed  the  French  to  beat  him  at  Fontenoj.  He  ulti- 
mately defeated  the  Jacobites  at  Gulloden ;  but  he  took  such 
sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  Highlanders  as  to  earn  the  title 
of  Butcher,  He  was  beaten  by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Lawfield,  and 
by  the  convention  of  Closterseven  (1757)  actually  surrendered 
his  army  to  the  enemy. 

Robertson  (William)  (a.d.  1721-1793),  an  historian  of  Scot- 
land, biographer  of  Charles  Y.^  a  clear,  graphic,  and  captivating 
writer. 

Akenside  {Mark)  (a.d.  1721-1770),  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  intended  to  illustrate  certain 
philosophical  theories  in  the  analysis  of  the  mind  and  feelings. 

Smdlett  (Tobias  George)  (a.d.  1721-1771),  novelist  and  histo- 
rian. Author  of  "Roderick  Random,'*  "Peregrine  Pickle,** 
and  of  a  complete  history  of  England,  a  carefully  written,  but 
not  original  work.  He  was  editor  of  the  Britoriy  and  wrote 
against  Wilkes,  in  favour  of  the  Bute  ministry.  The  moral 
tone  of  some  of  his  works  has  condemned  them  to  oblivion. 

Blackstone  (William)  (a.d.  1723-1780),  the  author  of  "  Ck)m- 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.'*  These  were  furnished  as  a 
course  of  study  when  he  held  the  chair  of  civil  law  at  Oxford, 
and  were  the  first  digest  of  tht?  kind. 

SmUh  (Adam)  (a.d.  1723-1790),  author  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  the  produce  of  ten  laborious  years,  spent  in  seclusion. 
It  was  the  pioneer  of  free  trade  in  commerce,  as  opposed  to  the 
general  restrictive  policy  of  the  nations,  and  exposed  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  wealth  consisting  in  the  quantity  of  precious  metal 
acquired.     Smith  contends  for  industry  verstLS  coin. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  (a.d.  1723-1792),  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  painting.  He  studied  the  great  painters 
abroad,  but  did  not  copy  any.  Commencing  as  a  portrait 
painter,  he  rejected  the  stiff  conventionalities  of  attitude 
hitherto  prevalent  for  such  as  suited  the  individual.  He  was 
also  great  in  other  subjects.  He  was  first  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (1768),  and  was  knighted  by  George  III. 

Marmontel  (a.d.  1723-1799),  a  French  i)oet,  novelist, 
and  critic,  author  of  the  famous  "  Moi*al  Tales,"  "  Belisaire," 
and  "  Elements  du  Litterature,**  reproduced  from  the  great 
Encyclopaedia. 

iSmeaton  (John)  (a.d.  1724-1792),  a  great  engineer,  whose 
fame  is  associated  with  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Winstanley 
had  erected  a  building  of  wood,  which  had  been  carried  ofiT  by  a 
storm  while  its  unfortunate  architect  was  testing  its  stability. 
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Another  was  constructed,  also  of  wood,  which  was  burnt  (1755). 
Smeaton  resolved  to  replace  this  with  stone.  The  foundations 
he  morticed  into  the  solid  stone,  and  the  sides  were  so  curved  as 
to  turn  the  waves  which  struck  them.  He  was  a  great  mechanist.^ 
and  aided  in  perfecting  the  atmospheric  steam-engine. 

Kant  (a.d.  1724-1804),  a  German  philosopher  many  rank 
with  Des  Cartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hnnie.  and  Reid, 
the  great  metaphysicians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. His  great  work  is  "  The  Critique  of  Pure  (or  Speculative) 
Reason,"  which  is  a  review  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
theory  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  a  work  of  like  importance 
with  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Understanding."  only  more  subtle 
and  bolder.  It  was,  like  Locke's,  the  product  of  mature  age, 
and  intended  to  be  a  bulwark  against  the  scepticism  of  Hume 
and  the  Encyclopaedists.  He  treats  of  the  limits  of  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  man  ;  and  while  Reid  describes  our  powers  of 
intellect,  Kant  rather  analyses  our  intellectual  impotence.  His 
"  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason  "  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  government,  the  continuation  being 
prohibited.  The  fact  of  "  miraciUotis^^  revelation  is  left  to  be 
determined  by  its  fitness  or  harmony  with  reason  and  conscience. 
He  established  thus  a  school  of  "  Rationalists.'* 

Klopstock  (a.d.  1724-1803),  a  German  poet,  known  for  his 
**  Messiah,"  a  poem  produced  under  the  patronage  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  not  much  read  at  present,  wanting  energy  and 
movement.  Its  lyric  portions  are  fine,  and  the  hymns  and  odes 
will  always  be  attractive. 

Clive  (liobert,  Lord)  (a.d.  1725-1774).  As  a  boy,  Clive  was 
remarkable  for  daring.  He  climbed  the  steeple  of  his  native 
to"vn,  and  headed  a  band  of  lawless  youngsters,  who  levied 
"blackmail''  on  tradespeople,  who  were  offered  the  alternative 
of  having  their  windows  smashed.  Such  was  the  youthful 
scapegrace  who  was  destined  to  out-manoeuvre  the  French, 
busily  engaged  in  supplanting  the  English  colonists  in  India. 
The  French  had  already  established  themselves  in  the 
Camatic,  when  Clive,  not  educated  for  the  army,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  East  India  Company  (1743)  to  check  them. 
He  captured  the  capital,  A  root,  with  500  soldiers,  and 
held  it  for  fifty  days  with  the  300  survivors  against  10,000 
of  the  enemy.  The  spirit  of  Clive  and  his  300  struck  dismay 
into  the  French.  Defeat  followed  defeat,  the  French  were 
everywhere  repulsed,  and  the  empire  was  secured.  In  1755 
Clive  returned  to  India,  just  in  time  to  relieve  Calcutta  and  the 
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victims  of  the  Black  Hole,  captured  bj  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 
He  then  proceetied  to  diive  the  French  from  Bombay,  and  to 
vampiish  the  nabob,  with  whom  treaties  were  but  waste  j>ai>er. 
In  17.">7,  with  3,200  men,  mostly  Sepoys,  he  attacked  a  force  of 
68,000  at  Plrtfisey,  and  dethroned  the  nabob.  In  1765,  he  was 
again  sent  out  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bengal 
possessions,  with  a  special  commission  to  correct  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  rapacity  of  the  merchants.  His  measures 
were  most  unsparing ;  and  a  host  of  enemies,  despoiled  of  their 
unrighteous  gains,  combinetl  to  accuse  him  of  unscrupulous 
government  His  trial  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  his  country  killed  him. 

I'ownsIiAnd  {Right  Hon.  Charles)  (a.d.  172.5-1767),  a  states- 
man who  proposed  the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
thus  provoked  the  War  of  Indej>endence.  He  was  a  man  of 
verv  changeable  purpose. 

Howe  {Richard,  harl)  (a.d.  1725-1799)  At  the  age  of  four^ 
teen,  he  accompiuiied  Anson  in  his  attack  on  the  coast  of  Spanish 
America.  In  thei^even  Years*  War,  he  reduced  Cherbourg,  and 
kept  the  French  in  constant  alarm.  He  sevei-al  times  defeated 
their  fleets,  and  relieved  Gibraltar  with  admirable  daring.  lu 
1797,  the  sailors  in  the  fleet  at  Spithoad  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  admiral,  arrested  their  officers,  and  struck  for  in- 
creased wages  and  food.  Loixi  Howe  was  employed  to  conciliate 
them,  and  a  bill  for  their  relief  |>a.ssed  both  Houses  in  one  day. 
There  was  another  mutiny  at  Sheerness  ;  the  Thames  was 
blockaded,  and  all  war-vessels  were  compelled  to  hoist  the  rebel 
flag.  The  forts  of  Tilbury  and  Gravesend  were  provided  with 
red-hot  shot.  The  mutineers  ultimately  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  majority  hoisted  the  national  flag. 

Wolfe  {General)  (a.d.  1726-1759).  He  is  famed  for  wresting 
Canada  from  the  French  by  the  gallant  and  clever  capture  of 
Quebec.  This  cai>ital,  a  natural  stronghold,  was  defended  by 
20,000  regulars  and  a  host  of  Indians.  Wolfe  took  it  by  au 
unexpected  attack  in  the  rear,  with  only  7,000  men  in  all. 

Coote  {ISir  Eyre)  (a.d.  1726-1783),  an  oflScer  greatly  distin- 
guished in  the  Blast  Indies,  at  Pondicherry,  Plassey,  &c.  He 
arrested  the  conquests  of  Hyder  Ali  in  the  Camatic. 

Howard  {John)  (a.d.  1726-1790),  a  celebrated  philanthropist 
He  was  first  attracted  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake (1755).     On  his  way  to  Lisbon,  he  was  captured  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  at  Brest  he  experienced  all  the  horrors  of 
m  cruel  imprisonment,  in  which  as  many  as  thirty-six  persons 
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died  daily.  His  attention  was  thus  specially  directed  to  prisons. 
When  sherift'  of  Bedford,  he  found  that  the  gaolers  depended 
on  the  fees  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  detained  for  years  after 
their  acquittal  because  they  could  not  pay  such  debts.  He 
collected  a  mass  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  published 
*'The  State  of  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales."  Then  he 
studied  the  plague,  and,  after  long  and  dangerous  journeys, 
produced  "The  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Europe."  He  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  humane  endeavours,  being  attacked  by  the  plague 
when  staying  at  Cherson,  in  Russia. 

Paoli  (Pasquale  de)  (a.d.  1726-1807),  a  famous  Corsican 
patriot,  general,  and  legislator.  His  father  headed  the  revolt 
of  the  Corsicans  against  the  Genoese ;  but  the  Genoese  called 
in  the  French,  and  he  was  driven  to  Naples.  The  son  after- 
wards returned  to  Corsica,  was  elected  generalissimo,  and 
established  his  government,  when  again  the  French  returned, 
having  purchased  the  island.  Paoli  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  received  a  pension. 
The  French  Kevolution  opened  the  way  for  his  return,  the 
National  Assembly  inviting  him  to  i-eassumehis  rule  of  Corsica, 
as  a  French  department.  On  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  how- 
ever, he  put  the  island  under  the  protection  of  England,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliott  was  made  viceroy,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Corsicans. 

Tkenck  (Baron)  (a.d.  1726-1794).  At  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted  as  cadet  in  the  guards  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
and  was  high  in  favour  till  he  fell  in  love  with  the  king's  sister, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Galatz.  He  effected 
his  escape,  reached  Vienna,  and  entered  the  Austrian  service. 
He  was  caught  by  the  Prussians  and  thrust  into  the  prison  of 
Magdeburg,  heavily  ironed  and  scantily  fed.  By  incredible 
efforts,  he  several  times  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape 
from  the  most  unfavourable  dungeons.  After  eleven  years  he 
was  liberated,  and  he  published  his  memoirs.  He  went  to 
France,  was  denounced  to  the  revolutionary  committee  as  a 
spy,  and  was  guillotined. 

GainshoroiLgh  {Thomas,  KA.)  (a.d.  1727-1788),  painter,  ex- 
celling in  poi*trait  and  in  landscape  and  fancy  pictures,  a  rival 
of  Reynolds  in  the  one,  and  nf  Wilson  in  the  other.  He  intro- 
duced hatching  with  great  effect,  and  to  controvert  a  theory 
of  Reynolds's,  painted  a  "  Blue  Boy."  His  drawing  was  often 
careless,  and  his  effects  seem  frequently  the  suggestions  of  rough 
work  in  progress.  His  excellencies  are  truthhilness,  grace,  and 
symplicity,  pai-ticularly  in  dealing  wiih  children  and  maide\\f&« 
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Wilkes  {John)  (a.d.  1727-1797),  a  plain-^pokeu  ineml>er  of 
Parliament,  and  editor  of  the  North  Brit&n,  Id  his  paper,  he 
freely  exposed  the  follies  of  the  government,  and  notably  those 
of  the  king.  On  a  general  wanunt,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
signed to  the  Tower.  This  act  was,  however,  decided  to  be 
illegal,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but  only  to  be  again  prose- 
cuted for  an  obscene  i»oeni.  He  declined  to  surrender,  and  was 
consequently  outlawed.  During  the  Grafton  ministry,  he 
reappeared,  and  was  elected  again  for  Middlesex,  and  the  people 
bore  him  in  triumph  to  the  house.  The  military  were  called 
out,  Wilkes  was  declared  ineligible,  and  his  rival  was  ordered 
to  take  the  seat.  The  electors  protested,  and  Lord  Halifax  was 
condemned  for  seizing  Wilkes  and  his  papers.  In  1774,  Wilkes 
became  lord  mayor,  and  he  was  again  returned  for  Middlesex, 
and  admitted  into  Parliament. 

Cook  {James,  CajAain)  (a.d.  1728-1779),  entered  the  royal 
navy,  fought  at  Quebec  and  the  capture  of  Newfoundland.  He 
constructed  valuable  charts  of  the  new  conquests,  visited 
Otaheite  on  commission,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  across 
the  sun,  and  to  exploi-e  the  Pacific.  He  took  possession  of  New 
Holland  (Australia),  and  explored  the  islands  of  Oceania.  Sent 
out  again  in  search  of  a  Southern  Continent,  and  failing,  he 
wintered  among  the  Society  Islands.  Another  attempt  £uled 
on  account  of  the  ice,  but  he  discovered  New  Caledonia. 
Another  expedition  was  concerted  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-west  passage,  which  he  attempted  from  the  Pacific.  He 
was  killed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Goldsmith  {Oliver)  {k.T>.  \12'^-\11^\  In  early  life  r^arded 
as  an  idiot.  He,  however,  went  to  college,  and  there  wrote 
street  ballads,  and  stole  out  at  night  to  hear  them  sung.  He 
tided  several  professions,  and  lastly  that  of  medicine ;  but  he 
was  often  by  improvidence  reduced  to  penury,  and  frequented 
the  haunts  of  beggars.  He  wrote  "  An  £ssay  on  Polite  Litera- 
ture," "A  History  of  England,"  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
"The  Traveller,"  "The  Deserted  Village/*  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  kc  As  a  poet  he  is  unrivalled  in  his  own  line,  and 
as  a  prose  writer^  his  style  is  charming  for  simplicity,  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  and  i*acy  description. 

D'EoN  (de  Beaumont)  (a.d.  1728-1810).  An  adventurous 
Frenchman,  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  employed  by  Louis  XV. 
in  diplomacy.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  feigning  himself  a 
tooman,  that  he  was  introduced  to  Elizabeth  of  Russia  as  her 
readeVf  and,  it  is  said,  influenced  her  to  give  up  the  alliance  of 
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Prussia  and  England  in  tlie  Seven  Yeara'  War.  He  appeared 
afterwards  in  the  character  of  his  own  brother,  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Then  he  became  secretary  to  the 
embassy  in  London,  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  peace  at 
Paris  (1763).  He  was  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis, 
and  became  ambassador  at  London.  At  this  point  of  his 
history,  he  incurred  the  dislike  of  Mdme.  Pompadour,  and  Count 
de  Guerches  sujierseded  him.  D'Eon  threatened  to  reveal 
secrets  of  state,  but  a  curious  compromise  was  effected.  He 
was  to  receive  a  pension,  on  condition  of  his  henceforth  declaring 
himself  a  woman  The  mystification  was  such  that  a  trial  was 
held  before  Earl  Mansfield  to  determine  bets  ft'eely  made  on 
the  subject.  The  jury  decided  that  he  was  a  woman,  and 
sentence  was  given  accordingly.  His  effects  were  sold  as  the 
property  of  Mademoiselle  d'Eon.  George  III.  gave  him  a 
])cnsion.  Many  physicians,  and  his  friends,  long  continued  in 
the  pei-suasion  of  his  being  a  woman.  The  reasons  of  the 
condition  of  the  French  government  remain  a  profound  secret. 

Zimmerman  (a.d.  1728-1795).  A  SwLss,  known  as  the 
author  of  "Solitude."  He  was  Stadt-physicus  at  Brugg,  and 
physician  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Hanover.  He  gave  an 
account  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Frederic  the  Great,  which 
involved  him  in  much  controversy  respecting  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  age. 

Lessing  (a.d.  1729-1781).  A  German  writer  of  plays,  <kc., 
author  of  "  Der  junge  Gelehrte,"  **  Fables,"  "  Philotas,"  "Lao- 
koon,"  and  chiefly  his  tragedy  "Emilia  Galotti."  He  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  clergy  for  the  publication  of  a  work 
by  H.  S.  Reiraarus,  never  intended  for  publication,  and  con- 
taining the  severest  deistical  attacks  on  revelation. 

Burke  {Edmund)  (a.d.  1730-1797).  He  was  secretary  to 
Lord  Rockingham.  He  electrified  the  House  by  his  first  speech 
on  American  affairs.  The  much-debated  "  Letters  of  Junius  '* 
are  thouglit  to  be  his ;  they  are  a  series  of  eloquent  denun- 
ciations of  the  policy  of  Hastnigs  in  India.  Burke,  with  Fox 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  conducted  the  ten  years*  trial  of  Hastings 
before  the  king  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  eulogium 
of  Fox  on  the  revolt  of  the  French  guards  aroused  Burke  to 
publish  his  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution,"  which  had  a 
marvellous  effect  in  arresting  the  revolutionary  spirit  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Wedgewood  (Josiah)  (a.d.  1730-1795).  A  manufacturer  of 
earthenware,  who  discovered  the  use  of  silica  in  producing  white 
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porcelain,  which  soou  banished  the  brown  Delft  ware  from  the 
market.  He  displayed  gi-eut  taste  in  designing  and  embellish- 
ing his  work,  employing  the  artist  Flaxman  for  this  purpose. 
He  was  very  succetssful  iu  his  imitation  of  ancient  classical 
Tases,  and  he  called  his  great  })ottery  village,  Etruria. 

Hargreaves  (Jatties)  (a.b  1730-1778).  The  inventor  of  the 
carding-machiue  as  a  substitute  for  carding  by  hand.  In  1765 
he  produced  the  spinning-jenny  also.  Suspicion  had  been 
excited  against  him  from  the  increased  quantity  of  yarn  his 
family  brouj;ht  to  the  factory,  and  the  operatives,  incensed 
agaiust  machinery,  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his  machine 
and  furniture,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  distiict.  He  found 
employer's  at  Nottingham,  and  th»Te  applied  his  machine  to 
stocking  manufacture.  Unfortunately,  through  a  flaw  in  the 
patent  of  his  invention,  he  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  it. 

Rockirig/uim  {Marquis  of)  (ad.  1730-1782),  prime  minister 
during  the  i)eri(>d  of  the  American  rebellion  He  rei)ealed  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  declaimed  the  right  of  Great  Britian  to  tax  her 
colonies. 

Bruce  {Janies)  (ad.  1730-1794),  consul  at  Algiei-s,  and  ex- 
plorer of  the  Nile.  His  accounts  of  the  Abyssinians  were 
received  with  scepticism  and  ridicule,  but  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  travellers. 

Orloff  (Gkkgouy)  (ad.  1730-1783),  rose  to  eminence  through 
the  singular  fact  that  when  about  to  be  executed  for  mutiny, 
he  coolly  put  aside  the  head  of  a  previous  victim,  saying, 
**  That's  my  place."  The  czar  Peter  was  so  struck  by  this 
conduct  that  he  pardoned  him.  and  placed  him  in  the  army. 
He  concerted  with  the  Grand  Duchess  (Catherine  II.)  the  over- 
throw of  Peter  III.,  who  was  privately  murdered.  He  desired 
marriage  with  the  Empress,  and  attamed  the  rank  of  prince. 
He  wiuj  ordered  to  travel,  and  lived  to  see  himself  supplanted 
by  another  favourite,  and  ultimately  sank  into  a  state  of 
idiocy. 

Cov^per  (William)  (a.d.  1731-1800),  educated  for  the  bar,  was 
the  subject  of  severe  mental  depressions,  amounting  almost  to 
madness.  His  friends  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by  suggesting 
composition,  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  place 
as  a  poet.  "  Table  Talk,"  "  Progress  of  Error,"  and  *'  The 
Task,"  with  a  fine  translation  of  Homer,  are  his  best- known 
works. 

Fortetis  (a.d.  1731-1808),  bishop  of  Chester  and  of  Liondon 
(1 787),  a  man  of  great  learnirjg  and  power,  author  of  several 
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theological  discourses,  "  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Seeker,"  and  a 
poem  on  **  Death." 

Dartoin  (Erasmus)  (a.d.  1731-1802).  The  author  of  "Zoo- 
mania,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,"  a  work  which  excited  great 
attention  abroad  among  materialists.  He  tmced  the  origin  of 
living  things  to  living  fUaments  susceptible  of  initation. 
"  Sensibility  arises  from  irritation,  and  is  developed  into  per- 
ception, memory,  and  reason.'* 

Churchill  {Charles)  (a.d.  1731-1764),  a  poet,  in  his  youth 
i*ejected  at  Oxford  for  his  levity.  He,  however,  beciime  a 
clergyman,  and  starved  on  a  cui*acy  of  very  small  stipend.  Debt 
and  threatened  imprisonment  constrained  exertion.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Rosciad,"  a  satire  on  tlie  players  of  the  day,  which 
provoked  a  storm,  and  led  to  another  satire,  entitled  **  The 
Apology."  In  another,  he  attacked  Dr.  Johnson,  then  at  the 
summit  of  literary  society,  and  gave  himself  u])  to  this  style  of 
writing,  with  a  success  which  proved  him  capable  of  more 
enduring  compositions. 

Stanislaus  (Augustus)  (a.d.  1732-1798;  r.  17G4).  The  last 
king  of  Poland,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Lithuania, 
l>ecame  attached  to  the  English  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  purpose  of  working  upon  Catherine,  the  Grand  Duchess,  after- 
wards Catherine  II.  She  was  smitten  with  the  handsome  Pole, 
and  carried  on  an  amorous  intercourse  even  with  the  sanction 
of  her  imbecile  husband.  This  husband,  Peter  III.,  she  de- 
throned, and  immediately  made  Stanislaus  King  of  Poland, 
another  favourite  having  taken  his  place  with  Catherine  He 
rendered  himself  unpopular  in  Poland  by  his  liberal  policy,  and 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Jesuits,  because  he  favoured  the 
demand  of  the  Protestants  that  the  treaty  of  Oliva  (IGGO), 
which  guaranteed  them  the  right  to  vote  and  to  sit  in  the  diet, 
should  be  observed.  Russia,  England,  and  Prussia  supported 
the  claims,  but  ultimately,  in  1773,  the  first  partition  of  the 
country  took  place,  and  in  1792  the  second,  between  Kussia 
and  Prussia,  when  Stanislaus  was  deposed. 

Arkwright  {Sir  RicJiard)  (a.d.  1732-1792).  Originally  a 
barber  at  Preston,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  spinning  by 
machinery  instead  of  by  the  wheel  and  si)indle.  He  toiled  so 
assiduously  that  his  wife,  fearing  they  should  be  meanwhile 
reduced  to  beggary,  destro3'ed  his  contrivances.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  making  a  machine  which,  with  one  application  of 
force,  could  spin  or  twist  several  threads,  and  much  more  evenly 
than  the  hand  machine.     He  established  a  mill  at  Cromford  in 
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Derbyshire,  made  an  immense  fortune  himself^  and  enriched  his 
country  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

Hastings  {}Van'en)  (a.d.  1732-1818),  successor  of  Clive,  was 
made  governor  of  Bengal  after  effecting  a  grand  economy  of 
the  company's  revenue.  The  director  clamoui*ed  for  money, 
and  the  exchequer  wa.s  empty.  Hasting  set  aside  many  of  the 
native  rulers,  and  substituted  servants  of  the  company,  thereby 
acquiring  large  revenues,  out  of  which  these  could  be  portioned 
and  much  saved.  He  saved  the  expense  of  his  army,  by  hiring 
it  to  the  uawab  of  Oude  to  conquer  the  Afghans,  whereby 
£400,000  was  cleared.  To  please  the  company,  he  scrupled  at 
no  exactions  ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  was  presently  indicted 
before  Parliament,  and,  after  a  trial  oi  seven  yeai*R,  was  acquitted. 

Washington  (George)  (a.d.  1732-1799).  He  distinguished 
himself  first  in  oppasing  the  encroachments  of  the  French  in 
Virginia,  wlien  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  In 
the  rebellion  of  the  states,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
New  England  forces  (1775),  and  in  1778  he  was  in  alliance 
with  the  French,  with  whoj^e  aid  the  English  army  was  driven 
from  the  states.  He  served  eight  years  at  his  own  expense, 
and  then  retired  into  private  life  ;  but  he  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  new  independent  constitution.  Most  virtuous, 
unselfish,  and  moderate,  Washington  surmounted  the  innu- 
memble  difficulties  of  so  new  a  state  of  things  after  the  terrible 
convulsions  of  the  war  of  inde|)endence.  He  again  retired,  but 
was  again  ready  at  his  country's  call  to  command  the  forces 
against  France,  now  in  the  throes  of  a  great  revolution,  and 
insulting  all  nations. 

Beaumarchais  (a.d.  1732-1799),  a  lively,  intriguing,  and 
speculative  Frenchman,  who  was  watchmaker  to  Louis  XVI., 
comptroller  of  the  household,  teacher  of  music,  and  companion 
to  the  princesses.  As  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Spain,  he  wrote 
"  Figaro,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mozart  and  Kossini  as 
the  foundation  of  musical  composition.  He  was  employed  by 
Louis  as  a  secret  agent  for  aitliug  the  American  rebellion,  in 
which  service  he  exhausted  his  private  means,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  any  recompense. 

Necker  (a.d.  17  2-1804),  a  Grenevese,  and  celebrated 
financier  under  Louis  XVI.  Educated  as  a  banker,  he  pre- 
pared a  scheme  for  repairing  the  ruined  finances  of  France, 
when  Fi-ance  was  undertaking  to  suppoi-t  the  American  revo- 
lution. His  credit  enabled  him  to  raise  loans ;  his  popularity 
iocreased  with  his  refusal  to  accept  a  salary,  and  by  establishing 
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a  sort  of  provincial  parliament  with  powers  of  self-taxation. 
His  famous  "  Compte  Rendu  "  showed  ujion  paper  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure.  Being  a  Protestant,  he  was  refused 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  withdrew  to  Coppet.  Four  years 
aftei-wards,  however,  he  was  recalled  with  the  functions  of  prime 
minister.  He  was  unable  to  control  the  elections  of  the  Tiers 
Ktdt^  which,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  constituted  itself  a 
national  assembly.  He  was  dismissed  for  opposing  the  king's 
resolve  to  dissolve  it  by  force,  and  his  dismissal  led  to  the  attack 
on  the  Bastile.  Again  he  was  recalled,  and  his  return  was 
triumphal ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  revolution, 
^lii-abeau  took  care  to  defeat  any  exertions  of  his  old  rival  to 
g\iide  it,  and  Necker  was  glad  to  escape. 

Lalande  (Joseph  de)  (a.d.  1732-1807).  a  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, of  Bourg,  in  France.  Early  devoted  to  mathematics,  be 
succeeded  De  Lisle  as  professor  of  astronomy,  and  wrote  his 
famous  "  Trait6  de  I'Astronomie." 

Haydn  (a.d.  1732-1809),  a  renowned  Austrian  musician. 
He  attempted  composition  while  yet  a  boy,  and  without  having 
studied  the  principles  of  music,  for  which  he  was  freely 
ridiculed.  He  then  purchased  such  works  as  his  means  allowed, 
but  ambitiously  commenced  with  the  most  difficult  exercises, 
and  attempted  to  write  a  score  in  sixteen  parts  !  His  first 
opera  was  "  Der  Kinimme  Teufel."  He  gained  the  i)atronage 
of  Prince  Esterhazy  ;  otherwise,  he  rose  to  eminence  by  his  own 
energies  entirely,  for  he  received  but  two  lessons.  He  was  a 
most  prolific  composer.  He  is  famed  for  the  "  Stabat  Mater  " 
and  the  **  Creation."  **The  Farewell  Symphony,"  in  which 
the  players  retire  one  by  one,  and  the  "Toy  Symphony," 
requiring  all  the  instruments  of  a  nursery,  are  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  humorous.  He  died  alK)ut  the  time  of  the 
bombardment  of  Vienna,  and  Napoleon,  to  his  honour,  placed  a 
guard  to  protect  Haydn's  dwelling. 

North  {Frederick^  Ea/rl  Guilford)  (jl.d.  1733-1792),  a  statesman 
in  great  favour  with  George  III.,  and  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  abetted  the  expulsion  of  the  demagogue  Wilkes. 
When  too  late,  he  wished  to  repeal  the  taxes  on  the  American 
colonies ;  but  he  retained  the  paltry  tax  on  tea,  which  alone 
provoked  the  Boston  riots  and  the  subsequent  war. 

PriesUy  {Joseph)  (a.d.  1733-1 804),  a  minister  of  religion  called 
Socinian,  denying  the  atonement  and  other  Christian  doctrines. 
As  a  chemist,  he  ranked  very  high.  He  discovered  oxygen,  and 
that  in  resj^iration  the  air  in  the  lungs  parts  with  its  oxygen  to 
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the  blood  ;  also  the  method  of  impregnating  water  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  He  was  also  much  engaged  in  controversy  res{>ectiug 
his  opinions,  and  was  a  most  voluminous  writer.  His  works 
include  a  "  History  of  Electricity,"  "  Essays  on  Government, 
on  Matter  and  iSpirit,  and  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  and 
**  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  For  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  revolution,  his  house,  valuable  apparatus, 
library,  &c.,  were  burnt,  and  he  bai*ely  escaped  (1791). 

WiKLAND  (a.d.  1733-1813),  a  (rerman  poet^  author  of  "The 
Natureof  Things ;  or,  the  most  Perfect  World,**  and  *'  Musarion," 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  Graces.  "  Oberon  *'  is  a  romantic 
epic  poem  of  lasting  merit. 

Abercronibie  {Sir  RaJph)  (a.d.  1734-1801).  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  still  more  in  Egypt,  by 
the  buttle  of  Alexandria  (1801),  which  cleared  Egypt  of  the 
French.      He  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  engageuient. 

Jerv'is  {Earl  of  St.  Vincent)  (a.d.  1734-1823),  under  whom, 
in  disol)edience  to  orders,  Nelson,  with  fifteen  sm.dl  vessels, 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  for 
which  JervLs  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  his  title. 

Slmrp  {Granville)  (a.d.  1734-1813),  a  prominent  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  had  noticed  the  wretched  condition 
of  a  negro  who  had  been  brought  to  England  and  then  aban- 
doned in  the  streets  of  London,  and  he  instituted  a  society 
which  should  agitate  the  slavery  question  throughout  the 
country  and  in  Parliament.  He  was  also  an  advocate  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  he  resigned  an  official  apix>Lntment 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  American  war. 

Mesmer  (a.d.  1734-1815),  a  German.  As  a  student  of  medi- 
cine, he  conceived,  after  the  manner  of  the  astrologists,  that  the 
planets  influenced  all  bodies  as  they  do  the  sea  and  air,  and  wrote 
"  De  Planetarium  Influxu."  He  tned  the  use  of  the  magnet  for 
the  cure  of  diseases,  stroking  the  diseased  part  with  a  magnet. 
This  was  claimed  by  Professor  Hell  as  his  method.  Mesmer, 
therefore,  resorted  to  Animal  Magnetism  by  the  action  of  the 
hand,  first  tried  by  a  monk  on  a  blind  bishop.  A  scientific 
commission,  in*-luding  Franklin  and  Bailly,  was  appointed  by 
France,  which  concluded  that  **  Mesmerism  "  was  all  imposture, 
and  Mesmer  left  Paiis.  He  made  several  converts  among  those 
able  to  judge  of  his  j»retensions. 

Adams  (John)  (a.d.  1735-1826 ;  p.  1797),  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  the  American  revolution,  and  second  President  of  the 
United  States.     From  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  with 
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the  mother  country,  Adams  was  an  advocate  for  indepeqdence. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  constitutional  government.  He  was 
the  first  American  ambassador  received  at  the  £nglish  court 
after  the  peace  of  Paris.  His  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was 
sixth  president. 

WaU  {James)  (a.d.  1736-1819),  was  engaged  as  an  optical 
instrument  maker,  when  he  undertook  to  repair  a  model  of  a 
NewcomcD  engine  worked  by  steam.  He  so  greatly  improved 
upon  the  inventions  of  his  predecessors — the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, Captain  Savery,  and  Newcomen  — that  he  is  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  steam  engioe.  He  introduced  a  condenser 
separate  from  the  cylinder,  and  applied  steam  for  the  down- 
stroke  as  well  as  for  the  up-stroke  of  the  piston.  He  became  a 
partner  in  Boulton*s  ironfoundry,  at  the  Soho  works,  Birming- 
ham. He  invented  the  parallel  movement,  the  throttle  valve, 
and  the  governing  baUs,  and  made  a  model  of  a  locomotive. 
Tbe  crank  and  fly-wheel  were  probably  of  older  date.  Bleaching 
by  chloiiue,  warming  houses  by  steam,  and  the  copying  press 
are  due  to  him. 

Lagrange  (a.d.  1736-1813),  an  Italian  mathematician 
who  settled  at  Paris,  under  Louis  XVI.  and  Napoleon.  He 
is  celebrated  for  his  *'  M^canique  Analytique,"  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  human  genius. 

Tooke  (J,  Home)  (a.d.  1736-1812),  politician  and  philologist. 
He  was  associated  with  Wilkes  in  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  was  afterwards  opposed  to  him.  **  The  Diversions  of  Purley  " 
grew  out  of  his  prosecution  for  opposition  to  the  American  war. 
He  was  tried  for  treason.  He  entered  Parliament,  but  a  bill 
passed  to  prevent  clergymen  fi'om  sitting  as  members,  and  he 
was  calle<i  upon  to  resign. 

Gibbon  [Edward)  (a.d.  1737-1794),  passed  the  gi'eater  por- 
tion of  his  time  at  Lausanne.  It  was  on  a  vibit  to  Route  that, 
sitting  amidst  its  ruins,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  It  is  written  in  grand  heroic 
style,  with  the  subtle  irony  of  the  sceptic  running  through  it  in 
reference  to  Christianity. 

HiUton  (JameSy  M.D.)  (a.d.  1737-1823),  a  celebrated  geo- 
logist, mineralogist,  and  philosopher,  and  author  of  the  *^  Plutonic 
Theory  of  the  Eai-th." 

Galvani  (a.d.  1737-1798),  an  Italian  physician,  and  disoo- 
verer  of  that  department  of  electricity  known  as  Galvanism. 
He  found  by  accident  that  the  legs  of  frogs  connected  with  an 
electrical  machine    performed  all  the  movements  of  life^  v^^^ 
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that,  placed  on  a  Hylitning  conductor,  they  moved  with  every 
flash  of  lightning.  The  great  discover^',  however,  resulted  from 
using  two  dissimilar  metals  when  dissecting — one  touching  the 
external  muscle,  and  the  other  the  crural  nerve,  and  both 
in  contact  with  eacli  other.  Gal  van  i  believed  that  muscular 
action  was  attributable  to  animal  electricity,  and  considered 
that  he  had  discovered  the  nervous  fluid.  He  held  that  all 
ci*eature8  secreted  electricity  in  the  brain,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  nerves  ;  while  he  regarded  the  muscles  as  an  animal 
condenser,  or  Ley  den  jai-  for  storing  electricity,  negative  and 
j>08itive.  The  first  battery  was  constructed  of  living  tissues, 
and  confirmed  some  of  these  theories.  Volta,  of  Pavia,  disputed 
the  conclusions  of  Galvani,  and  his  chief  merit  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Voltaic  pile. 

St.  Pierre  (Berkadin)  (a.d.  1737-1814),  a  Frenchman, 
known  for  his  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  "  Paul  and  Virginia," 
"  The  Indian  Cottage,"  and  "  Harmonies  of  Nature."  He  is 
very  faithful  to  nature,  and  his  style  is  enchanting. 

NoLLEKENS  (Joseph)  (a.d.  1737-1823),  the  son  of  an  Antwerp 
landscape  painter,  but  born  in  England.  He  was  famous  as  a 
sculptor  of  busts,  by  which  he  accumulated  £200,000.  He  was 
much  patronised  by  George  III. 

George  111.  (a.d.  1738-1820  ;  r.  1760),  a  grandson  of 
George  II.  A  king  of  good  private  character,  who  in  matters 
of  state  made  some  grievous  blunders.  The  American  war 
was  called  "  the  king's  own,"  from  the  urgency  with  which  he 
insisted  on  severity  and  no  concessioufe.  He  suffered  from  the 
satirical  attacks  of  Wilkes  in  the  North  Britain^  and  for  his 
opi>08ition  to  the  "  Catholic  Relief  Bill,"  which  he  believed 
contrarv  to  his  coronation  oath.  He  was  afliicted  with  madness 
and  blindness  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  He  gave  up  the 
title  of  King  of  France,  and  the  fleur-de4is  were  struck  from 
the  national  arms. 

Beccaria  (A.D.  1738-1794),  an  Italian  refonuer  of  fienal 
legislation,  author  of  "  Crimes  and  Punishments."  In  this 
work  he  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  barbarous  methods 
of  torture,  espionage,  and  cruelty,  at  that  time  so  pi*evalent. 
His  maxim  was,  "Every  punishment  which  exceeds  the  measure 
required  for  the  preservation  of  public  safety  is  simply  unjust" 
The  work  was  rapidly  translated  throughout  Europe. 

M<ic  Fherson  (James)  (a.d.   1738-1796).     The  fabricator  of 

"  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,   translated    from    the    Gnlic 

language"    of    ^^Fingal,"     an    ancient    epic    poem,    and    of 
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"  Ossian,  the  Son  of  FingaL"  These  embody  the  traditionary 
lore  of  the  Highlands.  Johnson  treated  Mac  Pherson  as  an 
impostor. 

Comwallis  (Charles  Mann,  Marquis)  (a.d.  1738-1805),  a 
statesman  and  soldier,  who  was  sent  to  enforce  the  taxation  of 
the  States  much  against  his  own  judgment.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Greneral  Gates,  but  he  was  forced  to  surrender  Yorktown 
to  the  united  forces  of  France  and  the  colony  (1781),  and 
this  proved  the  turning-point  of  the  struggle.  He  was  a 
successful  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal,  and 
forced  Tippoo  Saib  to  a  ruinous  treaty  at  Seringapatam  (1791). 
He  then  became  marquis.  In  the  Irish  Rebellion  (1798)  he 
reduced  Ireland  to  submission,  captured  the  invading  French 
army,  and  promoted  the  bill  for  the  Union  (1800). 

Herschel  (Sir  William)  (a.d.  1738-1822).  He  was  bom 
at  Hanover,  and  was  early  placed  in  the  band  of  the  foot- 
guards.  He  came  to  England  as  an  organist,  but  meanwhile 
turning  his  attention  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  con" 
structed  a  telescope,  with  which  he  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus  and  its  satellites ;  and  many  other  stars  were  found 
to  be  clusters  or  double  stars.  King  George  III.  gave  him  a 
house  at  Slough  and  a  pension  to  enable  him  to  devtite  his 
time  to  his  new  pursuit  His  great  telescope  was  forty  ieet 
long,  with  a  speculum  of  four  feet  in  diameter.  His  son.  Sir 
John  Herschel,  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  studies. 

West  (Benjamin)  (a.d.  1738-1820).  An  American  by  birth, 
he  became  president  of  the  English  Royal  Academy,  and  was 
much  patronized  by  George  I J  I.  "The  Death  of  General 
Wolfe  "  first  attracted  notice,  and  that  particularly  for  the 
representation  of  his  figures  in  modern  dress.  His  best  pieces, 
"  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  '*  Christ  Rejected,"  and  "  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,"  were  painted  after  he  became  president. 

MoNTooLFiER  (JosEPH  and  Jacques)  (a-d.  1740-1810);  (a.d. 
1 745-1699),  the  first  constructors  of  balloons.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  Dr.  Priestley's  discoveries  in  gas.  They  first  made  a 
fire-balloon,  and  then  tried  the  use  of  hydrogen  for  inflating  their 
air-balloon-  Joseph  invented  the  hydraulic  ram,  by  which  a 
large  mass  of  water  from  a  small  height  is  made  to  raise  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  a  great  height.  The  bi'others  also 
manufactured  paper  of  vellum. 

Francis  (Sir  Philip)  (a.d.  1740-1818)  was  on  the  council  of 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  came  into  collision  with  Hastings, 
then    governor-general.     On  his  return    home   he   impeaAhn^ 
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Hastings,  and  wore  himself  out  with  fruitlesH  efforts  to  secure 
reform  in  the  administration  of  India.  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  attacking  the  policy  of 
Hastings. 

OeiiJiUN  (A.D.  1740-1826),  pastor  of  Ban-de-la-Roche,  famed 
for  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  sphere  of  his  pastorate,  near 
Strasbourg,  where  he  not  only  faithfully  taught  the  truth,  but 
as  a  good  missionary  rendered  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  of 
great  sterility  fruitful  and  prosperous,  averting  alike  the  horrors 
of  famine  and  those  of  the  revolution,  which  suppressed  religion 
and  inaugurated  "  Orators  of  Laberty."  Oberlin  turned  orator 
of  liberty,  but  preached  of  Evangelical  Liberty,  meeting  his 
people  as  a  duh,  but  in  the  church.  Louis  XVIII.  decorated 
him  with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

De  Saubsure  (a.d.  1740-1799),  a  Swiss  naturalist,  one  of 
the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Ali>s  for  scientific  purposes.  He 
has  left  ample  and  graphic  descriptions  of  these  expeditions. 

Delolme  (Jeas  Louis)  (a.d.  1740-1806),  a  Genevese  lawyer, 
who  was  a  political  refugee  in  England,  where  he  wrote  a  work 
"On  the  English  Constitution."  This  brought  him  no  little 
fame,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  such  works  ;  but  it  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  time,  being  now  considered  very  superficiaL 
He  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Flagellants." 

Playfair  (John)  (a.d.  1740-1819),  a  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  of  Edinburgh.  He  published  several  works 
on  Greometry,  "  Hutton's  Theory  of  the  Eaith,"  &c. 

Lavater  (a.d.  1741-1801),  the  celebrated  physiognomist. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  unaffected  by  the  rationalism 
and  universal  unbelief  of  his  times  ;  he  steadily  proclaimed  the 
gospel,  and  in  his  '*  Pontius  Pilatus  "  has  given,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  is  truth  1 "  his  own  experience  of  diffi- 
culties and  doubts  overcome.  He  published  his  costly  work  on 
"  Physiognomic  "  soon  after  the  revolution,  claiming  to  have 
framed  his  facts  into  a  science.  The  work  was  enthusiastically 
received,  but  fell  i*apidly  into  contt^mpt  by  claiming  too  ranch. 
He  was  a  victim  to  the  French  invasion  of  Switzerland,  being 
shot  by  some  of  MassenaV  drunken  troops. 

Blucher  (a.d.  1742-1819),  field-marshal  of  the  Pmssim 
army.  He  entered  the  service  of  Hesse  Cassel  at  the  opening 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  first  fought  against  the  PnKssian& 
Afterwards  he  managed  the  retreat  of  20,000  men  from  the 
difiABter  of  Jena,  and  oont^ided  for  the  possession  of  Lubeck, 
be  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French.     He  was 
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seventy-one  when  called  out  by  the  war  of  1813,  but  he  became 
the  hero  of  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the  French  under 
Marshal  Macdonald.  After  the  victory  of  Leipzig,  he  was 
created  marshal.  At  Ligny  he  was  out-manceuvred  by  the 
French,  owing  to  the  fact  that  lie  had  little  knowledge  of  war 
as  a  science,  which  obliged  him  to  depend  upon  his  subordinates 
in  matters  of  strategy.  His  horse  was  shot  during  the  engage- 
ment, and  he  was  ridden  over  by  the  enemy  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground.  He  escaped,  however,  rallied  his  forces,  and  appeared 
at  Waterloo,  though  late,  yet  in  tiu)e  to  relieve  the  English, 
who  were  exhausted  and  much  reduced  in  number  by  the 
despei-ate  and  ceaseless  engagement  of  the  day.  Blucher*s 
hatred  of  Napoleon  was  so  intense,  that  he  would  gladly  have 
slain  him  with  his  own  hand,  had  Wellington  permitted. 

Paley  {William)  (a.d.  1743-1805),  a  theologian  and 
moralist.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy." The  "  Horse  Paulina?  "  is  his  cleverest  work,  proving 
by  internal  evidence  the  genuineness  of  Paul's  writings.  The 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  digested  from  Dr.  Lardner's 
volumin(ms  works,  and  "Natural  Theology,"  have  long  been 
j^>opular. 

EvALD  (Johannes)  (a.d.  1743-1779),  a  Danish  poet,  who 
wrote  "  The  Temple  of  Fortune,"  "Adam  and  Eve,"  and  "Ralf 
Ki*Hger,*'  a  tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  "  Balder's  Death,"  taken 
iroin  northern  mythology,  and  an  opei*a,  "  The  Fisherman," 
which  furnished  the  Danish  National  Anthem,  were  his  best 
efforts. 

Jacobi  (F.  H  )  (A.D.  1743-1819),  a  poet  and  philosopher,  of 
Diisseldorf,  author  of  "  Waldemar,"  **  Hume  ;  or,  Idealism 
and  Realism,"  and  "  A  Treatise  on  Divine  Things  and  Reve- 
lation " 

Carturrifjht  (Edmund)  (a.d.  1743-1823),  a  clergyman,  and 
the  author  of  "  Armina  and  Elvira,"  but  best  known  as  the 
clever  inventor  of  the  Power-loom.  His  machine,  like  most 
othei-s  which  supersede  labour,  met  with  great  hostility,  but 
was  ultimately  adopted  evt^rywhere.  Dr.  Cartwright's  services 
were  acknowledged  by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  10,000^.,  a 
small  sum,  if  the  increase  of  revenue  to  the  country  by  means 
of  his  loom  be  considt  red. 

Banks  (Joseph,  Sir)  (ad.  1743-1820),  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator of  natural  science.  He  visited  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  collect  specimens  of  plants  and  insects.  He  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  to  the  South  Seas,  &c.     He  made  a  voyag|B  t» 
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Iceland  at  his  owo  ex|>ense.   He  left  his  collectioDS  and  library 
to  the  nation. 

Jefferson  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1743-1826;  p.  1801-9),  third 
President  of  the  United  Stjites.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Virginian  convention  held  independently  of  the  British  autho- 
rities. He  drew  up  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  the  right  of  self- taxation.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  was  twi'ie  president. 

Rothschild(MeyerAn8elm)(a.d.1743-1812),  founder  of  the 
great  banking  house  at  Fi-ankfort,  which  spread  to  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe  by  the  agency  of  his  sons.  As  a  money-changer 
at  Frankfort,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  money  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  when  a  fugitive  from  his  estates,  aft^r  the  battle 
of  Jena.  He  next  dealt  in  Enj^lish  goods,  and  found  that  bv 
supplying  the  materials,  he  could  get  his  cloths  manufactured 
at  a  rate  which  gave  him  thi-ee  profits  instead  of  one — of  the 
raw  material,  of  dyeing,  and  of  manufacture  He  next  pur- 
diased  a  quantity  of  gold  from  the  East  India  Company,  which 
he  knew  the  English  government  must  i-equire  to  send  to  Sfiain, 
and  he  was  commissioned  to  take  it.  The-se  transactions  laid 
the  basis  of  the  financial  successes  of  the  family  of  Rothschild. 

Lavoisier  (a.d.  1743-1794),  one  of  the  greatest  French 
chemists.  He  exploded  the  old  notion  of  phlogiston.  It  had  l>een 
held  that  in  combustion  all  substances  pai*ted  with  a  something 
which  chemists  termed  phlogiston.  Lavoisier  first  introduced 
the  balance  into  chemical  analysis,  and  established  the  **  Quanti- 
tative "  idea  of  chemistry.  He  held  that  nothing  is  destroyed ; 
the  weight  remains,  although  the  foim  may  be  changed.  Hence 
he  formed  equations  by  which  he  could  correct  experiment  He 
owed  to  Priestly  his  knowledge  of  oxygen,  and  to  Henry 
Cavendish  the  discovery  that  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  forms 
water,  and  that  metals  dissolved  in  an  acid  det^ompose  water, 
combine  with  the  oxygen,  and  set  free  the  "  phlogiston,"  which  is 
hydrogen.  This  completed  the  quantitative  analysis,  accounting 
for  every  particle  of  the  components.  It  was  Lavoisier's 
advantage  to  labour  with  these  facts.  He  also  demonstrated 
the  true  nature  of  the  diamond  by  combustion.  At  the  Elevo- 
lution  he  was  condemned  to  death,  as  one  of  the  Fermiers- 
ginerauXf  accused  of  exactions  and  of  the  adulteration  of 
tobacco,  which  injured  the  health  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Efforts  made  to  save  him  were  overruled  by  the  cry,  "  The 
Bepablic  has  no  need  of  philasophers." 

Jones  (Sir  William)  (a.d.  1743-1794),  a  law}'er  and  oriental 
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scholar.  His  '*  CommeDtary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,"  and  a  trans- 
lation of  a  ^*  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,"  brought  him  renown  as  a 
scholar.  His  "Orations  of  Isteus"  excited  admiration;  and 
he  obtained  at  length  the  appointment  of  judge  at  Bengal. 
There  he  laboured  at  Sanskrit  for  the  studv  of  Hindoo  and 
Mahometan  laws,  of  which  be  intended  to  make  a  digest  He 
published  a  translation  of  **  The  Ordinances  of  Menu,"  the 
famous  Indian  legislator.  A  translation  of  an  Indian  drama, 
"  Saountala,'*  and  of  Indian  fables,  under  the  title  of  '*  Hito- 
podesa,"  are  among  his  choicest  productions. 

Abildgaard  (a.d.  1744- 1809),  the  greatest  of  Danish  painten*. 
He  was  called  "  the  Raphael  of  the  North,"  from  the  perfection 
of  his  colouring.     The  sculptor,  Thorwalsden,  was  his  pupil. 

Marat  (a.d.  1744-1793),  a  French  revolutionist,  and  author 
of  "  Man  and  the  Mutual  Influence  of  Soul  and  Body,"  and 
some  treatises  on  physics.  He  fomented  revolution  by  his 
pamphlets  as  editor  of  *'  L'Ami  du  Peuple."  He  urged  the 
most  violent  me^isures  against  aristocrats,  "  260,000  aristocratic 
heads  must  fall."  The  prisons  were  thronged,  and  the  massacres 
of  the  imprisoned  were  prompted  by  his  proclamations,  so  that 
he  even  disgusted  his  own  party  in  the  convention.  Charlotte 
Cordav  assassinated  him. 

MUner  {Joseph)  (ad.  17441797),  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,"  which  has  been  much  esteemed. 

Stowell  [William  Scott,  Baron)  (a.d.  1745-1836),  judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  brother  of  Lord  £ldon.  He 
made  International  Law^his  special  study. 

Dibdin  {Charles)  (a.d.  1745-1814),  a  composer  of  music  and 
a  writer  of  popular  songs,  mostly  of  high  character.  He  wrote 
also,  **  A  History  of  the  Stage,"  an  autobiography  of  his  "  Pro- 
fessional Life,"  and  "  A  Musical  Tour." 

More  {Hannah)  (a.d.  1745-1833),  a  popular  writer  on 
moral  and  religious  themes.  She  rose  from  humble  life,  and 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  clique  of 
literati.  Hannah  More  wrote  some  tragedies  and  sacred 
dramas  ;  but  her  religious  sensibility  led  her  to  abandon  all 
mere  secular  writing,  and  she  latterly  devoted  herself  to  writing 
upon  education  and  Christian  morals,  among  other  works,  the 
well-known  **CcBlebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 

VoLTA  (ad.  1745-1826).  Inventor  of  the  "electrical  con- 
denser," and  expounder  of  the  law  of  "  animal  electricity  "  by 
the  pile  of  double  metals  and  a  solvent  solution. 

GusTAVUS  III.  (a.d  1746-1792),  King  of  Sweden.     On  hia 
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accesHion  he  had  to  contend  with  and  suppress  two  factious 
]»aities  known  as  "  Hats  and  Caps,"  countenanced  by  Russia 
and  Fmnce.  He  accorapliHhed  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
administration  ;  but  his  extravagant  expenditure,  and  his  desire 
to  support  the  Bourbons  against  the  Revolutionists  of  France, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  factions  again  to  assert  themselves, 
and  they  determined  on  the  death  of  the  king.  Accordingly, 
H  confederate  named  Ankarstrom  shot  Gustavus  at  a  mask- 
ball. 

Genlis  (CoMTESSE  DE)  (a.d.  1746-1830^.  At  four  years  of 
age  she  became  canoness  of  the  cliapter  at  Aix.  She  married 
the  Oonite  de  Genlis  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  educated 
the  children  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  composing  several 
educational  works  for  their  usa  Louis  Philippe,  one  of  her 
pupils,  subsequently  took  her  under  his  patronage.  Napoleon 
having  previously  favoured  her  in  the  same  way.  Her  works 
amounted  to  some  ninety  volumes  on  varied  topics. 

G rattan  {Henry ^  Kight  Hon.)  (a.d.  1746-1820).  A  statesman 
who  successfully  contended  for  a  modification  of  special  laws 
affecting  Ireland  and  the  papists.  James  11.  had  declared 
Ireland  independent  of  England.  He  was  afterwards  received 
there,  and  William  III.  reduced  the  island  to  submission,  and 
all  rights,  civil  and  political,  were  suspended.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament contended  for  the  right  of  disposing  of  its  surplus 
revenue  without  the  consent  of  the  crown.  An  appe^  to  arms 
was  imminent.  Grattan  boldly  as.sei-ted  that  Ireland  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  Irish.  Independence  was  again  conceded,  1782, 
and  his  grateful  country  presented  him  £5(),000.  Grattan  next 
introduced  a  relief  bill  ;  the  viceroy  was  recalled ;  riots  followed ; 
**  The  United  Irishmen  *'  association  was  formed,  and  the 
"  Orange  Association  "  for  the  Protestants.  France  attempted 
to  assist  the  rebelliou,  but  was  driven  off.  12,000  English 
volunteers  went  over,  and  a  fearful  war  ensued ;  30,000  lives 
were  saciificed,  and  three  millions  s)>ent. 

Pestalozzi  (a.d.  1746-1827),  a  Swiss  educationalist,  who 
endeavoured  to  popularize  education.  He  has  given  his  nanie 
to  a  system  scarcely  his  own,  but  Jacobots  (1770-1840).  It 
was  not  his  system  so  much  as  his  sympathy,  energy,  and  life, 
that  did  tlie  work. 

Keith  (George  Alphinstone,  Viscount)  (a.d.  1746-1823).  He 
conducted  the  siege  of  Toulon.  In  the  Dutch  war  of  the 
Bavarian  republic  he  captured  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  settle- 
mentB,  together  with  the  squadron  sent  to  defend  them.     He 
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was  distinguished   in   the    Meditermneau   hy   the   landiug  at 
Aboukir,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses. 

BentJiam  (Jeremy)  (a.d.  1747-1832),  a  political  philosopher 
and  juridical  reformer.  He  first  contended  with  Blackstone, 
whose  pujnl  he  was,  on  the  principles  of  government.  He 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Priestley,  considering  that  the 
guiding  maxim  iu  government  is,  "  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  iium})er,"  or  salus  pojndi  a^iprema  lex.  His  disciples, 
if  few,  were  distinguished,  including  Mill,  Southwood  Smith, 
Dr.  Bow  ring,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Lord  Brougham.  In 
philosophy  he  was  teacher  of  "Utilitarianism."  He  wrote 
on  **  The  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  on  "  Evidence 
and  Penal  Legislation." 

Cox  [William)  |a.d.  1747-1828),  historian  and  traveller.  He 
wrote  several  accounts  of  his  travels,  and  "  A  History  of  the 
House  of  Austria,"  "  The  Kings  of  Sjmin,"  and  "  Memoirs  of 
Walpole." 

Collingwood  {Lord)  (a.d.  1748-1810),  an  admiral  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  and  took  charge 
of  the  fleet  and  captured  vessels  on  the  death  of  Nelson. 

MiRABEAU  (IloNowife,  CouNT  de)  (a.d.  1749-1791),  during 
early  life,  was  repeatedly  in  prison  as  a  wild  and  lawless 
character.  At  length  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
in  efligy  while  a  refugee  in  Holland.  At  the  period  of  the 
revolution  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  nobility  at  the  elections, 
and  in  revenge  took  part  with  the  **  third  estate,"  over  which 
he  si)eedily  gained  the  ascendancy.  He  was  not  a  revolutionist, 
exce})t  by  jnque,  and  made  Eome  attempt  to  save  the  Bourbcns, 
but  his  words  were  stronger  than  his  actions  in  influencing  the 
peof)le. 

Fox  {Charles  Jam^s)  (a.d.  1749-1806),  a  parliamentarian, 
who  wished  to  assert  the  suj)reniacy  of  the  Commons.  'He  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  treatment  of  Wilkes,  and  proposed  to 
govein  India  irrespective  of  the  crown.  In  politics  he  was 
swayed  by  circumstances,  taking  opposite  sides  in  opinion  and 
in  party.  As  an  oratf>r,  he  rose  from  an  awkward,  stumbling 
speaker,  to  be  the  Demosthenes  of  England  in  the  art  of 
reasoning  and  declamation. 

Tippoo  Saib  (a.d.  1749-1799  :  r.  1782),  the  son  of  Hyder 
All,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  the  founder  of  that  kingdom.  Hyder 
Ali,  originally  aSej)oy,  engaged  in  the  Carnatic  war  against  the 
East  India  Company.  An  army  of  90,000  Sepoys,  commanded 
by  experienced  French  officers,  nearly  wrested  all  southern  India 
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from  the  English.  Hyder  AH  held  the  Carnatic  for  two  years, 
until  routed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  (1781).  On  Hyder  Ali's  death, 
Elngland  made  peace  with  France,  and  so  with  his  s<jn,  Tippoo 
Saib  (1784),  but  this  did  not  endure.  Cornwallis  and  Aber- 
crombie  deprived  hi  in  of  half  his  territory.  At  the  siege  of 
Seringapataui,  under  Gen»»ral  Harris,  Tippo  was  slain,  and  the 
whole  of  his  territory  appropriated  by  the  company. 

GOETUE  (JOHAXX  WoLFOANO  von)  (a.d.  1749-1832),  a 
Grerinan  author,  who  ranks  with  Shakespeare  and  Dante.  His 
smaller  pieces  were  the  offspring  of  his  amours,  which  were 
many.  **  Werther"  is  a  fascinating  description  of  hopeleas  love, 
in  which  resiscnation  is  the  only  remedy.  Of  **  Iphi^nia," 
"  Egmont,"  *'  Wilhelm  Meister,"  "  Torquato  Tasso,"  and  -Fauat," 
the  last  is  the  great  masterpiece.  "Faust"  is  a  favourite 
character  for  dramatic  composition.  He  is  the  type  of  a  man 
struggling  after  perfection.  He  varies  his  efforts  in  seeking  for 
truth.  The  negative  spirit  of  the  age,  represented  by  Mephis- 
topheles.  scoffs  at  their  futility,  and  commends  sensualism. 
But  though  a  man  falls  he  never  yields,  is  never  satisfied  with 
evil,  and  cannot  rest  Goethe  was  very  intimate  witif  Schiller, 
Klopstock,  Herder,  and  Wieland ;  in  fact,  with  all  the  great 
spirits  of  the  age. 

Alpieki  (a.d.  1749-1803),  a  distinguished  Piedmontese  poet, 
of  high  family.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  wrote  con- 
siderably. In  dramatic  literature  he  wrought  quite  a  revolu- 
tion in  Italy,  having  before  him  nothing  better  than  the  operas 
of  Matastasio  and  the  comedies  of  Goldoni.  His  first  drama 
was  '*  Cleopatra  ;**  his  best  tragedies  are  **  Saul,'*  "  Philip  IL," 
"  Antigone,**  "  Virginia,"  &c. 

Jenner  (Edward)  (a.d.  1749-1823).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hunter, 
and  arranged  the  vast  collections  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  the 
return  of  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  which  Sir  Joseph  had 
accompanied  as  naturalist.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  discovery 
of  iniioculation  for  small-pox,  which  arose  from  the  remark  of  a 
country  girl,  who  said  that  she  could  not  be  attacked  by  small- 
pox, having  had  cow-pox.  This  led  to  the  inquiry  how  the 
virus  of  cow-pox  could  be  applied  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox. 
Amidst  much  ridicule  and  opposition,  Jenuer  innoculattKi  a  boy 
with  the  matter  taken  from  a  pustule  of  cow-pox  on  the  hand 
of  a  milk-maid.  This  boy,  when  afterwaixls  innoculated  for 
8mall-pox,  was  proof  against  it.  The  discoveiy  soon  spread 
over  the  world.  Jenner  received  a  vote  of  money  from  Par- 
liament 
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La  Place  (a.d.  1749-1827),  a  celebrated  French  mathe- 
matician,  author  of  a  work  which  produced  as  great  a  sensation 
as  Newton's  "Principia**  and  the  "  M^nique  Celeste."  He 
gave  a  popular  account  of  his  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy, 
in  his  **  Exposition  du  Syst^oie  du  Monde."  He  wrote  also 
a  "  Th^orie  Analytique  des  Probability  '* 

Cimarosa  (a.d.  1749-1801),  a  celebrated  Italian  musician ; 
the  son  of  a  mason,  left  an  orphan,  and  educated  by  a  monk. 
He  soon  displayed  his  unusual  taste  for  music,  and  wrote  his 
tirs't  succes-sful  opera  in  1772,  and  received  invitations  from  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  His  "II  Convito  di  Pietra,"  pro- 
duced at  Venice,  procured  him  imbounded  popularity.  He 
resided  for  some  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  director  of  the 
Imperial  Opera.  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto"  was  perhaps  his 
most  astonishing  piece.  At  Vienna  the  em|>eror  commanded 
its  repetition  the  same  evening.  At  Naples  the  same  audience 
came  night  alter  night  to  hear  the  repetition  of  this  opera.  He 
wrote  ninety  operas,  many  masses,  &c.  At  Naples  he  took  pait 
in  political  disturbances,  was  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  said, 
poisoned,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  his  execution. 

Erskine  (T/iomas,  Lord)  (a.d.  1750-1823),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  pursued  his  legal  studies  while  struggling  with  poverty, 
and  ultimately  rose  by  one  brief  to  distinction  and  jjrosperity. 
He  was  the  fifth  and  junior  counsel  in  defence  of  Captain 
Baillie,  prosecuted  for  libel  by  Lord  Sandwich.  His  senior 
had  spoken,  and  the  Solicitor-General  was  rising  to  reply,  when 
Erskine  claimed  to  be  heard  first.  He  denounced  the  prcsecution 
in  unmeasured  terms,  and  declared  the  libel  a  public  duty, 
manfully  and  laudably  discharged.  His  iervid  eloquence  carried 
the  jury  by  storm,  and  ere  he  left  the  court  Erskine  received 
thirty  retainers  asjad  vocate.  He  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  elected  member  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  House,  however,  he  was  no  match  for  Pitt. 
At  the  bar  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  notorious  free- 
thinker, Tom  Paine,  declaring  that  an  advocate  had  no  choice, 
had  no  right  by  refusal  to  prejudice  a  case.  His  defence  of 
Lord  George  Gordon,  under  the  charge  of  high  treason,  was 
another  great  triumph.  He  entirely  defeated  Lord  Eldon's 
prosecution  of  Home  Tooke  and  others,  for  high  treason,  and 
delivered  a  masterly  speech  in  denunciation  of  Paine's  impious 
"  Age  of  Reason."     He  rose  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  in  1806. 

Curran  (a.d.  1760-1817),  an  Irish  orator,  despite  the  natural 
defects  of  a  stutter,  a  shrill  voice,  and  a  provincial  accent.     Ha 
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exercised  himself  in  imiUition  of  the  best  speakers,  and  became 
a  8ur])n8ing  mimic.  In  the  law  coui-ts  he  defeated  his  own 
pleadings  by  violence  and  personality.  He  never  sat  in  the 
Unitetl  Parliament.  Byr*>n  says,  "  I  never  met  his  equal  for 
imagination ;  I  have  heard  that  man  speak  moi'e  poetry  than  I 
have  ever  seen  written,  though  I  saw  him  but  seldom." 

Gordon  [Lord  George)  (a.d.  1750-1793)  was  the  president  of 
a  Protestant  association  in  London.  The  papists  had  long  been 
dealt  with  as  a  dangerous  class,  who  owned  allegiance  only  to 
the  pope,  and  were  virtually  aliens.  A  measure  ibr  their  relief 
was  carried.  The  people  were  hostile  to  a  church  which  keeps 
"  no  faith  with  heretics,"  and  petitioned  Parliament  to  the 
number  of  120,000,  50,000  carrying  up  the  petition  for  pi-esen- 
bation.  They  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  then  waylaid 
the  members,  forcing  them  to  promise  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act.  They  sought  to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  rou<;hly  used  its  members.  Loixl  George  announced 
to  the  mob  his  ill-success  in  the  House,  and  greatly  inflamed 
their  feelings.  Colonel  Gordon,  a  relative,  threatened,  that  if 
a  single  rioter  entered  the  house,  he  would  run  Lord  Gordon 
through  with  his  sword.  A  guard  arrived,  the  mob  was 
dispersed  over  London. demolishing  popish  chapels  and  dwellings. 
Three  days  London  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  They  set  tire 
to  Newgate,  and  released  300  prisoners.  No  house  was  safe 
without  a  blue  flag  and  "  No  Poj)ery  "  chalked  on  the  door. 
Thirty  six  fires  blazed  at  one  time.  The  bank  was  twice 
assailed.  At  length  sufficient  troops  arrived  ;  lai*ge  numbers 
perished.  Lord  Gordon  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  Tower. 
He  was  acquitted  of  high  treason ;  but  he  ultimately  died  in 
Newgati',  sent  home  from  Holland  imder  charge  of  libelling  the 
French  queen  and  ambassador  and  thecriuiinal  justice  of  England. 

Sheridan  (Bic/iard  BrinaUy)  (a.d.  1751-1816),  dramatist, 
orator,  and  politician.  He  produced  **  The  Rivals"  with  trium- 
phant success ;  "  The  Duenna,"  an  opera,  the  music  being  the 
work  of  his  father-in-law,  Linley ;  and  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
He  joined  Johnson's  literary  club.  Here  he  became  intimate 
with  Burke  and  Fox,  and  though  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
reception  of  his  inimitable  farce  "The  Critic,"  his  new  associa- 
tions awakened  the  desire  for  political  life.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  famous  speeches  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings.  He 
became  a  confidant  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  finally  sank 
into  habits  of  dissipation,  and  died  in  poverty ;  yet  dukes  were 
hw  pall-bearerS)  and  royal  dukes  among  the  mourners  ! 
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Fbrdinand  I.  (a.d.  1751-1825  ;  r.  1759),  a  Bourbon  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Naples  and  Sicily  bad  been  seized  by 
Spain  during  the  Polish  succession  wai',  and  given  to  Charles  III., 
who,  becoming  King  of  Spain,  created  Ferdinand,  his  son,  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  eight  years  of  age,  with  Tanucci,  a  most 
enlightened  statesman,  as  regent.  Ferdinand  was  a  vicious 
prince,  of  wholly  vulgar  and  degrading  tastes.  He  abandoned 
all  government  to  his  wife  Caroline,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Tanucci  w.is  superseded  by  John  Acton,  an  English  adventurer, 
who  gained  the  entire  control  of  king  and  queen.  The  French 
i-evolution,  and  the  fate  of  jMarie  Antionette,  the  queen's  sister, 
ix^used  a  suspicious  and  bloodthirsty  spiiit.  Lady  Hamilton 
lent  her  influence  to  the  atrocities  committed,  and  urged  Nelson 
to  the  execution  of  Admiral  Caracciolo  on  board  his  own  flag- 
ship. The  patriots,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  paid 
dearly  for  their  temporary  succesess  during  the  French  occupation 
of  Naples.  The  victory  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  caused  the 
Bourbons  to  take  refuge  in  Palermo,  where  Lord  Bentinck 
secured  a  reformed  Constitution  for  the  Sicilians.  Again 
Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  promising 
everything  liberal,  but  secretly  intent  on  absolutism.  The 
infamous  Canosa  was  his  agent,  and  ruled  with  scourge  and  axe. 
The  revolution  of  1820  followed,  when  Ferdinand  first  swore  to 
the  constitution,  and  then  brought  in  70,000  Austrians  to 
violate  it,  and  to  establish  the  vilest  system  of  espionage  and 
terror.  This  state  of  things  continued  down  to  the  great 
revolution  for  Italian  unification  under  Gaiibaldi. 

EUlon  {John  JScoU,  Earl)  (a.d  1751-1838),  Lord  Chancellor. 
By  extraordinary  diligence  he  rose  from  a  very  humble  station, 
and  won  great  distinction  as  a  lawyer. 

Orloff  (Alexis)  (a.d.  -1808).  A  brother  of  Catherine  II.'s 
favourite.  He  chiefly  effected  the  revolution  which  ended 
in  the  murder  of  Peter  III.,  perpetrated  probably  by 
Orloff  himself.  He  was  created  admiral  of  the  Russian  fleets 
with  absolute  powers  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Turks 
(1768).  On  the  accession  of  Paul  I.,  he  was  degraded  ;  but  he 
outlived  this  czar  and  returned  to  Moscow. 

EtCHORN  (a.d.  1752-1827),  a  great  scholar,  and  a  professor 
of  oriental  languages  at  Jena.  He  wrote  an  immense  number  of 
important  books  on  Theology,  Literature,  and  History,  Hallam 
acknowledges  much  obligation  to  his  writings.  Eichorn  had  a 
son,  eminent  as  an  historian  and  jurisconsult,  who  rose  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  pnxluced  a  valuable  work. 
"  Deutsche  Staats-  und  Kechts-Geschichte.'* 
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Chatterton  {Thomas)  (a.d.  1752-1770),  as  a  child,  was  an 
idiot.  When  seveu  years  old,  his  intelligence  was  suddenly 
quickened  by  the  sight  of  an  illuminated  manuscript.  His 
mind  then  passed  into  an  extreme  of  sensibility,  and  he 
resolved  to  become  great.  His  studies  of  Spenser  and  ancient 
manuscripts,  obtained  from  Redclyffe  church,  led  him  to  simu- 
late the  writings  of  one  Rowley,  a  supposed  priest  of  Bristol, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  £dward  IV.,  in  ancient 
verse.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  committed  suicide,  con- 
sequent upon  Ins  iM)verty  and  piide. 

Coke  (William,  Karl  Leicester)  (a.d  1752-1842).  He  is 
known  cliit-fly  ior  his  interest  in  agriculture.  He  instituted  the 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  cross-breeding  of  animals.  He  pro- 
duced several  improved  mechanical  appliances,  and  couvei*ted  a 
sterile  estate  at  Holkbam  into  one  of  great  fertility. 

Jacquard  (a.d.  17^)2-1834),  the  French  inventor  of  the 
loom  for  figured  weaving.  His  early  employments  were  very 
various,  and  not  very  succejssful.  Previous  to  his  great  inven- 
tion, he  was  merely  a  plaiter  ol  straw.  He  first  exhibited  his 
clever  machine  at  the  "Exposition  Nationale,"  1801.  Its  merits 
were*  recognised,  and  Napoleon  pati-onised  him.  He  encountered 
much  o()position  at  fii*st  among  manufacturei's,  but  his  machine 
was  fMH)ii  in  great  demand. 

Stewart  (Dugald)  (A.D.  1753-1828),  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  author  of  several  works  on  this  subject,  which  gave 
him  European  fame.  His  works  are  a  protest  against  the 
extremes  of  the  sensualist  philosophy. 

Fioscoe  {Williani)  (a.d.  1753-1831),  the  author  of  "Lorenzo 
•  de  Medici,"  whiih  had  great  repute.     His  "Pope  Leo  X.**  was 
not  equally  successful.  He  became  a  banker,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  commercial  distur- 
bances at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Monti  (Vikcknzo)  (a.d.  1753-1828),  a  celebrated  modem 
Italian  poet  He  wrote  "  Basvilliana  "  in  imitation  of  Dante, 
an  unfinished  eulogy  of  Napoleon,  and  some  ti*agedies. 

Crompton  (Saniitel)  (a  d.  1753-1827),  the  inventor  of  the  mule. 
Previous  improvements  in  cotton  manufacture  had  created  a 
demand  for  yam  far  exceeding  the  supply,  and  the  mule  met 
this  want.  He  gained  nothing  but  the  honour,  however, 
though  his  invention  immediately  added  j£ 350,000  to  the  yearly 
revenue  of  the  countiy. 

Sejur  (Count  dk)  ia  d.  1753-1830),  diplomatist  and  writer. 
His  works  are  chiefly  historical,  one  being  a  universal  history. 
He  also  published  hia  uiemoinL 
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Louis  XVL  (of  France)  (a.d.  1754-1792;  r.  1774),  grand- 
son of  Louis  XV.  ;  son  of  the  dauphin.  His  abilities  were 
very  moderate.  He  married  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  who  from  want  of  judgment  hastened 
the  crisis  of  the  Bourbon  falL  Finances  were  in  terrible 
disorder,  the  people  most  indignant,  the  philosophers  bold  in 
their  assaults.  Turgot  proposed  to  tax  the  nobles.  Necker 
tried,  in  turn,  to  effect  the  same  object.  Calonne,  by  a  scheme 
of  loans,  averted  the  evil  for  a  time.  France  was  drawn  into  a 
recognition  of  the  American  States.  Cardinal  Lom^nie  tried 
to  rescue  France  from  bankruptcy,  and  convened  the  States- 
General.  Of  the  three  estates  of  Nobles,  Clergy,  and  Commons, 
the  first  two  combined  to  out- vote  the  third,  which  proved 
reflectory.  Mirabeau  protested  at  Louis'  interference,  and  the 
Commons  constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly.  Paris 
was  up  in  arms,  the  people  were  famished  ;  they  attacked  Ver- 
sailles, and  forced  the  royal  family  to  reside  at  the  Tuileries. 
Louis  attempted  an  escape,  and  was  arrested.  The  Bastile  was 
stormed,  equality  of  ranks  established,  and  feudal  rights  were 
abolished.  The  aristocracy  fled  in  all  directions,  tei-rified  at  the 
republican  progress.  The  Assembly  declared  war  with  the 
surrounding  nations  which  espoused  the  cause  of  royalty,  and 
dismissed  the  ambassadors  of  France.  The  king,  having  sanc- 
tioned the  new  order  of  things,  now  stood  in  the  way.  His 
deposition  was  demanded.  The  Allies  marched  on  Paris  (1792). 
The  mob  invaded  the  Tuileries.  The  Marseillaise  volunteers 
attacked  the  palace,  defended  by  the  Swiss  body-guard. 
Royalty  was  abolished,  and  the  king  put  on  trial  **  for  conspiring 
against  the  public  good."  Malesherbes  and  De  S^  acted  as 
his  counsel  Sentence  was  passed  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  Louis  was  guillotined.  Maiie  Antoinette  had  lost  the 
friends  of  royalty  by  seeking  to  use  her  influence  with  Mirabeau 
and  the  revolutionists,  seeing  that  they  alone  could  save  the 
monarchy  ;  but  the  new  friends  availed  nothing.  She  followed 
to  the  scaflbld  in  1793.  The  royal  family  continued  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  where  the  dauphin,  or  Louis  XVII.,  died 
through  barbarous  treatment  (1795). 

Paul  L  (Emperor  of  Russia)  (a.d.  1754-1801  ;  r.  1796), 
son  of  Peter  III.  and  Catherine.  He  lost  his  father  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  his  education  was  deliberately  neglected  by  the 
base  Catherine.  He  was  set  aside,  consequently,  as  an  imbecile ; 
but  on  her  death  he  secured  the  throne,  and  established  the 
hereditary  principle  in  Russia.     His  capricious  government  «.^ 
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home,  and  his  vacillating  policy  between  France  and  England, 
when  he  joined  the  Allies  and  sent  Suwarrow  into  Switzerland, 
and  another  army  into  Holland,  but  presently  leagued  with 
NajK)leon,  made  him  intolerable  to  his  people,  who  conspired 
and  strangled  him. 

Crahbe  (George)  {\.T>  1754-1832).  Educated  as  a  physician, 
he  became  a  poet  under  the  patronage  of  Edmund  Burke,  and 
he  entered  the  church.  He  is  great  as  a  descriptive  poet  and 
a  pix)i)Ounder  of  proverbial  savings.  He  wrote  "  The  Librarv," 
'•  The  Village,"  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  <fec. 

Talleyrand  (a.d.  1754-1838),  as  a  youth  was  forced  to  enter 
the  church,  for  which  he  was  unfit.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Voltaii-e  and  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  He  became  a  bishop,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  States-General,  he  took  part  with  the  tiers 
etdt  in  inaugurating  the  Revolution  by  proclaiming  itself  the 
National  Assembly,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  church  lands. 
The  clergy  received  a  civil  constitution,  and  Talleyrand  conse- 
crated the  first  bishop  under  this  new  constitution.  He  became 
afterwards  proscribed  as  a  suspected  royalist,  and  fled  first  to 
England  and  then  to  the  American  States,  The  Directory  per- 
mitted his  return,  and  he  read  two  papera  on  the  importance  of 
new  colonies,  and  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the  American 
States  and  England,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  office  which  he  held  also  under  Napoleon. 
He  attached  himself^  however,  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  opposed 
Napoleon's  return. 

Flaxman  [John,  R.A,)  (a.d.  1755-1826),  designed  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Wedgwood  s  vases  and  ornamental  pottery. 
He  illustrated  many  classical  works,  as  Homer,  ^schylus,  and 
Dante.  His  sculptures  are  numerous,  and  celebrated  for  their 
finished  execution,  gome  of  his  best  are, "  The  Archangel  Michael 
and  Satan,"  "Cephalus  and  Aurora,'  and  **The  Shield  of  Achil- 
les." His  drawings  and  casts  were  presented  to  University 
College,  London.     He  published  his  *'  Lectures  on  Sculpture." 

Florian  (a.d.  1755-1794),  a  French  writer,  author  of 
"Galat^e,"  **  Numa  Pompilius,"  "  Estelle,"  "Fables,"  and 
"  Gonsalve  de  Coi-dove,  ou  Grenade  reconquise." 

Hahnemann  (a.d.  1755-1843),  a  German  physician,  whose 
i^udies  of  the  so-called  "specifics"  of  the  English  Pharma- 
copceia,  led  him  to  experiment  upon  their  action  by  giving  his 
friends  sealed  packets  of  such  medicines,  and  com])aring  their 
symptoms  with  his  own.  He  considered  that  it  was  an  esta- 
bJished  fact  that  the  "  specific  "  remedies  were  such  as  produced 
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symptoms  similar  to  those  which  they  almost  invariably  cured. 
Creneraliziog  from  this,  he  concluded  that  this  was  the  seci*et 
and  principle  of  every  curative  process ;  but  since  such 
remedies  might  aggravate  the  disease  if  given  in  large  doses, 
he  gradually  reduced  them  to  infinitesimal  quantities,  declaring 
his  experience  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  course. 

Marie  Antoinette  (a.d.  1755-1793),  Queen  of  France, 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  of  Germany.  She 
married  the  dauphin  by  the  intrigue  of  Choiseul,  who  designed 
to  unite  France  and  Germany  in  the  Bourbon  family  compact, 
and  so  to  defy  England.  Young  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  she 
found  many  who  hated  and  calumniated  her  as  a  representative 
of  the  Austrian  alliance.  Those  in  power  also  disliked  her 
intimacy  with  Mirabeau  and  Bamave,  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  whom  Marie  stooped  to  conquer.  She  was  tried 
and  condemned  as  "  the  Widow  Capet." 

HoLAND  (Madame)  (a.d.  1756-1793),  a  celebrated  Girondist 
heroine  of  the  French  revolution.  In  her  youth,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  **  Plutarch^s  Lives/*  she  became  the  inspiring  soul 
of  the  republican  party  of  the  Gironde,  and  aided,  if  she  did  not 
direct,  her  husband  as  Minister  of  the  Inteiior.  The  Girondists, 
in  turn,  fell  before  Robespierre,  and  Madame  Roland  was  an 
early  victim.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  imperial  character  and 
the  fascination  of  her  person  and  manners. 

Mozart  (a.d.  175G-1791),  a  most  precocious  and  celebrated 
musician.  By  his  eighth  year  he  had  taken  all  Europe  by  sur- 
prise, travelling  from  capital  to  capital,  and  convincing  the  most 
!!«ceptical  as  to  his  extmordinary  powers  in  composition  of  the 
highest  order,  by  accepting  the  severest  tests.  "  Idomeneo"  was 
one  of  his  best  early  pieces.  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  and  "  II  Don 
Giovanni,"  and  "Die  Zaubertlote"  widely  extended  his  fame. 
"  The  Requiem"  was  undertaken  for  a  nobleman  who  stipulated 
that  he  should  have  the  credit  of  its  composition,  in  honoui*  of 
his  deceased  wife.  Mozart  laboured  at  it  >vith  a  growing  pre- 
sentiment that  it  was  a  warning  of  his  own  end  ;  he  presently 
became  dangerously  ill,  and  on  his  death -bed  he  endeavoured 
to  sustain  the  alto,  with  his  fiiends  around  him. 

Canova(a.d.  1757-1822),  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  famous 
for  his  "  Hercules  casting  Lycas  into  the  Sea,"  "  The  Three 
Graces,"  and  a  multitude  of  statues,  as  well  as  some  paintings. 

Telford  {Thotnas)  (a.d.  1757-1834),  a  celebrated  engineer, 
constructor  of  the  EUesmere  canal  and  the  Menai  Straits 
tubular  suspension  bridge. 
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Saumarez  (James,  Baron  de)  (a.d.  1757-1836),  an  En^HsIi 
naval  officer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the 
Dutch  and  French  war.  He  several  times  attacked  with 
Kuccess  vessels  nuperior  in  size  and  number  to  his  own  ;  as  in 
the  capture  of  La  Reunion,  off  Cherbourg,  and  in  the  victory 
over  a  Spanish  and  French  fleet,  double  his  own  force,  at 
Algesiras. 

Stein  (Baron  von)  (a.d.  1757-1831),  a  German  statesman 
and  patriot.  He  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  became 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Trade  at  Berlin.  He  abolished  mono- 
polies and  restrictions  injurious  to  trade.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  Stein  was  made  prime  minister  of  Prussia's  diminished 
territory.  He  set  himself  to  work  as  a  constitutional  minister, 
broke  down  the  feudal  piivileges  of  the  nobility,  and  abolished 
serfdom.  To  raise  Prussia  to  be  Germany,  and  to  expel  the 
hated  Frenchman,  was  his  absorbing  thought.  Napoleon,  sus- 
picious of  his  policy,  procured  his  resignation.  He  still  toiled 
for  the  unity  of  Germany,  and  wished  at  the  least  to  establish 
two  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  he  was  defeate<l  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  minor  states.  Frederick  William  III.  ungrate- 
fully abandoned  Stein  by  degrees,  and  though  greatly  respected, 
his  influence  was  overpowered. 

Lafayette  (Marquis  de)  (a.d.  1757-1834).  When  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  join  Washing- 
ton in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  contributed  to  that  series  of 
successes  which  was  consuuimuted  by  the  capitulation  of  Com- 
wallis  (1781).  He  retui-ned  to  Fi-auce  with  a  diminished  sense 
of  the  importance  of  kings,  and  united  eagerly  in  the  cry  for 
reforms.  The  deficit  in  the  national  exchequer  threatened 
l>ankruptcy.  Lafayette  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  national  guard,  l>ut  vainly  strove  to  curb  the 
madness  of  the  peo])le,  though  in  the  attack  on  Versailles  he 
saved  the  royal  family,  and  escoi-ted  them  to  Paris,  promising 
the  forfeit  of  his  own  head  if  the  king  escai)ed.  He  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  drove  away  the  crowds  of  revolutionists  by 
volleys  of  musketry  when  they  came  together  to  sign  a  demand 
for  the  deposition  of  the  king.  His  popularity  then  waned. 
He  was  denounced  by  Robespierre,  but  escaped  for  the  moment, 
only  to  be  afterwards  consigned  to  an  Austrian  dungeon  at 
Olmutz,  from  which  Na))oleon  ultimately  released  him.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  abdication  of  the 
EmperoTf  on  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris.    He  opposed 
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Charles  X  in  &yoar  of  the  pretensions  of  Louis  Philippe, 
indicating  the  latter  with  the  exclamation,  "  VoilJi !  la  meilleure 
des  R^publiques."  He  did  not  remain  well  pleased  with  the 
new  government,  and  in  1832  he  was  violently  taken  possession 
of  by  the  mob,  which  insisted  on  his  leading  them  to  a  fresh 
revolution.  He  was,  however,  rescued  from  this  anomalous 
position  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  which  suppressed  the  tumult 

VoLNEY  (a.d.  1757-1820),  author  of  "Travels  in  Syria  and 
Eg3T*'"  ^^^  ••Ruins;  or,  Meditations  on  the  Revolutions  of 
Europe."  He  followed  the  style  of  Voltaire.  His  >prriting 
is  limpid,  elegant,  and  graceful,  his  philosophy  not  deep. 
Louis  XVIII.  placed  Volney  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Exnwuih  {Edward  Fellew,  Viscount)  (a.d.  1757-1833),  a 
distinguished  naval  commander.  He  gained  his  reputation  by 
carrying  a  rope  on  board  a  shipwrecked  vessel  off  Plymouth, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  when  all  others  had  declined  to 
make  the  attempt  as  too  certain  death.  He  blockaded  Flushing, 
and  at  Algiers  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  daring  under 
a  murderous  fire  from  the  harbour  forts,  his  very  coat  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  grape  and  musket  shot  of  the  enemy. 

Cochrane  {Sir  Alexander)  (a-d.  1758-1832).  In  the  war  with 
France,  he  dealt  destruction  on  the  French  fleet,  captured  a 
number  of  French  privateers,  and  courageously  attacked  the 
enemy  at  any  disadvantage.  He  conveyed  the  Abercrombie 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  with  Nelson  he  chased  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets,  and  destroyed  a  French  fleet  sent  to  relieve 
St.  Domingo. 

Nelson  {Horaito,  Lord)  (a.d.  1758-1805).  He  served  at 
Quebec,  but  it  was  not  until  1793  that  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Agamemnon  and  a  small  squadron.  He  has 
the  credit  of  the  successful  attack  on  the  Spanish  fleet  off  St. 
Vincent,  boldly  attacking  seven  of  the  enemy's  vessels  with  his 
own,  and  boarding  four  in  person.  He  was  signalled  off  by  the 
admiral,  but  refused  to  see  it.  His  memoiial  to  Parliament  for 
a  pension  states  that  he  had  served  in  120  engagements  with 
the  enemy,  and  that  he  had  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm.  In 
1798,  he  was  charged  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  he  followed  them  to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  thirteen 
out  of  seventeen  vessels.  This  put  an  end  to  French  influence 
in  the  East.  He  next  struck  a  blow  at  the  combined  fleets  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  A  second  time  he  turned  his 
blind  eye  to  his  admiral's  signal,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards 
broke  up  the  confederate  fleet  by  the  victory  of  Co^iAikS^gscL, 
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In  1805  he  asked  leave  to  attack  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
•which  had  just  entered  Cadiz.  Assisted  by  Collingwood,  he 
encountered  them  off  Trafalgar,  and  hoisted  his  famoas  signal, 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  In  boarding  the 
Redoubtable  he  was  struck  bv  a  ball,  and  died  after  being 
assured  that  the  victory  was  his. 

Massena  (Andr6)  (a.d.  1758-1817),  Duke  of  Ri vol i.  Prince 
Essling,  and  Marshal.  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  officers 
of  the  army  had  been  selected  from  the  nobles  only.  The  way 
was  now  opened  to  all.  Massena  was  quickly  selected  by 
Nap<>leon  as  his  lieutenant.  He  forced  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
victoriously  scoured  the  north  of  Italy,  and  threatened  to  sup- 
))lant  Buonaparte  in  the  good  o[union  of  the  directory.  At 
Zurich  he  defeated  the  combined  Austrians  and  Russians,  and 
in  fifteen  days  he  drove  100,000  Austro- Russians  under  Su war- 
row  out  of  Switzerland.  Napoleon  employed  Massena  to  watch 
the  enemy  at  Genoa,  while  he  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
In  Spain,  Massena  outnumbered  Wellington,  but  vainly  sought 
to  dislodge  him  from  the  ToiTes  Vedras,  where  he  retired  for  the 
winter.  He  ranks  as  the  first,  ablest,  and  most  successful 
marechal  of  France. 

Charles  X.  of  France  (Count  d'Artois)  (a.d.  1758-1836  ; 
R.  1824),  youngent  son  of  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XV., 
and  brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  XVIIl.,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  was  fond  of  popularity,  but  was  made  to  play  the  game  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  put  himself  in  declared  opposition  to  the  people, 
ap|>ointin£f  an  extreme  royalist  ministry  under  Polignac.  Then 
he  suspended  the  constitution,  alwlished  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
dissolved  the  Chambers  before  they  had  met^  and  reduced  the 
number  of  deputies  to  about  one-half  The  people  flew  to  arms 
and  barricades  (1830).  The  troops  were  overpowered,  after 
three  days*  fight,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  fly  to 
England.  His  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux,  wa«  rejected, 
and  Louis  Philippe  elected  as  "  King  of  the  French."  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad,  and  devoted  to  penance 
and  mortification  under  direction  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Gall  (a.d.  1758-1828),  a  physician  of  Vienna,  the  founder 
of  Phrenology.  As  a  boy  he  took  notice  of  the  dispKinitions  and 
mental  powers  of  his  schoolfellows — for  instance,  that  a  pro- 
minent eye  was  always  associated  with  verbal  mentory.  He 
traced  corresponding  external  signs  for  painting,  music,  mecha- 
meal  construction,  &a  But  he  was  not  a  "  craniologist.**  His 
method  was  purely  inductive.     The  cranium  he  regarded  only 


as  a  faithful  cast  of  the  external  surface  of  the  brain.  He 
laboured  with  Spurzheim.  They  collected  a  mass  of  facts  by 
examination  of  a  great  variety  of  eminent  persons,  and  by 
ins[)ection  of  schools,  hospitals,  pinsons,  and  asylums  for  the 
insane.  They  then  systematised  their  labours  into  a  scheme  of 
mental  philosophy. 

Monroe  (a.d.  1759-1831),  fifth  president  in  the  American 
States.  Author  of  the  *'  Monroe  Doctrine  "  of  the  non-inter- 
ference of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  North  and  South  America . 

Pitt  {William)  (a.d.  1759-1806),  the  second  son  of  Earl 
Chatham.  He  became  prime  minidter  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  conducted  the  affairs  of  England  at  a  most  momen- 
tous crisis,  and  cleverly  averted  war  from  our  coasts,  when  all 
Europe  was  a  battle-field.  He  effected  the  union  of  the  Irish 
and  English  parliaments.  He  formed  the  coalition  with  Russia 
and  Austria  against  France,  which  was  ill-fated,  as  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  V^roke  the  pride  of  Austria.  He  rejected  Napo- 
leon's proposals  of  peace  in  1800,  having  no  confidence  in  his 
good  faith,  a  distrust  well  justified  by  the  hollow  treaty  of 
Amiens  in  1802.  The  great  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Pitts  was  their  singular  disinterestedness  in  the  midst  of  whole- 
sale corruption  and  self-seeking. 

KoBESPiERRB  (Francois,  &c.)  (a.d.  1759-1794),  an  actor  in 
the  French  revolution,  whose  influence,  during  the  time  of 
Mirabeau,  was  confined  to  the  clubs.  He  and  his  party  had  no 
deep-laid  scheme.  They  coveted  the  ascendancy  of  the  people 
by  an  act  of  levelling  all  distinctions.  He  was  supreme  in  the 
Jacobin  club.  In  the  National  Convention  he  rose  to  be 
dictator.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Girondists,  who  were  repub- 
licans, but  not  anarchists.  He  survived,  and  retaliated  by  the 
destruction  of  their  l>arty,  bringing  most  to  the  guillotine. 
They  had  had  the  power  to  save  the  king,  but  feared  the  mob, 
before  which  they  themselves  fell.  Robespierre  was  made  presi- 
dent of  "the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  and  was  virtually  the 
supreme  authority  in  France.  Then  set  in  the  Reign  of  Terror ; 
no  one  was  safe  ;  the  guillotine  worked  unceasingly  in  its 
slaughter-house  on  all  who  stood  in  the  way.  The  '*  Age  of 
Reason  "  was  inaugurated,  with  Robespierre  as  its  high  priest, 
haranguing  the  people  from  the  altar.  Clearly  he  had  run  mad. 
A  new  power  arose  in  the  followers  of  Dan  ton,  who  hurried 
Robespierre  to  the  guillotine. 

Danton  (George)  (a.d.  1759-1794),  was  a  rival  of  Robes- 
pierre, more  bloody  than  he,  even  urging  on  the  po\|uUfij&  V^ 
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crave  the  blood  of  the  royal  family  and  notables.  He  actually 
disgusted  Robespietre.  He  was  accused  as  a  tndtor  by  St. 
Jiist,  and  hurried  to  the  guillotine,  but  his  party  lived. 

Schiller  (Jouaxn)  (a.d.  1759-1805),  one  of  Germany  s 
greatest  poets.  He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon.  His  tragedy 
of  the  "  Robbers  "  created  a  great  sensatit^u  in  Qermany,  bat  not 
so  much  on  its  own  merits  as  for  its  sympathy  with  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  times.  It  gives  a  description  of  life  freed 
trom  the  restraints  of  society.  He  resided  in  various  cities  of 
Grermany.  At  Dresden  he  produced  his  "  Don  Carloa,"  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  works  were  published  at  Jena,  were  he  was 
professor  of  history.  These  comprised  a  history  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  under  Philip  XL,  another  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  and  an  historical  drama,  "  Wallenstein."  His  most 
popular  works  are  "  Marie  Stuart,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and 
"  Wilhelm  Tell." 

Bums  (Robert)  (a.d.  1759-1796),  the  Scotch  lyric  poet,  was 
bom  of  obscure  )>arents  engaged  in  farming.  His  early  life  was 
a  succession  of  licentious  amours  and  revelry  ;  but,  added  to 
this,  his  love  of  nature  was  no  less  intense  than  hb  adoration  of 
woman.  The  publication  of  his  poems  introduced  him  into 
high  life  in  the  city,  where  his  time  was  frittered  away  in  social 
indulgence,  and  never  really  appreciated  by  his  countiymen,  he 
fell  into  the  lowest  debaucheiy.  His  dialect  is  such  as  to  require 
a  glossary,  which  renders  him  inaccessible  to  general  readers. 

Porsoii  (Richard)  (a.d.  1759-1808),  was  the  finest  critic  and 
Greek  scholar  known.  His  memory  was  also  such  as  no  other 
man  ever  |>ossessed.  He  says  **  he  could  never  forget  anything." 
Whatever  he  read  he  could  repeat  j  and,  for  a  wager,  he  had 
been  known  to  read  two  pages  once  and  then  repeat  them  back- 
wards. The  Greek  classics  he  knew  by  heart.  He  was  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambndge.     He  ruined  himself  by  intemperance. 

Wilberjhrce  (William)  (a.d.  1759-1833),  a  philanthropist  and 
political  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  struggled  for 
twenty  yeara,  in  conjunction  with  others,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  was  the  combined  model  of  a  conscientious  and 
independent  politician  ;  a  sort  of  minister  of  public  benevolence 
in  the  people's  parliament. 

Kirby  (lyiUiam)  (a.d.  1759-1850),  a  celebrated  British 
entomologist.  He  was  associated  with  his  friend  Spence  in  ''A 
Popular  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Entomology." 

Beck/ard  (a.d.  1760-1844),  the  author  of  "  Vathek,"  the  only 

mk  written 'in  Fi-ench  by  an  Englishman,  betraying  nothing 
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of  its  origin.  The  style  i&  that  of  Voltaire,  and  the  descrip- 
tions made  up  from  the  old  Fonthill  Abbey  and  its  oocupanto. 
He  rebuilt  Fonthill  on  a  sumptuous  scale,  making  it  a  museum 
of  art  and  a  place  of  great  renown.  The  principal  feature  was 
a  tower,  260  feet  high,  which  fell,  from  being  constructed  with- 
out suitable  foundations. 

Cherubini  (a.d.  1760-1842),  a  celebrated  Italian  musician, 
settled  in  France.  He  was  a  composer  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
and  he  was  so  employed  for  seventy  years.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conservatoire,  1795,  he  was  appointed  inspector  and 
professor  of  musical  composition,  and  thus  contiibuted  to  the 
school  of  music  peculiarly  French.  He  wrote  twenty-four  com- 
plete operas,  eighteen  masses,  two  requiems,  and  composed  odes 
and  cantatas  without  end. 

Cla/rke  (Adam,)  (ad.  1760-1832),  a  Wesleyan  divine,  learned 
in  ancient  Eastern  languages,  and  well  known  for  his  ^*  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,**  which  in  his  time  was  an  extraordinary 
work. 

Kadetzkt  (a-d.  1760-1858),  count  and  Austrian  field- 
marshal.  He  devoted  himself  to  re-organizing  the  Austrian 
army.  He  is  said  to  have  planned  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  so  fatal 
to  Napoleon.  He  was  engaged  in  the  revolution  of  Piedmont, 
when  he  prudently  evacuated  Milan,  but  gathered  strength  at 
Vienna,  and  returned  to  recapture  the  city  and  force  a  peace, 
which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert. 

St.  Simon  (Count)  (1760-1825),  a  French  officer,  chiefly 
distinguished  for  his  dreams  of  social  regeneration,  in  attempt- 
ing which  he  expended  much  time  and  wealth  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  he  had  been  some  time  dead  that  St.  Simonianism  was 
organized  as  a  system. 

Clarkson  {Thonuut)  (a.d.  1760-1846),  the  philanthropist,  who 
agitated  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  enormities  of  the 
traffic  by  having  to  write  an  essay  on  the  subject  when  at  school, 
and,  instead  of  entering  the  church,  he  made  this  his  one  work. 
He  was  in  communication  with  Earl  Granville,  Wilberforce,  and 
Pitt,  through  whom  his  object  was  obtained  in  Parliament  in 
1807. 

Desmouuns  (Camillb)  (a.i>.  1760-1794),  a  brilliant  and  witty 
scholar,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  Revolution,  and  though  a 
stammerer,  he  harangued  the  mob  in  the  Palais  Royal,  inciting 
them  to  arms,  and  giving  the  Revolutionary  badge  and  the 
watchword  '*  The  Bastile."     He  passed  from  Mirabeoi^i  tA  l^«Xkr 
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ton,  oppossd  the  Girondists,  urged  the  death  of  the  king,  wished 
to  check  the  Terrorists,  Eobespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  was 
executed  as  a  reactionist. 

PiCHKORU  (Charles)  (a.d.  1761-1804),  a  French  general, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armv  of  the  north.  He  invaded 
Holland,  entered  Amsterdam  (1795),  and  captured  the  Dutch 
fleet  with  his  land  forces,  the  vessels  being  ice-bound.  The 
English  then  abandoned  their  allies,  the  Batavian  republic  was 
formed,  and  the  immense  trade  and  the  colonies  of  Holland  fell 
into  their  hands. 

Moore  [Sir  John)  (a.d.  1761-1809).  Having  served  with 
distinction  in  various  campaigns,  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  drew  the  French  upon  himself,  that 
the  Spaniards  might  be  free  to  rise.  He  attacked  Marshal 
Soult,  but  Napoleon,  having  taken  Madrid,  was  on  his  rear. 
He  effected  his  retreat  of  200  miles  with  great  skill,  intending 
to  embark  at  Corunna,  but  the  vessels  did  not  arrive;  he 
resolved  at  once  upon  a  battle  with  Soult,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  This  celebrated  retreat  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Napoleon  and  Soult,  as  the  only  course  by  which  the  army 
could  have  been  saved  from  utter  destruction  ;  and  in  effecting 
it,  Moore  never  lost  a  single  standard,  suffered  no  defeat,  and 
at  the  close  conquered  his  pursuers.     He  fell  in  victory. 

Rennie  (John)  (a.d.  1761-1821),  a  celebrated  engineer,  who 
rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  His  greatest  works  are 
Eamsgate  Harbour,  Waterloo,  Southwark,  and  London  Bridges, 
the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  besides  several  of  our  finest  canals, 
harbours,  and  docks.  He  drained  the  fenland  of  Lincolnshire. 
He  was  a  man  of  gi*eat  perseverance,  and  a  determination  that 
overcame  all  obstacles.  His  two  sons,  George  and  Sir  John,  sub- 
tained  the  great  reputation  of  the  father  by  similar  works  at 
home  and  abroad. 

KoTZKBUE  (a.d.  1761-1820),  a  prolific  and  popular  Grennan 
dramatic  writer,  patronised  by  Catherine,  and  employed  by  the 
RuBsian  government  as  a  spy  in  Grermany,  where  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence, murdered.  His  popularity  was  gained  by  lowering; 
his  standard  to  the  taste  of  vulgaiism.  He  wrote  about  100 
di*amas,  and  has  the  credit  of  twice  as  many  more.  He  pro- 
duced a  history  of  Germany  and  Ancient  Prussia. 

Oeorge  IV.  (a.d.    1762-1830;  r.  1820),   the   eldest  son  of 

George  III.    During  his  father's  illness  he  acted  as  Regent,  and 

contributed   to  the  restoration   of  Louis  XVIIL      He  was 

mddicted  to  sensual  pleasures,  and  under  the  influence  of  oornipt 
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courtiers,  he  was  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  particularly  to  his 
two  wives.  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a 
most  virtuous  woman,  agreed  to  a  separation,  after  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  from  a  husband  whom  she  ceased  to  respect. 
She  withdrew  to  the  continent,  but  refused  to  resign  any  of  her 
regal  rights  in  consideration  of  increased  income.  This  bribe 
failing,  George  resorted  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  a  public 
prosecution,  on  the  charge  of  immorality.  The  people  unani- 
mously decried  this  dastardly  act,  and  George,  after  commencing 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
prosecution.  The  Princess  Charlotte  married  Leopold,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and  died  prematurely,  to  the  intense  grief  of  the 
English  nation,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  the  king.  The  return  of 
peace,  after  the  events  of  1815,  did  not  restore  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  expected ;  riot  and  insurrections  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Certain  conspirators,  called  "  The  Cato- 
street  Band,"  were  executed,  for  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
regent  and  his  ministers.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
George  adopted  a  somewhat  more  liberal  policy,  and  withdrew 
from  *-the  Holy  Alliance."  The  great  measure  of  his  reign 
was  the  "Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill." 

FiCHTE  (a.d.  1702-181 4),  a  German  philosopher,  student,  and 
professor  at  Jena.  He  endeavoured  to  build  up  some  positive 
system  from  Kant's  demolition  of  the  old  metaphysical  systems. 
His  idea  was  that  of  the  Individual  expanded  into  the  Universe. 

Cobbett  (William)  (a.d.  1762-1835),  an  English  political  writer 
of  independent  and  democratic  views.  His  writings  tilled  100 
octavo  volumes,  one  of  these  being  "A  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language."  He  waiToly  espoused  the  cause  of  reform,  and  was 
heartily  abused  for  his  pains.  "Porcupine's  Life  and  Adven- 
tures," and  "The  Weekly  Political  Register,"  are  his  more 
prominent  works;  the  former  contains  his  own  observations 
on  French  revolutionary  principles ;  the  latter  frequently 
brought  him  into  trouble.  A  trial  for  libel  was  instituted  in 
1830  for  exciting  discontent  among  labourers  and  mechanics, 
and  leading  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  destruction  of  property. 
He  conducted  his  own  defence  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that 
the  jury  passed  eighteen  hours  in  settling  their  verdict,  and 
were  then  discharged.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Oldham,  but  did  not  long  sumve  his  election. 

Josephine  (a.d.  1763-1814),  a  young  Creole,  of  Martinique, 
wife  of  Yicomte  de  Be^uharnais,  by  whom  she  had  two  childran, 
Eugdne,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Hortense,  wife  of  Louia,  ^vtv^  ^ 
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Holland,  and  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  Jomphine  and  Bean- 
hamaU  were  caiit  into  prison  by  Kobegpierre,  and  the  latter 
was  guillotined.  The  young  Buonaparte  then  married  JoBephine, 
but  suspicious  of  her  conduct  during  his  absence  in  Italy  and 
Egypt,  he  declared  for  a  separation,  and  was  urged  by  Talleyrand 
to  ally  himself  with  a  Bourbon  [)rinoes8.  Josephine  retired  to 
Malmaison,  devoting  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  to 
the  entertainment  of  distinguished  visitora  The  emperor  him- 
self occasional Iv  visited  Malmaison. 

Bell  (John)  (a.d.  1763-1820),  a  celebrated  surgeon,  author 
of  several  standard  works  on  anatomy,  and  associated  with  his 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

York  {Duke  of)  (a.d.  1763-1827),  second  son  of  George  III. 
He  was  entrusted  witli  the  war  in  Holland,  though  thoroughly 
inexi»enenced.  The  French  had  conquered  the  Netherlands, 
and  proceeded  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  closed  by 
the  j)eace  of  Westphalia.  England,  in  alliance  with  Holland, 
op{X)se(l.  The  Convention  threatened  to  invade  England  with 
40,000  men.  The  Duke  commanded  the  allies,  but  signally 
failed.  His  ])assion  for  gambling  much  marred  his  own  peace 
and  his  usefulness. 

RiCHTER  (Jean  Paul  von)  (a.d.  (1763-1825),  a  Gennan 
author  and  humorist,  and  a  most  original  writer.  His  humour 
is  of  the  sentimental  kind,  but  so  little  plastic  power  had  he, 
that  ho  could  never  ex[)ress  his  thoughts  in  rhyme.  His  ideas 
are  very  discordant,  and  wanting  in  conciseness.  Of  artistic 
completeness  and  correctness  his  novels  have  none.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  much  praised,  but  very  little  read.  His  writings  are 
too  subtle  for  i)opularity,  and  the  style  and  language  too  difficult 
for  the  uninitiated.  His  principal  works  are  "  Titan,"  "  Hesperus,*' 
"  Levana  "  on  education,  and  "  Siebenkas." 

PoNiATOWsKC  (a.d.  1768-1813),  nephew  of  Stanislaus.  He 
was  the  last  king  of  Poland,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish 
army,  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  governor  of  Warsaw. 
Napoleon  urged  him  to  raise  an  army  of  Poles  for  him,  engaging 
to  restore  Poland  ;  but  Napoleon  was  faithless,  and  rewarded 
his  own  generals  with  Polish  estates,  while  the  Polish  forces 
were  distributed  amongst  the  French  troops.  Poniatowski  was 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Elster,  in  the  great  retreat  of  tiie 
French. 

YiLLENEUYE  (a.d.  1763-1806),  a  French  admiral,  engaged  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  escaped  to  Malta  with  two 
oi  the  line  and  two  frigates.     In  the  West  Indies  he  did 
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much  damage  to  British  merchantmen.  He  was  beaten  off 
Cape  Trafalgar  by  Nelson,  who  had  twenty-seven  ships  to  the 
thirty-three  French  and  Spaiiish.  Nelson  perished.  Villeneuve 
and  twenty  ships  were  carried  off  to  England.  The  Emperor 
threw  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  his  admiral  for  disobedience  to 
orders,  but  it  seems  certain  that  his  last  instructions  were  to 
put  to  sea  immediately.  On  his  liberation,  Napoleon  forbade 
hLs  appearance  at  Paris,  and  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  room. 

Rogers  (Samuel)  (a.d.  1763-1855),  a  poet  whose  first  work  of 
merit  was  "  Pleasures  of  Memory."  Several  of  his  pieces  i*ather 
imperilled  his  reputation,  but  *'  Human  Life  "  again  restored  his 
popularity,  and  his  "  Italy "  confirmed  it.  His  house  was  a 
rendezvous  for  the  celebrities  of  the  age,  and  it  was  a  museum 
of  art  and  science.  A  third  of  his  income  was  spent  in  bene- 
volence. 

Ahemethy  [John)  (a.d.  1764-1831),  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Hunter,  and  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  is  called  the 
father  of  clinical  surgery.     He  wrote  largely  on  physiology. 

Bernadottk  (Karl  XIV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway)  (a.d.  W  64- 
1844  ;  R.  1818),  was  early  employed  as  grenadier  in  Corsica, 
then  under  Jourdan  on  the  Bhine,  gi-eatly  distinguishing  him- 
self, and  then  as  ambassador  at  Vienna.  He  married  the  sister 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte's  wife,  after  which  he  rose  to  be  Minister 
of  War  and  marshal.  At  Austerlitz  he  broke  through  the  very 
centre  of  the  Russian  army,  and  was  created  prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo  by  Napoleon.  He  forced  Blucher  to  capitulate  at  Liibeck, 
and  won  the  goodwill  of  the  Swedes  by  his  kind  treatment  of 
1,500  of  their  prisoners.  He  led  the  Saxons  against  the 
Austrians  at  Wagram.  Here  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  would 
have  left  the  brave  marshal  and  his  remnant  of  Saxons  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  support ;  but  he  marched  stiuight  to 
head-quai-ters  to  demand  an  explanation.  A  sclieme  of  a 
Swedish  lieutenant,  Momer,  was  propounded  to  Napoleon,  for 
one  of  his  generals  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
Karl  XIII.  having  no  heir.  Napoleon,  ever  jealous  of  Bema- 
dotte  as  a  rival,  selected  him,  expecting  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices in  command  of  the  Swedes.  It  was  all  arranged,  and 
announced  as  a  settled  thing  to  Karl  XIII.,  and  Bemadotte 
became  crown  prince.  Napoleon  demanded  that  Sweden  should 
make  war  on  England  and  renounce  all  commerce,  and  that 
2,000  Swedish  sailors  should  be  furnished  for  his  fleet  at  Brest. 
War  was  declared  ;  but  Bemadotte  threw  open  the  harbours  to 
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all  nations,  and  the  sailors  were  never  sent.  He  pointed  oat 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia  that  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia 
would  be  his  inevitable  ruin.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  but 
to  lay  waste  the  countiy,  and  reduce  him  by  famine  and  disaster. 
Napoleon  must  then  retreat,  and  retreat  would  be  fatal.  In 
1813,  Bernadotte  caused  Sweden  to  join  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  he  contributed  his  shai*e  to  the  terrible  battle  of  Leipzic. 
He  then  reduced  Denmark,  and  forced  Frederic  to  cede  Norway 
to  Sweden.  Marching  through  Hanover,  he  found  the  Allies 
already  in  possession  of  Paris.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Sweden  as  Karl  XIV.,  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  his  people  by  the  wisest  measures,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar  I. 

Grey  {Charles,  Earl)  (a.d.  1764-1845),  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Whigs,  and  long  in  opposition  to  Pitt,  Canning,  and 
Wellington,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  union  with 
Ireland,  the  war  against  the  French  revolutionists,  the  "  Sui>- 
pression  of  Public  Meetings*  Bill,"  and  the  prosecution  of  Queen 
Caroline.  At  length  he  became  premier,  and  carried  his  long- 
rejected  measures.  He  narrowly  esca}>ed  a  i*evolution,  by  the 
I'efusal  of  the  king  to  lorce  reform  on  the  house  of  Lords.  Ear! 
Grey  proposed  to  do  this  by  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  peers  to  caiTy  the  measure.  After  ten  days  of  perilous 
interregnum,  the  king  consented.  Then  followed  the  abolition 
of  slaver)',  reform  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  a  new  poor-law. 

HaU  (Robert)  (a.d.  1764-1831),  a  celebrated  Baptist  minister, 
known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  pai-ty  for  his  powerful 
and  eloquent  preaching.  His  published  discourses  are  marked 
by  thorough  logical  analysis  and  fertile  illustration. 

WiUiam  IV.  (a.d.  1765-1837;  R.  1830),  the  third  son  of 
George  III.,  styled  "the  Father  of  his  country,**  from  his 
devotion  to  the  public  sei-^'ice,  and  general  benevolence  of 
character.  Reform  was  the  great  feature  of  his  generally  un- 
eventful reign.     He  opened  new  London  Bridge. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  Jaines)  (a.d.  1765-1832),  a  statesman  and 
histoiian.  He  planned  a  histoiy  of  England,  but  completed 
only  a  small  portion  from  the  revolution.  He  excited  some 
attention  as  counsel  in  the  famous  case  of  Pellier,  and  became 
a  commissioner  for  India. 

FuLi'ON  (Robert)  (a.d.  1765-1815),  an  American  engineer, 
who,  having  studied  in  England  all  that  related  to  steam  engines, 
and  their  adaptation  to  Injat  propulsion,  cleverly  availed  him- 
o£  this  information  for  a  large  steam-vessel  on  the  Hudson. 
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It  was  the  first  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  secured  a  monopoly  in 
New  York  for  twenty-five  years. 

Jfalthua  (a.d.  1766-1834),  the  founder  of  the  social  economists 
called  Malthusians.  His  father  had  embraced  the  views  of 
Condorcet  and  Godwin,  on  the  perfectibility  of  man,  which  he 
debated,  arguing  that  population  outstrips  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, that  it  extends  in  geometrical  ratio,  while  agricultural 
produce  increases  only  in  arithmetical  ratio,  that  the  only  means 
of  preventing  a  crisis  is  by  self-resti^aint  and  abstinence  from 
early  marriages,  and  not  by  the  invention  of  poor  laws.  His 
essay  on  the  principle  of  population  roused  attention  all  over 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  led  to  the  device  of  emi- 
gration. 

Stael  (Baronne,  nee  Necker)  (a.d.  1766-1817),  married  the 
Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris.  She 
took  a  strong  aversion  to  the  Revolution,  which  rejected  her 
father,  M.  Necker,  and  to  Napoleon,  who  hated  |X)litical  women. 
Napoleon  was  mean  enough  to  repay  this  by  petty  annoyance 
and  tyranny.  She  wrote  in  admiration  of  Rousseau,  "  De  la 
litterature  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Institutions  Sociales.''  She 
visited  Italy  with  Schlegel,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  gathered 
the  material  for  "Corinne."  She  had  previously  produced 
**  Delphine,"  a  work  of  doubtful  morality.  "  Corinne  "  was  of 
a  far  higher  stamp.  She  next  studied  Germany,  and  published 
her  book  **  De  TAllmagne,"  which  in  France  was  seized  aa  anti- 
national,  contributing  to  break  down  the  prejudice  against 
foreign  nations,  and  to  give  favourable  ideas  of  German  litera- 
ture. Her  usual  residence  was  Coppet,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
where  she  gathered  around  her  many  admirers,  and  amongst 
them  Lord  Byi-on. 

D* Israeli  (hacui)  (a.d.  1766-1848).  He  was  the  »on  of  a 
Jewish  Venetian  merchant,  settled  in  England.  Early  addicted 
to  poetising,  his  father  sought  in  all  ways  to  curb  his  desire, 
and  to  train  him  for  commerce,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  published  a  series  of  highly  interesting 
sketches  of  authors,  their  jealousies,  trials,  and  quarrels. 

Michaud  (Joseph  Francois)  (a.d.  1767-1839),  a  French 
historian,  who  narrowly  escaped  death  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  but  returned  to  Paris,  1799.  His  great  work  is  the 
"  Histoire  des  Croisades." 

Adams  (John  Quincey)  (a.d.  1767-1848),  sixth  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  son  of  the  second  pi'esident,  John  Adams. 
He  served  in  diplomatic  situations  at  most  of  the  courts  of 
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Europe.  At  Berlin  he  wrote  "  Letters  from  Silesia,"  which  were 
well  reviewed.  In  purity  and  UDselfislmess  of  character  he 
resembled  Washington. 

WoUaston  {WiUiam,  M,D.)  (a.d.  1767-1819),  an  eminent 
chemist  and  natural  pliilosopher.  He  rendered  platinum  of 
use  in  manufactures,  reducing  it  to  a  pure  state  in  ingots.  He 
studied  crystollography,  invented  the  Camera  Ludda,  and  the 
chemical  sliding  scale,  for  determining  the  amount  of  one  sub- 
stance required  to  combine  with,  neutralize,  or  decompose 
another.  He  improved  the  blow-pipe,  and  was  the  greatest 
authority  on  Mineiulogy. 

Edgeworth  (Maria)  (a.d.  1767-1849),  the  daughter  of  Ridiard 
£dgewoi*th,  a  man  of  science,  who  invented  the  telegraph,  a 
carriage  able  to  lay  its  own  mils  for  cix)6sing  bogs,  a  novel  door- 
lock,  a  striking  train  for  a  clock  by  one  wheel  only,  ^  Miss 
Edgeworth  assisted  her  father  in  his  pursuits  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates,  and  tlius  gained  that  intimate  acquunt- 
ance  with  Irish  folk  and  business  affairs  so  felicitously  iised  in 
her  charming  tales.  Her  works  are  *^  The  Parents*  Assistant," 
"  Harry  and  Lucy,''  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  "  Political  Economy," 
and  otlier  popular  tales. 

Jackson  (A.)  (a.d.  1767-1845),  twice  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  became  very  popular,  by  his  spirited  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  against  General  Keane  and  the  British.  During 
his  presidency  he  exerted  himself  M{)ecially  against  **  Nullifica- 
tion," the  claim  set  up  by  South  Carolina,  to  nullify  any 
obnoxious  law  for  the  imi)Osition  of  taxes.  This  was  seen 
by  Jackson  to  l>e  equivalent  to  the  light  of  secession.  He 
threatened  to  treat  all  "  Nullifiers"  as  guilty  of  treason. 

MuKAT  (a.d.  1767-1815),  wils  Niijwleon's  "best  cavalry 
officer  in  Europe."  He  quickly  attached  liiuiself  to  Napoleon, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  empire, 
even  in  the  post  of  danger.  He  married  Cait)lin  Bonaparte, 
and  was  made  King  ot  Naples,  on  the  promotion  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzic 
he  for  a  time  deserted  the  cause  of  Napoleon.  Again  he  sided 
with  him  in  the  100  days — but  Waterloo  decided  his  fate,  and 
he  was  shot,  by  order  of  a  Neapolitan  court  martial. 

ScHLEOEL  (H.  W.  Von)  (a.d.  1767-1845),  a  German  poet> 
critic  and  oriental  scholar,  associated  with  Schiller  in  literary 
laliours  at  Jena,  where  also  he  published  his  immortal  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare,  by  which  the  English  poet  became 
thoroughly  familiar  to  Germany.      Schlegers  intimacy  witii 
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^ladame  de  Stael  was  peculiar ;  he  lived  with  her  many  years, 
till  his  death,  aud  for  her  he  composed  his  great  elegy  of  "  Rome." 
At  Vieima  he  delivered  his  celebrated  lectures  on  Literature 
aud  Dramatic  Art  He  was  professor  of  Indie  literature  at 
Bonn. 

Chateaubriand  (a.d.  1768-1848),  a  French  writer  and 
statesman.  He  joined  the  emigration  of  nobles  at  Coblentz, 
during  the  Revolution,  and  was  left  for  dead,  after  the  futile 
attack  on  Thionville  (1792).  His  essay  on  Revolution,  pub- 
lished in  England,  was  not  successful.  His  "  G^6nie  du  Christian- 
isme"  produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time  when  the  French  mind 
was  undergoing  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  |)ast.  His  career  as 
a  statesman  does  not  add  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  At  the 
congress  at  Verona  he  was  dismissed  for  advocating  the  invasion 
of  Spain  (1822).  He  wrote,  beside  the  above,  "ifetudes  His- 
toriques"  and  "  M6moires,"  which  do  not  redound  to  his  credit. 

Corday  (Charlotte)  (a.d.  1768-1793).  As  a  girl  her 
favourite  author  was  Plutarch.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  her  spirit  was  excited  by  its  horrible  crimes, 
and  she  deemed  the  assassination  of  an  assassin  a  righteous 
retribution.  In  this  resolve  she  devoted  herself  to  sacrifice 
her  life,  in  ridding  France  of  the  greatest  monster  of  the 
Revolution,  and  hesitated  between  Robespierre  and  Marat.  At 
length  she  decided,  gained  admission  to  Marat,  and  despatched 
him  in  his  bath.  She  was  guillotined,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

Francis  II.  of  Germany  and  I.  of  Austria  (a.d.  1768-1835  ; 
R.  1792).  The  French  Republic  declared  war,  1792.  In  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  success  attended  his  campaign,  but  through 
disgust  with  the  States  he  left  for  Vienna,  and  had  to  sign  the 
disastrous  pe^ce  of  Campo  Formio.  Another  war,  in  concert  with 
England  and  Russia,  to  crush  France,  ended  in  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  which  cost  Germany  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  A  third 
campaign  ended  in  the  defeats  of  IJlm  and  Austerlitz,  and  the 
j>eace  of  Presburg.  Francis  then  resigned  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, styling  himself  Emperor  of  Austria.  A  fourth  campaign 
cost  him  2,000  geographical  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a 
populations  of  five  millions.  Francis  was  obliged  to  give  his 
daughter,  Marie  Louise,  in  marriage  to  Napoleon,  and  to  submit 
to  accompany  him  on  his  Russian  campaign. 

Cooper  {Sir  AaUey)  (a.d.  1768-1841),  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
a  popular  professor,  and  a  most  successful  practitioner. 

Turner   (Sharon)  (a.d.   1768-1847),  an  historian  ofAnglo- 
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Saxon  periods,  and  of  English  hisioiy  as  far  as  the  Stnarts.  He 
wrote  also  "  The  Sacred  Histoiy  of  the  World,"  a  work  full  of 
cunous  research. 

ScHLEiERMACHER  (a.d.  1768-1834),  the  most  influential  theo- 
logian of  Protestant  Germany.  He  prepared  for  the  Moravian 
ministry,  but  ultimately  went  to  Halle,  where  he  passed  an 
extraordinary  examination.  At  Berlin  he  became  a  distinguished 
preacher,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  new  university  established  by 
Frederick  Wilhelm.  His  first  work,  "  Reden  iiber  die  Religion," 
was  intc'udeil  to  show  the  independence  of  religious  faith  of  all 
philosophical  systems  ;  thus  rescuing  it  from  the  strife  so  pre- 
valent His  *'  Critique  of  all  past  Moral  Systems"  was  lus 
first  philosophical  work.  In  theology  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  epoch.  He  showed  the  compatibility  of  free 
scientific  inquiry  with  the  Word  of  God.  Schleiermachet's 
great  work  is  his  *'  fixposition  of  Christian  Faith  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Evaugelical  Church,"  which  exercised  an  influence 
like  that  of  Calvin's  "  Institutes." 

Frederick  VL   (a.d.   1768-1839;  r.  1808),  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway.     He  became  regent  as  early  as  1784,  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  weakness  of  his  father,   and  he 
inaugurated  sevei-al  reforms ;  the  Jews  were  liberated  from  the 
unjust  restrictions  imposed  upon  them.     Slavery  was  abolished, 
Denmark  being  the  first  nation  to  reverse  the  iniquitous  policj 
of  ])ast  ages.     Serfdom  and  the  feudal  privileges  of  nobles  were 
also  abolished,  and  commerce  and  agriculture  made  rapid  pro- 
gress.    Frederick,  uiifortuimtely,   involved  Denmark  in    the 
struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  France,  bj 
joining  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  nations,  and  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  was  the  result.  In  1807  England  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  demanding  the  custody  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
to  frustrate  Buonaparte's  intention  of  employing  it  against 
England.     The  demand  was  refused,  but  the  bombaidm^it  of 
his  city  forced  the  regent  to  compliance.      On   Frederii^i 
accession  he  became  the  ally  of  France,  and  the  English  cap- 
tured 600  Danish  vessels.     In  1809  Gustavns  lY.  of  Sweden 
projected  an  attack  on  Denmark,  and  Frederick  pi^parsd  fers 
counter-invasion   of  Sweden,   from    Norway    and    Deninaxk, 
assisted  by  Bemadotte  and  the  French  forces.     The  death  cf 
Gustavus   allayed  the  strife.     Bemadotte  soon  after  beouM 
Kiug  of  Sweden,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  Finland  to  SiUBia» 
on   condition  of  receiving  Norway  instead.     This  was  dfeoted 
in  1814.     The  British  retained  nothing  but  Heligoland.    Den- 
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mark*s  comtuerce  was  rained,  and  there  was  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy in  1813.  The  country  did  not  recover  its  prosperity 
till  afler  the  death  of  Frederidc 

Napoleon  I.  (a.d.  1769-1821 ;  r.  1804),  by  birth  a  Corsican, 
and  educated  as  a  soldier.     At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he 
sided  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  island,  and  took  refuge 
in  France.     He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  murderous  attack  on 
the  royal  family,  but  resented  it.  On  behalf  of  "  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,"  he  was  soon  in  command  against  the  English, 
and  expelled  them   from  Toulon.     On  RobespieiTe*s  death  a 
Directory  was  constituted,  and  Napoleon  (April,  1796)  became 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  in.  Italy.     Piedmont  submitted. 
The  Austrians  were  defeated  at  Lodi  Bridge,  and  Lombardy 
was  conquered,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua,  which  eventually 
capitulated  (April,  1797).  Venice  next  fell,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.     Helvetic,  Batavian,  Ligurian,  and  Roman 
republics  were  also  constituted,  and  the  pope  was  carried  off, 
to  die  in  France  (1799).     The  Directory,  afraid  of  their  own 
general,  sent  him  to  Egypt^  with  the  idea  of  founding  an  eastern 
empire ;  but  under  pi'etext  of  delivering  Egypt  from  the  Mame- 
lukes.    Meanwhile  Nelson   followed  him,  and  destroyed  his 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  (1798).     An  expedition  to  Syria 
was  defeated  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre.     Meanwhile  the 
allies  took  courage,  and  recovered  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, in  one  campaign,  under  Suwarrow  and  the  Archduke 
Charles.     An  attack  on  France  failed,  and  Massena  beat  the 
Russians  in  Switzerland.     Napoleon  abandoned  Egy|)t,  to  dis- 
miss the  Directory,  and  established  himself  the  first  of  three 
consuls,  with  a  senate  and  new  constitution,  in  his  renowned 
**  Code  Civil."     Crossing  the  St.   Bernard,  he   fell  upon  and 
routed  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  (1800).     In  1803  he  collected 
"  the  army  of  England,"  at  Boulogne ;  England,  Austria,  and 
Russia  united  against  him.     Recaptured  Vienna,  and  there 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Traflcdgar.    At  Austerlits 
he  vanquished  Russians  and  Austrians.     His  brother  Joseph 
was  made  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Louis  was  King  ot 
Holland.     Jerome,  his  uncle,  was  King  of  Westphalia.     He 
conquered  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  and  entered  Berlin,  whence 
he  decreed  the  blockade  of  Britain.     Russia  and  England  alone 
remained  to  trouble  him.     Joseph  was  now   made   King  ot 
Spain.     His   marshals  were  left  to  defend  him   against  the 
English,  while  he  himself  went  to  reduce  the  Austrians  again 
at  WagrauL     He  collected  an  army  of  650,000  men  at  Dt^^«a 
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(1812),  from  these  various  coDqiiered  |)eop1e8,  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Hussia.  AtUr  severe  struggles,  he  was  driven  back 
ui>on  Moscow  ;  it  was  set  on  fire ;  but  Na}>oleou  held  the  ruins 
for  a  month,  proj>osing  peace.  Compelled  to  evacuate,  lie  com- 
menced the  terrible  retreat  in  winter,  when  his  army  was 
destroyed  by  cold,  and  the  muixlerous  attacks  of  the  Russians. 
Na)K)leon  and  a  small  remnant  only  reached  Paris.  A  new 
army  was  raised  to  meet  the  allien  ;  he  conquered  at  Liitzen, 
but  sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  Leiimc.  The  allies  then 
invaded  France.  Paris  capitulated ;  Naj)oleon  alniicated.  He 
was  carried  captive  to  Elba.  He  was  not  there  a  year  before 
the  allies  heard  of  his  landing  at  Cannes.  From  Paris  he 
attJicked  the  Prus-sians,  and  beat  Blucher  at  Ligny ;  but  Welling- 
ton routeil  the  FriMich  at  Quatre  Bi'as,  and  then  took  his  stand 
at  Waterloo,  covering  Brussels,  with  the  intention  of  deciding 
the  stnijigle.  Exhausting  the  French,  by  receiving  and  repel- 
ling their  attacks,  Wellington  was  immovable.  The  Prussians, 
under  Blucher,  arrived  late  in  the  day,  instead  of  the  reinforce- 
ments anxiously  awaited  by  Na[)oleon.  The  English  now 
advanced.  Napoleon  abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  to  Paris; 
40,000  French  fell,  and  50  of  their  guns — of  which  they  had  a 
su}K»rior  numlwr — were  Ciiptured.  The  Chambers  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  or  his  son.  He  tried  to  escape  to  America, 
and  was  sent  pri.soner  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died. 

Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of)  (a.d.  1769-1852). 
At  the  age  of  2 1 «  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  at  2G  had  command  of  a  regiment  sent  to  retrieve  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Nether 
lands.  By  his  consummate  prudence  and  tact,  he  secured 
the  retreat  of  the  British  army,  in  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  In  1797  Colonel  Wellealey  was 
employed  in  India,  against  Tip]K)o  Saib,  who  was  instigated 
to  revolt  by  Napoleon.  He  captui-ed  the  Camatic,  took 
Agra  and  Delhi,  the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  frus- 
trated French  intrigue.  He  landed  in  Portugal  (1809),  to 
m(H3t  the  French,  beat  them  at  Talavera,  and  wasted  the 
army  of  Massena,  by  leading  him  upon  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  during  winter.  Then  sweeping  over  Spain,  reconquered 
all  that  had  been  taken,  forced  Joseph  Bonapaite  out  of 
Madrid,  and  by  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  drove  tlie  French, 
terribly  cut  up,  over  the  Pyreunees.  Wellington  followed,  and 
at  Eoixleaux  he  ei*ected  the  Bourbon  standnrd.  Wellington 
|MUiacd  through  all  the  stages  of  nobility  at  one  stroke,  and 
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received  the  highest  honours  frcm  the  allies.  On  Napoleon's 
escape  froija  Elba,  Wellinsftou  commanded  the  British-Grerman 
troops,  and  Blucher  the  Prussians.  The  French  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  a  homogeneous  army — in  cavahy  and  artillery  ;  but 
the  English  squares  and  the  bayonet  stood  the  murderous  fire 
and  charge  of  the  enemy  till  the  Prussians  arrived.  They  then 
advanced,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  to  Paris.  In  1828 
Wellington  became  Prime  Minister,  as  head  of  the  Tories.  He 
dealt  with  the  difficult  question  of  Ireland,  and,  in  spite  of  great 
opposition,  passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (1829),  incurring 
a  storm  of  invective,  and  actually  fighting  a  duel  with  the 
young  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  The  nation  demanded  "  reform." 
Wellington  declared  against  any  change  of  the  representation, 
and  became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  land.  A  revo- 
lution was  imminent,  but  the  Tory  party  gave  way.  In  1834 
the  ill-feeling  was  allayed,  and  he  was  again  in  office  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Though  opposed  to  free  ti-ade,  he  gave  way,  and 
prevented  a  collision  between  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Long 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Peel  ministry,  in  1846,  he  continued 
to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  sort  of  distinct  power  in  the  State,  having  quite 
regained  the  love  and  i*everence  of  the  people.  As  a  general, 
that  can  be  said  of  him  which  cannot  even  be  said  of  Napoleon 
— he  never  miscalculated,  never  made  a  mistake,  prepared  him- 
self for  every  contingency,  and  was  equally  master  of  defensive 
as  of  oflfensive  warfare. 

Arakcejefp  (Count  Alexis)  (a.d.  1769-1834),  famous  for 
his  institution  of  military  colonies  in  Russia,  which  excited  the 
peasantry  to  revolt,  and  led  to  the  decimation  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. The  plan  never  took  root ;  and  under  Alexander  IL 
ArakcejefF  was  neglected,  and  the  scheme  abandoned. 

CasUereagh  {Robert  Stewart^  Marquis  of  Loyidonderry)  (a.d. 
1769-1822).  He  rose  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland,  and  concerted  the  scheme  of  the  union  with 
England.  On  the  completion  of  the  Union  he  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  Imperial  Government,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Aflfairs.  In  1814  he  was  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  and  at 
Vienna,  for  the  treaties  of  peace,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
France.  Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  his  mind  having  been  overwrought  by  excessive 
attention  to  public  affairs. 

Malcolm  [Sir  John)  (a.d.  1769-183.3),  a  distinguished  soldier, 
diplomatist,  and  governor  of  Bombay.    He  commend^  Vivoi^R^ 
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to  Lord  Wellesley,  hj  his  knowledge  of  the  langaages  and 
political  state  of  India.  He  was  employed  in  important 
missions  to  Persia,  with  great  suooess.  He  wrote  aevend  works 
on  Persia  and  India. 

Mehemet  Ali  (Pacha  op  Egypt)  (a.d.  1769-1849  ;  b.  1799), 
bom  the  same  year  as  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  eastern  potentate  of  modem  times.  On  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Egypt  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
reduction  of  the  country  to  order,  massacred  the  Turkish  Mame- 
lukesy  at  a  feast  to  which  he  had  invited  them,  reduced  the 
Wahabees,  by  his  son  Ibraham  Pacha,  and  established  the 
institutions  of  western  Europe,  with  toleration  to  all  Chxiatian 
subjects.  He  carried  out  bis  reforms  by  forced  labour  ;  and 
under  his  tyranny,  which  was  severe,  E^pt  became  wealthy 
and  powerful.  The  Sultan  gladly  sought  his  help,  for  the 
reduction  of  Greece,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  msJcing  him- 
self independent  of  the  Porte.  He  twice  overran  Syria,  and 
threatened  Constantinople  ;  but  this  scheme  was  frustrated 
each  time  by  the  interference  of  England  and  France  ;  and  Syria 
was  forcibly  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Net  (Marshal)  (a.d.  1769-1815),  one  of  Napoleon's  generals, 
greatly  distinguished  under  Massena,  and  at  the  triumph  of 
Hohenlinden.  He  married  an  intimate  friend  of  Hortense 
Beauhamais.  He  was  entnisted  with  the  army  of  Boulogne, 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  But  it  was  the  preservation  of 
the  French  army  from  total  destruction,  by  his  authority, 
during  the  retreat  from  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  whidi 
crowned  him  with  fame.  At  Waterloo  he  had  five  hoiaet 
killed  under  him,  and  was  torn  from  the  heaps  of  slain,  having 
fought  in  mad  desperation.  The  Bourbonists  seized  him,  and 
the  peers  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  traitor,  for  joining 
Napoleon  the  second  time,  and  he  was  shot. 

CuviER  (a.d.  1769-1831),  a  Swiss,  a  most  distinguished 
naturalist,  also  a  writer  and  statesman.  By  the  study  of  anato* 
mical  structure,  he  could  from  a  fragment  of  creatures  extinct^ 
re-create  the  entire  form,  and  describe  the  habits,  Ac.  of  the 
creature  so  reconstructed.  Napoleon  employed  him  as  a  minister 
of  education,  and  his  labours  followed  the  conqueror  in  re- 
organising the  foreign  universities  of  Italy,  Holland,  ke.  He 
published  "  Les  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  surface  da 
Globe,"  ''Recherches  sur  les  Osseroens  Fossiles  dea  Quadm- 
pddes,"  <*Le  Rdgne  Animal,"  Ac 
Humboldt  (of  Berlin)  (a.d.   1769-1859)  a  natundiat  ni 
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traveller.  He  appears  to  have  travelled  everywhere  in  search 
of  facts  and  specimens,  and  to  have  been  so  zealous  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,  that  he  wounded  himself  to  apply  the  wires  of  a 
battery  to  his  own  muscles  to  test  the  effect  In  chemistry  he 
worked  with  Arago,  Cuvier,  and  Gaj  Lussac.  By  close  obser- 
vation of  the  movements  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle  every 
half  hour  for  several  nights  aud  days,  he  discovered  the  existence 
of  magnetic  storms.  He  wi*ote  much ;  but  his  great  work  is 
the  ^*  Cosmos/'  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  He  spent  much  of  his  life  at  Paris,  but  died  at 
Berlin.  He  had  a  brother  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and 
philologist. 

Brunei  {Sir  Mark  Isambard)  (a.d.  1769-1849),  of  French 
origin,  was,  as  a  youth,  thoroughly  unteachable ;  all  efforts  failed 
to  secure  progress  in  study.  Mechanical  contrivance  was  his 
sole  delight  A  desii'e  to  enter  the  navy  introduced  him  to  the 
study  of  Euclid,  which  he  devoured  like  a  novel,  and  never 
needed  to  read  a  proposition  twice  to  master  its  principle.  At 
the  Revolution  he  escaped  to  America,  and  having  invented 
some  ingenious  ship-block  machinery,  he  established  himself  at 
Portsmouth  in  England,  and  effected  a  saving  to  the  government 
of  £20,000  a  year,  and  they  gave  him  two-thirds  of  that  amount 
for  his  invention.  The  circular  saw  and  knife,  and  railway 
termini  roofs  were  his  de\ice,  also  the  first  double-acting  marine 
engine,  first  tried  at  Margate,  where  the  people  were  so  hostile 
as  to  refuse  Brunei  accommodation  for  the  night,  even  in  the 
hotels  !  His  most  daring  work  was  the  Thames  Tunnel,  pro- 
nounced by  scientific  men  as  utterly  impracticable,  and 
demanding  the  most  extraordinary  engineering  craft  It  had 
been  twice  attempted  and  failed.  It  cost  £450,000,  and 
occupied  about  twenty  yeara  (1823-1843).  A  tunnel  con- 
structed in  1869  by  Mr.  Barlow,  has  been  quietly  effected  in 
less  than  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000  !  Such  is  the  progress 
of  science. 

SouLT  (Marshal)  (a.d.  1769-1851),  the  son  of  a  peasant^ 
first  distinguished  against  the  Bussians  and  Anstrians  in 
Switzerland.  He  followed  Massena  to  Italy.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  army  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  but  Napoleon  had  to  meet  a  third  coalition,  and 
marched  with  Soult  to  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  By  seizing 
the  heights  of  Pratzen,  foolishly  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  Sonlt 
secured  this  victory,  and  was  made  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  He 
was  despatched  to  Spain^  with  the  proud  order  to  dm^  ^\£ 
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John  Moore  and  his  troops  into  the  sea.  He  appears  to  have 
been  ill-matched  against  Wellington,  and  suffered  terrible  and 
final  deieat  at  Toulouse,  just  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
He  gave  in  his  submission  to  Louis  XVIII.,  but  speedily  joined 
Napoleon  on  his  return,  and  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo. 
He  was  several  times  prime  minister,  and  represented  France 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Laurrence  (Thomas^  Sir)  (a.d.  1769-1830).  He  succeeded 
West  as  ju-esident  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  an  inn- 
keeper's son,  who,  as  a  mere  child,  chalked  off  sketches  of  his 
father's  customers.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  started  as  a  crayon 
portrait  painter  at  Oxford  and  Bath  with  extraoi-dinary  success. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  adopted  oils,  and  had  a  large 
practice  in  London.  His  facility  in  portraying  ladies  and 
children  was  his  peculiar  excellence,  though  he  rarely  executed 
more  than  the  heads. 

Beethoven  (Ludwio  von)  (a.d.  1770-1827),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Germany's  musicians.  He  owed  his  early  education 
in  music  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  recognised  his 
talent.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  i)erformed  the  fugues  of 
Bach,  and  at  tc»n  composed  three  sonatas  with  variations,  which 
Sterkel  doubti*d  his  ability  to  play ;  however,  he  convincingly 
performed  these,  and  im])rovised  variations  in  the  manner  of 
Sterkel  himself.  He  ultimately  settled  at  Vienna.  In  1796 
he  lost  his  hearing,  which  rendered  him  suspicious  and  morose, 
and  created  a  great  difficulty  in  his  chosen  profession.  The 
number  of  his  symphonies  and  oi*atonas  is  very  great.  Bema- 
dotte  suggested  a  composition  in  honour  of  Buonaparte,  the 
republican  general.  A  colossal  work  of  Beethoven's  very  best 
was  ihe  result.  When  he  heard  that  Napoleon  had  assumed 
the  crown,  he  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  score,  but 
it  was  rescued  as  "  Sinfonia  Eroica."  His  symphony  in  C 
minor,  and  the  "  Sinfonia  Pastorale,"  are  two  of  his  finest 
pieces. 

Frederick  William  III.  (a.d.  1770-1840),  King  of  Pmssia. 
He  was  involved  in  the  European  struggle  of  Napoleon,  and 
lost  so  much  of  his  kingdom  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  conditimi 
of  governor  of  a  petty  state.  By  his  wise  policy  in  removii^ 
the  restrictions  of  commerce,  by  abolishing  many  of  the  privil^es 
of  the  nobility,  establishing  the  ZoUvereiriy  and  retrenching 
expenditure,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
Prussia.     By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
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recovered  its  territory.  The  one  blot  on  his  reign  is  the 
deception  practised  on  his  people  respecting  the  promised  con- 
stitution. 

Park  (Mungo)  (a.d.  1770-1805),  a  celebrated  African  explorer, 
commissioned  by  our  govemment  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
Niger. 

Huskisson  (William,  Right  Hon,)  (a.d.  1770-1830),  one  of  the 
earliest  official  inau^urators  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy  of 
free  ti*ade.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
delivered  a  speech  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  denouncing 
the  issue  of  assignats  for  eighty-four  millions  sterling.  He 
continued  to  study  the  currency  and  principles  of  trade,  and 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  killed  at  the 
opening  of  the  Liver|K>ol  and  Manchester  railway. 

Canning  (George)  (a.d.  1770-1827).  He  rose  to  be  Prime 
^linister,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  "  an  adventurer,"  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  gi-eat  ruling  families.  As  Foreign  Secretaiy 
he  committed  England  to  the  alliance  with  Spain.  He  opposed 
the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline.  He  was  made 
Governor-General  of  India  (1822).  He  succeeded  Castlereagh 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  from  that  time,  united  with  Huskisson, 
he  reversed  the  policy  of  his  whole  life.  He  renounced  "  the 
Holy  Alliance,"  a  congress  of  royal  families,  pledged  to  support 
each  other  by  ibrce  of  arms,  and  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  of  every  state,  and  introduced  the  nonrintervention 
policy.  He  advocated  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  but 
opposed  the  claims  of  Nonconformists,  and  was  generally  averse 
to  home  i-eform.  As  an  orator  **  he  almost  constrained  men 
to  kneel  in  admiration  at  his  feet." 

Hegel  (Georoe  W.  F.)  (a.d.  1770-1831),  a  German  philo- 
sopher and  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy.  He 
was  professor  at  Jena,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  A  pupil  of 
Schelling,  he  rejected  his  intellectual  intuition^  but  clung  to 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  ideal  and  real,  the  subjective 
and  objective  ;  but  the  ex}K>sition  of  his  views  is  far  from  clear, 
and  his  popularity  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
discordant  theories  claim  Hegel  as  their  founder.  He  wrote  the 
"  Phenomenology  of  the  Mmd,"  "  Logic,*'  and  "  Encylopfedia 
of  Philosophical  Sciences." 

Codrington  (Sir  Edward)  (a.d.  1770-1851),  He  served  with 
distinction  at  Trafalgar,  and  received  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  in  1826.     In  combination  with  France 
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and  Russia,  he  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Kayarino,  when 
Greece  was  struggling  for  independence,  the  attainment  of 
which  this  act  greatly  facilitated. 

Jenkinaan  (Robert  Banks,  Lord  Liverpool)  (a.d.  1770-1808). 
He  succeeded  Pitt  in  the  premiership.  He  .was  likewise  a 
political  writer.  A  work  of  his  on  the  coinage  laid  down 
principles  which  continue  to  govern  the  Mint.  Another  work 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  England  against  the  Dutch,  in  con- 
veying material  of  war  to  the  French,  though  professing 
neutrality. 

Thobwaldsem  (a.d.  1770-1844),  a  Danish  sculptor,  in  high 
repute  for  his  art  One  of  his  most  interesting  monuments 
is  the  wounded  lion,  cut  in  the  solid  natural  rock,  at  Lucerne, 
to  commemorate  the  hH  of  the  patriot  soldiers  of  Helvetia^ 
Thorwaldsen  left  his  property  and  many  of  his  works  to  found 
a  museum  at  Copenhagen. 

Wordsworth  {William)  (a.d.  1770-1850),  a  poet  of  high  rank. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Lloyd, 
in  attempting  what  is  called  the  regeneration  of  English  poetiy. 
<*  Lyrical  Ballads  *'  then  appeared,  and  were  treated  with  great 
contempt.  His  chief  works  are,  "  The  Excursion,"  and  "  The 
Prelude;  or,  the  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,"  an  autobiographical 
poem. 

Montgomery  {James)  (a.d.  1771-1854),  a  poet,  who  wrote 
many  short  pieces,  and  some  hymns.  His  chief  work  is  the 
^'  Pelican  Island."  He  was  once  incarcerated  for  reprinting  a 
poem  on  "  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile,"  and  for  an  account  of  a 
riot  in  Sheffield 

Fellekbebo  (a.d.  1771-1844),  a  native  of  Berne,  whose 
mother  was  descended  from  Van  Tromp.  His  mother  directed 
Fellenberg*s  attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  their  need 
of  practical  education  to  fit  them  for  trade,  &c.  With  this  idea 
he  established  a  college  at  HofwyL  The  children  received  were 
bound  to  remain  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  the 
services  of  the  latter  period  might  compensate  for  the  expense 
of  the  whole  period,  and  so  render  the  institution  self-sustaining. 
An  industrial  school  for  girb  entirely  failed.  A  normal  school 
for  training  teachers,  and  a  school  for  children  of  the  upper 
classes,  were  attempted.  The  institution,  however,  depended 
solely  on  Fellenberg's  own  energies,  and  when  it  was  deprived 
of  them,  it  languished  and  became  extinct. 

Lingard  (John)  (a.d.  1771-1851),  a  Eoman  Catholic  hiiitQriaa 
of  England,    He  declined  the  presidency  of  Maynooth  College 
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His  history  was  composed  for  schools  of  his  co-religionists,  and 
was  rapidly  translated  in  Europe.     He  refused  a  ci^dinal's  hat. 

Smiih  (Sydney)  (a.d.  1771-1845).  He  entered  the  church  in 
obedience  to  his  father,  himself  desiring  the  bar.  He  was  the 
promoter  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview."  This  magazine  boldly 
attacked  the  abuses  of  the  day,  and  the  favourite  prejudices  of 
the  multitude,  the  court,  and  the  government.  Smith's  articles 
were  so  full  of  caustic  wit  and  racy  writing,  as  to  ensure  them 
wide  circulation.  But  for  the  timidity  of  the  Whigs  on  the 
subject  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop. 
He  attained  only  to  a  prebend's  stall  at  St  Paul's,  and  on  this 
occasion  produced  the  popular  squib  of  Mrs.  Partington  battling 
against  the  ocean  with  a  mop  ! 

Owen  {Robert)  (a.d.  1771-1861),  a  socialist,  who  set  himself 
to  reform  society.  At  first,  establishing  himself  on  the  Clyde, 
at  New  Lanark,  as  a  millowner,  he  constructed  a  "  model  com- 
munity," which  attracted  great  attention.  He  afterwards 
broached  tenets  wholly  opposed  to  Christian  revelation,  de- 
clared man  to  be  the  helpless  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
religions  only  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  He  tried  his  com- 
munistic system  at  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  and  failed.  His  efforts, 
by  lecturing  and  publishing,  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
He  also  adopted  the  spirit-rapping  delusions. 

Senefelder  (a.d.  1771-1834),  inventor  of  Lithography. 
Unable  to  afford  to  print  the  comedies  he  wrote  for  the  stage, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  he  tried  etching  on  copper,  but  this 
exceeded  his  means.  He  then  adopted  stone,  writing  with  a 
thick  ink,  applying  an  acid,  and  so  producing  a  raised  character. 
A  later  process  suggested  itself,  by  which  the  stone  received  a 
drawing,  made  with  some  greasy  substance,  and  this  drawing 
imbibed  an  ink  of  like  composition,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  grease  in  the  several  parts  of  the  drawing. 

ScHWARTZEKBERO  (Prince)  (a.d.  1771-1817),  an  Austrian 
general.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  i*evolutionaxy 
France,  and  with  a  small  force  of  Austiians  and  English  he  routed 
20,000  French  near  Cambray.  After  the  battle  of  Wagram 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  com- 
manded the  Austrian  army,  furnished  by  treaty  to  the  French. 
At  Leipsic  he  held  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  armies,  and 
twice  entered  Paris  as  conqueror. 

ScoU  (Sir  Walter)  (a.d.  1771-1832),  the  greatest  literary 
man  of  his  time.  In  his  youth  he  became  &imiliar  with  the 
l^nds  of  Scotland,  and  gifted  as  a  story-teller.    His  fixst  i^mV 
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lication  wafl  a  translation  of  Burger's  German  ballade  His 
**  Lay  of  the  Last  Minntrel ''  at  once  declared  him  to  be  a  poet 
of  the  first  rank.  "  Marmion ;  or,  the  Tale  of  Floddeiv,"  foUowed, 
and  then  the  romantic  '*  Lady  of  the  Lake."  He  was  an  earlj 
contributor  to  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  At  t^is  time  Byron 
became  the  favourite  poet,  and  Scott  ^ve  himself  to  novel- 
writing.  His  first  work  was  **  Waverley,"  and  this  was 
succee<led  by  a  marvellous  series  of  works,  wonderful  alike  for 
the  i-apidity  of  their  production  and  for  their  seraphic  delineations 
of  character.  He  built  Abbot'^ford,  and  made  extensive  pui^ 
chases  of  land,  and  entertained  the  thought  of  establishing  a 
distinct  branch  of  his  border  clan.  He  accepted  payments  by 
bills  from  his  publisher,  in  advance  for  works  yet  unwritten  ; 
and  the  publishing  firm  in  which  he  became  a  private  partner, 
failed,  and  involved  Scott  in  its  ruin.  He  refused  to  com- 
pound as  a  bankrupt,  promising  to  clear  off  all  liabilities,  if  time 
were  allowed.  In  four  years,  by  hard  writing,  he  paid  off 
£70,000  of  what  he  owed.  In  1831  the  Gk)vernment  placed  a 
ship  of  war  at  his  disposal,  that  he  might  recruit  his  health, 
after  the  severe  toil  of  tliis  honoumble  liquidation. 

Ricardo  {David)  (a.d.  1772-1823),  a  political  economist.  He 
wrote  on  the  price  of  bullion,  the  price  of  corn,  the  profits  of 
stock,  the  funding  system,  and  on  political  economy  and  taxa- 
tion.    He  showed  that  labour  is  the  great  regulator  of  value. 

Coleridge  (Samuel  Taylor)  (a.d.  1772-1834),  a  speculative 
philosopher,  und  a  follower  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  He  "  makes 
the  senses  out  of  the  mind,  and  not  as  Locke,  the  mind  out  of 
the  senses/*  As  a  theological  thinker,  he  published  "  Aids  to 
Reflection,'*  a  very  remarkable  book.  As  a  poet,  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner"  is  his  most  enduring  poem.  He  greatly  impaired  his 
usefulness  by  the  ruinous  and  fatal  habit  of  opium-taking. 

Lyndtmrst  (Copley^  Lord)  (a.d.  1772-1863),  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  He  won  great  renown  in  the  prosecution  of  tiie 
Cato-street  conspirators,  by  his  tact  in  the  case  of  Qaeen 
Caroline,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Small  v.  Attwood.  Thrice  he  became  Chancellor,  and 
was  leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  Lonls. 

Hogg  {James)  (a.d.  1772-1835),  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd" of 
Scotland.  His  poems  abound  in  folk-lore^  The  best  is  "  The 
Queen's  Wake."  Of  his  prose  writings,  "The  Shepherd's 
Calendar"  is  a  touching  picture  of  pastoral  life. 

ExoHiEN  (Louis  Henri  de  Bourbon)  (a.d.  1772-1804),  a 
Prench  duke,  distinguished  in  arms  with  Prince  Conde.     Siuh 
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pected  of  conspiring  against  the  First  Consul,  he  was  seized  on 
the  neutral  territory  of  Strasburg,  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  and 
the  same  night  put  to  death,  and  buried  in  a  ditch,  without 
legal  process,  and  without  any  reliable  evidence ;  an  act  of 
cowardly  assassination,  staining  the  fame  of  Napoleon.  He 
thought  to  strike  terror,  by  ridding  himself  of  one  whose 
courage  and  enterprise  he  feared. 

ScHLEGEL  (Karl  F.)  (ad.  1772-1829).  A  brother  of  Pro- 
feasor  A.  W.  Von  Schlegel,  a  poet  and  literary  character. 
His  "  Lucinde"  rendered  him  notorious,  if  not  famous,  being  a 
glorification  of  sensuality,  and  praised  by  Schleiermacher  and 
others  of  like  rank.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Jena.  He  turned  Koman  Catholic,  and  then  resided  at  Vienna, 
and  there  wrote  on  Literature  and  the  Philosophy  of  History. 
These  brothers  are  considei*ed  as  the  founders  of  the  Komantic 
school  of  Grerman  literature. 

Louis  Philippe  (a.d.  1773-1850 ;  r.  1830),  King  of  the  French, 
eldest  son  of  "  Egalite "  of  the  first  Revolution.  He  was 
educated  by  Mde.  de  Genlis  on  the  plan  of  Rousseau's  "  Emile." 
Thus  prepared  for  the  Revolution,  he'  became  a  member  of 
the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  was  employed  in  the  army.  The  Con- 
vention su8[)ectiug  the  designs  of  Dumouriez  to  claim  for  him 
the  kingship,  he  fied  to  Austria.  He  became  a  teacher  in 
Switzerland,  and  visited  the  United  States.  When  Napoleon 
was  exiled,  Louis  Philippe  was  received  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
was  regarded  yet  more  favourably  by  Charles  X.  After  the 
revolution  of  the  three  days  Louis  Philippe  was  called  upon  by 
the  Chambers  to  take  the  crown.  In  most  difficult  times  he  was 
sustained  by  ministei-s  of  imusual  ability.  But  ultimately  the 
restless  element  of  democratic  and  socialist  propagandism  pre- 
vailed, and  the  King  took  refuge  in  England 

Mill  {Jaittss)  (a.d.  1773-1836),  a  writer  on  political  economy. 
Author  of  "A  History  of  British  India,"  and  a  large  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

Holland  (/y.  R.  Fox,  Lord)  (a.d.  1773-1840),  a  Whig  states- 
man, descendant  of  the  celebrated  Fox,  and  himself  a  distiu- 
guLsheJ  debater.  His  recorded  protests  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  furnish  a  summary  of  Whig  policy  during  his  time. 
Holland  House  became  a  celebrated  resort  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  age. 

Mktternich  (Clement,  Prince  de)  (a.d.  1773-1859),  an 
eminent  statesman  of  Austria.  He  acted  as  secretary  at  the 
Congress  of  Hadstadt  (1799),  became  amba&sador  at  St.  Peters- 
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hurg  (1802),  Dre8den,  Berlin  (1805),  and  Paris  (1806),  after 
the  humiliating  treaty  of  Presburg.  In  1809  he  raooeeded 
Count  Stadion  as  Chancellor  of  State,  and  continued  to  exercise 
supreme  control  for  forty  years.  He  sought  to  raise  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  country  by  inducing  Napoleon  I.  to  renounce 
his  Empress,  Josephine,  for  an  Austrian  archduchess,  and  he 
escorted  Marie  Louise  to  Paris.  On  the  disaster  attending 
Napoleon  in  Russia,  Mettemich  joined  the  Grand  Alliance, 
and  on  the  field  of  Leipzic  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  He  presided  over  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815).  He 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  a 
determined  opponent  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 
The  revolutions  of  1848  caused  him  to  flee  from  Vienna,  but 
he  returned  in  1851,  though  he  never  again  assumed  oflice. 

SiSMONDi  (A.D.  1773-1842),  an  historian  of  Italian  origin,  a 
Protestant  refugee  at  Geneva,  and  sometime  resident  in  England. 
He  wrote  *'  Sur  la  Richesse  Commerciale,"  a  history  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  and  his  great  work  "  Histoire  des  Fran^aia" 
He  was  one  of  the  literary  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet 

BiOT  (A.D.  1774-1>^62),  a  French  philosopher,  devoted  to 
optical  discovery,  and  the  polarization  of  light.  He  devised  a 
theory  of  "  moveable  polarization,"  or  the  oscillation  of  the 
molecules  of  light  traversing  certain  crystals.  He  divided  the 
doubly-refracting  crystals  into  negative  and  positive,  **  polarisa- 
tion quartzeuse,"  and  '' polarization  berilleuse."  Aaded  by 
Seebeck  of  Berlin,  he  ahso  discovered  the  '*  circular  polaria- 
tion ''  of  the  essential  oils,  and  other  fluids. 

Bell  {Sir  Cftarles)  (a.d.  1 774-1842),  a  physiologist  and  suigeon, 
famed  for  "  The  Anatomy  of  Expression,"  which  demonstrates 
how  muscular  movements  imprint  the  passions  on  the  features 
of  man,  and  for  "  The  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  of 
the  Hand,  as  evincing  Design.'"  He  published  also  the  ex- 
periments he  made  on  the  nerves  and  musclesi,  proving 
that  which  Yv^illis  suspected,  that  certain  of  the  nerves  are 
exclusively  sensory,  while  others  are  exclusively  mator^  thou^ 
both  sets  are  bound  up  like  telegraph  wii-es  in  the  same  sheatk 
Bell  is  considered  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  nervous  system. 

Ampi^rs  (ANDBi:)  (a.d.  17751836),  a  French  mathematicisn 
and  physicist,  who  made  his  reputation  by  the  "  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Games  of  Chance,"  demonstrating  the  danger  of 
ipambling  ^fen  on  ^r  terms.  In  1820  he  founded  the  scienoe 
#f  electmidynamios. 

aComM  (Danid)  (a-P.  1775-1847).     He  was  educated  as  a 
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lawyer*  He  was  an  early  witness  of  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  which  probably  moderated  his  "agitation''  in 
Irelaod.  He  became  the  advocate  of  "Catholic  Emaucipatiou," 
and  "  The  Repeal  of  the  Union."  When  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, he  refdsed  the  ezdnsive  oaths,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
country  was  so  great  that  civil  war  was  averted  only  by  the 
timely  concession  of  Peel  and  Wellington,  who  passed  "  The 
Emancipation  Act."  "Repeal"  was  the  next  question,  and 
the  great  "  Agitator  "  so  wrought  up  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
that  it  became  necessary  to  seize  him.  He  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  sedition,  and  while  he  was  incarcerated,  other 
demagogues  bid  for  public  favour,  and  0*Connell  never  regained 
his  prestige. 

Lamb  {Charlea)  (a.d.  1775-1834),  a  distinguished  English 
humorist.  He  was  destined  for  holy  orders,  but  an  impediment 
in  his  speech  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention,  and 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  Office.  He  solaced  himself 
by  authorship.     His  standard  work  is  "  Essays  of  Elia." 

Turner  (Joseph)  (a.d.  1775-1851),  a  celebrated  landscape 
painter,  whose  father  was  a  hair-dresser.  He  was  admitted  as 
an  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His 
early  style  was  that  of  Wilson  and  Claude,  but  he  soon  struck 
out  a  path  of  his  own.  This,  in  his  later  pictures,  became  wild, 
dashing,  and  mysterious,  poetic  perhaps.  He  bequeathed  his 
pictures  and  property  (£140,000)  to  the  nation.  His  last  noble 
work,  "  The  Fighting  T6meraire  tugged  to  her  berth  to  be  broken 
up,"  and  a  large  collection  of  his  pictures,  are  in  the  National 
(Gallery  and  the  Kensington  Museum. 

WestmacoU  {Sir  Bichard^  B.A,)  (a.d.  1775-1856),  a  monu- 
mental sculptor,  an  accomplished  artist  rather  than  a  man  of 
genius.  The  bronze  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  raised  by  the 
ladies  of  England  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000,  is  his  copy  of  the  statue  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  at 
Rome. 

ScHELUNO  (A.D.  1775-1854),  a  disciple  of  the  German  philo- 
sopher Fichte,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  at  Jena.  He 
lectured  against  the  obscure  system  of  Hegel,  at  Berlin,  but  he 
was  as  wanting  in  perspicuity  himself.  In  fact^  the  philosophical 
language  of  Germany  has  become  so  singular,  as  to  render  it 
unintelligible  to  all  out  of  that  family,  and  a  puzzlement  to  those 
that  are  of  it.  None  expressed  this  great  want  of  intelligibility 
better  than  Schelling,  but  he  laboured  under  the  defect  as  much 
as  any  writer.     The  "philosophic  positive"  of  Comte  is  indebted 
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largely  to  Schelling'a  attempts  to  ally  the  physica]  adences  with 
the  study  of  man. 

Landor  {W,  Savage)  (a.d.  1775-1864),  poet,  &a  He  served 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Florence.  He 
wrote  there  "  Gebir,  Count  Julian,"  **  Hellenics,"  <fec.  His 
principal  work  was  "  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men 
and  Statesmen."  His  somewhat  haughty  independence  and 
contempt  for  popularity  rejHjUed  more  than  he  otherwise 
attracted  ;  but  his  vigour,  slii-ewdness,  and  finished  style  of 
writing  will  cause  his  works  to  live. 

l>undo7iald {Earl Cochrane)  (a.d.  1775-1860).  Heirto  a  peerage, 
but  without  i*esources,he  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  energies. 
Ent^iring  the  navy,  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  daring  in  con- 
flict with  the  Spaniards.     In  the  Pallas  he  performed  such  deeds 
of  cool  valour  as  apj)ear  incredible, — everywhere  haunting  the 
enemy,  baffling  pursuit,  caj)turing  the  choicest  prizes,  and  com- 
mitting wholesale  havoc  amongst  the  enemy.    He  rendered  hhn- 
self  obnoxious  to  the  Admimlty,  by  his  denunciations  of  their 
mismanagement.     Yet  they  were  obliged  to  seek  his  help,  when 
the  French  fleet  escaped  Lord  Gambier,  at  Brest.     He  destroved 
some  portion  by  tire-ships,  and  struck  tenx>r  into  the  r«st.     He 
proposed  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,   but  his 
denunciation  of  the  Prize  Court  of  Malta  provoked  the  Govern- 
ment to  reject  his  ofl*er.     He  was  imprisoned   for  fraudulent 
speculations   on    the    Stock   Exchange,  i-e|x>rting   the    £dll   of 
Napoleon,  and  selling  out  when  the  funds  rose  in  consequence. 
He  interested  himself  afterwards  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Chili  republic,  and  the  empire  of  Brazil.     In  1830  the  Whigs 
felt  that  he   had    been  sacrificed  to  political  antagonism,  and 
restored  him  to  his  rank  and  honours.     He  produced  a  remark- 
able autobiography  some  time  before  his  death. 

Birkbeck  {George,  MD.)  (a.d.  1776-1841.)  At  twenty-five 
years  of  age  he  became  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Glasgow.  Finding  it  necessary  to  superintend  workmen  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  his  philosophical  instruments,  he  was 
struck  with  their  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  resolved  to 
establish  classes  for  them.  Hence  arose  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
Lord  Brougham,  Cobbett,  &c.,  assisted  him. 

NiEBUHR  (Barthold)  ( A.  1).- 1776-1831),  an  eminent  German 
historian  and  philologist  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg,  who 
laboured  chiefly  on  "  Die  Romische  Geschichte,"  reconstiiictiiig 
history  after  the  demolition  wrought  by  the  critics  on  ito 
fiiibulous  foundations. 
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FouQui  (A.D.  1777-1843),  a  German  poet  aod  novelist, 
distinguished  as  a  soldier.  His  early  pieces  were  formed  on 
Spanish  literature,  and  all  through  his  poems  the  spint  of  the 
troubadour  prevails.  His  masterpiece^s  are  the  summer  and 
winter  of  his  '*  Seasons."  "  Siutram  "  and  *'  Undine,"  an  allegory 
and  a  fairy  tale,  are  remarkable,  the  former  for  lofty  purpose 
and  grandeur,  the  latter  for  grace  and  tenderness. 

AlexandekI.  (a.d.  1777-1825;  r.  1801),  Emi)eror  of  Russia, 
eldest  son  of  Paul  I.,  who  appears  to  have  been  insane. 
Alexander  was  privy  to  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  which  opened  his  way  to  the  throne.  He  at  once 
instituted  a  variety  of  improvements,  beneficial  to  a  people 
oppressed  with  taxation,  <kc.  His  defeat  at  Austerlitz  broke 
up  his  first  alliance  against  France,  and  he  basely  treated  with 
Napoleon  for  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  He  publicly 
denounced  the  English  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  yet  pri- 
vately congratulated  the  British  Government.  He  wrested 
Finland  from  Sweden,  because  she  refused  to  close  her  ports 
to  English  commerce.  On  the  French  invasion  of  Russia,  he 
formed  a  coalition  of  the  Teutonic  populations,  and  gave  the 
death  blow  to  Napoleon's  ambition  at  Jjeif)sic.  He  entered 
"  the  Holy  Alliance,"  for  the  suppression  of  all  political  reforms. 
He  abolished  the  diet  of  Poland,  and  subject^  it  to  an  un- 
mitigated despotism. 

Ito88  (Sir  John)  (a.d.  1777-1856),  an  enterprising  navigator, 
who  was  detained  four  years  in  search  of  the  North-west 
Passage  (1829-33).  He  and  his  party  were  rescued  by  an 
English  whaler,  when  they  had  abandoned  their  own  vessel, 
and  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dragging  their  boats  over 
the  ice.  He  also  went  in  search  of  Franklin  and  his  missing 
expedition. 

JJume  (Joseph)  (a.d.  1777- 18 IS),  a  financial  reformer.  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  details  of  government 
departments.  When  any  measure  or  vote  was  proposed  savour- 
ing of  extravagance  or  jobbery,  every  one  looked  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Hume's  opinion.  He  was  in  the  van  of  progress,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  resistance  yield  to  acquiescence 
in  most  of  his  favourite  schemes. 

CErsted  (Hans  Christian)  (a.d.  1777-1851),  a  Swedish 
philosopher,  whose  investigations  in  electi-o-magnetics  have 
gained  him  repute,  and  he  laboured,  not  to  mystify,  but  to 
])opularize  science.  One  of  his  works  has  been  translated,  "  The 
Soul  in  Nature." 
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Bklzoni  (a.d.  1778-1823),  born  at  Padua,  but  by  adoption 
English,  he  was  educated  as  a  barber.  He  became  a  monk,  and 
was  engaged  in  hydraulic  engineeriug,  which  brought  him  to 
Holland  and  England.  But  lie  had  to  live  by  exhibitions  of 
strength  iu  the  streets — his  English  wife  collecting  the  pence. 
He  thus  attnicted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Salt,  English  consul  at 
Alexaudria.  He  made  some  money  by  |)erfonning  at  Astley's 
and  abroad,  and  so  reached  Alexandria  with  the  hydraulic 
machine  for  the  Pasha.  He  secured  many  treiisur^  in  Egypt 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  was  the  first  to  explore  the  buried 
secrets  of  that  wonderful  country.  He  died  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  Timbuctoo. 

FoscoLO  (A.D.  1778-1827),  an  Itiilian  poet  and  patriot,  author 
of  "Jacopo  Oi-tis,"  the  first  romance  known  in  Italy.  He 
says  of  it,  '*  It  is  the  book  of  my  heart,  in  which  I  {H>rtray  the 
times  and  mvself."  It  is  a  tale  of  love  and  suicide  :  but  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  Italian  life  and  scenery,  and  the 
slavery  of  a  nation,  are  wonderfully  treated.  His  great  poem 
is  "  1  Sepolcri,"  to  the  memory  of  Parini.  **  Le  Grazie,"  "  life 
of  Machiavelli,"  and  a  tragedy,  "  Agace,"  were  wiitten  in  re- 
tu*ement  at  Como.  An  exile  in  England,  he  wrote  for  the 
leading  reviews. 

GusTAVUS  IV.  (King  of  Sweden)  (a.d.  1778-1837  ;  B.  1792). 
He  adopted  the  policy  of  supporting  the  Bourbons,  and  styled 
himself  *' Champion  of  Marie  Antoinette."  He  was  at  Carlsruhe, 
endeavouring  to  form  a  coalition  against  Napoleon,  when  he 
heard  of  the  impnsonment  of  Piince  Enghien,  and  he  sent  ids 
adjutant  to  interfere,  but  too  late.  His  hati*ed  of  Napoleon 
became  so  intense,  that  he  broke  with  the  allies.  He  provoked 
rebellion  by  arbitraiily  seizing  the  treasure  of  the  NatioDal 
Bank  to  carry  out  hLs  schemes ;  he  was  seized  by  Aldercreuts 
and  the  westei*n  army,  and  he  and  liLs  heirs  were  deposed  for 
ever.     TliLs  opened  the  way  for  the  accession  of  Bemadotte. 

Davy  {Sir  Humphrey)  (a.d.  1778-1829),  a  celebrated  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  discovered  a  number  of  scientific 
fact^and  principles,  among  other  things,  that  most  useful  ^'safety 
lamp  "  for  minei*s,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earib^ 
and  the  princif)les  of  electro-chemistiy.  His  "Chemical  and 
Phiiosoj)hical  Researches  "  procui-ed  him  the  Professorship  of 
Chemistr}*  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Brougham  (Henry,  Lord)  (a.d.  1778-1868).  He  was  edu- 
cated us  a  lawyer,  and  hecanie  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  tbe 
champion  of  parliauienUiry  reform,  national  education,  and  fr» 
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universities,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  University. 
He  laboured  hard  to  reform  civil  and  criminal  law,  establishing 
law  courts,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  capital  pimish- 
ment  for  minor  offences,  such  as  sheep-stealing.  He  assisted  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  and  of  the  slave  trade 
with  Africa,  &c.  In  the  celebrated  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
was  her  Attorney-General,  and  won  great  popularity.  He  wrote 
"  The  Lives  of  Statesmen,  and  Men  of  Art  and  Science  under 
George  III.,"  several  treatises  on  light  and  optics,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review." 

I/aUam  {Henry)  (a.d.  1778-1859),  the  author  of  **The  Middle 
Ages,"  "Constitutional  History  of  England,"  and  "The  History 
of  the  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries." 

Bartolini  fA.D.  1778-1850),  the  greatest  of  modem  Italian 
sctilp^rs,  principally  famed  for  his  conception  of  a  group 
entitled  "  Charity."  His  excellence  lay  in  close  representation 
of  nature. 

De  Cakdolle  (a.d.  1778-1841),  a  distinguished  botanist  of 
Geneva,  author  of  "  ftegni  Vegetabilis  Systema  Naturale."  Ho 
was  associated  with  Cuvier  and  Lamarck. 

Emmety  Robert  (a.d.  1778-1803),  an  Irish  orator,  executed  for 
attempting  a  rebellion,  at  first  concerted  in  dependence  on  the 
co-operation  of  Napoleon,  who  held  communication  with  Emmet 
with  a  view  to  rouse  the  Irish,  while  making  a  descent  upon 
England.  He  had  an  elder  brother,  Thomas,  a  barrister^  who 
defending  one  accused  of  taking  the  United  Irishmen's  oath, 
wound  up  his  appeal  by  braving  the  law,  and  taking  the  same 
oath  in  court.  He  was  some  time  afterwards  in  Newgate,,  and 
his  wife  persisted  in  sharing  his  captivity.  He,  too,  endeavoured 
to  induce  Napoleon  to  invade  Ireland.  He  went  to  America, 
and  rose  to  be  Attorney-General  of  New  York^  and  died 
suddenly  in  court 

Hazliit  (a.d.  1778-1830).  Precocious  as- a  youth,  he  became 
an  independent  and  origixial  thinker.  He  wrote  many  books  ; 
but  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  ^  Principles  of  Human 
Action." 

Brown  (Thamcu)  (a.d.  1778-1820),  a  philosopher  of  Scotland, 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind."  Its  florid  style  was  so  novel  a  feature 
in  works  of  this  order,  that  the  book  attained  great  popularity. 

Berzelius  (a.d.  1779-1848),  a  Swedish  chemical  philosopher. 
He  established,  with  Dalton,  the  atomic  theory,  and  fixed  the 
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principles  of  analvti<*a1  chemistry.  He  showed  the  ironderfnl 
application  of  the  hlowpi|>e  to  analysLi,  and  wrote  fourteen 
volumes  on  chemical  science. 

JJenman  (Sir  Thonias)  (a.d.  1779-1854),  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge,  associateil  with  Lord  Brougham  in  advocating  inform, 
in  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  op|iosition  to  the  slave 
trade.     He  was  considered  to  be  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  judg«i 

Melbourne  (William  Lamb^  V\*count)  (a-D.  1779-1848),  a 
distinguished  statesman.  He  held  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
became  Secretary  for  the  Home  Di'imrtment  under  Earl  Grev, 
and  cleverly  brought  the  nation  thrt»ugh  a  period  bordering  on 
revolution.  Inceudi.jry  fii-es  in  the  country,  and  the  menace  of 
trade  unions  by  a  deputation  of  30,000  petitiouens  in  militarr 
array,  were  some  of  its  indications  (1834).  Lord  Melbourne 
then  became  Premier,  and  continued  so  under  Victoria,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  royal  duties  of  statecraft  with  exemplaiy 
tact  and  imi>artLality. 

Moi^re  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1779-1852),  the  national  poet  of 
Ireland  His  first  work,  a  tran.^lation  of  Anacreon,  waa 
dedicated  to  royalty.  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Little  "  followed.  He  challenged  successively  Jeffreys  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  Lorrl  Byron,  for  a  satire,  but  in 
each  case  the  duellists  became  fast  friends.  The  "Irish 
Melodies"  were  an  attempt  to  adapt  English  words  to  Irish 
airs.  His  oriental  romance  of  **  Lalla  Kookh  "  excited  grest 
enthusiasm,  and  bi*ought  him  £3,000.  It  was  translated  into 
Persian,  and  liecjime  quite  a  favourite  in  the  East.  In  prose, 
his  lite  of  Sheridan  was  a  mastequece.  His  last  work  was  a 
**  Historv  of  Ireland.'* 

Goiujh  (A.D.  1779-1869),  created  Viscount  for  his  brilliant 
military  career.  He  served  with  marked  distinction  in  the 
Peninsula,  dislodging  Soult  before  Oporto,  turning  the  Fi«icb 
at  Barossa  by  a  da«hiug  cavalry  charge,  and  capturing  Marahil 
Jourdan's  baton  at  Vittoria.  Then  in  China  (1840)  he  catotf 
the  supplies  ot  Nankin  by  ascending  the  unknown  river  with 
Admiml  Parker's  tleet,  foi-cing  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  and  the 
payment  of  twenty-one  million  dollars.  Then  in  India  he 
obtained  a  complete  conquest  over  the  Sikhs,  terminating  the 
war  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Goojerat.  He  took  leave  of  his 
troops  saying,  "That  which  Alexander  attempted,  the  Britiih 
army  has  accomplished.'' 

CampbeU  (Lord  John)  (a.d.  1779-1861),  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Chancellor.     He  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  eanyed  to 
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be  an  author,  by  his  works  on  "  The  Lives  of  the  Chancellors," 
and  ^*  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,*'  which  did  not  add  to  his 
reputation. 

Berangeb  (a.d.  1780-1857),  the  Bums  of  France,  the  poet 
of  the  people.  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  performed  the  graceful 
act  of  transferring  to  him  his  salary  as  meuiber  of  the  Institute. 
By  Napoleon  and  Charles  X.  he  was  pixwecuted  and  fined  for 
his  freedom  and  independence.  By  the  Republic  he  was 
carried  into  the  constituent  Assembly,  ill-suited  to  his  tastes. 
Napoleon  HI.  endeavoured  to  subsidize  him,  and  finally  ordered 
him  a  public  iuneral. 

CJialmers  (T/wnias)  (a.d.  1780-1847),  a  Scotch  divine.  In 
early  life  **  his  profession  was  the  pulpit,  but  his  pursuit  was 
science."  That  science  became,  however,  a  great  auxiliary  to 
his  pulpit  work.  He  met  the  sceptic  with  his  beautiful  '*  Dis- 
coui*ses  on  Asti'onomy,"  and  followed  these  by  a  series  known 
as  "  Commercial  Discourses."  He  was  an  oi-ator,  a  wonderful 
organizer  of  pastoral  usefulness  in  lay  agency,  (S:c.,  and  a  leader 
in  the  disruption  from  the  Established  Church,  known  as  the 
Free  Church  movement. 

Lansdovme  {llenry  Petty ^  MarquU)^  (a.d.  1780-1863),  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Earl  Granville,  in  **  the 
ministry  of  all  the  talents,"  and  he  was  several  times  President 
of  the  Council. 

Hame  (TIu>7nas  Harttoell)  {A.D.  1780-1862),  author  of  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures."  This 
work  procured  him  admission  to  holy  orders,  and  he  received 
several  honorary  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  England  and 
America. 

De  Wette  (a.d.  1780-1840),  an  eminent  German  theologian, 
professor  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Basle.  His  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  one  of  his  most  valuaVile  pert'ormances. 

Brauuarnais  (Euo^se  de)  (a.d.  1781-1824),  the  son  of 
Yicomte  de  Beauhamais  and  Jose{>hine,  afterwards  Emprewi. 
When  a  youth,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  his  parents.  He  afterwards  entered  the  army, 
and  demanded  the  sword  of  his  deceased  father  from  General 
Buonaparte.  Buonaparte  conceived  a  strong  fancy  for  him, 
and  he  became  his  aide-de-camp.  Buonaparte  eventually  married 
his  mother.  Beauhamais  followed  Nafioletm  in  all  bin  great 
campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  consummate  ability. 
He  rose  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and  heretlitary  king  of 
Italy.     Ajb   Chauoelier  d'Etat,   he   had    the   \)aiu£MV  XmS^  ^A 
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arranging  the  separation  of  Napoleon  from  his  mother  Josephine, 
brought  about  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  family  of  Eugtee 
and  Josephine.  The  last  great  action  in  which  Beauhamais 
was  engaged  was  the  battle  of  the  Mincio,  whence  he  forced 
back  Bell^arde,  who  had  three  times  his  own  force.  The  Con- 
vention of  1812  put  an  end  to  his  viceroy alty  in  Italy,  and  he 
retired  to  his  father-in-law  in  Bavaria,  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Leuchtenberg. 

Ectffles  (Sir  Thomas)  (a.d.  1781-1826),  a  model  governor  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  otlier  Dutch  possessions,  where  slavery  had 
been  abolished,  and  everything  was  put  on  the  footing  of 
freedom.     He  established  the  British  settlement  of  Singapore. 

Brewster  {Sir  David)  (a.d.  1781-1868),  projector  and  editor  of 
the  "Edinburgh  Encyclopedia."  'He  investigated  the  phenomena 
of  light,  when  the  French  war  cut  off  all  correspondence  with 
philosophers  pursuing  the  same  subject  abroad.  He  invented 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  api)lied  the  discovery  of  Wheatstone  to 
the  st*'reosco|)e,  by  the  use  of  semi-lenses.  The^Bude  light,  and 
improved  lenses  for  lighthouses,  are  also  his.  The  optics  of 
Newton  furnished  all  that  was  kno^n  on  that  subject  The 
action  of  diaphanous  bodies  in  light  was  investigated  by  many ; 
but  Brewster  established  the  connection  between  the  phenomena 
and  the  nature  of  the  body  producing  them,  and  the  double 
refracting  i)ower  produced  by  pret^sure  and  traction.  He  refers 
all  to  the  mathematical  forms  of  cnstals,  and  to  the  number  of 
axes  in  each  form.  In  reference,  too,  to  polarised  lights  he 
first  stated  the  fundamental  laws. 

Stephenson  (Georye)  (a.d.  1781-1848),  the  father  of  the 
modem  railway  system.  A  mere  ploughboy,  he  came  to  assibt 
his  father,  as  fireman  of  a  ste^m  engine,  and  educated  himself 
in  his  leisure  mcmionts.  Hackwork  rails  had  been  used  pre- 
viously, with  little  success,  for  locomotives.  Hedley  discovered 
that  a  simple  tramway  was  suflicieiit,  the  two  smooth  siufaces 
adheiing  together  under  the  j)ressure.  Stephenson  accom- 
plished the  task  of  constructing  such  a  locomotive  as  should 
produce  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  steam  with  a  boiler  of 
moderate  bulk.  He  combined  with  the  blast-pipe  the  tubular 
boiler  suggested  by  Booth.  This  "  Rocket"  j)ertbrmed  a  mile 
in  two  minutes,  whereas  no  greater  pace  had  been  known  than 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  is  deposited  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the 
famous  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  for  which  this 
eagme  was  made. 
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EUiott  (Ebenezer)  (a.d.  1781-1849),  styled  "the  Corn-law 
Rhymer,"  for  his  telling  poems,  which  were  as  instrumental  as 
the  League  itself  in  the  abolition  of  protectionist  laws.  His 
writings  are  characterised  for  their,  beauty,  originality,  and 
power. 

Chantrey  {Sir  Frmicis)  ( A.  D.  1782-1841).  As  a  boy  he  excellea 
as  a  carver,  and  afterwards  as  a  modeller.  ^  ollekeus,  whom  he 
rivalled,  became  his  patron.  He  made  his  repifttation  by 
an  exquisite  group  of  "  The  Sleeping  Children,"  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  He  was  the  best  bust-maker  of  his  time.  In  other 
sculptures  he  was  not  so  successful.  He  left  his  property  to  the 
Royal  Academy — about  £2,500  a  year. 

Goderich  (Robinsofiy  Viscount)  (a  d.  1782-1859).  He  was 
Premier  for  a  short  time,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  passed  the  notorious  Com  Bill  of  1815.  The  affair  of 
Navarino  occurred  during  his  ministry.  He  associated  himself 
subsequently  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

^^apier  (Sir  CJuirles  James)  (a.d.  1782-1853).  Early  dis- 
tinguished at  Corunna,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Though  severely 
wounded  at  Busaco,  he  rode  ninety-two  miles  with  only  one 
stoppage,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  army,  and  share  its 
fortunes.  On  his  way  he  met  two  of  his  brothers  being  carried 
wounded  to  the  rear,  but  he  pressed  on  into  the  fight  himself. 
He  was  employed  to  ravage  the  American  coast,  a  service  which 
be  threw  up  in  disgust,  hoping  to  return  in  time  for  the  cam- 
paign culminating  in  Waterloo.  He  was  sent  to  India,  whei'e 
he  effected  many  salutary  reforms,  tending  to  the  greater 
eflficiency  of  his  troops.  He  assumed  the  command  of  iScinde, 
the  ameers  of  which,  elated  with  English  revei-ses  in  Afighan- 
istan,  spumed  all  conditions  and  treaties  of  i>eace.  With  but 
350  men  he  struck  boldly  at  an  impregnable  fort,  situated  in  a 
desert.  The  eueniy  had  fled,  the  fort  was  blown  up,  and  the 
little  handful  of  men  marched  against  an  overwhelming  force  of 
native  infantry,  fourteen  times  its  own  strength,  and  in  cavalry 
twelve  times  more  numerous.  In  a  few  houi*s  Napier  captured 
Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Scinde.  When  Sir  Charles  was  made 
governor,  he  exerted  himself  unceasingly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  he  ruled  His  sagacity  forewarned  t?ir  H.  Hardinge  of  the 
Sikh  outbreak  and  of  the  Punjaub  war,  but  in  vain.  Sir 
Charles  was  too  outspoken,  and  too  great  an  enemy  of 
abuses  to  have  the  favour  of  the  Company  or  of  his  superiors  in 
office,  so  that  he  had  generally  to  work  against  formidable 
opposition. 
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Calhoun  (a.d.  1782  18-50),  nn  Amei-ican  statesman.  He 
ur^etl  on  the  declsinition  of  war  with  England,  and  became  hiui- 
8elt'  Secretary  of  War  (1817)  durinjf  seven  most  important 
years  He  is  known  for  his  "Nullification**  doctrine,  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  that  the  Union 
was  a  league  fn»iu  which  any  one  was  free  to  secede,  on  the 
compact  being  violated,  of  which  each  state  is  itself  the  judge. 
He  desired  also  two  Prt'sidents — one  North  and  one  South. 
His  eloquence  and  integrity  are  highly  S|ioken  of. 

Lamknnais  (a.d.  1782-1854),  a  Fi-ench  prose  writer,  and  an 
admirer  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  resembled.  His  famous  essay, 
"  Inditference  in  Matters  concerning  Religion,"  caused  a  great 
sensiition.  His  aim  was  to  regenerate  religious  life,  as  the  most 
|>owerful  leaven  of  the  community.  He  exalted  the  Church 
as  the  exclusive  representative  and  interpreter  of  universal 
tradition,  and  gaint^l  golden  opinions  from  the  Pope  and 
]>re1ates.  But  he  ha<l  not  reached  his  goal ;  for  on  the  hXl  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty,  he  uri^ed  the  inde|>endence  of  the  Church, 
and  brought  down  the  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  He  became  the 
chain  |>i(m  of  democracy,  and  was  thi*own  into  prison,  on  acooimt 
of  some  of  his  publications.  The  rise  of  Napoleon  IIL  crushed 
all  his  ho|)es  ;  and  he  died  refusing  the  offices  of  the  church, 
and  wishing  to  be  buried  with  the  poor,  and  without  any 
indication  of  his  gi-ave. 

Tkgnek  (a.d.  1782-1846),  a  Swedish  bishop  and  poet, 
author  of  the  U»autiful  religious  idyl  "  Nattvards  Bamen,"  of 
**  Axel,"  and  **  Frithiofs  Saga." 

//eber  {Reginald)  (a.d.  1783-1826),  the  second  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  modem  minor 
]M>ets.  He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  beautiful  hymns.  His 
chief  piece,  written  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  is 
"  Palestine." 

Brodie  (Sir  JJeitjanihi)  (a.d.  1783-1862),  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  and  author  of  seveial  works  on  Pathology,  Surgeiy, 
and  Psychology. 

AuBEK  (D.)  (a.d.  1782-  1,  a  French  musician.  He 
succeeded  Chenibini,  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
(1842;,  and  was  a  voluminous  composer  of  operas,  comic  and 
tragic.  He  is  not  esteemed  great  or  profound  as  a  composer, 
but  vivacious  and  sparkling.  His  com|>ositions  abound  in 
melodies,  which  are  generally  captivating,  but  not  grand.  His 
reputation  was  made  by  "La  Muette  de  Portici"  (Masaniello), 
in  which  his   dramatic  genius  is  specially  conspicuous.     Uis 
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other  qualities  are  best  displayed  in  his  comic  operas,  "  Fra 
Diavolo"  and  "  Le  Domino  Noir." 

Aberdeen  {Karl)  (a.d.  1784-1860).  He  held  office  under 
Wellington  and  Peel,  and  became  Prime  Minister  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  coalition  ministry.  A  strong  advocate  for  non- 
intervention^  he  allowed  Russia  to  think  that  England  would 
content  hei-self  with  protests,  and  thus  rendered  the  Crimean 
war  necessary. 

Paganini  (ad.  1784-1840),  a  Grenoese  violinist,  of  great 
celebrity,  even  as  a  child.  He  was  more  particularly  famous  for 
performances  on  a  single  string.  His  first  attempt  of  this  sort 
was  a  love  duet,  on  G  and  E ;  he  then  composed  a  sonata, 
*'  Napoleone,"  on  G^lone. 

Palinerston  {Lord,  Henry  J,  Temple)  (a.d.  1784-18G5),  was 
a  diplomatist  from  the  commencement.  His  office  was  for  many 
years,  and  under  several  administrations,  that  of  war.  He 
succeeded  Canning,  as  the  greatest  master  of  foi'eign  affiiirs,  and 
invested  the  name  of  England  with  fresh  authority  abroad. 
He  established  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  defeated  the  schemes  of  Mehemet  Ali  on  Syria, 
by  the  storming  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  (1840).  In  1851  he  was 
compelled  to  i*esign,  for  pronouncing  in  favour  of  Louis  Nai>oleon 
and  his  coup  d^etdt  without  consulting  his  colleagues.  As 
Prime  Minister,  in  1855,  he  affected  alliance  with  England's  so- 
called  "  natural  enemy,"  France,  against  Russia.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  was  Prime  Minister  for  a 
greater  number  of  years  than  any  other  man,  and  he  retained 
his  popularity  as  a  straightforwai'd,  outspoken,  and  patriotic 
Englishman  to  the  last. 

Hunt  {Jamea  Henry  Leigh)  (a.d.  1784-1859),  a  writer  and 
e«litorof  newspapers  and  magazine  literature,  associated  with  the 
wits  of  the  day.  He  wrote  "  The  Stoiy  of  Rimini,"  and  several 
other  works  of  less  importance.  He  underwent  a  most  singular 
state  prosecution,  for  libelling  "  the  fii-st  gentleman  in  Europe," 
descril)ed  as  an  "  Adonis  of  fifty."  Hunt  and  a  brother  of  his 
suffered  imprisonment  and  other  penalties.  He  wrote  essays 
on  "  Men,  Women,  and  Books,"  '*  Imagination  and  Fancy," 
"  Wit  and  Humour." 

Knowlea  (Jameji  Sheridan)  (a.d.  1784-1862),  a  first  cousin 
of  Sheridan.  His  dramatic  power  was  apparent  in  his  boyhood, 
when  he  comi>osed  a  piece  for  his  schoolfellows  to  perform. 
At  fourteen  yeara  of  age  he  wrote  an  opera,  and  gained  the 
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intimacy  of  Hazlitt,  his  senior.  He  was  likewise  a  skilful 
actor.  His  compositious  Bxe  the  result  of  vigorous  and  manly 
iutelligence,  and  are  free  from  all  coarseness  of  sentiment  or 
ex])ression.  The  best  are  "  Virginiiis,"  "  William  Tell,"  and 
"  The  Hunchback." 

Bv/ckLand  (William)  (a.d.  1784  1856),  an  enthusiastic 
geologist,  paying  special  attention  to  the  fossils  of  the  lias.  He 
published  papers  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society," 
and  some  separate  works,  as  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatise." 

Spohr  (a.d.  1784-1859),  a  musician  and  violinist,  of  Bruns- 
wick, well  known  in  England,  author  of  "  Faust,"  "Jessonda," 
"The  Last  Judgment,"  " Cnicifixion,"  and  "Calvary." 

Wrangel  (Fhiederich,  Baron  Von)  (a.d.  1784-  ),  a 
Prussian  militaiT  oflBcer,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
Prussian  and  Fedei*al  forces,  in  the  first  and  second  Schleswig- 
Holstein  wars,  1848-9  and  1864. 

Grimm  (Jakob  and  Wilhelm)  (a.d.  1785-1863),  two 
brothel's,  always  associated  as  philologists  and  antiquariea 
Jakob  is  called  the  Father  of  historical  grammar.  Together 
they  expounded  the  i)rincij)les  of  etymology.  Their  editions  of 
ancient  German  literature  are  very  valuable,  and  their  "  Kinder 
und  Haus-Marchen"  are  known  by  translation  in  all  lands. 
Perhaps  their  greatest  work  is  the  **Deut8che8  Worterbuch,"  a 
dictionary  of  the  German  language. 

Be  Quincey  {Thomas)  (a.d.  1785-1859),  the  son  of  a  M  n- 
chester  merchant,  who  early  became  an  oi*phan,  and  following 
his  own  impulses,  encountered  a  variety  of  strange  experiences 
in  high  and  low  life,  wonderfully  related  in  his  autobio- 
graphies, called  "  Confessions"  and  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
eater."  These  contain  passages  of  greater  eloquence  than  all 
his  other  voluminous  works.  Imagination  and  ingenuity  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  mind.  His  prose 
writings  are  most  varied  in  subject,  and,  in  majesty  of  style, 
they  ai'c  equal  to  an v  in  the  language. 

Wilkie  i^ir  David)  (a.d.  1785.1841),  the  chief  of  British 
genre  painters.  He  is  best  known  for  his  early  and  more 
carefully-finished  i)ieces.  all  of  which  have  been  engraved  ;  such 
as  "The  Village  Toliticians,"  "The  Blind  Fiddler,"  "Rent 
Day,"  "  The  Jews'  Harp,"  and  "The  Cut  Finger." 

Hardinge  {Henry,  Earl)  (a.d.  1785-1856),  Field- Marehal 
and  Governor-General  of  India,  and  gi*eatly  distinguished  in 
the  Peninsular  war.  At  Waterloo  he  was  appointed  to  the 
responsible  office  of  Commissioner  at  Prussian  head-quarter& 
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In  the  Sikh  war  he  magnanimously  consented  to  act  a  subordi- 
nate part,  and  won  for  himself  the  title  of  Viscount  He 
succeeded  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief,  and  conducted 
the  Bussian  war. 

Napier  {Sir  William)  (a.d.  1785-1860),  served  through  the 
entire  Peninsular  war  ;  but  he  was  greater  as  a  writer  than  as 
a  soldier.  Contributions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
"  The  Conquest  of  Scinde,"  a  narrative  of  his  brother  Charles's 
successes,  were  crowned  by  his  great  work,  the  "  History 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,'*  a  most  accurate  and  graphic 
description. 

Arago  (a.d.  1786-1852),  a  French  savant.  As  a  lad  he 
entered  the  A'cole  Poly  technique^  as  the  road  to  promotion  in  the 
army,  and  by  his  examinations  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
celebrated  Legendre.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  gained  admis- 
sion among  the  most  noted  men  of  the  age,  and  became  associated 
with  Biot,  in  calculating  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona,  and  in  investigating  the  refracting  power  of 
gases,  tfec.  For  many  yeai*s  he  was  the  laborious  superintendent 
of  the  Paris  Obsei-vatory.  He  also  wrote  the  "  Elogts^^  or 
sketches  of  illustrious  men.  **  Pof)ular  Lectures  on  Astronomy," 
<fcc.,  and  confirmed  many  of  the  discoveries  of  Brewster,  Faraday, 
&c.,  on  the  Polarization  of  Light  and  Rotatory  Magnetism.  In 
the  Louis  Philippe  I'evolution  he  was  made  Minister  of  Marine 
and  War,  and  was  resj>onsible  for  the  terrible  blunders  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government. 

Franklin  (Hir  John)  (a.d.  1786-1847),  a  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer.  After  a  long  interval,  during  which  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  behalf  of  Greece,  and  as  governor  of 
Van  Dieman's  Laud,  he  undertook  to  explore  that  ignis  fatuns, 
the  North-west  Passage,  recently  abandoned  by  Sir  James  Ross. 
He  was  already  in  his  sixtieth  year.  The  expedition  never 
returned. 

Miiford  (Mary  Bussell)  (a.d.  1786-1855),  an  authoress  of 
several  charming  tales,  of  which  "  Our  Village "  is  the  best 
known.  When  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  a  lottery  ticket  was 
given  her  as  a  birthday  present,  which  gained  j£20,000  at  the 
drawing  in  Dublin.  Miss  Mitford's  father,  however,  lost  the 
whole  of  it  in  speculation. 

Mulready  (William)  (a.d.  1786-1863).     His  early  pictures 
are  taken  from  homely  subjects,  and  are  inferior  to  his  later 
works  in  care  and  finish.     Mr.  Sheepshanks'  collection  in 
Kensington  Museum  possesses  his  best  specimens,  and  a: 
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these  "  The  Choosini:  of  the  Wedding-gown.**  His  faamomas 
pii'ces.  "Givinsj  a  Biu-/*  *' Wulf  and  La  tub,'*  and  the  pathetic 
**  C«nivalescont,"  an?  fanioiLi  and  well  known  by  engravings 

Weber  ia.d.  17>*>-1*>-0).  a  musician,  of  Holstein,  who  owes 
lii.H  TV|Mttati<tn  U^  "  Uer  Frviaschutz '*  and  "Oberon-" 

Taul"r  i  Wi/")  ( A.  i».  I  7jS6-1  S6.*)  u  a  wriWr  of  religious  literatnre. 
lli-i  '*Natu!-al  lii>l-«r\-  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  Fanaticism,"  and 
'•  Si»iritual  iK-sjwii'i  u,"  an-  three  very  remarkable  books.  To 
th»>^  he  addtd  **  Tijf  Physical  Thtx»ry  of  Another  Life," 
'•  Ainirnt  Chrirtianity/'  and  **  Home  Eilucation." 

JiHJt'm  K>ir  T.  F'Actll)  |A.D.  1787-1845),  one  of  the  leaden 
of  *ihr  aiiti-«iavenr  movement  in  Parliament,  succeeding  Wilber 

K»rtv. 

iric-i>y  r*ickard\{K.D.  1 7«S7- 1863),  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
A  it-iavs'^^**  writ«rr.  author  of  **  Historic  Doubts  on  the 
Kks^r^-ace  >c  ya|*»lei»n/'  a  roply  to  the  sceptics  in  their  own 
i:<.  K^  Ha  *-Kingdt>m  of  Christ"  is  a  work  of  admirable 
^M -V  *»'*  *^«»ios  enlarged  views  of  what  the  church  should 
V.     Hf  *^**^  •^  ^^  "Logic,"  "Rhetoric,"  and  "Christian 

^«-,  ,.\mJr^)  (A.D.  1787-1862),  a  distinguished  philan- 
Hi^H9v^  STrtfccher,  and  author.  He  was  one  of  the  early  writers 
^  'ii.a,  ciafc*  v»f  works  known  jis  religious  novels.  "  No  Fiction  " 
«;i.i?*«^  intii  n*nown  thi-ou;>:hout  Europe.  He  was  a  most 
^^^^^jil  or^niier  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  fatherless 
.1  li-vcv  A»d  '*  incurables  "  dismis.Hed  from  the  hoMpitals.  He 
^^^  -.A^  lii>t  to  enlist  the  syinpathies  of  the  English  public  in 
ij^  rtSk^rt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  idiot  Six  of  oar 
iar*^^  anti  most  successful  institutioni)  owe  their  existence  to 
ii>  entrti>ru»e, 

]^^  yWiUiam)  (a.d.  1787-1849),  an  arti.<tt,  bom  of  humble 
t^iynta^  und  having  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  The 
j^mifiMQieota  lie  encountei*ed  would  have  overwhelmed  any 
IBAD.  At  last  his  "  Coral  Finders  "  drew  attentiou, 
itn"  proved  equally  attractive.  His  early  attempts 
[iioloarleM,  ideal  subjects.  "  The  Combat ;  or,  Woman 
dw  Vanquished,'*  is  one  of  £tty*8  best  pictures 

Henry  Rowley)  (a.d.  1787-1855),  a  very  suocess- 
ipoeer,  and  the  only  one  who  has  received  the 

knighthood.     His  writings  were  principally  for 
^    ofiera. 
i(A.D.  1787-1862),  a  Geriuau  lyric  poet,  and Piofeeor 
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of  Literature  at  Tubingen.     His  ballads  and  love  songs  insure 
his  lasting  fame. 

GuizoT  (Francois)  (a.d.  1787-  ).  He  was  educated  at 
Geneva,  where  his  mother  was  a  refugee,  his  father  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  Revolution.  He  became  famous  rather 
as  an  historical  critic  and  speaker,  than  as  a  politician,  to  which 
he  also  aspired.  His  "  Dictionnaires  des  Syuonymes  "  was  his 
tirst,  and  a  very  clever  work.  After  he  entered  uprm  politics, 
he  published  an  "Essai  sur  rinatniction  Publique,'*  one  on 
representative  government,  and  another  on  punishment  bj  death 
lor  political  crimes.  Subsequently  he  produced  an  "Essai  sur 
la  Civilization,"  "  UHistoire  de  France,"  and  "  Les  Etudes  sur 
la  HIvolutioTi  Anglaise.''  He  rose  to  political  influence  by  his 
eloquence,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  aristocratic  or  other 
counterbalancing  influence  to  check  mere  theory  and  talk.  As 
premier  he  resisted  the  demand  of  the  nation  for  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  and  fell  with  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe, 
narrowly  escaping  impeachment  (1848). 

BiANCONi  (a.d.  1788-  ),  an  Italian,  who  was  brought  to 
Dublin  as  an  a]3prentice  to  a  printseller,  whose  goods  he  hawked 
through  Ireland.  While  so  engaged,  he  observed  the  imperfect 
communication  existing  between  towns  in  that  country,  and  he 
commenced  a  new  career  of  usefulness  by  purchasing  a  number 
of  hoi*ses,  rendered  cheap  by  the  return  of  peace,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  complete  system  of  car  travelling,  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  charge^  which  gradually  extended  all  over  Ireland. 

Byron  (a.d.  1788-1824),  a  poet  of  high  standing,  whose  works 
caused  Shakespeare  to  be  read  abroad,  and  first  forced  English 
literature  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  Thwarted  and  dis- 
appointed in  all  the  relations  of  life,  in  mother,  wife,  and 
friends,  practically  ostracised,  he  left  England,  threw  himself 
into  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
His  revolutionary  idea  was  democratic ;  the  people  versus  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth.  His  greatest  work  ia  "  Don  Juan,"  a 
satire  upon  "  cant "  in  religion,  morals,  and  politics.  He  died  in 
Greece  on  the  eve  of  a  great  military  enterprise,  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  himself  and  his  property.  The  Greek  goverament 
decreed  him  a  public  funeral,  and  twenty-one  days*  mourning. 

Peel  {Sir  Bobert)  (a.d.  1788-1850),  a  statesman,  several  times 
Premier,  a  Tory  leader,  who  frequently,  to  the  disgust  of  hia_ 
followers,  carried  the  very  measures  on  which  he  opposed 
Whigs.     As  Chief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  he  resisted  " 
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contributed  greatly  to  advance  metaphysical  studies  as  a  pro- 
fessor aud  an  advauced  critic. 

Carlos  (Don)(a.d.  1788-1855),  the  Spanish  Pretender,  second 
son  of  Charles  IV.,  and  brother  of  Ferdinand  IV.  He  and  his 
brother  renounced  their  claims  to  Napoleon,  Don  Carlos  beiug 
detained  prisoner  for  several  years  (1808-1813).  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  there  arose  a  civil  war  between  the  Carlists  and 
the  partisans  of  Isabella,  whose  title  depended  on  the  Salic  law. 
This  conflict  raged  for  six  years,  and  was  terminated  only  by 
aid  of  the  English,  who  overthrew  the  Carlists. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  {Viscount)  (a.d.  1788-  ),  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Constantinople  (1841-58),  where  his 
ability  in  Eastern  diplomacy  procured  him  elevation  to  the 
peerage. 

Neandbr  (a.d.  1789-1850),  a  German  ecclesiastical  historian, 
of  Jewish  origin,  whose  real  name  was  David  Mendel.  ELis 
lectures  as  professor  at  Heidelberg  were  so  popular  as  to  draw 
the  youth  of  all  nations.  He  was  as  simple  in  life  as  eai*nest  in 
the  study  of  truth.  His  works  are  many;  but  his  "Church 
History,"  **  History  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Apostolic  Church,' 
and  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  are  those  best  known. 

Menschikofp  (Alexander  S.,  Prince)  (a.d.  1789-  ),  a 
Russian  statesman  and  admiiul,  great-graudson  of  the  first 
prince  of  this  name.  He  is  known  as  the  envoy  who  was 
charged  to  demand  of  the  Sultan  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Czar's  right  to  protect  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkish  dominions. 
This  demand  being  met  with  a  refusal,  war  was  declared,  and 
the  armies  of  England  and  France  were  allied  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Siege  of  Dunkirk  (1658),  to  maintain  Turkey  and 
cripple  Russia.  Menschikoff  held  Sebastoix)l  against  the  allies 
till  1855.     This  Ls  known  as  the  Crimean  war. 

Fairbaim  (a.d.  1789-  ),  a  Scotch  engineer,  who  greatly 
improved  mill  work  and  other  machinery,  by  substituting  iron 
work  of  light  construction  for  the  ponderous  masses  of  wood 
previously  used.  He  experimented  on  the  relative  strength 
of  materials,  boiler  plates,  &c.,  and  was  the  first  constructor  of 
an  iron  vessel.  His  idea  of  rectangular  cells  for  the  Menai 
Tubular  Bridge  enabled  Stephenson  to  accomplish  his  work. 
His  contributions  to  the  reports  of  our  learned  societies  are 
numerous  and  valuable. 

CooPKR  (James  F.)  (a.d.  1789-1851),  an  Ameiican  naval 
novelist.  He  served  a  short  time  in  the  United  States  navy. 
He  wrote  thirty-three  novels,  but  not  more  than  one-third 
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likely  to  continn*)  to  be  reafl.  He  was  a  somewhat  slovenly 
writer,  caring  little  for  paymeut  or  reputation ;  but  he  wrote 
powerfully 

Daguerre  (a.d.  1789-l851),theinventorof  theda<juerreotype. 
This  appears  to  Jiave  Wen  an  accidental  discovery,  connected 
with  the  l)umin<r  of  a  dionima  he  exhibited.  The  production 
of  images  by  light  on  a  sensitive  surface  was  already  known, 
but  it  was  left  for  Daguerre  to  discover  how  to  ^x  the  image  in 
hyposulphate  of  soda.  This  was  the  basis  of  all  after  devices  in 
photography.  The  French  Government  ]mrcbased  the  invention. 

Martin  {John)  (a.d.  1 789- 1804),  a  coachmaker's  appren- 
tice, whf»8e  genius  was  first  called  forth  by  hei'aldic  painting. 
He  afterwards  studieil  as  an  enamel  painter,  and  tried  his  hand 
in  oils.  His  first  work,  **  Sadak  in  Search  of  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion,"  when  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  puzzled 
the  committee  to  tell  which  was  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
mysterious  ))erformance.  He  was  very  ambitious  of  jMunting 
immense  pictures,  and  the  subjects  were  frequently  of  the  awful 
kind.  His  early  works  are  his  best.  "  The  Judgment,"  "  The 
Gnat  Day  of  His  Wrath,"  and  "The  Plains  of  Heaven,"  aw 
well  known  by  fre<juent  exhibition. 

Vemet  (Horace)  (a.d.  1780-1863).  While  yet  a  boy  he 
maintained  hims(>lf  by  hLs  skilful  sketches.  He  was  able  to 
paint  objects  correctly  from  memorj',  and  he  rarely  prefiared  or 
rt»touched  any  of  his  compositions.  His  canvasses  are  the 
largest  of  modern  times.  His  favourite  subjects  are  battles 
and  African  hunting  One  of  his  best  pictures  is  "The  En- 
counter of  Ruphael  and  Michael  Angelo  on  the  Steps  of  the 
Vatican." 

Ibrahim  (Parha)  (ad.  1789-1848),  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
snccfssor  of  Mi»hemet  Ali  (1848).  He  was  previously  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Forces,  and  introducetl  the  Fi-ench  militaiy 
system  with  great  eftect.  In  the  conflict  for  Greek  indqien- 
dence  he  Itnl  th«»  Turks,  and  devastated  the  Morea  ;  but  the 
combined  Turco-K«;yptian  fleet  was  demolished  by  the  navies  of 
Knglrtud,  Fi-ance,  and  Russia,  under  Admiral  Codrington. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  compiered  Syria,  and  threatened  Constanti- 
nople, but  he  was  overawed  by  the  Russians.  The  Sultan 
atU^mpting  the  reconquest  of  his  dominion,  was  reduced,  and 
would  have  Iwen  ruined,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Alliea 
Admirals  Stopford  and  Napier  reduced  Acre,  and  restored 
Syria  to  Constantinople.  The  Pasha  died  the  same  year  be 
became  Viceroy. 
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Champollion  (a.d.  1790-1832),  a  French  orientalist  and 
linguist,  occupied  with  the  Rosetta  stone  inscriptions.  He 
composed  a  Coptic  Grammar,  and  he  projected  an  Egyptian 
Grammar  and  a  Dictionary  of  Hieroglyphics. 

Bakbctge  {Charles)  (ad.  1790-  ),  a  great  mathematician 
and  philosophical  thinker.  At  college  he  associated  himself 
with  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr.  Peacock,  to  introduce  the 
Calculus  of  Leibnitz  and  Lacroix  into  England.  He  afterwards 
conceived  the  possibility  of  calculations  operated  by  machinery, 
and  with  assistance  from  €k>vemment,  through  the  Koyal 
Society,  he  constructed  a  machine  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

Lyons  {Kdtoard,  Lord)  (a-D.  1790-1859),  a  distinguished 
admiral  and  diplomatist.  In  Java  he  captured  a  fort  of  300 
men  and  54  cannon,  with  35  men  (1811).  He  co-operated 
with  the  French  (1814),  in  the  blockade  of  Navarino,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Morea  Castle,  the  Turks*  last  stronghold  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  He  visited  several  courts  as  ambassador, 
was  employed  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  had  the  chief  command, 
on  the  resignation  of  Admiral  Dundas  (June,  1855).  The 
sinking  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  harbour  prevented  the  possibility 
of  any  action  beyond  storming  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol. 

Ellenborough  {Edward  Law^  Earl)  (a.d.  1790-  ).  He 
held  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

Parry  {Sir  Edward)  (a.d.  1790-1855),  a  naval  officer,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Arctic  explorer.  He  accompanied  Captain 
Bc^,  and  advanced  to  Melville  Island  113°  W.,  or  3°  beyond 
the  longitude  for  which  the  parliamentary  reward  of  £5,000 
was  offered.  Another  time  he  attempted  the  North  Pole,  by 
means  of  boats  and  sledges  (1827),  and  advanced  from  Spits- 
bergen to  82°  40'  lat.,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return,  by 
the  southward  drift  of  the  ice. 

Knight  {Charles)  (a.d.  1790-  ),  an  author  and  pub- 
lisher. He  wrote  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  "  Popular  History 
of  England,"  Ac. 

Bkrrter  (Pereirb  Antoine)  (a.d.  1790-1868),  the  pride 
of  the  French  Bar,  and  the  foremost  orator  of  modern  times. 
He  was  an  advocate  whose  eloquence  resulted  from  deep  feel- 
ings and  earnest  convictions — whose  moral  sense  impelled  and 
controlled  his  intelligence  and  passion.  His  courage  of  self- 
assertion,  too,  was  an  element  of  his  success.  He  made  hii»  ^^m 
client's  cause  his  own.     He  aided  his  feither  in  the  defen»^  ^'N^P 
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Marshal  Ney.  He  himself  procured  the  acquittal  of  Cram- 
home,  another  Bonapartist  accused  of  treason,  and  had  to 
defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  sedition.  He  was  t^e  head 
of  the  Legitimists,  and  contended  for  the  succession  of  the 
young  Due  de  Berri.  He  defended  Chateaubriand,  for  publishing 
an  address  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  saying,  "Votre  fils  est 
notre  Roi ; "  and  Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  attempt  at  Boulogne, 
1840,  contending  that,  as  heir  to  Napoleon,  the  elected  of 
four  millions,  he  was  entitled  to  appear  as  chief  mourner  on  the 
removal  of  the  hero's  remains  to  Paris. 

Mantell  (Gideon  A.)  (a-d.  1790-1852),  a  distinguished  paloeon- 
tologist.  His  studies  were  specially  directed  to  the  Wealden 
formations  about  Sussex,  and  he  demonstrated  their  fresh-water 
origin.  He  discovered  four  of  the  giant  Saurian  reptiles.  He 
was  a  popular  lecturer  on  geology,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
"  Medals  of  Creation,"  "  Greology  of  Sussex,"  &c  ,  are  his. 

Faraday  (a.d.  1791-1869).  A  [)hysical  philosopher.  His 
father  was  a  Yorkshire  smith,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  as  a 
bookbinder.  Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  study  chemistry,  he 
sought  help  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  hepi-eseutly  became 
chemical-assistant  to  the  Royal  Institution.  His  discoveries 
relate  to  magneto-electricity  and  light.  He  condensed  into 
liquids  many  gases  supposed  to  be  permanent.  He  was  a  prince 
of  lecturers  on  scientilic  subjects. 

Leopold  I.  (King  of  the  Belgians)  (a.d.  1790-1865).  He 
belonged  to  the  Saxe-Coburg  family.  After  the  battle  of  Jena 
he  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  accompanied  her  armies 
up  to  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Paris.  He  visited  the 
English  court  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  and  married  the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  to  the  English 
throne.  He  was  naturalized,  created  Duke  of  Kendal  and  a 
Field-Marshal  of  the  English  army  ;  but  in  eighteen  months' 
time,  to  the  great  giief  of  the  nation  and  kin^,  he  was  left  a 
widower  (1817),  and  Leopold  continued  to  reside  in  England 
and  found  some  consolation  in  aiding  hLs  sister,  Victoria, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  in  the  education  of  her  orphan  daughter 
for  the  throne  of  England.  The  Revolution  of  Brussels,  and 
the  defeat  of  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Dutch  by  the  Belgian 
volunteers,  led  to  the  formation  of  Belgium  into  a  distinct 
kingdom,  of  which  Leop(»ld,  re-married  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe,  became  the  chosen  sovereign.  He  was 
esteemed  the  Nestor  of  Europe. 

Scribe   (a.d.  1791-1834),  a  theatrical    writer,   whose  works 
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may  be  numbered  by  the  thousand — at  least  those  produced 
under  his  name  ;  for  he  established  a  grand  co-operating  system, 
by  which  he  furnished  certain  elements  of  the  plays,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  his  literary  workmen  to  fill  up.  He  excels  in 
sparkling  dialogue  in  light  pieces,  called  vaudevilles. 

BuKSEN  (Baron)  (a.d.  1791-1860),  scholar,  theologian,  and 
diplomatist  of  Germany.  He  was  ambassador  to  several  courts, 
but  he  resided  for  fourteen  years  in  England,  exercising  a  wide 
and  judicious  influence  on  politics  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 
Among  his  works  are  "  The  Church  of  the  Future,"  "  Hyppo- 
lytus  and  his  Age,"  "  Christianity  and  Mankind,"  "  The  Place 
of  Egypt  in  the  History  of  the  World." 

Lamartine  (a.d.  1791-1869),  a  French  poet  and  statesman. 
His  "  Meditations"  first  proclaimed  his  fame,  and  he  received 
the  post  of  ambassador  to  Naples  and  Florence  from  Louis 
XVIII.  His  **  Harmonies"  are  considered  his  best  efforts. 
*•  Jocelyn"  also  has  much  pathos  and  poetry.  In  prose  his 
"  Girondins*'  is  a  marvellously  graphic  production,  and  helped 
forward  the  Revolution  of  1848,  in  which  he  was  a  ibremost 
actor.  But  his  flowery  rhetoric  and  moderate  views  were  not 
in  harmony  with  the  cry  of  the  people,  and  he  and  Cavaignac,  his 
successor,  were  soon  left  behind,  though  he  had  the  merit  of 
saving  the  country  from  anarchy. 

Gibson  {John,  B.A,)  (a.d.  1791-  ),  as  a  little  boy  his  talent 
attracted  notice,  and  he  rapidly  advanced,  under  the  patronage 
of  Messrs.  Francis  (sculptor,  &c.)  and  Hoscoe.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Canova  (1817).  He  studied 
also  under  Thorwaldsen,  but  did  not  copy  the  style  of  either  of 
these  great  masters.  He  produced  a  multitude  of  poetic  sub- 
jects from  ancient  mythology. 

BusaeU  {^Lord  John)  (a.d.  1792-  ).  The  youngest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  descendant  of  the  celebi-ated 
Lord  William  Russell.  He  early  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  A  moderate  but  staunch 
refoimer,  who  conducted  the  first  "Reform  Bill"  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  several  times  Premier  previous 
to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  He  wrote  upon  Constitutional 
and  General  History. 

Pius  IX.  (Pope  Pig  Nono)  (a.d.  1792-  ;  r.  1846), 
successor  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  son  of  Count  Maslai 
FerrettL  He  fled  from  Rome  during  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
disguised  as  the  footman  of  an  English  nobleman.  He  was 
restored  and  sustained  in  his  temporal  sovereignty  by  Frenck 
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.1 :  .  7  .->•  *  .  ,-  It^ilian  musician.  His  repu- 
6iU  u^jLir  ly  -TAL/rr.::.  '  -II  Barbiere  di  Se- 
ved  &i  r:!>:  at  Rome,  aud  he  was  hooted 
;  hut  a  *LCi.n.i  n-j-resontation  brought  the  mob 
%  to  announce  its  triuDiph.  "  Seminunide ' 
at  Venice.      He   became  director  of  the 
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Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  and  brought  ont  ''Guillaume  Tell," 
his  most  earnest  composition.  Through  indolence  of  dis- 
position he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  position.  His  other 
great  work,  "  Stabat  Mater,"  was  arranged  for  a  convent  in 
Madrid. 

Herschel  {Sir  John  Frederick)  (a.d.  1792-  ),  an  astrono- 
mer, created  baronet  in  1838.  President  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  1848,  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  1850. 

Murchison  {Sir  Roderick)  (a.d.  1792-  ),  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  British  Isles,  1855  ;  author  of 
the  "  Silurian  System,"  "  Geology  of  Eussia,  in  Europe,  and 
the  Oural  Mountains,"  and  "Geological  Atlas  of  Europe." 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Ma/rryat  {Frederick)  (a.d.  1792-1848),  a  naval  captain,  known 
principally  as  a  very  popular  novelist.  He  served  several  years 
under  Lord  Dundonald.  At  New  Orleans  he  cut  out  four 
vessels.  He  drew  up  a  code  of  signals  for  the  merchant  service, 
which  was  adopted  also  by  the  French.  "Frank  Mildmay" 
contains  Marryat*s  varied  experience,  and  so  great  was  its 
success,  that  volumes  of  novels  followed  in  quick  succession,  of 
which  "  Peter  Simple  "  is  considered  his  best 

Campbell  {Colin,  Lord  Clyde)  (a.d.  1792-1863).     At  sixteen 
he  was  serving  under  Sir  A.  Wellesley  and  Sir  John  Moore,  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  led  the  storming  pai*ty  at  St.  Sebastian. 
He  next  served  in  China,  Afghanistan,  and  Scinde.     In  the 
Crimean  war  he  accepted  command  under  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
biidge  as  brigadier-general  only.     He  carried  the  right  flank 
of  the  Kussian  works  at  Alma,  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  duke,  and  the  battle  was  won.     He  held  the  post  of  honour 
at  Balaclava.     In  the  Indian  i*evolt  all  eyes  turned  to  the  brave 
and  experienced  Campbell.     In  twenty-four  hours  he  started 
with  the  baggage  of  a  trooper.     Everything  at  Calcutta  was  in 
confusion,  and  all  the  material  of  war  had  yet  to  be  supplied, 
while  Havelock  and  his  brave  followers  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.     With  6,000  men  Campbell  started  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  besieged  by  60,000  of  the  best  troops  of  Oude  ;  while 
near  at  hand,  another  force  of   14,000  threated  Cawnpore. 
Knowing  that  Havelock  and  the  1,200  residents  must  perish, 
unless  promptly  relieved,  Campbell  risked  everything,  rushing 
through  fortified  streets,  and  carrying  all  before  him.     The 
Mosque  had  yet  to  be  carried  by  assault :  no  entrance  could  be 
found;  and  the  guns  were  silenced  that  might  have  made^ 
breach.     The  93rd  began  to  despair,  under  the  temVA^  ^^ 
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the  enemy,  when  Colonel  Adrian  Hope  espied  an  opening, 
gained  entrance,  carried  the  fort,  and  i^enched  the  refuge  of  the 
English  beyond.  At  once  the  delivering  army  started  to 
succour  Wyndham  at  Cawni)ore,  which  station  alone  preserved 
communication  with  the  base  of  operations  ;  and  this  lost,  all 
was  lost  in  India.  Campbell,  by  tactics  and  bravery,  secured 
the  retreat  of  the  civilians,  and  with  half  the  force  of  his 
opponents,  well  posted  on  the  height^  he  routed  them  effectually, 
taking  every  gun.  Thus  a  general  of  sixty-five  years  of  age 
had,  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  demolished  a  force  of  70,000 
well-trained  soldiers  with  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  number. 
He  lived  to  complete  these  successes  by  the  entire  reduction 
of  the  country.      He  was  created  a  peer 

SheUpy  (Percy)  (a.d.  1792-1822).  He  was  expelled  firom 
Oxfoi*d,  for  "  a  Defence  of  Atheism,"  and  even  refused  admit- 
tance at  home.  His  "  Revolt  of  Islam/'  dedicated  to  his 
second  wife,  is  esteemed  one  of  his  most  pathetic  poems.  He 
sympathised  with  Lord  Byron,  in  his  struggles  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad,  until 
his  (loath  by  shipwi-eck.  His  works  were  long  tabooed  RS 
Anfit  to  Ikj  read  ;  but  tijey  are  now  esteemed  for  their  fertility 
of  imai^ination.  The  best  known  are  "Queen  Mab,"  "Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  and  "The  Cenci,"  a  tragedy  of  horrors ; 
also,  his  lyrics,  "  The  Cloud,"  and  "  To  a  Skylark."  His  wife, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  wrote  the  remarkable  tale,  "  Franken- 
stein," and  subsequently  other  pieces. 

Baur  (Ferdinand  Christopher)  (a.d.  1792-1861),  the 
leader  of  the  German  i*ationalistic  school.  The  publication  of 
"  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  "  led  to  a  professorship  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  criticism  and  the  histoiy 
of  dogmatic  theologj'.  To  these  he  applied  the  principles  of 
Hegel.  His  works  treat  of  dogmas  in  general,  of  the  AtoDe> 
ment,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  and  include  several  on 
the  New  Test^iment  Canon,  «kc. 

Ilemans  {Felicia  Browne)  (a.d.  1793-1835),  a  youthful 
poetess,  authoress  of  "  Domestic  Affections,"  and  a  variety  of 
pieces  characterized  by  elevated  and  noble  inspirations. 

Easdake  (Sir  Charles)  (a.d.  1793-1865),  a  celebrated  modem 
painter,  the  artist  of  many  historical  and  religioua  pieces — 
"  Christ  blessing  the  Children,"  and  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael" — 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  composition.  He  was  en* 
trusted  with  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
beaune  keeper  and  then  director    of   the  National  Gallmy. 
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He  composed  a  very  learned  treatise  oa.  "  Materials  for  a  His- 
tory of  Oil  Painting." 

SIM  {Richard)  (a.d.1793-1851),  dramatist,  orator,  and  poet. 
His  most  popular  drama  was  "  Evadne."  "Sketches  of  the 
Irish  Bar "  are  clever  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the  day. 
Shiel  eloquently  advocated  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
his  defence  of  John  O'Connell,  in  the  state-trial  of  1844,  raised 
his  reputation  very  high  as  a  pleader. 

Head  (Sir  Frauds)  (ad.  1793-  ),  a  popular  writer  on 
various  subje-Dts,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada  (1835). 
He  wrote  "  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas,"  "  Life  of 
Bruce,  the  African  Traveller,"  "Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of 
Na.ssau,**  and  "  A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks,"  <fec. 

Lardner  (JJionysitui)  (ad.  1793-1859),  a  voluminous  and 
useful  scientific  writer  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  Univei'sity  College,  London.  He  wrote  much  in  various 
encyclopsedias,  and  published  a  serial,  entitled  "  The  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art." 

EsPARTERO  (A.D.  1793-  ),  Duke  of  Vittoria  and  Begent 
of  Spain.  On  hearing  of  the  French  invasion,  he  joined  the 
"  Sacred  Battalion,"  and  afterwards  served  under  Bolivar 
against  the  insurgents  of  South  America — a  campaign  which 
termiuated  in  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  He 
sei-ved  with  the  English  in  the  Carlist  war,  and  suppressed  the 
insurrection  of  Cabrera.  This  led  to  his  political  elevation  in 
the  Ibrmation  of  a  ministry  with  absolute  powers.  The  queen- 
regent  Christina  then  abdicated,  and  Espartero  was  declared 
regent  in  her  place.  He  was  engaged  in  the  continual  sup- 
pression of  insurrections,  headed  by  O'Donnell  and  others. 
His  fall  was  occasioned  by  a  proposed  commercial  treaty  with 
England,  against  which  the  feeling  was  such  as  to  drive  him 
from  his  country.  The  affairs  of  Spain,  however,  demanded  his 
presence,  and  he  was  recalled  in  1854.  He  was  then  associated 
with  O'Donnell,  who  speedily  made  himself  master  of  the 
situation,  and  the  whole  country  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Espartero  from  that  time  disappears  from  history. 

Meyerbeer  (GiACOMo)  (a.d.  1794-1864),  a  German  musician. 
At  four  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  tuition,  and  at  six  he 
astonished  the  public  by  his  .playing.  At  fourteen  he  com- 
posed his  first  oratorio,  "  Gott  und  die  Natur."  His  great 
operas  are — "  Robert  le  Diable,"  "  Les  Huguenots,"  "  Le  Pro- 
phete,"  and  "  L'Afncaine."  These  last  two  were  delayed 
some    years,  from  the  want  of   a  singer  capable  of  tak\w% 
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the  lead.     He  reigned  in  the  French  opera  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Haspail  (Francx)is)  (a.d.  1794-  ),a  French  chemist  and 
politician ;  the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  and  a  deter- 
mined op|>onent  of  the  personal  government  of  Napoleon  IIL 

D*AuBioN^  (Merle)  (a.d.  1794-  ),  a  native  of  Geneva, 
where  he  became  professor  of  Church  history,  ^.,  in  the  Evan- 
gelical College  of  the  Oratoire.  He  is  known  widely  as  the  author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  "  The  Protector,"  Ac. 

Peussier  (a.d.  1794-1864).  He  superseded  Canrobert  in 
the  command  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  the  Malakhofi^ 
the  key  of  the  French  position,  was  taken  under  hia  directioa 
He  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Malakhoff. 

KocK  (Paul  de)  (a. d.  1794-  ),  a  French  novelist  and 
dramatist.  "  Andr6  le  Savoyard,"  "  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,"  and 
"  Frere  Jacques,"  are  some  of  his  best  works.  Many  of  them 
are  sullied  by  indelicacy,  though  vice  is  condemned  and  punished. 
He  pictures  French  society  closely,  but  fails  to  create  indivi- 
dualities or  characters. 

ProvU  (Samuel)  (a,d.  1794-1852),  a  leading  water-colour 
painter ;  a  great  lover  of  rustic  scenery  and  architectural  piecea 
He  is  well  known  also  for  many  educational  works  and  stadies 
for  drawing. 

Arnold  (TJiomcu)  (a.d.  1795-1842),  a  distinguished  divine  and 
historian,  but  chiefly  known  ajs  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  He 
held  the  appointment  of  head-master  at  this  public  school,  which 
he  succeeded  by  degrees  in  raising  from  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  had  fallen.  He  gained  the  sympathy  of  his  pupils  by  tnutiog 
to  their  honour;  abolished  the  boarding-house  system,  which 
allowed  the  boys  to  be  their  own  masters ;  established  discipline ; 
inspired  some  appreciation  of  study;  and  impressed  his  own 
earnest  religious  spitit  on  his  pupils.  His  work  excited  the 
more  attention  because  Rugby,  which  previously  formed  no 
exception  to  the  general  state  of  education  in  public  schools^ 
now  took  the  lead.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  Rome,"  "  The 
Study  of  Modem  History,"  Ac. 

CaHyle  (Thomas)  (a.d.  1795-  )  commenced  his  career  as 
a  contributor  of  biographical  sketches  to  the  Edinburgh  £nej- 
clopaedia,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  German  literature,  whi^ 
before  his  time  was  scarcely  known  or  understood.  His  "  French 
Revolution"  reads  like  an  epic  poem — ^the  death-grapple  of 
feudalism  and  democracy.  ^  Sartor  Resartus  "  was  rejected  hj 
the  publishers,  but  proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  remarkaUb 
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works.  "  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,"  "  Crom well's  Letters  and 
Speeches" — a  complete  elucidation  of  the  great  protector's 
character  as  drawn  from  himself,  and  not  from  his  enemies — 
"  The  Life  of  John  Sterling,"  and  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  are 
all  tine  samples  of  his  racy  and  vigorous  style.  He  lives  the 
life  of  his  hero  while  writing.  He  individualises  in  the  most 
graphic  manner,  and  abounds  in  quaint  and  humorous  satire. 
His  influence  as  a  thinker  at  home  and  abroad  is  unpi*ece- 
dented. 

Ranke  (a.d.  1795-1836),  a  German  historian.  His  great 
work  is  "  The  History  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation." His  "History  of  the  Popes"  is  also  celebrated.  He 
is  a  writer  of  "  minute  research  and  of  large  speculation. " 

Herring  (John  F,)  (a.d.  1795-  ).  An  artist,  painter  of 
"  Returning  from  Epsom,"  "  The  Scene  near  the  Windmill  Inn 
on  Clapham  Common,"  "A  Horse  Fair,"  <Scc 

Frederick  William  IV.,  of  Prussia  (eldest  son  of  Frederick 
William  III.)  (a.d.  1795-1861  ;  r.  1840).  His  ruling  idea  was 
Gerojan  unity,  but  he  had  not  the  strength  of  conception  or  reso- 
lution necessary  to  effect  anything  towards  it.  The  insurrection 
of  1848  at  Berlin  rendered  him  even  more  cautious;  and  his 
neutrality  in  the  Crimean  war  lowered  the  status  of  Prussia.  In 
consequence  of  mental  disease,  a  regent  was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Wilhelm  Louis. 

Peabody  (George)  (a.d.  1795-1869),  an  Anglo-American 
philanthropist.  He  settled  in  England  as  a  merchant  and 
money-broker,  in  1837.  He  lived  abstemiously  and  as  a  single 
man,  accumulating  an  immense  property,  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  suffering  multitudes  around  him  in  the  metropolis.  His 
design  was  to  realize  a  capital  which  should  be  invested  in 
building  superior  lodging-houses  for  the  respectable  working- 
classes  at  a  moderate  rent.  To  this  and  like  purposes  he 
devoted  £500,000.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
and  was  conveyed  in  England's  finest  war  vessel  to  his  last 
resting-place  in  Maryland. 

Havelock  (Sir  Henry)  (a.d.  1795-1857),  created  Major-General 
for  saving  the  Indian  empii*e  during  the  great  rebellion.  He 
had  long  been  left  without  promotion.  Going  to  the  relief  of 
Cawnpore,  he  was  the  first  to  gain  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
mutiny,  with  only  1,000  weary  soldiers  and  without  cavalry, 
against  5,000  sepoys,  well  entrenched  and  supported  by  superior 
cavalry  and  artillery.  He  next  relieved  Lucknow,  and  with 
2,500   routed   an  entrenched   army  of   12,000.     He  died  ol 
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S  HF.FFF.R  A.r>.  1 7.*-'-I '*•'»'*  ,  •IE*?  of  the  dutingiiished  painters 
of  tij»-  fifvltrm  Fr»rn«:li  *cb>:.L  and  inatnictor  to  the  £iunilTof 
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Thierry  {A. D  17'j'>-lv'>»>.,  ^  i::«.»km  French  hiatonan.  He 
eriihrnriii  the  <i«K:triii»*s  of  ?*t.  Simon,  &nd  was  his  secretait. 
Hi.-*  i^Tf.ti  Work"*  are  *'The  y«»raiAn  Conquest/'  **  Lettres  sur 
I'Hi^toirv  de  U  France,"  **  Dix  Ans  d*£tudes  Historiqaes,"  aod 
"Iti;'it  d»^  Triiij***  Mer»vin;ri<-*n-s." 

Nn  H'>L.is  I.  A.D.  1790-1 '<.'>5  ;  R.  1823),  third  son  of  Paul  I, 
*'  Krii|»»Tor  of  ill!  tli»='  KuA»ia>,"  was  nomiuateil  successor  to 
Al»'xan«l»-r  in  place  nf  Oin-itantine,  Governor  of  Poland,  who  is 
des^crilH^i  as  a  *•  brutal  litirbanau.'*  This  afforded  the  JEtepaUi- 
caijs  a  i)n*tezt  fur  insurrectir>n.  Nicholas  and  his  wife  repaired 
t()  the  {Milace  chapel  for  prayer,  and  then  came  boldly  forth  to 
coiit'n»nt  the  insurgents  in  the  army,  ordering  them  to  return 
to  their  rankift.  and  in  token  of  obedience  to  fall  upon  their 
knfM's.  The  artillery  cleare<l  the  streets  ;  Siberia  received  the 
reUfl  |H»piilati<>n,  and  des]H)tism  was  declared  to  be  the  toj 
esH«fnce  of  the  new  Government.  The  great  event  of  his  reign 
wuM  the  attack  on  Turkey,  of  which  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
RuHMia  to  obtain  |>os8ession.  England  and  France  defied  all 
the  resfmrceHuf  Nicholas  in  the  Crimea,  and  destroyed  his  naTj. 
He  die<l  during  the  contest. 

Ui^HAUSEN  (a.d.  1796-  ),  a  German  exegetical  divine  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  He  conti^ided  for  the  idea  of  divine 
revelation  as  the  basis  of  all  scriptural  interpretation,  both  for 
matter  and  form.  Also  for  the  typical  sense  of  Scripture  in 
opjHNiiti^m  to  the  rationalists. 

Jj0  La  Heche  {Sir  Henry  TJionuia)  (a.d.  1796-1855),  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  founder 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  Jermyn-street,  LondoUi 
thor  of  the  "  Geological  Observer,"  <fec. 
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MiGNET  (Francois  Auguste)  (a.d.  1796-  ),  a  Frencli 
historian,  author  of  a  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Kevohition  de  1789- 
1814,"  and  "L'Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart." 

Prescott  (a.d.  1796-1859),  an  eminent  American  historian, 
of  Spanish  history  particularly,  author  of  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,*'  which  he  wrote  while  temporarily  blind,  the  Spanish 
manuscripts  being  read  to  him  by  a  person  who  knew  nothing 
of  tlie  language.  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  "  The  Conquest 
of  Peru,"  and  "Philip  II.  of  Spain"  followed. 

Thorbecke  (Jan  Rudolf)  (a.d.  1796-  ),  a  Dutch  states- 
man, Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Ghent^  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Leyden,  President  of  a  Commission  for  preparing  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  Netherlands  in  1848,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Chief  of  the  Cabinet. 

Schubert  (a.d.  1797-1828),  a  German  musician,  celebrated 
for  his  "  Lieder,"  of  which  class  of  music  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor.  These  became  popular  through  their 
adoption  by  Vogl,  the  Court  vocalist,  and  will  long  remain  so 
for  their  own  worth. 

De  La  Roche  (Paul)  (a.d.  1797-1856),  the  most  genial  of 
French  painters.  His  earliest  subject  was  "The  Descent  from 
the  Cros.s."  His  other  subjects  wei*e  mostly  selected  from 
English  history.  "  Strafford  on  his  way  to  the  Scaffold,"  and 
"  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  the  Place  of  Execution,'  a  picture  recently 
sold  for  X4,000.  "  St.  Cecilia"  also  is  a  picture  well  known  by 
engraving.     De  la  Roche  was  likewise  famous  for  his  portraits. 

BuoL  (Karl  Ferdinand,  Count)  (a.d.  1797-  ),  a  states- 
man of  Swiss  origin,  who  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
successively  acted  as  ambassador  at  Paris,  London,  and  Turin. 
He  became  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Privy 
Councillor  and  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor. 

Brunnow  (Ernst  Philip,  Baron  de)  (a.d.  1797-  ),  a 
Russian  diplomatist.  He  was  acci*edited  as  Russian  am- 
bassador to  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  successively  for  many 
years. 

Pfeiffer  (Ida)  (a.d.  1797-1858),  a  lady  of  Vienna,  who 
twice  ti-avelled  round  the  world,  and  wrote  many  books  of  her 
travels,  which  are  characterized  by  veracity. 

LyeU  (Sir  Charles)  (a.d.  1797-  ),  a  geologist,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society,  author  of  "  The  Principles  of 
Geology." 

Schavtl  (a.d.  1797-  ),  a  famous  leader  of  Circassians 
against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.     The  people  numbered  aboat 
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two  millions,  and  had  they  only  been  united,  might  have  defied 
any  power.  The  last  stronghold,  Gunhib  Dagh,  was  taken  by 
Barjatiuski,  and  Schamy  1  was  sent  to  Petersburg,  and  appointed 
a  residence  in  Russia. 

WiLHELM  I.  (King  of  Prussia)  (ad.   1797-  ;  r.  1861), 

the  second  son  of  Frederick  Wilhelm  III.  He  was  educateid 
as  a  soldier.  In  1848  he  was  a  refugee  in  England,  but  took 
his  seat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  same  year.  He 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  troops  against  the 
revolutionary  army  of  Baden,  and  regent  during  the  mental 
affliction  of  his  bn^ther  (1858). 

Thiers  (a.d.  1797-  ),  a  French  statesman  and  historian, 
author  of  "La  R6volution  FranijaiseV  and  "  Le  Consulat  et 
I'Empire;'*  editor  also  of  "  Le  National,* '  the  Orleauist  paper 
in  wliich  he  advocated  the  theory,  not  palatable  to  Louis 
Philippe,  "  The  King  reigns  and  does  not  govern."  He  became 
President  of  the  (Council  and  Foreign  Minister. 

TuoLUCK  (a.d.  1797-  ),  a  German  divine,  whom  the 
teaching  of  Neander  introduced  to  the  Truth.  "Giiido  and 
Julius  *'  is  an  account  of  his  own  religious  experience,  and  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  a  Protestantism  long  ovenidden  by 
Rationalism.  His  other  works  are  numerous,  dealing  faithfully 
with  this  sceptical  s[)irit,  as  he  does  also  in  his  ex|X)6itions  of 
Scripture.     He  was  professor  at  Halle. 

ViNKT  (^A.D.  1797-1847),  a  Swiss  professor  of  literature  at 
Basle  for  twenty  years,  and  author  of  the  "  Chrestomathie 
Fran9aise,"  "  Hiatoire  de  la  Littdratui-e  Fran^aise  an  XVIIL 
Sidcle,"  &c.  When  ordained,  he  became  an  eloquent  preacher. 
His  published  sermons  are  master|Aeces  of  condensed,  logical, 
religious  philosophy.  He  became  an  advocate  of  voluntaryism 
in  i*eligion,  and  occupied  a  chair  of  theology  at  Lausanne.  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  Vaud. 
r..  Haliburton  (J'homas  Chandler)  (a.d.  1797-1865),  a  natin 
of  ^ova  Scotia,  and  a  judge  at  Halifax.  He  settled  in  England, 
and  was  meml>er  for  Launceston.  He  delighted  in  humoroos 
descriptions  of  men  and  manners  in  America,  of  which  ^^Stm 
Slick  "  is  the  best  sample. 

Charles  Albert  (a.d.  1798-1849;  r.  1821),  a  King  of 
Piedmont  and  Sardinia.  By  the  treaties  of  1815,  Piedmont, 
Sardinia,  and  Geneva,  fell  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  ItahaBB 
under  Mazzini  were  concerting  an  insurrection  for  Italian  miity. 
The  Austrians  were  driven  disgracefully  from  Milan  to  thfar 
ibrtresses  of  the  Quadrilateral.    Charles  Albert,  ui^ed  to  action 
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by  his  people,  besieged  the  Austrians,  but  covertly  surrendered 
Milan,  and  retii*ed  in  disgrace  to  Piedmont.  Again,  fighting 
with  Kadetzky  at  No  vara,  he  willingly  exposed  himself  to  death, 
while  his  forces  were  betrayed  to  the  Austrians.  He  retired  to 
Portugal,  there  to  end  his  days  in  fruitless  grief. 

AuGUSTENBURG  (CHRISTIAN  AuGUST,  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein)  (a. d.  1798-  ).  His  estates  were  confiscated  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  (1850),  and  be  was  induced  to  cede  his 
claims  to  the  Danish  crown  (1851).  His  son,  a  major  in  an 
infantry  regiment  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  asserted  his  nght 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Schleswig-Holstein  (1863),  when  Prussia 
and  Austria  invaded  that  territory. 

Follok  {Robert)  (a.d.  1798-1843),  the  author  of  "The  Cove- 
nanters," and  of  a  poem  entitled  '*  The  Course  of  Time."  It  is 
on  this  latter  his  fame  rests.  It  abounds  in  noble  passages 
of  the  purest  poetry,  and  is  marked  by  powerful  thinking  and 
severe  sarcasm. 

GoRTSCHAKOFP  (ALEXANDER)  (a.d.  1798-  ),  a  Russian 
statesman,  ambassador  at  Florence,  Vienna,  &c.,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

AzEGLio  (Makchesed')(a.d.  1798-  ),  diplomatist,  soldier, 
author,  and  painter,  of  Turin.  Even  as  a  painter,  his  object 
was  to  elevate  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  his  countrymen,  by 
selecting  subjects  from  the  history  and  poetry  of  Italy.  After 
the  battle  of  Novara,  he  assumed,  at  great  disadvantage,  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  new  king,  Vittorio  Emmanuele, 
and  placed  them  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  hands  of  Count 
Cavour. 

McIlvaine  (Charles)  (a.d.  1798-  ),  an  American  divine. 
Professor  of  History  and  Ethics,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  author  of 
"  Christian  Evidences,"  which  has  appeared  in  thirty  editions. 

Comte  (Auguste)  (a.d.  1798-1857),  a  famous  French  philo- 
sopher. A  mathematician,  he  wished  to  apply  the  same  rigid 
system  to  all  the  phenomena  of  lite.  He  established  what  he 
called  a  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  published  a  '^Cours  de 
Philosophic  Positive,"  and  a  **  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive," 
A  sceptic,  he  must  yet  bow  to  some  creation  of  his  own,  and 
set  up  a  **  Grand  Etre,"  the  aggregate  of  co-operative  beings,  all 
noble  men  at  death  being  absorbed  into  this  Humanity. 

Santa  Anna  (Antonio  Lopez  de)  (a.d.  1798-  ),  a 
Mexican  statesman,  several  times  President  of  Mexico  ;  but  in 
1855  he  resigned,  and  escaped  from  the  country. 

Donnizetti  (a.d.   1798-1848),  an  Italian   musician,  and  a 
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inoet  diligent  oompouer  of  operas.  The  best  known  in  England 
are  *^AiiDa  Bolena,  *' Lucrezia  Borgia,"  '^Luciii  di  Laoimeiv 
moor,"  and  "  La  Fille  du  Regiment." 

MiCHELET  (A.D.  171*8-  ),  a  French  historian,  and  the  first 
to  introduce  the  works  of  Yico  to  notice.  He  attacked  the 
clerical  jiartj  in  Fmnce  with  "  Lea  Jesuites"  and  "  Le  Prfetre, 
La  Fern  me,  et  La  Famille,"  and  roused  snch  a  storm  as  caused 
Guizot  to  disnii.sH  tlie  professor  and  his  friend  Quinet  from 
office.  *'  Le  People'*  is  a  touching  autobiography.  Besides 
these  woiks,  he  wrote  on  the  Revolution  and  French 
history. 

Balzac  (Hoxore  de)  (a.d.  1799-1850),  a  most  prolific  French 
writer.  He  was  the  reviver  of  the  grandiose,  precise,  and 
polished  style,  but  not  I'emarkable  for  creative  power.  He 
wrote  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,  "  Les  Chouans,"  '*  La  Physiologie 
du  Manage,"  "  Le  Pere  Goriot,"  "  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans." 
His  later  works  dL^phiy  more  geuius,  such  as  ••  M6de<dn  de 
Camjmgne"  and  "  Les  Parens  Pauvres."  He  entertained  the 
idea  of  combining  alJ  his  works  under  the  one  title  of  ^  La 
Com6die  Humaine."  He  excels  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
dissects  the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  the  motives  of  human 
action. 

Pushkin  (a.d  1799-1837),  the  greatest  of  Russian  poets. 
His  best  pieces  are  **  Ruslan  and  Lisedmila,**  "  Infidelity," 
"  The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,"  a  satirical  poem,  "  Even- 
genii  Oniegin,"  on  the  fashionable  society  of  Russia,  and  a 
tragedy,  "  Borio  Godunoff."     He  died  in  a  duel. 

Lejtnox  {/ ord  William)  (a.d.  1799-  ),  an  oflBcer  on  the 
stali'  of  Wellington  in  his  later  campaigns,  author  of  **  Comp- 
ton  Audley,'*  **  Three  Years  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  iu 
Private  Life,"  and  "  Fifty  Years'  Biogra}>hical  Reminiscences." 

Hood  (ThoTnaa)  (a.d.  1799-1845),  |XH*t  and  humorist.  The 
ease  of  his  rhymes,  the  abundance  of  his  wit,  the  music  of  hii 
verse,  and  the  vividness  of  his  description,  indicate  his  special 
genius.  He  started  as  sulMjditor  of  the  *'  London  Magazine," 
and  contributed  his  wonderful  j)oem  of  **  Miss  Kilmansegg,'*  to 
"  Hook's  New  Monthly,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  to  '* Punch," 
and  other  [>a[)ei-8  afterwards  collected. 

Derby  {Earl,  Fourteenth)  (a.d.  1799-1869).  Mr.  Stanley 
entered  Parliament  as  a  liberal,  but  fell  away  from  his  party  on 
the  Irish  Church  Question,  and  finally  abandoned  Sir  Robert 
Peers  administration  on  the  re}^eal  of  the  Com  Laws.  After 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Conservative  party,  he  formed  more  than 
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one  administration,  and  passed  into  the  Upper  House.  He  was 
called  the  "  Prince  Rupert  of  Debate."  To  literature  he  con- 
tributed a  much-praised  translation  of  Homer.  In  1867, 
through  failiug  health,  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  TorieB 
to  Benjamin  D'Israeli.  He  last  appeared  in  the  House  to 
denounce  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 

Priessnitz  (a.d.  1799-1851),  the  father  of  Hydropathy.  Ho 
used  no  medicine — cold  water  did  everything,  within  and 
without ;  and  a  crop  of  boils  as  the  result  was  called  the  crisis^ 
and  the  precui*sor  of  health. 

Lindley  (John)  (a.d.  1 799-1 865\  a  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  London  University  College.  He  opposed  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus,  by  his  "Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany." 

Macarday  {Thomas  Bahington)  (a.d.  1800-1859).  He  was 
created  baron  for  his  literary  eminence,  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind.  He  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay.  As  a  child  he 
composed  verses,  and  very  early  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review."  In  the  House  he  shone  as  an  orator. 
He  was  several  times  in  office,  and  took  charge  of  his  own 
motion  for  the  reform  of  Indian  Law.  His  celebrated  "  Essays'' 
embrace  literary  criticism  and  biography  of  distinguished  men, 
of  which  those  on  India,  Clive,  and  Hastings  are  the  most 
bnlliant.  In  "  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  he  proved  himself 
equally  a  master  of  poetiy ;  and  he  produced  a  marvellously 
graphic  and  eloquent  "  History  of  England." 

Cvllen  [Paid)  (a.d.  1800-  ),  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland. 
Created  cardinal  1866. 

Denison  {Rujht  Hon,  John  Evelyn)  (a.d.  1800-  ),  a 
statesman,  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  1857. 

Fillmore  (Millard)  (a.d.  1800-  ),  an  American  states- 
man, who  became  Vice-President  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  1850-3. 

Ro88  (Sir  James  Clark)  (a.d.  1800-1862),  a  nephew  of  Sir 
John  Ross,  and  a  constant  companion  of  Parry.  He  succeeded 
in  fixing  the  place  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  at  70*^  5'  lat. 
and  96°  46'  long.  W.  He  was  sent  to  exj)lore  the  Antarctic 
Seas,  in  1839.  In  the  Erebus  and  Terror^  the  same  in  which 
Franklin  afterwards  made  his  fatal  voyage,  he  spent  four  years 
exploring  the  Antarctic  Seas,  traced  700  miles  of  coast  called 
South  Victoria,  and  penetrated  to  within  12°  of  the  South 
Pole.     He  also  determined  the  place  of  the  South  Magiietic 
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Pole.  He  finished  his  public  services  by  oommanding  the 
exi^edition  sent  out  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had 
been  missing  for  three  years. 

MoLTRE  (Helmuth  Carl,  Baron  von)  (a.d.  1800-  ),  a 
Prussian  general,  who  directed  tlie  singularly  sacoesBful  cam- 
paign of  18GG,  which  tei*minated  in  the  overthrow  ci  Austria  at 
Sadowa. 

Puse}j  (Edward)  (a.d.  1800-  )  Professor  of  Hebrew  aft 
Oxford.  He  wrote  tlie  famous  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  which 
did  so  much  to  awaken  the  Ritualistic  sentiment  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  also  wrote  "Daniel  the  Prophet"  and 
"  The  Church  of  England,  an  Eirenicon." 

Arnaud  (1801-1854),  Marshal  of  France.  First  distin- 
guished himself  in  Africa,  and  joined  the  Zouaves.  Napoleon  III 
reckoned  rightly  on  his  ambition  to  accomplish  the  coup 
detat  which  placed  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
for  which  Arnaud  received  his  bdton.  Entrusted  with  the 
leadership  of  the  French  in  the  Crimean  war,  he  directed  the 
battle  of  Alma,  but  succumbed  to  a  fatal  attack  of  cholera 
HIh  dispatches  are  all  of  himself,  and  in  disparagement  of  his 
allies. 

Airy  (G.  Bxddelh  (a.d.  1801-  \  one  of  the  foremost  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  and  physicists.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  several  theories  of  the  earlier  astrouomen, 
on  waves,  polarizarion  of  light,  gravitation,  d^c.  His  article  on 
this  latter  in  the  *'  Penny  Cyclopedia ''  is  remarkable  for  cleanMSi 
and  interest. 

James  {George)  (a.d.  1801-1860),  a  most  voluminous  novel- 
writer.  "  Richelieu  "  was  his  first  and  best  work.  In  this  he 
closely  follows  Scott  in  "  Quentin  Durward."  He  nsually  dic- 
tated his  work  to  an  amanuensis,  while  pacing  np  and  down 
his  study. 

Newman  {John  Henry)  (a.d.  1801-  ),  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  seceded  and  took  an  oppotdte  oooiBe 
from  that  of  his  brother  Francis,  by  entering  the  Romish 
Church.  He  wrote  "The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Centoiy," 
"Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  "Apo- 
logia pro  Vita  Su4,"  Ac. 

GiOBERTi  (a.d.  1801-1851),  the  chaplain  and  adviser  ot 
Charles  Albert  until  1833.  He  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
Reactionists.  Continuing  by  his  writings  to  use  his  influflooe 
for  reform,  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  Jesuits — a  didmi- 
stance  to  which  we  owe  his  best  work,  "  H  C^esuita  ModenuH* 
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a  powerful  denunciation  of  the  prder  which  caused  a  moral 
revolution  in  Italy.  Then  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  almost  all  the  states,  Rome  included.  Gioberti  was 
recalled,  and  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  President  of 
the  CouDcil,  and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs. 

Bremer  (Frederika)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  a  native  of  Finland, 
a  writer  of  great  power  in  tales  of  the  domestic  life  and  scenery 
of  Sweden,  known  chiefly  by  the  medium  of  Carman  transla- 
tions.    They  appeal  by  their  truthful  and  genial  character  to 

the  Teuton  heart.     The  chief  are,  "  Die  H Familie,"  "  Die 

Presidenten,"  "Streit  und  Friede,"  "Nina,"  and  "DasHaus," 

Haohe  (Louis)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  a  Belgian  artist  resident 
in  England.  He  is  famous  for  his  interiors  of  old  mansions, 
&c.  He  painted  the  "Hall  of  Courtray,"  the  "Hall  of 
Audience  at  Bruges,"  Ac. 

Wiseman  {Cardirud)  (a.d.  1802-1865),  Archbishop  of  "West- 
minster. He  came  into  notoriety  as  one  of  the  Tractarian 
party.  He  presently  entered  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  induced 
Pius  IX.  to  re-establish  the  Romish  hiei-archy  in  England. 
Much  popular  indignation  was  expressed  at  what  was  denomi 
nated  the  "  Papal  Aggression, "and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
demanded,  rendering  any  such  proceedings  illegal.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  published  "Lectures  on  the  Connection  between 
Science  and  Revealed  Religion,''  besides  other  works. 

Wheatstone  {Sir  Charles)  (a.d.  1802-  \  Professor  of  Expe- 
rimental Philosophy  in  King's  College,  London,  and  part 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph.  He  shares  that  honour  with 
Mr.  W.  F.  Cooke. 

Lagordairb  (P^re)  (a.d.  1802-1861),  an  illustrious  French 
preacher.  He  commenced  life  as  an  advocate  and  Voltarian, 
but  the  influence  of  Lammenais  turned  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  Lacordaire  held  the  pulpit  of  N6tre  Dame.  His 
eloquence  drew  crowded  audiences  everywhere,  but  he  dis- 
coursed more  frequently  on  historical  and  political  subjects 
than  on  religion. 

DuPANLOUP  (Feux  Antoinb)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  author  of  several  theological  and  scholastic  works  ; 
leader  of  [that  portion  of  the  Gallican  Church  opposed  to  the 
dogma  of  the  "  pei'sonal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,"  propounded 
at  the  CEcumenical  Council  at  Rome,  1869. 

Hugo  (Victor)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  a  French  poet,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  politician.  He  took  part  with  the  school  of 
*'  Romanticists,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  Classicists,"  and  ^«a 
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connected  with  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Sainte  Beuve,  and  others.  He 
claimed  to  be  free  of  the  old  conventionalities  of  style.  Of  his 
writings,  "Le  Dernier  Jour  d'Un  Condamn6,"  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  and  '*  Notre  Dame"  are  perhaps  those 
which  best  exemplify  his  power.  He  wrote  several  dramas. 
He  enlisted  in  politics,  received  a  patent  of  nobility  from  Louis 
Philippe,  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  He 
united  with  Cavaignac  in  the  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
but,  disappointed  of  the  notice  he  expected,  he  fell  away  to  the 
extreme  democrats,  and  was  exiled.  In  Jersey  he  wrote 
"  Napoleon  le  Petit,"  in  ridicule  of  the  Emperor,  "  Les  Ch&ti- 
ments,"  and  "  Les  Mis6rables." 

Landseer  (Sir  Edwin^  R,A.)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  son  of  John 
Landseer,  a  celebrated  line  engraver,  who  early  encouraged  bis 
son  to  draw  from  nature  the  animals  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted.  These  early  sketches  are  at  the  Kensington  Museum. 
At  fourteen  he  was  an  exhibitor,  and  at  sixteen  his  ^  Fighting 
Dogs"  were  a  leading  attraction  at  one  of  these  exhibitiona 
For  forty  years  and  more  ho  maintained  his  popularity  for  com- 
position^  of  animals,  and  his  pictures  are  all  well  known  by  the 
engraving  of  his  father  and  elder  brother.  He  has  reoenilj 
appeared  as  a  sculptor  in  the  Nelson  lions,  executed  in  bronie 
from  his  models  by  Marochetti. 

Capefioue  (  Jean  Baptiste)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  a  French  writer, 
author  of  ^^Essai  sur  les  Invasions  des  Normands,"  "  Histoiiedes 
Grandes  Oi>^i-ations  Financi^res,"  and  other  historical  woika. 

Cavaignac  (Louis  Eugene)  (a.d.  1802-1857).  He  was  sent 
to  Algeria,  for  being  the  first  officer  of  his  regiment  to  dedtre 
lor  the  new  regime  after  the  Revolution  of  1830.  There  he 
rose  to  be  Governor-General,  by  his  successful  encounters  with 
Abd-el-Kader.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  made 
Minister  of  War,  and  the  National  Assembly  appointed  him 
Dictator,  with  absolute  power.  This  he  used  efiectavely,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  authority  ;  and  then,  like  an  honeit 
man  and  a  republican,  he  resigned.  Elected  President  of  the 
Council,  Cavaignac's  administration  wus  excellent,  but  when 
the  question  of  the  election  of  a  President  arocie,  Loni* 
Nnpoieon,  to  secure  his  own  election,  caused  Cavaignac  to  he 
tempoi-aiily  arrested  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  He  evtf 
after  steadily  i-efused  any  office  of  state. 

Marlineau  (Harriet)  (a.d.  1802-  ),  authoress  of  "Tradi- 
tions of  Palestine,"  "  Societv  in  America,"  "  Deerbrook,"  "Bei*- 
era  Life,  Past  and  Present,''  and  "  The  Thirty  Years'  Peace." 
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Jerrdd  (Douglas)  (a,d.  18031857),  a  writer  of  wit,  a 
successful  dramatist,  the  originator  of  Punchy  and  a  large 
contributor  to  the  leadiug  magazines. 

Stephenson  (Jttohert)  (a.d.  1803-1859),  son  of  George  Stephen- 
son. He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  all  his  works,  and 
constructed  the  finest  example  of  the  "  bowstring  girder**  in  the 
suspension  bridge  at  Newcastle ;  besides  the  Conway,  Britannia, 
and  other  tubular  bridges. 

DuHAS  (Alexandre)  (a.d.  1803-  ),  a  celebrated  writer  of 
romance,  and  a  dramatist,  of  French  and  negro  origin.  His 
father  rose,  under  Napoleon,  to  the  rank  of  general,  but  he  died 
in  prison,  by  no  means  favoured  for  his  negro  skin.  Dumas 
first  wrote  for  his  bread,  and  gained  notice  simply  for  his 
handwriting.  He  became  clerk  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  His 
drama,  "  Henri  III.,"  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare,  caused  great 
excitement ;  but  the  resemblance  was  only  in  the  outside  of 
costumery,  scenery,  and  language.  He  claims  for  genius,  free- 
dom from  moral  restraiut ;  and  his  works,  without  being 
purposely  immoral,  are  too  frequently  so.  "  Les  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires "  and  "  Monte  Cristo  **  are  his  best-known  works. 
His  son  rendered  himself  famous  by  dramatising  an  unsuccessful 
tale—"  La  Dame  aux  Cam^lias."  This  representation  of  an 
abandoned  woman  expiring  of  consumption  on  the  stage  fasci- 
nated the  French  public,  and  created  numberless  imitations. 

Emerson  (Ralph  Waldo)  (a.d.  1803-  ),  the  most  subtle 
and  original  thinker  of  America.  His  works  consist  of  orations 
and  essays,  "  Representative  Men,"  &c.  He  labours  to  develop 
"  the  independent  individuality  of  man  from  his  fellow — not 
herded  together,  and  accepting  popular  dicta,  but  each  seeking 
to  set  his  own  spirit  to  commune  with  the  universal  spirit." 
**True  genius  finds  beauty  and  power  everywhere,  and  a 
religious  heart  will  raise  every  pursuit  to  a  divine  use.** 

EwALD  (Heinrich)  (a.d.  1803-  ),  a  German  philologist, 
professor  of  oriental  languages  and  theology  atGottingen,  author 
of  the  "  Composition  of  Genesis,*'  "  The  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,**  &c. 

LiERiG  (Baron  von)  (a.d.  1803-  ),  a  German  chemical  phi- 
losopher, professor  at  Munich.  He  has  written  various  works 
on   the  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  and  of  Physiology,   Food, 

Mirza  (Mahommed  Ali)  (a.d.  1803-  ),a  Persian,  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  professor  of  Persian  language  and  literature 
at   St.    Petersburg,   author  of  "  The    Distinctive    MeYit»&  ^1 
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Christianity  compared  to  Islamism/'  in  Arabic^  and  ^  Derfoend 
Namet,"  <&c. 

Ericsson  (John)  (a.d.  1803-  \  an  American  engineer, 
originallv  a  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  army,  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  He  fitted  up  a  vessel,  named  after  himself, 
with  a  "  caloric  "  engine,  the  motive  power  being  heated  con- 
densed air,  instead  of  steam.  He  also  built  the  first  Monitor, 
an  iron-plated  vessel,  which  served  as  a  model  of  the  modem 
style  of  naval  architecture  (1862). 

Sainte  Beuve  (A.D.  1804-1869),  a  distinguished  Frendi 
critic.  His  "Causeries  du  Lundi*'  contain  charming  sketches 
of  most  authors — subtle,  lively,  and  in  exquisite  taste.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  newspaper  press.  His  "  Pensees  d*  Ao4t " 
are  the  verses  of  a  critic.  His  greatest  work,  *'  L'Histoire  de 
Port  Royal,"  is  a  series  of  brilliant  criticisms  on  Amaold, 
Pascal,  and  other  Jansenists.  His  "  Portraits  Contemporains  " 
are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  best  style.  In  all  we  see  the  miniature 
painter ;  and  his  easy,  colloquial  style  is  peculiarly  his  own. 

Benedek  (Louis)  (a.d.  1804-  ),  an  Austrian  general, 
Governor  of  Hungary,  Comrnander-in-Chief  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  war  with  Prussia  (1866). 

UuDEVANT  (a.d.  1804-  ),  a  French  authoress,  known 
under  her  nom  de  plurne  as  "  George  Sand."  She  was  educated 
as  a  boy,  and  in  after  life,  when  separated  from  her  husband, 
Baron  Dudovant,  she  wore  male  attire,  and  under  her  assiuned 
name  she  wrote  "  Indiana,"  her  best  work,  which  was  followed 
by  "  Valentine"  and  "  Lelia."  The  Revolution  was  a  proUfic 
period  for  her  pen.  Most  of  her  works  are  liberUne  in 
sentiment,  though  exquisite  in  language  and  description. 

Benedict  {Jules)  (a.d.  1804-  ),  an  English  composer  of 
nuisic.  He  produced  an  opera  called  "  The  Gipsy's  Warnings" 
beside  "  The  Lily  of  Killarney,"  **  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  di 

Sue  (Eugene)  (a.d.  1804-1857),  a  French  novelist,  whose 
early  writings  describe  chiefly  his  sailor  adventures.  His  fin* 
success  was  '^Matbilde,"  |)ossessing  great  dramatic  interest  He 
wrote  afterwards  in  the/euUleton  of  the  Journal  des  DelnMta  ba 
celebrated  "  Myst^res  de  Paris,"  and  "  Le  Juif  Errant^"  both 
books  of  great  merit  and  interest. 

Bulwer  {Right  Hon,  Sir  Henry)  (a.d.  1804-  ),  a  diplomatist; 
Minister-plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  ambassador  at 
Washington  and  Consta)itinople ;  author  of  "  France^  Social 
and  Military,"  "  The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,'*  dea 

Outrcm  {6vr  James)  (a.d.  1805-1863).     He  was  geatlj  dia- 
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tiDguished  in  the  Indian  campaign  for  his  tact  in  organising  and 
disciplining  corps,  and  for  his  chivalrous  daring.  Entitled  to 
assume  the  chief  command,  he  nobly  abstained  from  superseding 
Havelock  until  the  critical  affair  of  Lucknow's  relief  was  settled. 

Brovming  (Elizabeth  Barrett)  (a.d.  1805-1861),  a  poetess  of 
America.  She  published  at  fourteen  yeara  of  age  her  first 
poem  on  "  Marathon."  She  translated  "  Prometheus "  from  the 
Greek,  and  produced  at  intervals  "The  Seraphim,"  "Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship,"  and  '*  Aurora  Leigh."  She  married 
Mr.  Browning,  the  author  of  "Paracelsus,"  and  several  tragedies 
of  no  great  value.  His  works  are  said  to  be  marked  by  genius, 
not  much  appreciated.  Mrs.  Browning  excels  in  the  analysis 
of  her  own  consciousness,  and  seeks  "  to  give  expression  to  her 
own  being." 

D* Israeli  (Benjamin)  (a.d.  1805-  ),  the  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  D'Israeli.  He  began  life  as  a  solicitor's  clerk,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  the  promoter  of  a  daily 
paper,  The  EepreserUative,  which  was  to  rival  2'he  Times.  It 
lived  for  half  a  year,  and  Murray,  the  publisher,  used  to  point 
to  the  bound  volumes,  saying,  "  There  is  all  that  remains  of 
X50,000."  D'Israeli  "the  younger*'  next  appeared  as  a  novelist, 
in  "  Vivian  Grey,"  then  as  a  Radical  candidate  for  Parliament, 
ultimately  succeeding  as  a  Conservative  candidate,  when  he 
broached  his  theory  of  "  the  Venetian  constitution.'*  In  1837, 
he  made  his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  a  speech  memorable 
for  its  arrogance  and  the  jeers  it  excited  in  the  House.  He 
emphatically  predicted  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  the 
House  that  i*efused  to  hear  him  then  would  be  constrained  to 
listen  to  him.  He  took  the  lead  of  the  "  Young  England  " 
party  of  the  Conservatives,  and  when  Peel  advocated  the  Com 
Law  Repeal,  D'Israeli  became  leader  of  the  Protectionists. 
From  time  to  time  he  published  several  politico-social  novels. 
He  held  office  several  times  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  in  1868  he  was  Premier,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Libei*al 
administration,  which  D'Israeli  and  his  party  had  opposed 
on  the  question  of  the  Reform  Bill  He  then  carried  a  bill 
more  thoroughly  Liberal  than  that  which  he  had  opposed. 
On  the  expiration  of  Parliament,  the  fresh  elections,  1868,  gave 
such  a  decided  majority  to  the  Liberals  that  D'Israeli  bowed  to 
this  expression  of  po])ular  will,  and  resigned  his  leadership  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  ^^^ 

Cooke  (WiUiam  FothergUl)  (a.d.  1805-        ),  a  staff  officerJ|||^" 
the  East  Indian  army  and  an  electrician  ;  tbe  cV^ei  VxL^^m^^ 
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of  the  electric  telegi*aph,  and  the  constmcior  of  the  first  telegraph 
Jine  froDi  Paddingtoii  to  West  Drayton,  1838. 

Andersen  (Hans  C.)  (a.d.  1805-  ),  a  poor  Danish  kd, 
who,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  visited  Copenhagen  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  find  employment  for  a  fine  yoioe  and  eztra- 
ordiuary  ])ower8  of  recitation.  He  wrote  a  drama,  despite  his 
want  of  education,  and  came  under  the  notice  of  the  court.  He 
is  known  for  his  **  Ahasuerus,"  and  fairy  and  other  tales  for  the 
young. 

Kaulbach  (Wilhelm  von)  (a.d.  1805-  \  a  Qerman  artkft^ 
painter  of  "  The  Madhouse."  "  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  "The  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,"  the  frescoes  of  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the 
Munich  Palace,  and  the  illustrator  of  Qoethe's  "Reinecke 
Fuchs,"  Ac. 

Smith  (Joseph)  (a.d.  1805-1844),  an  American,  and  foander 
of  tlie  Mormons.  He  was  induced  to  seek  for  some  revelatioa 
which  should  heal  the  difierences  existing  among  the  retigiouB 
peoples  of  the  world.  An  illiterate  roan,  he  withdrew  from 
public  life  (1823),  and  professed  to  enjoy  angelic  vistts  and 
prophetic  communications.  In  1827,  the  '*  Book  of  Mormon,'* 
consisting  of  an  ancient  history  of  America,  on  metal  plates, 
was  invented,  and  the  unknown  characters  translated  sod 
published  by  him  in  1830.  The  society  of  *' Latter-day  Saints'* 
thus  arose,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  persecution,  as  the 
ofispring  of  imposture.  Driven  from  state  to  state,  they  settled 
as  a  separate  community  at  Nauvoa  Here,  however,  diasensioiie 
arose,  and  Smith  was  murdered  by  the  mob  which  had  cast  him 
into  prison.  Thus  perished  the  "  Prophet  and  Lawgiver," 
leaving  his  successor,  Brigham  Young,  to  found  a  new  settle- 
ment in  Utah,  united  with  the  States  in  1850. 

Lesseps  (Ferdinand,  Vicomte  de)  (a.d.  1805-  ),  a  Frencfc 
diplomatist,  famous  as  the  projector  of  the  Suez  Canal,  lor  whidi 
he  obtained  a  concession  fix>m  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  (1856)i 
He  had  ])reviously  served  France  in  diplomatic  office  at  lisbon, 
Tunis,  Madrid,  and  Borne.  The  canal  was  deemed  wholfy 
impracticable  by  George  Stephenson  and  the  Engli^  engiiiMi% 
some  on  account  of  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  Btm 
to  be  united,  others  on  the  supposition  that  sand  could  Beref 
be  a  vehicle  of  water,  &c.  However,  the  canal  was  opened 
November  17,  1869,  and  the  Empress  of  the  French  was  tke 
first  to  pass  through  and  declai'e  it  open.  De  Leasepa  calcolita 
that  the  yearly  receipts  will  be  twenty-five  million  firaoca^cr 
one  miliiou  ][K)\xnd%  sterling ;  that  ten  million  l&nancs  will  bt 
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required  for  working  expenses,  and  that  fifteen  million  francs 
will  be  available  for  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  The  estimated 
cost  is  twelve  millions.  It  is  calculated  that  troops  could  be 
conveyed  from  England  to  Bombay  in  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
five  days  by  the  canal,  instead  of  an  average  of  seventy-five 
days  by  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope,  as  was  the  case  dunng  the 
Indian  Mutiny. 

Hawthorne  (a.d.  1805-  \  an  American  of  great  literary 
merit,  the  author  of  "Twice-Told  Tales,"  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
"  The  House  with  Seven  (tables,"  and  the  exquisite  satirical 
allegory  "  The  Celestial  Railroad."  His  style  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  powerful. 

JjyUon  (Bight  Hotl  Edward  Lytton  ButweVy  Ba/ron)  (a.d. 
1805-  ),  a  statesman  and  author,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  He  wrote  "Ismael,"  "Pelham,"  "  Zanoni,"  "A 
Strange  Story,"  and  many  others. 

Fitzroy  (Robert)  (a.d.  1805-1865),  an  adniii*al  entrusted  with 
sundry  scientific  expeditions.  He  surveyed  the  coast  of  South 
America  in  company  with  Darwin,  the  naturalist.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  meteorologist,  and  became  superintendent 
of  that  department  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  established  a 
system  of  storm  signals  round  the  coast  by  the  use  of  the 
telegraph. 

Newnum  (Francis  William)  (a.d.  1805-  \  Professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College,  London ;  author  of  "  The  Soul, 
her  Sorrows  and  Aspirations,"  "  Regal  Rome,"  "  A  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy,"  and  "  Theism ;  or,  Didactic  Religious 
Utterances." 

Mazzini  (a.d.  1805-  \  the  apostle  of  Italian  uniiy,  through 
thirty  years  of  exile  and  persecution.  He  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  making  all  Europe  feel  that  her  peace  demands  such 
a  settlement.  In  1830  he  joined  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
was  imprisoned  because  '*the  government  disliked  youths  of 
talent,  whose  thoughts  they  could  not  penetrate.**  He  wrote  a 
rousing  appeal,  calling  on  the  king,  Charles  Albert,  to  have  the 
coura^  to  exchange  the  puny  sceptre  of  Piedmont  for  the 
crown  of  Italy.  This  procured  Mazzini's  perpetual  banishment. 
He  then  founded  the  society  of  *'  Young  Itiedy  "  at  Marseilles. 
Garibaldi  was  one  of  these,  and  the  flower  of  Italy  joined  the 
confederacy.  Thirty-two  young  men  were  executed  for  having 
read  the  rules  of  the  society.  Then  came  the  revolutions  of 
1848,  when  Milan  was  made  over  to  Radetzky  and  the  Austrians, 
and  Mazzini  and  Qaribaldi  refused  to  recognise  the  capitulatLovk. 
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On  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  1849,  Mazzini  was  elected  as  repre- 
tientative  of  Rome,  and  held  the  city  against  four  foreign  armiea. 
France  gave  her  aid  to  Italy  against  the  Austriana,  but,  as 
Mazzini  had  predicted,  left  Venice  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  and 
claimed  Savoy  and  Nice  in  recom|)€nse  of  her  interference. 
Mazzini  then  organised  revolutionary  committees  in  Sicily  and 
Naples,  engaging  Garibaldi  to  head  the  movement  in  which  he 
afterwards  played  so  successful  a  part.  By  virtue  of  a  petition 
of  40,000  signatures,  presented  to  the  Italian  Chambers,  and 
by  them  to  the  king,  Mazzini  was  recalled.  The  best  known 
of  his  many  publications  is  '^  The  Duties  of  Maiu" 

Davis  (Jefferson)  (a.d.  1805-  ),  originally  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  afterwards  a  cotton  planter  in  Mississippi, 
and  a  democratic  politician.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  again 
headed  a  regiment,  reinforcing  General  Taylor.  Here  his 
followers  behaved  with  such  courage,  that  half  their  number 
were  cut  down.  He  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  War ;  but  he 
contended  for  the  extension  of  slavery  through  the  States,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  check  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Northern  States.  He  eventually  became  president  of  th« 
Secessionists. 

TocQUEYiLLE  (de)  (a.d.  1805-1858),  a  politician  and  politictl 
philosopher.  He  visited  the  American  States  to  study 
democracy,  and  the  system  of  prison  discipline.  On  hi^  return, 
he  gave  his  experiences  to  the  public,  and  many  improvementB 
resulted.  "  La  D6tnoci*atie  en  Am6rique ''  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages and  dangers  of  democracy,  particularly  with  application 
to  France.  De  Tocqueville  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affidis 
under  Louis  Napoleon.  He  wi*ote  a  work  entitled  **  L'Ancien 
R6gime  et  la  Revolution." 

Brunei  (Isambard  K.)  (a.d.  1806-1859),  an  eminent  engines, 
and  assistant  in  his  father  s  great  works.  He  constructed  some 
of  our  iinest  docks,  undertook  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge, 
and  was  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  introducing 
the  broad  gauge  for  rails.  He  applied  the  atmospheric  principle 
to  the  South  Devon  line,  and  introduced  the  screw  as  a  propeller 
of  steam  vessels.  He  built  the  GrecU  Western  steamer,  of  doaUe 
the  power  and  tonnage  of  any  vessel  then  existing,  and  doubled 
this  by  the  Great  Britain  iron  steamer.  Still  burning  to  eclipw 
all  other  ventures,  he  constructed  that  huge  Gre(U  Beutetm  • 
marvel  of  naval  architecture — which  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  a  spirit  of  prevoyance  for  the  great  Atlantic  and  othfr 
submarine  telegraph  cables. 
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M(vrt%neau  {James)  (a.d.  1806-  ),  a  Unitariaii  minister, 
author  of  "The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry,"  "  Endeavours 
after  the  Christian  Life,"  "  Studies  of  Christianity." 

Mill  (John  Sl/aart)  (a.d.  1806-  ),  a  political  economist, 
author  of  "A  System  of  Logic,"  "Essays  on  Political  Economy," 
**  A  Treatise  on  Liberty,"  "  Utilitarianism,"  &c. 

Kossuth  (a.d.  1806-  ),  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution.  He  was  returned  at  the  elections  for  Pesth, 
when  the  first  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  (1848)  was  felt. 
Gradually  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  for 
the  creation  of  a  Hungaiian  ministry,  of  which  Count  Batthyany 
was  selected  as  first  president,  and  the  demand  for  an  equality 
of  civil  rights  and  burthens  amongst  all  classes,  led  to  hostilities. 
The  Hungarians  marched  upon  Vienna.  Then  came  the 
Russians  on  one  side,  and  the  Croats  upon  the  other,  a  terrible 
defeat,  and  the  submission  of  Gorgey.  Kossuth  withdrew  to 
Turkey,  and  subsequently  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
soon  ceased  to  excite  the  attention  at  first  awakened  by  his 
patriotic  career. 

Omer  Pacha  (Lallas  Michael)  (a.d.  1806-  ),  by  birth 
a  Servian.  He  quitted  the  Austrian  service,  became  Mahometan, 
and  took  the  name  of  Omer.  He  rose  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  Crimean  campaign  and  sub- 
sequently in  Crete. 

Juarez  (Benito)  (a.d.  1807-  ),  a  Mexican  general  and 

statesman,  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  race  of  Tapatecos.  He 
studied  the  laws,  and  became  an  advocate,  deputy,  and  governor 
of  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  He  was  exiled  by  Santa  Anna  in  1853. 
He  returned  subsequently  at  the  head  of  an  insurrectionary 
party,  in  opposition  to  President  Zuloaga,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  republic  (1861).  He  was  driven 
from  Mexico  by  the  French  troops  (1863),  when  France 
demanded  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  French  subjects 
during  the  revolution.  He  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  whom  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  had  established  in 
Mexico,  and  resumed  the  presidency  (1867). 

Abd-el-Kader  (a.d.  1807-  .  ),  an  Arab  Emir,  who  became 
a  formidable  opponent  of  the  French  during  fourteen  years  of 
their  attempted  occupation  of  Algeria.  The  pretext  of  Charles  X. 
was  the  suppression  of  piracy,  but  gradually  a  settlement  was 
acquired.  The  Emir  was  brought  to  terms,  faithlessly  im- 
prisoned, and  then  set  at  liberty  on  condition  of  expatriation. 

McGlwre  (Sir  Robert)  (a.d.  1807-        ),  a  naval  com 
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who  accompanied  Captain  B^ack  to  the  Arctic  Seas  (1836\  and 
Sir  John  Ross  in  8eai*ch  of  Franklin  (1848).  In  1850,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Investigatory  he  discovered  the  North-west  Passage, 
for  which  he  was  knighted,  and  received  X5,000  for  the  discovery. 
Garibaldi  (Guiseppe)  (a.d.  1 807-  ).  He  was  bom  of  a  sea- 
fiiriug  family,  was  fond  of  daring  adventure,  and  took  a  strong 
interest  in  the  movement  of  *'  Young  Italy."  He  was  on  this 
account  condemned  to  death  by  Charles  Albert,  and  became  an 
exile  in  France,  Brazil,  America,  and  England.  In  Brazil  he 
headed  a  band  of  Italians  for  the  defence  of  Monte  Video,  and 
there  fell  in  love  with  his  young  wite,  Anita,  who  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  campaigns  and  wanderings,  as  friend,  wife,  fellow- 
soldier,  and  {mge.  He  united  with  Mazzini  in  resisting  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  Milan.  He  resented  the  sale  of  Nice  and 
the  cession  of  Sardinia  to  France.  He  returned  from  exile  on 
hearing  that  Sicily  was  prepared  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
Naples,  and  wuuld  probably  have  carried  all  before  him,  but 
for  divided  counsels  and  Victor  Emanuel's  fear  of  France. 
Ckribaldi  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  war  with  Austria  for 
the  liberation  of  Venice,  but  his  command  extended  only  to  a 
mob  of  undisciplined  volunteers,  utterly  unfitted  for  his  opera- 
tions in  the  dif&cult  work  of  mountain  warfare.  His  last  attad: 
on  Rome,  with  the  apparent  connivance  of  the  Government^ 
which  feared  a  revolution,  was  bravely  if  not  wisely  made.  The 
French  interfered  befoi-e  the  volunteers  could  be  disciplined 
or  armed,  and  they  were  forced  to  retire.  Craribaldi  is  pre- 
eminently a  soldier,  but  neither  statesman  nor  diplomatist 
He  never  had  the  means  of  showing  what  he  could  do  as  a 
general  under  oixlinarily  favourable  circumstances. 

MuRAT  (Napoleon  Lucien,  Prince)  (a.d.  1807-  ),  tJie 
second  son  of  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  sent  as  plenipo- 
tentiary by  France  to  the  court  of  Turin,  1849,  and  made  a 
senator  in  1852.  A  prince  of  universal  information  and  large 
views,  whose  liberal  policy  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed  with 
the  Empei'or  in  favour  of  constitutional  government  by  respon- 
sible ministers. 

Longfellow  (a.d.  1807-  ),  the  greatest  of  American  poets: 
author  of  "  Hypeiion,"  a  romance  of  foreign  travel  ;  "  Voices 
of  the  Night,"  a  collection,  including  such  exquisite  pieces  as 
"  The  Psalm  of  Life  "  and  "  Excelsior  ;"  "  Evangeline,"  descrip- 
tive of  the  manners  of  the  "  olden  times,'*  interspersed  with 
lessons  of  piety  and  morality  ;  '*  The  Golden  Legend,"  illus- 
tratmg  the   Middle  Ages  of  Europe ;   and  ''  Hiawatha^"  an 
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Odyssey  of  Indian  story,  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence, which  '*  none  but  the  highest  order  of  geuius  for  poetry 
could  have  handled  in  like  manner.*' 

Lee  (Robbrt  Edmund)  (a.d.  1807-  ),  an  American  mili- 
tary commander,  having  chief  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Virginia  (1861).  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
consummate  ability  with  which  he  maintained  the  war  with  the 
most  inadequate  resources.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
College  at  Washington  on  the  termination  of  the  war  (1866). 
Kemhle  {John  Mitchell)  (a.d.  1807-1857),  a  distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  historian,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
actor,  Charles  Kemble.  He  wrote  "  Saxons  in  England,*'  pre- 
pared from  documents  collected  with  great  research. 

Trench  {Richard  Chenevix)  (a.d.  1807-  ),  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  in  1847  professor  and  examiner  at  King*s  College, 
London  ;  the  author  of  '*  The  Epistle  to  the  Seven  Churches,*' 
"  The  Study  of  Words,"  and  several  poema 

Warren  (Samuel)  (a.d.  1807-  ),  a  barrister  and  Queen's 
counsel;  author  of  "The  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician/'  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  "  The  Lily  and  the  Bee,"  &c. 

Bal/e  {M.  W.)  (a.d.  1808-  ),  an  Irish  musician  and  com- 
poser, whose  youthful  studies  abroad  were  due  to  Count  Mazzara. 
He  commenced  his  career  at  Milan  and  Paris,  and  then  returned 
to  London,  where  he  appeared  as  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane ;  and 
there  also  produced  his  '^  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  a  great  many 
other  pieces,  all  of  the  popular  order. 

Ratazzi  (Urbano)  (a.d.  1808-  ),  an  Italian  statesman, 
who  filled  the  offices  of  President  of  the  Chamber  and  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  President  of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs. 

Napoleon  III.  (a.d.1808-  ),  (Charles  Louis  Napoleok 
Buonaparte),  bom  at  the  Tuileries,  second  surviving  son  of  Louis 
and  Hortense  Beauhamais,  who  were  constituted  King  and 
Queen  of  Holland.  Napoleon  virtually  fixed  the  succession  on 
this  fiimily,  Joseph  being  childless,  and  Lucien  in  disgrace.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Charles  Louis  took  refuge  with 
his  mother  in  Switzerland,  where  he  became  an  officer  of  artillery. 
He  reckoned  on  the  Republicans  of  France,  and  even  attempted 
a  rising  at  Strasbourg,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  New  York  by 
Louis  Philippe.  He  returned  to  Switzerland,  but  on  the  demand 
of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  London  (1838). 
Here  he  lived  with  M.  de  Persigny,  and  published  his  "  Id^ 
Napol^oniennes,"    expounding    the    policy   of    this   d^n»&t^ 
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favourably.  He  made  a  foolish  descent  upon  Boulogne,  and  was 
tran8fen*ed  to  the  fortress  of  Ham  for  six  years,  whence  he 
escaped  as  a  workman  (1846).  On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe's 
government,  by  tho  revolution  of  1848,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  oflTeiing  himself  to  the  suffrages  of  France  as  presideut 
of  the  republic.  A  three  years*  struggle  with  the  Assembly  and 
the  factions  of  Orleans  and  the  Legitimists  ended  in  a  coup 
d'Statf  which  dissolved  the  Assembly.  Universal  suffrage 
was  restored,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  president 
for  ten  years;  and  a  year  after,  by  national  vote,  he  became 
Napoleon  III.,  Empei-or  of  the  French.  He  sought  to  exalt 
France  by  peaceful  means,  and  effected  much  for  his  country  in 
annexations,  in  extended  commei*ce,  in  military  and  naval 
resources.  His  government,  until  1869,  closely  resembled  an 
autocracy  ;  at  that  date  he  inaugurated  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, with  free  elections  and  a  responsible  ministry.  His  early 
delight  in  autlioi-ship  reasserted  itself  even  under  the  pressure 
of  imperial  claims,  in  the  "  (Euvres  de  Napol6on  III."  and  a 
*•  Life  of  C«sar." 

Manning  (Henry  Edward)  (a.d.  1808-  ),  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  created  Archbishop  of  Westminster  as 
successor  to  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  author  of  "  The  Unity  of  the 
Church,**  <fec. 

Persigny  (Jean  Gilbert,  Due  de)  (ad.  1808-  ),  a 
French  statesman,  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Napoleon  when  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  ambassador  to  England  (1855),  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  created  a  duke. 

Strauss  (David  Frederick)  (a.d  1808-  ),  a  German 
theologian  and  professor  of  theology  at  Zurich  ;  the  author 
of  "  Das  Leben  Jesu,*'  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  the  rationalistic  school,  and  which  gave  birth  to  innu- 
merable replies  and  many  imitations.  One  of  the  cleverest  WM 
"  The  Amber  Witch,"  a  tale,  by  Pastor  Meinhold,  which,  pur- 
porting to  be  drawn  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  was  submitted 
to  Strauss's  infallible  canons  of  authenticity,  as  applied  to  the 
Scriptures.  Strauss  pronounced  the  work  genuine  by  this  test, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  ordered  it  to  be  printed  at  the  royal 
press.  The  object  and  origin  of  the  work  afterwards  became 
known,  and  so  disastrous  an  ex()osure  of  rationalistic  principles 
failed  not  to  arouse  bitter  persecution  against  the  author. 

Proudhon  (Pierre  Jos.)  (a  d.  1809-1865).  Always  a  thinker, 
he  became  a  voluminous  writer  on  social  problems.  He  con- 
tended that  '*  property  was  simply  theft,**  and  advocated  what 
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is  known  as  "communism"  and  "le  droit  au  travail."  He 
wrote  "  De  la  Creation  de  TOrdre  dans  rHumanit^,"  "  Contra- 
dictions Economiques,"<&c. 

Mendelssohn  (Bartholdy)  (a.d.  1809-1847),  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Jewish  banker,  and  a  very  precocious  musician.  At 
eight  years  of  age  he  made  hvA  first  appearance  as  a  pianist.  At 
twelve,  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  quartet,  and 
declined  to  join  a  young  friend  at  play  till  it  was  finished. 
When  seventeen  he  played,  with  his  talented  sister,  Fanny,  his 
own  wonderful  compositions  known  as  "  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "  The  Calm  of  the  Sea,"  and  "  The  Prosperous 
Voyage ;"  pieces  which  will  never  cease  to  astonish  men  for 
their  masterly  profundity,  as  now  they  are  subjects  of  grave 
study  to  the  most  accomplished  musicians.  They  were  first 
performed  in  London.  His  oratorio  "  £lijah  "  was  written  for 
a  Birmingham  festival.  MendelssohD,  pre-eminent  as  a  com- 
poser, conductor,  organist,  and  pianist,  was  possessed  of  an 
extraordinarily  retentive  memory,  and  was  a  wonderful  impro- 
visator. 

Bauer  (Bruno)  (a.d.  1809-  ),  a  German  Biblical  critic, 
professor  at  Bonn ;  author  of  "  A  Review  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  by  Strauss,"  '<  A  Review  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  History 
of  their  Origin,"  <fec. 

Beust  (Friederich  F.J  Baron  von)  (a.d.  1809-  ),  an 
Austrian  statesman.  Educated  for  diplomacy,  he  served  in 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  In  the  latter  country  he  became 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters (1867),  and  was  created  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  emperor  (1867). 

Tennyson  {Alfred)  (a.d.  1809-  ),  Poet  Laureate,  author 
of "  Hero  to  Leander,"  "  The  Princess,"  "  In  Memoriam," 
"Maud."  "The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  " Holy  Grail,"  Ac.  He 
succeeded  WordswoHh  as  poet  laureate,  due,  it  is  said,  to  hin 
idyll,  "The  Miller's  Daughter."  "The  Princpsn"  aims  to 
vindicate  the  true  vocation  of  woman.  The  "  In  Meraoriam" 
.stands  forth  as  his  great  work.  "Maud'*  was  severely  criti- 
cised, but  contains  many  good  and  exquisite  parts.  He  is  a 
great  master  of  rhythm  and  metrical  harmony. 

Canrobert  (Fkan^oib)  (a.d.  1809-  ),  a  French  military 
commander,  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  become  marshal  of 
France.  He  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
one  of  the  chief  in  the  Italian  campaign. 

Favre  (Gabriel  Claude  Jules)  (a.d.  1809-         ),  a  dit* 
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tinguished  French  advocate  and  politician,  who  held  sevend 
official  appointments,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1851.  He  made  a  memorable  defence  of  Orsmi, 
became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  1858,  and  is  the 
author  of  "  CoDtemporaneous  Biography,"  Ac. 

Lincoln  (Abraham)  (a.d.  1809-1865),  rose  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  labourer  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
he  eai'ly  entered  Congress,  and  practised  law.  He  competed 
with  Seward  for  the  presidency.  His  election,  as  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  slavery,  caiuted  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  ensuing  war.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1864,  and  after  having  accomplished  the  reduction  of  the  South, 
he  was  assassinated  in  a  theatre  at  Washington,  by  an  actor, 
named  Booth. 

Gladstone  {Bight  Hon,  William  Ewart)  (a.d.  1809-  ). 
He  first  entered  Parliament  for  Newark  (1832);  was 
attached  to  the  Conservative  party  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in 
1834  held  the  official  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  He  was  successively  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Colonial  Secretary,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under 
Palmerston,  and  ultimately  Prime  Minister  (1868).  In 
1858,  he  was  sent  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  to  tranquillize  an  agitation  against  the  Protectorate  of 
England.  He  represented  Oxford  University,  but  was  rejected 
in  1865.  He  was  chosen  for  South  Lancashire  at  the  same 
election,  but  was  defeated  in  1868,  when  Greenwich  elected 
him,  in  anticipation  of  his  possible  defeat  in  the  North.  The 
election  of  1868  gave  Gladstone  such  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  that  D'Israeli,  who  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  during 
his  biief  administration,  was  constrained  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment to  Gladstone,  who  inaugurated  several  of  the  most 
important  measures  ever  intixxluced  into  Parliament. 

Haussmanm  (George,  Baron)  (a.d.  1809-  ),  a  French  states- 
man. He  entered  the  '*  Conservatoire  de  Musique,*'  and  became 
successively  barrister,  Pr6fet  de  la  Seine,  and  senator.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  reconstruction  of  Paris,  and  at  enormoiut 
outlay  produced  an  entire  revolution,  changing  long  narrov 
streets  into  magnificent  boulevards,  with  imposing  and  symme- 
trical buildings  on  each  side.  He  was  superseded  before  his 
work  was  completed,  in  concession  to  a  growing  feeling  of 
discontent  among  the  people,  at  the  cost  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  prices. 

MiR^  (Jules)  (a.d.  1809-  ),  a  French  banker  and 
£nancier ;  founder  oitVie  Credit  Fonder  and  the  Caigge  GinSrak 
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dea  Chemins  de  Fer.     He  wm  tried  for  fraud,  and  condemned, 
but  subeequently  the  decision  was  reversed. 

Rawlinson  (Sir  Henry  C)  (a.d.  1810-  ).  He  served  in 
the  East  India  Company,  and  was  sent  to  Persia,  to  re-oi'ganise 
the  army  of  the  Shah.  There  he  studied  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  deciphered  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes  on  the 
sacred  rock  of  Behustan.  When  Layard  discovered  the  Nineveh 
remains,  RawliDson  was  prepared  to  interpret  the  inscriptions, 
transLitions  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  on  '*  Ancient  Monarchies." 

Alford  {Henry)  (a.d.  1810-  ),  Dean  of  Canterbury,  author 
of  "  Chapt^ers  on  the  Poets  of  Greece,"  an  edition  of  the  Gi-eek 
Testament,  and  several  works  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Costa  (Michael)  a.d.  (1810-  ),  a  musical  composer,  author 
of  "  Don  Carlos,"  "  Eli,*'  "  Naaman,"  Ac. 

Fbrrara  (Francesco)  (a.d.  1810-  )>  an  Italian  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Turin,  and  Minister  of  Finance  for 
Italy  (1867> 

MoNTALEicBERT  (Charles,  Comte  de)  (a.d.  1810-1870),  a 
French  statesman,  the  author  of  '*  An  Essay  on  Gustavus 
Adolphus,"  "  The  Political  Future  of  England,"  "  Monks  of  the 
West,"  "  The  Pope  and  Poland,"  &c. 

Na/pier  (Robert,  Baron  Napier  of  Magdala)  (a.d.  1810-  ), 
a  military  commander,  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  Lord  Clyde 
during  the  Indian  mutiny  (1857),  commander-in-chief  at 
Bombay  (1865),  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  The  government  on  this  occasion  departed  from 
all  former  precedent,  by  entrusting  the  entire  management  to 
Sir  Robert,  as  plenipotentiary.  He  executed  his  task  with 
consummate  generalship,  suimounting  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  presented  by  the  400  miles  of  wild  and  inhospitable 
country  through  which  the  army  had  to  be  conducted.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  conquest  of  territory,  but  merely  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  British  name,  as  a  protection  from  injury  to  all  who 
bear  it.     Sir  Hobert  was  created  a  peer  for  his  services. 

Serrano  (Francisco,  Duke  de  la  Torre)  (a.d.  1810-  ),  a 
Spanish  military  commander.  He  was  ambassador  at  Paris 
(1857),  President  of  the  Spanish  Senate  (1866),  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Provisional  Government  after 
the  Revolution  of  1868. 

Cavour  (Camillo  Benso  di)  (A.D.   1810-1861),  an  Italian 
count,  who  devoted  himself  to  reforms  among  the  people, 
r^arded  with  suspicion  by  the  nobles  and  gp^emm^&X^ 
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thrown  into  prison.  On  his  liberation  he  visited  Elngland,  and 
studied  the  English  constitution.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  set  himself  to  develop  the  resources 
of  his  country,  and  to  re-organise  her  institutions  in  accordance 
with  a  liberal  policy.  He  laboured  hard  to  secure  for  Piedmont 
a  place  among  the  great  nations  of  £urope,  and  induced  Victor 
Emanuel  to  join  with  England  and  France  in  the  Russian 
war.  Austria  looked  on  with  distrust,  and  eventually  a  war 
ensued  between  these  neighbouring  powers,  Austria  and  Pied- 
mont, marked  by  the  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  gained 
over  Austria  by  aid  of  the  French.  The  French  Emperor  took 
upon  himself  to  make  a  treaty  at  Yillafranca,  which  blasted 
all  Cavour  8  aspirations  for  the  unification  of  Italy.  Garibaldi 
and  his  followers  attempted  to  effect  this  purpose  by  violence, 
succeedeil  in  expelling  the  Bourbons  from  the  Two  Siciliea,  but 
were  arrested  by  the  demands  of  France. 

Leverrier  (a.d.  1811-  ),  a  French  astronomer,  who  con- 
tinued the  researches  of  La  Place,  an,d  distinguished  himself  bj 
solving  the  puzzling  problem  of  the  eccentric  orbit  of  Uraniu. 
He  calculated  that  another  planet  must  exist,  to  cause  such  an 
effect,  and  found  its  exact  position,  mass,  weight,  d^.,  and 
declared  that  it  would  come  into  view  at  a  given  point  on  the 
19th  August,  1846,  with  a  disc  of  S"?.  It  waa  discovered 
exactly  at  that  point  in  September,  by  Dr.  H.  Galle,  of  Berlin, 
and  is  now  known  as  Neptune.  His  fame  was  naturally  veiy 
great  from  that  moment,  and  all  peoples  and  monarchs  hastened 
to  honour  him.  Mr.  Adams  had  previously  calculated  the 
same  result. 

Ji:igin  (James  Bruce,  Earl)  (a.d.  1811-1863).  In  1842  he 
was  Govemor-Greneral  of  Jamaica.  From  1846-1854  he  was 
Governor  of  Canada,  at  a  period  of  great  difficulty.  In  1857 
he  was  sent  as  s[)ecial  ambassador  to  China,  and  hearing  of  the 
mutiny  in  India,  he  landed  forces,  destined  for  China,  at 
Cal(!utta.  In  China  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Tientidn,  but 
in  1860  he  was  again  sent  out,  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  the  treaty.  He  then  entered  Pekin  in  state,  and  enforced 
the  treaty  by  military  occupation.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Canning,  as  Grovemor-General  of  India,  Lord  £lgin  was 
apjyointed,  but  he  died  shortly  after. 

Lawrence  (Sir  John)  (a.d.  1811-  ),  a  distinguished  Indian 
officer,  who  assisted  his  brother  in  the  settlement  of  the  Pun* 
jaub,  where  he  was  chief  commissioner  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny.  On  the  seizure  of  Delhi  by  the  sepoys,  he  was  Idi  to 
act  for  himself,  a^  comiaxxmcdAAQTi  ^ith  the  Govemor-QeDerd 
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being  cat  off.  HeraisedaSikharmjof  60,000  ina  fewmonthts, 
and,  fully  equipped  by  subscription,  they  advanced  upon  Delhi, 
and  saved  the  empire. 

Bright  (Right  Hon,  John)  (a.d.  1811-  ),  a  politician  and 
statesman.  He  was  early  associated  with  Mr.  Oobden,  in 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.  He  first  entered  Parliament  in  1843,  as  member 
for  Durham.  He  subseqaently  represented  Manchester  and 
Birmingham.  An  advanced  Liberal,  he  accepted  office,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  Mr.  Gladstone  (1869). 

BuKSKK  (Robert  W.  E.)  (a.d.  1811-  ),  a  celebrated 
German  chemist  and  professor ;  author  of  **  I^senoxydhydrat 
das  G^engift,"  &c, 

PoB  (Allan)  (a.d.  1811-1849),  an  American,  known  as  a 
writer  of  very  original  tales,  and  of  some  poems,  of  which 
"  The  Baven"  is  the  most  striking.  He  was  dreadfully  addicted 
to  drink  and  its  concomitant  vices,  and  thus  ruined  his  intellect, 
and  blasted  the  bnghtest  prospects  of  honourable  life. 

BcTRRiTT  (Elihu)  (a.d.  181 1-  ),  an  American  blacksmith, 
and  a  great  linguist,  who  wrote  "  Sparks  from  the  Anvil,"  and 
whose  lectures  in  England  were  much  admired  for  oratory. 

Lenstboh  (Carl  Juuus)  (a.d.  1811-  ),  a  Swedish  writer, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Upsal ;  author  of  "  History  of  the 
Theories  of  Art,"  "  History  of  the  Universal  Church  and  of  the 
Swedish  Church,"  and  an  epic  poem,  "  Sigurd  and  Brynhild." 

Thackeray  (William Makepeace)  (a.d.  1811-1863).  Hestudied 
as  an  artist,  but  chose  literature,  as  more  quickly  remunerative. 
He  wrote  much  for  magazines,  and  was  associated  on  the  staff 
of  Punchy  with  Douglas  Jerrold,  A'Becket,  and  Leech.  He 
is  best  known  by  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Pendennis,"  "Henry 
Esmond,"  "  The  Virginians,"  &a  He  was  a  successful  lecturer, 
though  he  resorted  to  this  only  as  a  device  to  assist  needy 
relatives. 

A'Bechet  (Gilbert)  (a.d.  1811-1856),  a  wiiter  of  wit  and 
humour;  author  of  "Comic  Blackstone,"  several  comic  his- 
tories, and  a  constant  contributor  to  Funch  and  the 
Times* 

Maclise  (David)  (a.d.  1811-  ),  the  painter  of  "  Mokanna 
Unveiling  his  Features  to  Zelica,"  "  The  Banquet  Scene  in 
Macbeth,"  "The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet/'  "The  Sacrifice  of 
Noah/'  and  also  of  "  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliaments 

Lowe  (Bight  Hon,  Bohert)  (a.d.  1811-        ),  a  statesman. 
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who,  after  filling  several  subordinate  offices,  became  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  (1868),  under  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Dalhousie  (Marquis)  (a.d.  1812-1860).  He  became  Governor 
of  India,  and  annexed  the  Punjaub,  afler  the  Sikh  war. 

Fugin  (Augtistin)  (a.d.  1812-1852),  an  architect,  who 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  revival  and  reform  of  the 
Gothic  style.  He  became  a  Papist,  and  was  largely  employed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  published  many  elaborate  works 
on  Gothic  ornament  in  metals  and  furniture ;  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  decorations  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
His  mind  gave  way  under  the  excitement  of  his  change  in 
religious  opinions,  and  his  life  of  asceticism. 

Dickens  {diaries)  (a.d.  1812-1870).  He  commenced  hi« 
literary  career  as  a  reporter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle^  in 
which  he  also  first  appeared  as  an  author.  **  Sketches  by  Bos," 
in  a  monthly  magazine,  were  followed  by  "  The  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Pickwick."  Then,  entering  on  a  iresh  course,  that  of  philan- 
thropist and  reformer,  Dickens  published  **  Nicholas  Nickleby," 
an  exposure  of  the  cheap  school  system,  and  "  Oliver  Twirt," 
exhibiting  the  miseries  of  a  poor  parish  lad  in  the  great  city  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Among  his  best  tales  are  *^  David  Copper- 
field,"  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  his  own  life,  and  "The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,**  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  an 
opium  eater.  His  works  are  generally  distinguished  by  some 
humane  purpose,  and  are  calculated  to  qxiicken  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  classes.  His  loving  descriptions  of  children  are 
the  gems  of  his  works ;  they  are  usually  set  off  by  the  strong 
contrast  of  hideous  villany.  Dickens  also  started  2 he  Daily 
News,  Household  Words,  and  All  the  Year  Bounds  periodicak 
to  which  he  largely  contributed. 

Creasy  {Sir  Edward)  (a.d.  1812-  ),  a  judge,  author  of 
"  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  Ac. 

Uullafi  (a.d.  1812-  ),  an  English  singer,  who  introduced 
the  system  of  Wilhelm,  already  adopted  in  France.  Ho,  more 
than  any  other  up  to  that  time,  popularized  vocal  muaia 

Conscience  (Hendrick)  (a.d.  1812-  ),  a  Flemish  uovelisi, 
author  of  **  The  Year  of  Miracles,"  "  Aurelian,**  "  Scenes  de  la 
Vie  Flamande,"  «kc. 

Smites  (Samuel)  (a.d.  1812-  ),  author  of  "The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson,"  "Lives  of  the  Engineers,'*  "Self  Help," 
and  "  The  Huguenots  in  England." 

Canning  (Earl)  (a.d.  1812-1862).  Viceroy  of  India  at  the 
time  of  the  Mutiny,  he  conducted  the  affidrs  of  the  empire  with 
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wonderfiil  address.  The  government  was  transferred  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown,  but  Earl  Canning  continued  in  his  office. 
MiUer  {Hugh)  (a.d.  1813-1857).  His  taste  for  geology  was 
early  developed,  and,  though  designed  for  the  Church,  he  preferred 
the  occupation  of  stonemason.  He  soon  after  appearod  as  an 
author,  and  gave  up  his  handicraft.  He  became  editor  of  a  paper, 
wherein  appeared  chapters  of  his  "Old  Red  Sandstone."  His 
autobiography  is  contained  in  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters." 
"  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  **  is  his  last  production. 

BiSMARCK-ScHONUAUSEN  (CoUNT  OtTO  VON)  (a.D.  1813-  ), 

a  Crerman  statesman,  who  was  Piiissian  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  (1851-9),  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aftairs  for  Prussia,  and  finally 
Premier.  By  a  successful  war  he  effected  the  imiou  of  German 
kingdoms  and  the  overthrow  of  Austrian  influence.  He 
became  Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confederacy  (1867). 

Blanc  (Louis)  (a.d.  1813-  ),  a  French  author  and  poli- 
tician, a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France,  and 
a  representative  of  the  National  Assembly  (1848).  Afterwards 
an  exile  in  England,  he  wrote  **L'Hi8toire  des  Dix  Ans 
1 830-40,"  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,"  "  Lettres  sur 
TAngleterre,"  &c 

BuoKAPARTE  (Prince  Louis  Lucien)  (a.d.  1813-  ),  the 
second  son  of  Lucien,  brother  of  Napoleon  I.  He  was  bom  in 
England,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  language,  publish- 
ing several  works  in  the  Basque  language,  with  other  philological 
treatises.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  (1852). 

Lepsius  (Karl  Richard)  (a.d.  1813-  ),  a  German  philo- 
logist, and  professor  at  Berlin ;  author  of  "  Monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,"  and  **  A  Universal  Linguistic  Alphabet" 

EoTvos  (Joseph,  Baron)  (a.d.  1813-  ),  a  Hungarian 
statesman  and  author.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion during  the  Republic  of  1848-9,  and  afterwards  by  royal 
authority  (1867).  He  is  the  author  of  a  measure  presented  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Reichsrath,  decreeing  entire  liberty  in 
respect  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  whether  affecting  public 
worship  or  education.  The  •*  Sacrament  of  Marriage  "  is  regarded 
by  this  act  as  a  cwU  contract  only. 

Rogers  (Henry)  (a.d.  1814-  ),  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  University  College,  London,  and,  subse- 
quently. Principal  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College.  He 
is  the  author  of  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  a  reply  to  the  author  of 
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<* Phases  of  Faith"  (Newman),  in  which,  with  much  mbtle  satire^ 
Professor  Rogers  assails  the  doubter  with  his  own  weapons, 
demonstrating  that  the  sceptic's  path  is  one  of  far  greater 
inconsistency  and  contradiction  than  that  of  the  believer  in 
Revelation. 

Motley  (a.d.  1814-  ),  an  American  historian,  celebrated 
for  his  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  and  ''  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands." 

Colenso  (John  William)  (a.d.  1814-  ),  Bishop  of  Natal 
(1854),  author  of  several  treatises  on  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
arithmetic ;  also  of  "  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,"  "  A  Translation  of 
St  Paul's  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  commented  on  from  a  mission* 
ary  point  of  view,"  and  "  A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Book  of  Joshua."  This  latter  work  caused  a  feeling  of 
profound  surprise  in  all  Christendom  by  the  freedom  of  ito  critic 
cisms  on  the  facts  and  numerical  statements  of  theBooka  of  Moees, 
such  as  Yolney  and  others  of  the  infidel  party  had  attempted 
An  effort  was  made  by  some  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  supersede  Colenso  at  Natal,  but  there  were  no  adequate 
powers  to  effect  this,  though  a  successor  was  appointed. 

Pbim  (Juan,  Comtk  de  Reus)  (a.d.  1814-  ),  a  Spanish 
military  commander.  He  had  charge  of  the  expediti<»i  against 
Mexico  in  1861.  He  was  exiled  by  the  Government  of  Isabella 
in  1866.  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  of  1868, 
which  deposed  Queen  Isabella,  and  established  a  ProvisioDal 
€U)vemment,  of  which  General  Prim  became  Minister  of  War. 

Verdi  (Giuseppe)  (a.d.  1814-  ),  an  Italian  composer  of 
music,  the  author  of  **  Oberto  di  San  Boni£mo,"  "  Lombaidi,** 
"  II  Trovatore,"  "  La  Traviata,"  «  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  and 
other  operas. 

Leys  (Henri,  Baron)  (a.d.  1815-1869),  a  great  painter,  of 
Antwerp.  At  eighteen,  he  exhibited  **  Combat  between  » 
Grenadier  and  a  Cossack,*'  executed  in  what  is  called  the 
romantic  style.  He  afterwards  studied  genre  painting  in  "The 
Flemish  Wedding,*'  and  elaborate  historic  pieces  illostrative  of 
his  own  country's  annals.  A  further  change  in  style  was  a 
departure  from  the  chiaroscuro  of  Rembrandt's  school  to  the 
bold  colouring  of  Holbein  and  the  earlier  masters.  His  great 
frescoes  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Antwerp  greatly  contributed  to 
his  fame.  These  are  descriptive  of  "Communal  Liberty,** 
which  is  regarded  as  the  leading  political  characteristic  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  surest  safeguard  of  national  independence.  They 
comprise  a  complete  series  of  events,  from  "  The  Arrival  of  the 
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Archduke  Charles  V.,  taking  the  oaths  before  the  Burgomaster, 
to  rule  by  the  laws  of  the  land,*'  to  the  "  Margaret  of  Parma, 
Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  returning  the  keys  of  the  town 
to  the  Burgomaster  in  time  of  trouble." 

Granville  { Geo.  Leveson  Gower^  Earl)  (a.  d.  1 8 1 5-  ),  a  states- 
man. Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  (1852),  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies(1868). 

Stanley  {Arthur  Penryh/n)  (a.d.  1815-  ),  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  author  of  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Arnold,"  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  and  **  Eastern  Churches,"  &c.; 
a  writer  of  great  power  and  perspicuity. 

Sponnick  (Wilhelm,  Count  von)  (a.d.  1815-  ),  a  Danish 
statesman,  who  accompanied  King  Creorge  I.  to  Greece  as  chief 
councillor.     He  had  previously  been  Minister  of  Finance. 

Bronte  (Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne)  (a.d.  1816-1855, 
1819-1848,  1822-1849^,  three  sisters,  who  wrote,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  *'  ]Bell,"  several  novels  of  great  power. 
Charlotte's  works  were  "  Jane  Evre,"  an  autobiography, 
"  Shirley,"  and  "  ViUette." 

Ward  {EduKtrd  MaUhew)  (a.d.  1816-  ),  the  painter  of 
"  Napoleon  in  the  Prison  at  Nice,"  "  The  South  Sea  Bubble," 
"The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle,"  "The  Ante-chamber  at  White- 
hall during  the  Dying  Moments  of  Charles  II.,"  "  The  Night 
of  Rizzio's  Murder,"  &c. 

Laywrd  {AuBten  H.)  (a.d.  1817-  ),  a  traveller,  so  well 
versed  in  Eastern  languages  and  affairs  as  to  pass  for  an 
Oriental.  He  undertook  to  explore  the  sites  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  <fec.  The  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  offered  to  supply  funds  for  a  time.  Layard 
opened  the  mound  of  Konyunjek,  and  the  publication  of  a  work, 
n^aking  known  the  result  of  his  excavations,  excited  so  much 
interest  in  England,  that  the  Directors  of  the  British  Museum 
authorised  him  to  continue  his  researches.  He  gave  an  account 
of  his  doings  in  "  Discovenes  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon."  He  became  English  ambassador  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  at  Madrid  (1869). 

Beauregard  (Peter  Gustap  Toussaint)  (a.d.  1817-  ),  an 
American  general,  who  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  army  (1861),  joined  the  Confederate  States,  and  com- 
manded the  rebel  army  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  (1861).  He 
defended  Charleston  (1863),  and,  with  General  Lee,  surrendered 
that  place  in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

JoweU  {Benjamin)  (a.d.  1817-        ),  a  clergyman  and  Re^u& 
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Professor  at  the  Univeritv  of  Oxford.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
of  an  esHay  on  the  "  Interpi-etation  of  Scnpture,"  in  the 
'*£.s.says  and  Reviews,"  which  excited  consideiiiible  animad- 
version on  the  score  of  orthodoxy. 

WiLLKM  III.  (King  of  the  Netherlands)  (a.d.  1817-  ; 

B.  1849),  the  eldest  sou  of  King  Willem  11.  and  of  the  Princess 
Anna  Paulowna,  daughter  of  the  Czar  Paul  I. 

Livingstone  (David)  (a.d.  1817-  ),  a  medical  missionary 
and  African  explorer.  Ue  laboured  in  the  Bechuana  country 
with  Mr.  Moffat,  and  thence  explored  the  Lake  Ngami  (1849), 
and  the  Zambesi  river  (1850)  (1858).  He  discovered  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  explored  the  sources  of  the  Nile  beyond  the 
points  at  which  other  discoverers  had  fixed  them,  and  opened 
up  extensive  distncts  of  surpassing  fertility  in  West  Central 
Africa. 

Alexander  II.  (a.d.  1818-  ;  r.  1855),  the  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas  I.  and  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia.  He  inherited 
the  Crimean  war  from  his  father,  and  persisted  in  the  same 
policy  uatil  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  when,  fearing  the  menace  of 
£n gland  and  France  to  attack  Cronstadt,  and  of  Sweden  to 
recover  Finland,  Alexander  consented  to  submit  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  allies. 

Andsell  (Richard)  (a. D.  1818-  ),  an  artist,  celebrated  for 
his  pictures  of  animals,  such  as  "The  Hunted  Slave,"  "The 
Attack  of  Wolves,"  ike. 

Monti  (Rakfaelle)  (a.d.  1818-  ),  an  Italian  sculptor, 
known  for  "  Ajax  Defending  the  Body  of  Patroclus."  "  Sister 
Anglers,"  "The  VeUed  Vestal,'*  "Eve  after  the  Fall," 
"lUly,"  "Truth,"  Ac. 

ToDLEBEN  (Edwahd  Ivanovich)  (a.d.  1818-  ),  a  cele- 
brated Russian  military  engineer,  consti*uctor  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt,  and  employed  iu  the  defence 
of  the  former  against  France  and  England.  He  wrote  "  A 
Narrative  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea." 

Frovde  (J.  Anthony)  (a.d.  1818-  ),  historian,  and  apolo- 
gist for  Henry  VIII.  He  became  first  notorious  for  his 
"  Nemesis  of  Faith,*'  a  bold  and  clever  setting  forth  of  hetero- 
dox opinions.  He  subsequently  produced  a  "  History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,'* 
in  which  he  becomes  apologist  for  Henry  VIII.  and  a  censor 
of  Elizabeth.  His  style  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  entha- 
siastic. 
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€r6R0EY  (a.d.  1818-  ),  a  Hungarian  general  in  the  revolt 
under  Kossuth  (1849).  He  was  Minister  of  War,  and  took 
offence  at  Kossuth *8  deposition  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  The 
intervention  of  Bussia  alone  saved  Austria's  authority.  One 
of  Grorgey's  greatest  exploits  was  a  forced  march  through 
Hungary,  beset  with  Russians  and  Austrians,  to  anticipate  a 
battle  in  the  South,  where  Dembinski,  in  his  absence,  suffered 
defeat.  His  forces  marched  400  miles  in  eighteen  days,  but 
they  were  30  miles  off  on  the  day  of  the  defeat.  Seeing  that 
all  was  over,  he  gave  in  his  submission,  and  Kossuth  and  other 
leadei*s  retired  into  Turkey.  Gorgey  devoted  himself  again  to 
his  favourite  study,  chemistry,  of  which  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor. 

Victoria  fA-D.   1819-  ;    r,  1837),  the  only  child  of  the 

Duke  of  Kent,  and  niece  of  William  IV.  The  Salic  law, 
which  does  not  obtain  in  England,  debarred  her  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Hanover,  and  this  consequently  fell  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Her  reign  is  distinguished  for  scientific 
progi'ess,  and  her  life  by  domestic  virtue.  Her  Majesty 
received  her  political  education  from  Lord  Melbourne.  She 
long  enjoyed  the  piiident  counsels  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort, 
who  devoted  himself  quietly  to  the  study  of  English  affairs 
with  a  resolution  and  thorouo^hness  which  made  him  complete 
master  of  the  exigencies  of  English  policy  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Queen,  casting  its 
shade  of  son-ow  over  the  remainder  of  her  reign. 

Albert  (Prince  Consort,  and  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha) 
(a.d.  1819-1861).  One  of  his  aunts  married  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
so  that  he  was  cousin  to  Victoria.  They  were  married,  1840. 
He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  studies  which  enabled  him  to  be 
a  faithful  counsellor  of  the  Crown,  and  he  threw  his  energies 
into  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  people,  and  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  "  Albert  the  Good." 

Field  (Cyrus  West)  (a.d.  1819-  ),  an  American  elec- 
trician, who  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Cables  (1857-8  and  1864). 

Kingaley  (CJia/rlea)  (a.d.  1819-  ),  a  clergyman.  Professor 
of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  author  of  "  AJton  Locke," 
**  Saint's  Tragedy,"  «*  Westward  Ho  !  "  &c. 

M'CUrUock  {Sir  Francis)  (a.d.  1819-  ),  a  naval  com- 
mander, who  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the  expedition 
sent  out  to  seek  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Frith  (William)  U-D.  1819-         ),  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
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Royal  Academy.  He  was  elected  R  A.  for  lus ''  Village  Pastor." 
HIb  first  popular  work  was  the  "  English  Merry-making." 
"  Coming  of  Age,"  "  Life  at  the  Seaside,"  "  The  Derby  Day," 
and  other  popular  pictures  followed. 

Offenbach  (Jacques)  (a.d.  1819-  ),  a  French  musiciaii, 
composer  of  "Les  Deux  Aveugles,"  "La  Chanson  de  Fortimio," 
^*  Le  Koman  Comique,''  '*  La  Belle  Hdlene,'*  and  other  comic 
operas. 

Flayf air  {Lyon)  (a.d.  1819-  ),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  ExhilatioDS 
of  1851  and  1862,  President  of  the  Chemical  Society  in  London, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Edinburgh,  and  first  member  of 
Parliament  returned  for  the  Edinbuigh  and  St  Andrew's 
Universities,  1868. 

Ruskin  (a.d.  1819-  ),  an  earnest  and  eloquent  writer  oo 
art.  His  chief  works  have  been  "  Modem  Painters,''  wherein  he 
contends  for  fidelity  to  nature,  '*  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture," "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  "  Notes  on  the  Con. 
struction  of  Sheepfolds,"  this  last  being  a  recommendatioQ  of 
Protestant  union. 

Victor  Emmanuel  IT.  (a.d.  1820-  ;  r.  1849).  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  on  his  abdication.  He 
aimed  to  conserve  and  consolidate  the  constitution  granted  bj 
his  father.  The  revolution  in  Italy,  however,  convinoed  him 
that  his  policy  must  be  progressive,  and  to  improve  the  positioo 
of  Piedmont  in  Europe,  he  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war.  He 
then  gladly  accepted  the  French  alliance  against  Austria,  by 
which  he  gained  the  Plains  of  Lombardy  but  sacrificed  the 
province  of  Nice  and  faithful  Savoy.  He  won  great  favour 
by  his  bravery  at  San  Martino,  and  trusted  to  the  promise  of 
France  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia.  Garibaldi  delivered  Sicilj 
and  Naples,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  King,  who  protoed 
to  forbid  the  enterprise.  When  he  essayed  to  take  Rome,  the 
King,  under  the  influence  of  France,  sent  Cialdini  to  "  cradi, 
destroy,  and  annihilate  "  Garibaldi,  which  orders  w«re  so  ftr 
carried  out  that  the  volunteers  were  shot  down,  and  Garibaldi 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Italy  attacked  Anstxia,  and 
by  the  successes  of  her  allies,  acquired  Venetia. 

Evans  (Marian)  (a.d.  1820-  ),  an  authoress,  who  wrote, 
under  the  name  of  George  £lliof,  *'  Adam  Bede,**  ''  The  Mill  ob 
the  Floss,"  "Silas  Mamer,''  "Romola,"  and  "Felix  Holt,  the 
Eadical." 
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TyndaU  {John)  (a.d.  1820-  ),  a  natural  philocK^her, 
engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  British  Ides,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  in  the  Royal  Institution  ;  author  of  "  The 
Glaciers  of  the  Alps/'  "  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion," 
and  ''  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer/'  <fec.  His  public  lectures  on 
the  action  of  light  on  the  vapours  of  metals,  and  on  the 
organic  nature  of  the  particles  of  dust  seen  in  a  sunbeam, 
upon  which  illumination  seems  to  depend,  excited  much  atten- 
tion. 

Baker  {Sir  Samuel  White)  (▲.d.  1 82 1  -  ).  He  was  knighted 
for  discoveries  in  Central  Africa.  He  had  the  command  of  an 
expedition  in  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on 
the  Upper  Nile  (1869),  and  was  subsequently  commissioned  as 
Pasha  to  open  up  the  same  district  for  cultivation  and  commerce. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Eight  Years*  Wanderings  in  Ceylon," 
"  The  Albert  Nyanza,  and  Exploration  of  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile,"  ike. 

Dixon  {W,  Hepworth)  (a.d.  1821-  ),  a  barrister,  author  of 
"John  Howard,"  "William  Penn,"  "Robei-t  Blake,  Admiral 
and  General  at  Sea,"  "  Spiritual  Wives,"  <kc.^  and  sometime 
editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

GoLDSCHMiDT  (Jekkt  Lind,  Mme.)  (a.d.  1821-  ),  acelebrated 
Swedish  singer,  best  known  under  her  maiden  name.  From 
the  extraordinary  sweetness  and  ease  of  her  performance  she 
was  styled  "  The  Swedish  Nightingale.'' 

Levi  {Leoni)  (a.d.  1821-  ),  an  English  political  economists, 
author  of  "  International  and  Commercial  Law." 

Grant  (Lieutenant-Genend)  (a.d.  1822-  ),  President  of 
the  United  States.  Originally  in  the  army,  he  had  resigned  his 
commission,  and  return^  to  his  £ather*s  business ;  but  in  the 
preparations  for  hostilities  between  South  and  North,  his  warlike 
instincts  led  him  again  to  offer  his  services.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  campaign,  he  stormed  Fort  Donnelson,  the  key  of 
the  Confederate  position.  The  place  surrendered  imconditionally, 
and  left  14,400  prisoners  in  his  hands.  The  successes  of  the 
Federals  in  the  West  were  not  paralleled  in  the  Eaat  Eichmond 
was  still  held  by  Lee  against  M*Clellan  and  others.  Grant 
attempted  to  turn  Lee's  position  before  Kichmond,  but  failed, 
after  a  light  of  fourteen  days'  duration,  and  the  loss  of  20,000 
men.  Grants  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  was  reckless  of 
men's  lives  ;  but,  with  immense  sacrifices,  Lee  still  kept  him  at 
bay.  The  arrival  of  Sherman  enabled  Grant  to  overpower  the 
Confederates,  who,  already  worn  out  and  famished,  sun 
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Grant's  share  in  closing  the  war  paved  the  way  for  his  Presi- 
dential election. 

BoNHEUR  (Rosa)  (a.d  1822-  ),  a  clever  French  painter 
of  animals,  celebrated  for  "  The  Horse  Fair,"  "  Labonrage 
Nivernais,"  «fec. 

Ooodall  {Frederick)  (a.d.  1822-  ),  an  artist,  painter  of 
**  French  Soldiers  Drinkinj^  at  a  Cabaret,"  **  Village  Festival," 
**  Raising  the  Maypole,*'  "  The  Swing,"  <fec. 

Grant  (James)  (a.d.  1822-  ),  a  novelist,  author  of  "The 
Romance  of  War,"  "Philip  Rollo,*'  "Mary  of  Lorraine," 
**  Second  to  None,"  <kc 

R^NAX  (Joseph  Ernest)  (a.d.  1823-  ),  a  French  philo- 
logist, author  of  "  Histoire  Gr^n^rale  et  Syst^es  Compares  des 
Langues  S^metiques,*'  "  La  Vie  de  J6sus,"  and  "  La  Mission  de 
Ph^nicie."  Hid  "  Life  of  Jesus*'  is  one  of  the  works  of  the 
Rationalistic  school,  though  more  subtle  than  many,  from  the 
i^verence  which  the  writer  in  some  cases  expresses  for  our  Lord, 
80  that  under  the  guise  of  deep  religious  feeling,  the  foundations 
of  religious  faith  are  gravely  held  in  doubt. 

Dumas  (Alexandre)  (a.d.  1824-  ),  a  French  author, 
called  "Dumas  fils."  He  wrote  "Les  Aventures  de  Quatre 
Femmes  et  dun  Perroquet,"  "  La  Dame  aux  Camillas,**  "  Ja 
Boite  dArgent,"  <kc.     {See  Dumas  p^re,  page  243.) 

MoNTPENsiER  (Antoine,  Duc  de)  (a.d.  1824-  ),  a  French 
and  Spanish  prince,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France, 
and  married  to  the  Infanta  Louisa  (1846).  He  was  banished 
from  France  (1848),  and  resided  at  Seville.  Previous  to  the 
Spanish  revolution,  he  was  banished  from  Spain. 

Owen  {Richard)  (ad.  1824-  ),  Hunterian  Professor,  Con- 
servator of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  author  of  '*  Principles  of  Comparative 
Osteology,'*  a  work  on  "  Palaeontology,"  <fec. 

Rvxley  {Thomas  Henry)  (a.d.  1825-  ),  a  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Government  School  of  Mines  ;  author 
of  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  and  a  variety  of  other  writings  of 
a  speculative  character  on  the  origin  of  species,  <&c. 

Ollivier  (Olivier  Emile)  (a.d.  1825-  ),  an  eminent 
French  advocate,  Commissioner- (reneral  of  the  French  Re- 
public at  Marseilles  (1848),  Member  of  the  "  Corps  liegislatif '^ 
in  1857,  and  Counsel  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  He  became  Premier  of  the  constitutional  r€gvm»y 
of  government  by  a  responsible  cabinet  ministry,  in  place  of  the 
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personal  autocracy  of  Napoleon  III.     He  waa  author  of  a  work 
"  Snr  les  Coalitions." 

Pedro  II.  (Emperor  of  Bi-azil)  (ad  1826-  ;  r.  1831), 
the  son  of  Pedro  I.,  who  abdicated.  He  was  not  declared  of 
age  till  1840,  and  was  crowned  only  in  1841.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  ex-King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  FraDcis  I. 

Euoi&NiE  (Empress  of  the  French)  (a.d.  1826-  ),  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Montijo,  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  of  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  who  married  Napoleon  III., 
January,  1853.  She  shared  the  government  with  the  Emperor, 
and  attended  regularly  the  sittings  of  the  Council.  She  is  said 
to  have  favoured  the  Ultramoutane  party,  but  after  the  great 
changes  operated  by  the  Emperor,  in  devolving  his  personal 
responsibility  upon  the  Ministry,  the  Empress  withdrew  from 
political  life.  She  was  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Suez  Canal  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  from  the  first 
encouraged  the  project  of  M.  de  Lesseps. 

M'Clellan  (Georoe)  (a  d.  1826-  ),  an  American  military 
commander.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  (1861),  he  was 
appointed  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  in  1862  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Sala  (G.  Attgu8tu8)  (a.d.  1826-  ),  a  journalist  and  author; 
the  writer  of  "  The  Babiugton  Peerage,"  "  Twice  Round  the 
Clock,"  "  America  in  the  Midst  of  War,"  &c. 

Grant  (James  Augustus)  (a.d.  1827-  ),  an  officer  who 
distinguished  himself  under  Havelock,  at  Lucknow,  and  who 
afterwards  accompanied  Captain  Speke  (1863-5)  in  a  search  for 
the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Hunt  (William  Holman  (a.d.  1827-  ),  an  artist,  painter 
of  "  The  Light  of  the  World,"  "Awakening  C(»n8cience,"  "  The 
Scapegoat,"  and  "  Finding  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple." 

Lopez  (Don  Francisco)  (a.d.  1827-1870),  the  son  and 
successor  of  Don  Carlos  Lopez,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay.  In  1865  he  entered  upon  a  prolonged  war  with 
Brazil.  He  fell  at  Aquibana  fighting  against  General  Camara, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  army  were  taken  prisoners. 

About  (Edkond  F.)  (a.d.  1828-  ),  a  French  writer; 
author  of  "Les  Manages  de  Paris,'*  " Grermaine,*'  **Trente  et 
Quarante,"  and  numerous  comedies  and  dramas. 

MiUais  (John  Everett)  (a.d.  1829-  ),  an  artist  of  the 
Realistic  school ;  painter  of  "  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru." 
"The  Tribe  of  Benjamin  seizing  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh," 
"  The  Order  of  Kelease,"  "  The  Rescue,"  "  Vale  of  Rest^"  "  My 
First  Sermon,"  Ac. 
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LytUm  (Ed,  Robert  Bulwer)  (a.d.  1831-  ),  the  son  of 
Lord  Lytton,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  writer  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Owen  Meredith ;  author  of  "  Clytemnestra,"  a  poem, 
"  The  Wanderer,"  "  Lucile,"  and  other  works  in  verse. 

DoR]6  (Paul  Gustave)  (a.d.  1833-  ),  a  French  artist,  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  conception,  whose  works  abound  in 
the  wildest  imagery.  He  illustrated  the  works  of  Dante, 
"Don  Quixote,"  **Le  Juif  Errant,"  the  works  of  Tennyson, 
and  the  Holy  Bible.  He  painted  "La  Bataille  d*Alma," 
"  La  Bataille  d*Inkerman,"  ^ 

Luiz  I.  (King  of  Portugal)  (a.d.  1838-  ;  r,  1861).     He 

succeeded  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  and  married  a  dau^ter  of 
Eling  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy. 

Charles  (Prince  of  Roumania)  (a.I).   1839-  ;  &.  1866). 

the  son  of  Prince  Charles  Antoine,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen.  He  was  elected  to  the  Hoverei^t^ 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  under  the  style  of  Prince  (or  Hoe- 
podai*)  of  Roumania,  in  the  room  of  the  deposed  Prince  Conze. 

Patti  (Adelina,  Marquise  de  Caux)  (a.d.  1843-  ),  a 
Spanish  operatic  singer,  of  remarkable  genius,  whose  mo^er 
was  engaged  in  the  same  vocation.  As  a  child  she  rarely  spoke 
without  warbling  what  she  said,  and  when  only  sixteen  yean 
of  age  she  was  engaged  to  perform  in  the  first  Uieatree  of  New 
Tork,  creating  unbounded  enthusiasm.  The  reputation  then 
made  was  more  than  sustained,  in  a  career  of  unexampled 
popularity.  The  execution  of  the  most  difficult  composi^oDB 
was  apparently  intuitive ;  and  her  felicitous  conception  of  the 
most  varied  characters  seemed  so  natural  as  to  enrapture  every 
audience.  She  married  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  the  French  Imperial  Coui-t,  but  without  relin- 
quishing her  profession.  The  Czar  of  Russia  presented  her,  it 
St.  Petersburg,  with  the  i-are  distinction  of  the  Order  of  Mnit) 
an  honour  conferred  on  no  singer  since  RubinL 

Qeorqe  I.  (King  of  Greece)  (a.d.  1845-  ),  the  seeond 
son  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  elected  (1863)  by  tbe 
National  Assembly  at  Athens,  on  the  abdication  of  Othoof 
Bavaria. 
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Matilda,  or  Maud  (Empress),  (a. d.  1100-1167).  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  becaine  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  On  his  death  she  mamed  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  Henry  II.  Her  father  appointed 
her  to  be  his  successor,  but  Stephen  took  the  opportunity  of  her 
absence  to  secure  himself  in  possession.  Matilda  landed  in 
1139,  defeated  Stephen,  and  was  declared  Queen  in  1141.  Her 
unpopularity,  however,  opened  the  way  for  Stephen's  return, 
and  the  empress  died  an  exile. 

BoNAVENTURA  (GiovANNi  DK  Fidenza),  (a.d.  1221-1274),  a 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Franciscans,  who  became  head  of  the 
order.  He  declined  the  see  of  York,  and  allowed  Gregory  X. 
to  take  the  precedence  in  succession  to  the  papal  throne.  He 
died  while  attending  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  as 
legate.  His  remains  were  worahipped  as  saintly  relics,  and  by 
the  Huguenots  consequently  cast  indignantly  into  the  Saone. 
He  contended  stoutly  for  celibacy,  transubstantiation,  and 
mariolatry,  and  he  produced  various  mystical  works  of  devotion 
for  "  the  faithful." 

BoROiA  (Cjssar)  (a.d.  -1507),    was  the  son  of    Pope 

Alexander  YI.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Fampeluna;  subsequently  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  and,  1493,  a  cardinal.  A  man  of  strong 
passions  and  unbounded  ambition,  he  committed  the  most  out- 
rageous crimes.  His  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  and 
Alfonso,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Lucretia,  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  incestuous  amours,  and  were  assassinated  or  poisoned.  Csesar 
then  renounced  the  mitre  for  the  ducal  crown,  and  resolved  to 
construct  a  kingdom  by  conquest.  He  negotiated  a  divorce  for 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  wished  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany, 
and  that  king  promising  to  aid  his  design,  married  Csesar  to  the 
daughter  of  Jean  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre.      Ciesar  made 
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himself  master  of  tbe  Romagna  by  force  and  fraud,  and  violated 
all  laws  of  humanity  in  his  treatment  of  the  conquered.  He 
defeated  a  fonnidable  opposition  of  the  Italian  States,  by 
treacherously  strangling  the  leaders,  when  invited  to  a  con- 
ference, and  poisoning  Cardinal  Ursini.  His  father  fell  a 
victim  to  poison,  prepared  for  Cardinal  Cometo.  Pope  Julius 
II.  imprisoned  Csenar,  to  force  him  to  renounce  his  conquests ; 
and  his  revolting  history  closes  with  his  fall,  under  the  walls  of 
Pampeluna,  in  the  service  of  hLi  father-in-law. 

CuAKLES  V.  (Em|)eror  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain)  (a.d. 
1500-1558),   the    son  of  Philip,   Archduke  of   Austria,    who 
married    a   daughter    of  Ferdinand    and    Isabella.     He  was 
educated  by  Maigaret  of  Austria  and  Margaret  of  York,  taster 
of  Edward  IV.,   and    passed  his  youth  in   the  Netherlands. 
Charles  was  elected  emperor  in  1519,  with  Francis  I.  as   his 
rival,  a  fact  which  occasioned  prolonged  contentions,  in  which 
both  parties  sought  the  aid  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  through 
Wolsey,  his  minister.     The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  to  arrest  the  liberty  of 
opinion  asserted  by  the  Reformers.     Luther  himself  was  dted, 
and  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.     Meanwhile  Francis 
I.  declared  war  in  the  name  of  Henry  d*Albret,  whom  Charies 
had  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Navan*e  ;  Francis  was  worsted. 
A  conference  was  called  by  Henry  VIII.,  at  Calais,  but  fidled 
to  reconcile  the   rivals.     Indeed,  by   the  bribery  of  Wolsey, 
Charles  prevailed  on  Henry  to  attack  France,  conjouitly  with 
himself.     Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  assailed   by  the  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  the  French  driven  fi-om  North  Italy.     Francis, 
however,  retrieved  his  losses,  defeated  the  allies  of  Charles,  and 
risked  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  where  he  was  captured.     The  allies 
then  saw  the  danger  threatening  **  the  balance   of  power  in 
Europe,"   and  they  sided   with    France,    and  Francis    being 
released,  refused  to  be  bound  by  conditions  extorted  from  him 
while  a  prisoner.     Pope  Clement  VII.  rallied  the  allies  in  a 
"  Holy  League"  against  the  emperor.     The  pope,  though  he 
deserted  his  confederates,  'was   seized  by  the   emperor,  and 
treated  with  special  contempt.      The  French  maintained  the 
struggle  in  the  Milanese  till  the  treaty  of  Cambray  (1529),  whidi 
gave  the  palm  to  Charles.     Charles  then  restored  the  Medici  it 
Florence,  and  caused  the  Pope  to  crown  him  King  of  Lombardy 
and  Emperor  of  the  Romans.     Freed  from  political  troabtei, 
he  convoked  another  diet,  at  Spires,  to  call  the  Reformers  to 
Account.     The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  others  protested  against 
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the  edict  of  thiB  diet,  and  were  hence  called  ProieatanU,  The 
reformed  princes  leagued  together  in  self-defence  at  Smal- 
kalde,  and  sought  support  from  Enghuid  and  France.  This 
show  of  resistance  induced  Charles  to  agree  to  the  pacification 
of  Nuremberg,  guaranteeing  liberty  to  Protestants ;  and  thej, 
in  gratitude,  assembled  their  forces,  to  aid  him  to  expel  the 
Turks  from  Hungary  (1532).  After  quelling  various  insur- 
rections in  Spain  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  Charles  again 
sought  to  suppress  the  Reformation,  when  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
who  had  vacillated  in  his  purpose,  at  length  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party,  surprised  and  nearly  captured  the 
emperor  at  Innspruck,  and  arranged  with  Charles  the  treaty 
of  Passaa  (1552),  which  finally  secured  the  liberties  of  the 
Kefoi-mers.  Henry  II.  of  France  likewise  gained  several  advan- 
tages ;  and  Charles,  with  100,000  men,  failed  to  capture  Metz. 
Disgusted  with  the  humiliation  of  his  closing  years,  he  resolved 
on  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip ;  but  the  electors 
declined  to  accept  Philip  as  emperor,  and  chose  Frederic, 
Charles's  brother.  He  ended  his  days  tranquilly,  in  a  Spanish 
monastery,  with  a  few  select  retainers,  and  indulged  himself  in 
mechanical  pursiiits,  with  the  assistance  of  Torriana.  The 
gratification  of  appetite  had  long  been  the  curse  of  bis  life,  and 
his  mind,  a  prey  to  sombre  superstitions,  sought  relief  in  the 
severities  of  monkish  flagellations.  He  actually  caused  his 
own  funeral  to  be  celebrated,  following  as  one  of  the  cart^e. 
Not  long  after,  he  died  of  a  fever,  which  s^zed  him  at  this  last 
doleful  ceremony.  A  codicil  to  his  will  enjoined  upon  his  son 
an  unrelenting  persecution  of  heretics,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  sex. 

Xavier  (Francis)  (a.d.  1506-1552),  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
concerted  with  Ignatius  Loyola  the  formation  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  In  1540  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  and  established 
a  mission  to  Japan  in  1549.  His  labours  were  considered  to 
be  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  that  he  was  canonized  by 
Gregory  XV. 

SociNUS  (LcELius)  (a.d.  1525-1562),  an  Italian,  educated  as 
a  lawyer.  He  gave  himself  to  theological  studies,  and  associated 
himself  with  others,  who  met  at  Vicenza,  for  the  free  discussion 
of  theological  questions.  The  chief  feature  of  their  proceedings 
was  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  which 
several  were  put  to  death.  Socinus  himself  escaped  to  Poland, 
and  there  and  elsewhere  he  made  many  converts.  He  cor- 
responded with  Calvin.     He  died  at   Zurich.     His   nephew, 
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FaustcLSy  18  osaally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Sociniana,  but 
he  was  really  the  founder  of  the  Rationalist  schooL 

Murrain  {James  Stuart,  Earl  rf)  (a.d.  1530-1570),  an  iUe- 
gitimate  son  of  J  ames  V.,  at  five  yeans  of  age  made  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew^s.  He  accompanied  his  half-sister,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  Paris,  and  was  present  at  her  marriage.  He  supported 
the  Reformers.  He  was  Mary*s  chief  adviser  on  her  return  to 
Scotland,  as  £arl  of  Mar  and  £arl  of  Murray.  Afier  the  im- 
prisonment of  Mary  at  Lochleven,  Murray  was  made  Regent, 
and  it  became  his  duty  to  oppose  her  when  she  escaped  and  her 
partizans  took  up  arms.  He  defeated  Maiy  at  Langside  (1568), 
and  was  a  witness  against  her  on  her  trial.  Murray  perished 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Barneveldt  (JoHAic  VAN  Olden)  (a.  d.  1549-1619).  He 
commenced  life  as  an  advocate,  at  the  Hague,  in  1570,  was  a 
volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem,  and  was  elected  Pensionary 
of  Rotterdam  (1576).  He  came  to  England  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy,  to  induce  Queen  Elizabeth  to  accept  the  Netherlands, 
and  free  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Elizabeth  declined  the 
offer,  but  sent  them  help.  In  1G07,  Bameveldt  obtained  from 
Spain  the  recognition  of  Dutch  independence,  and  opposed  the 
Stadtholder  Maurice,  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  Holland. 
He  was  ultimately  seized  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  partiam 
of  the  Arminians,  Maurice  and  his  party  being  CalvinistB. 

Fbedeeuc  IV.  (a.d.  1574-1610),  Elector  Palatine,  and  sur- 
named  ''  The  Upright''  {Der  Avfrichiige),  His  government  was 
characterized  by  such  prudence,  sagacity,  and  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  that  his  memory  has  been  deservedly 
cherished  for  these  viiibues. 

W(UU  {Isaac)  (a.d.  1674-1748),  a  Nonconformist  divine  and 
poet.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  residenoe  with 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  and  with  his  widow.  His  book  on  Logic 
was  long  a  standard  class-book,  and  the  '^  Improvement  of  the 
Mind"  was  in  considerable  £givour.  His  Pstdms  and  Hymns 
were,  however,  the  most  useful  contributions  of  his  life,  and 
continue  still  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 

SuwARROw  (Alex.,  Prince  Italikski)  (a.d.  1730-1800),  a 
Russian  private,  who  distinguished  himself  iu  the  "  Seven  Tean^ 
War,"  and  after  twenty  yeaiV  service  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment  He  eai*ned  much  honour  in  Poland,  defeated 
the  Turks,  and  captured  all  their  artillery.  At  Rymnik  he 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  an  Austrian  army  surrounded  bj  a 
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force  of  100,000  Turks,  and,  with  only  a  tenth  of  their  Dumber, 
entirely  overthrew  them.  He  stormed  Ismail,  and  carried  it  in 
three  days,  after  it  had  withstood  all  attempts  at  assault  for  seven 
months  ;  it  was  then  given  up  to  sack  and  pillage,  and  40,000 
))eople  were  indiscriminately  massacred.  The  Empress  Cathe- 
rine chose  Suwarrow  as  her  fittest  agent  for  accomplishing  her 
designs  on  the  integrity  of  Poland,  of  which  he  received  a  good 
share  as  his  reward.  In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1799,  he  held 
the  command  of  the  combined  Kussian  and  Austrian  forces. 
He  cleared  Upper  Italy  of  the  French,  but  was  forced  to  retire 
from  SwitzcrlaTid,  being  inadequately  supported  by  Austria. 

GoDOY  (Manuel,  Prince  op  Peace)  (a.d.  1767-1861),  a 
favourite  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  raised  from  a  private  in  the 
army  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  (1792).  He  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Basle  with  France  (1795),  after  a  declaration  of  war 
in  1792,  and  was  rewarded  by  France  with  his  title  and  con- 
siderable wealth.  Napoleon  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  used  hitn  as 
their  tool,  and  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  people  by 
his  unscrupulous  and  arbitrary  policy  and  his  profligacy.  An 
outburst  of  popular  f\iry  in  1808  compelled  him  to  esca{)e  for 
hb  life.  He  resided  with  the  deposed  Ferdinand  YII.  and  his 
queen,  at  Borne,  during  their  lives,  and  afterwards  subsisted  at 
Paris  on  a  small  pension  from  Louis  Philippe. 

Palmella  (Duke  of)  (ad.  1781-1864),  a  Portuguese  states- 
man during  some  forty  years  of  eventi'ul  history.  He  was 
appointed  Begent  in  1830,  and  by  his  exertions  Donna  Maria 
was  established  on  the  throne  (1^(33),  Dom  Miguel,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  king  in  1827,  being  defeated.  Palmella 
resigned  in  1846,  and  waA  banished  the  same  year. 

Irving  (Washington)  (a.d.  1783-1859).  Though  bom  in  New 
York,  Irving  was  of  Scotch  origin,  tlie  family  belonging  to 
Orkney.  His  mother  was  English.  Of  a  melancholy  and 
meditative  disposition,  he  early  amused  himself  with  literature. 
In  1809  he  produced  his  humorous  "  History  of  New  York,  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,"  which  rendered  him  universally 
popular,  and  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Misfortune  in  the  business  whence  his  funds  were  derived  forced 
Irving,  like  Scott  under  similar  pressure,  to  write  his  "  Sketch- 
Book,"  "  Bi-acebridge  Hall,"  and  "  The  Life  and  Voyag(  s  of 
Columbus,"  founded  on  the  Spanish  work  of  Navarette.  **  The 
Alhambra"  and  "The  Conquest  of  Gi'anada"  wei-e  also  the 
fruits  of  a  residence  in  Spain.  Latterly,  he  wrote  "  The  Life 
of  Goldsmith,"  "  Mahomet  and  his  Succe-ssors,''  and  a  "  L\(ft  ol 
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Greorge  WashingtoD/'  completed  in  1859,  the  jear  of  his  own 
decease. 

Irui7ig  {Edward)  (a.d.  1792-1834).  He  stndied  for  the 
Cliurch,  but,  with  small  chance  of  preferment,  had  resolved  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to  Persia,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  introduced 
him  to  his  pulpit  in  Glasgow.  In  1822  he  settled  in  Hatton 
Garden,  LondoD,  where  his  remarkable  style  of  oratory  drew 
the  choicest  of  all  ranks,  aud  he  soon  after  published  his 
'^  Orations."  His  popularity  had  so  stimulated  his  ambition  that 
it  became  a  necessity,  and  when  his  attractiveness  was  waning, 
he  sought  in  the  extravagances  of  mysticism  a  new  means  of 
swayiug  the  multitude.  Prophetical  interpretations,  miraculous 
gifts  of  healing  and  unknown  tongues,  and  heretical  opinions 
were  made  to  serve  his  purpose ;  and  though  driven  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  gathered  50,000  followers  in  £ngland 
alone.     He  died  when  only  forty-two  years  of  age. 

Narvaez  (Marshal,  Duke  of  Valentia)  (a.d.  1800-1868),  a 
Spanish  general  and  statesman,  who  figured  duiiug  the  r^ency 
of  Queen  Christina,  whose  daughter,  Isabella,  was  but  an  infant 
Don  Carlos  endeavoured  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  succession, 
but  the  Quadruple  Treaty  guaranteed  the  succession  of  Isabella. 
Esimrteix),  who  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  from  the 
Queen  Regent  in  1841  was  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Narvaez  and 
the  i)eople,  and  Isabella  was  declared  of  age.  Fresh  complica- 
tions followed  in  consequence  of  "  the  Spanish  A£arriage$" 
Chiistina  had  married  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  her  cousin  ;  and  the 
Infanta  Louisa  the  Duke  of  Mont{>eusier.  Espaitero  was  again 
recalled,  and  Narvaez  in  his  turn  exiled.  In  1864  Narvaez, 
once  more  in  power,  indueed  the  Government  of  Spain  to  relin- 
quish St.  Domingo. 

Miguel  (Dom)  (a.d.  1802-1866),  son  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal, 
and  brother  of  Dom  Pedro  (Peter  IV).  The  abdication  of 
Dom  Pedro,  and  the  infancy  ot  Donna  Maria,  his  daughter, 
occasioned  serious  troubles  in  Portugal.  An  insurrection  was 
set  on  foot  at  Lisbon  in  favour  of  Dom  Miguel's  succession,  and 
Donna  Maria  was  betrothed  to  him  (1826).  In  1827  he  was 
made  Kegent,  and  a  few  months  after  took  the  title  of  King, 
dissolved  the  three  Estates,  and  usurped  the  Crown,  which  he 
retained  amid  civil  contentions  until  1833,  at  which  date  MarialL 
was  restored.  Admiral  Napier  having  captured  Dom  Migiiel's 
fleet  off  St  Vincent  Dom  Miguel  escaped  to  Genoa  early  in 
the  year  1834. 
GozLAN  (LtoK")  (^A.i>.  1BQ6-        ),  a  French  writer  of  nnmeroos 
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novels  and  dramas ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  *'  Les 
M^moires  d'un  Apothicaire,"  ^Le  Notaire  de  Chantilly/'  ''Aris- 
tide  Froissard,"  £0. 

0*DoNKBLL  (Leopoldo)  A.D.  1809-1867),  a  Spanish  general 
and  statesman,  of  Irish  descent  As  an  adventurer,  he  early 
sided  with  the  yonng  Queen  Isabella  II.  and  the  Regent  Espar- 
tero  against  the  Carlists.  He  afterwards  plotted  the  dowiii'all 
of  his  patron,  Espartero,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Cuba,  where  his  rule  was  chai-acterized  by  much  bar- 
barity. In  1854  he  planned  an  insuri*ection  in  Spain,  but 
finding  that  Espartero  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  he  was 
fain  to  accept  Uie  Ministry  of  War.  He  succeeded  in  ousting 
Espartero  in  1856,  became  himself  Premier  for  a  while, 
but  was  removed  to  give  place  to  Narvaez.  In  1858  he  was 
again  in  power,  and  advised  the  war  with  Morocco,  the  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  occupation  of  Mexico.  He 
resigned  in  1863,  but  was  in  office  during  1865-66,  and  aided 
Narvaez  to  suppress  the  riots  in  Madrid  in  favour  of  General 
Prim,  who  had  been  exiled  for  conspiracy  (1864). 

Saldanha  (Dukb  de)  (a.d.  -  ),  a  Poi-taguese  general 
and  statesman,  who  endeavoured,  with  the  Duke  of  Terceira.  to 
restore  Dom  Pedro's  constitutional  charter  of  1826.  This  bad 
l>een  granted  on  his  abdication  in  &vour  of  his  daughter, 
Donna  Maiia,  when  he  became  Emperor  of  Brazil  by  preference. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  Saldanha  fled  to  England  (1837).  In 
1846  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Torres  Yedras.  In  1850 
be  headed  a  military  insurrection,  entered  Oporto,  and  was 
made  Prime  Minister  (1851).     This  office  he  retained  till  1856. 
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PAET  in.  SEC.  I. 

A  DIGEST   OF  BRITISH  NAVAL,  MILITARY,  AND 

DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  ' 

SINCE  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 


WILLIAM  I.    1066—1087.    (21  years.) 

Haatingfl.  (Oct  1066.)  Normans,  60,000  men  and  1,000 
ships.    30,000  slain. 

Harold  II.  had  just  beaten  and  slain  Hardrada,  King  of 
Norway,  and  Tostig,  his  own  brother,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  whun 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans  occasioned  a  pitched  battle  at 
Senlac,  now  Battle,  where  Harold  fell,  and  with  him  the  Saxon 

dynasty. 

York.  (1069.)  Norman  garrison,  3,000  slaughtered,  and 
100,000  Saxons  peiished. 

Edgar  Atheling,  s\ipported  by  the  Danes,  captured  the  citadel 
of  York,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  for  which  William 
laid  waste  all  the  country  north  of  the  Humber. 

Ely.  (1071 )  Hereward,  the  Saxon,  kept  William  at  bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  until  this  date,  when,  by  his  surrender,  the 
Norman  conquest  was  completed. 

Gerberoi.  (1078.)  Robert,  rebelling  in  Normandy,  was 
here  besieged. 

Mantes.  (1087.)  Incursions  of  French  barons  into  Nor- 
mandy induced  William  to  ravage  the  Isle  de  France,  and  bum 
the  town  of  Mantes,  where  he  met  with  an  accident^  which 
resulted  in  his  own  death. 
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WILLIAM  n.    1087—1100.    (13  yean.) 

Alnwick.  (Nov.  1093.)  Malcolm  IIL  of  Scotland  reduced 
thifi  cajitle,  but  was  slain  by  Percy,  the  governor^  when  delivei- 
iug  the  keys. 

Normandy.    (1096.)    Was  mortgaged  by  Robert  to  William, 
^  to  enable  him  to  join  the  Crusades,  tor  10,000  marks. 

Anglesea.  (1098.)  Magnus  of  Norway  invaded  the  island, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Earl  Shi-ewsbury.  In  1101  another  and 
last  attempt  was  made,  when  Magnus  was  shun  by  the  peopl& 

•  *  HENRY  I.    1100-1185.    (35  years) 

TenchebraL    (Sept   1106.)     10,000   prisoners  and  Duke 

Rol>ei't. 

Henry  not  merely  seized  the  crown  of  England,  but  cap- 
tured Normandy  (the  dominion  of  Robert,  his  brother).  Rob^ 
lingered  twenty-seven  years  a  prisoner  in  Cardiff  Castle,  and 
was  cruelly  deprived  of  his  sight.  Edgar  Atheling  was  taken, 
but  set  at  liberty,  and  pensioned. 

Brenville.  (1119.)  Louis  VI.  of  France  supported  the 
claim  of  Robert's  son  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  was 
beaten  by  Henry  I. 

AlOBt.  ( 1 1 28.)  William,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Robert, 
conquered  Thiery,  an  ally  of  Henry  L,  but  was  mortally 
Wounded. 

STEPHEN.    1135-1154.    ao  years) 

Northallerton.  (August,  11.38.)  ("Battle  of  the  Stan- 
danl,"  or  Cross,  carried  befoi-e  the  victorious  army.)  Soots  lost 
11,000  men. 

David  I.  supported  the  claim  of  his  niece,  Matilda,  in 
opposition  to  Stephen  He  ravaged  the  North  of  England,  but 
was  defeated. 

Lincoln.  (Feb.,  1141.)  The  Empress  Matilda  and  her 
brother,  Robert,  Eai-1  Gloucester,  established  themselves  with 
the  Queen  Dowager  at  Arundel  Castle,  and  anarchy  eveiy- 
where  prevailed.  Gloucester  captured  Stephen  at  linooln, 
and  Matilda  was  proclaimed  at  Winchester  by  the  bishop  and 
Jcgate,  Henry,  brother  of  Stephen 
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Winchester.  (1141).  Matilda's  imperious  treatment  of 
her  subjects  led  to  the  siege  of  Winchester,  and  the  capture  of 
her  natural  brother,  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  who  was  exchanged 
for  Stephen. 

Kwatg  of  SSttiu^tstrr.  (1153.)  This  provided  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Henrj,  son  of  Matilda,  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and 
so  closed  the  war. 


HENBY  II.    1164-1199.    (84}  years.) 

Wales.  (1157.)  The  first  invasion  of  Wales,  and  Heme's 
army  nearly  cut  off. 

Cieroe.  (1165.)  The  second  invasion  of  Wales,  and  a 
victory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cieroa 

Ireland.  (1171.)  Conquest.  The  five  sovereignties  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Meath  acknowledge<l 
the  lead  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught  Dermot, 
the  King  of  Leinster,  had  been  expelled  by  O'Connor,  and 
proposed  to  be  Henry's  vassal,  if  he  would  reinstate  hinL 
Henry,  armed  with  papal  authority  by  Adrian  lY.  (the  sole 
English  pope),  commissioned  Richard  de  Clare  (Strongbow), 
son  of  Earl  Pembroke,  to  aid  Dermot,  whose  daughter  he  agreed 
to  marry,  and  thus  to  become  his  successor. 

Dublin.     (1169).    English,  1,200.     30,000  Irish. 

Do  Clare  took  Dublin  with  some  ninety  knights,  and  com- 
pletely routed  O'Connor's  forces.  Heniy  resolved  to  invade 
Ireland  himself,  and  being  unopposed,  Ireland  was  annexed 
(1171-2).     De  Clare  became  seneschal  of  Ireland. 

French  Possessions.  In  right  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
wife,  Henry  held  more  than  a  third  of  France.  The  first  gave 
Anjou  and  Touraine;  the  second,  Normamdy  and  Maine;  the 
thii-d,  Guknne,  FoitoUy  Saintagney  AuvergnCj  Ferigord,  Angoit' 
moisy  and  Limottnn,  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey 
(1158)  he  took  possession  of  the  county  of  Nantes  also. 

2nd  Alnwick.  (July,  1174.)  William  I.  of  Scotland  was 
captured  by  Ralph  de  Granville.  The  victory  tended  to  tran- 
quillise  the  malcontents  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  England 
the  first  ascendancy  over  Scotland. 

Creato  of  Jfalaisc.  (1174.)  The  King  of  Scotland  was  con- 
signed to  the  Castle  of  Falaise,  and,  as  a  condition  of  release^ 
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was  there  made  to  swear  himself  Henry's  "  liege-man  against 
all  men."  Scotland  was  nominally  an  English  dependency 
until  1189,  when  Bichard  I.  accepted  10,000  marks,  in  lieu 
of  fealty. 


niCHABD  I.    U80-U00.     (04  years.) 

Thibd  Crusade.  (1188.)  Saracens;  combined  forces, 
100,000  men, 

1190,  Richard  joined  Philip  Augustas  (French)  and  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa),  to  drive  Saladin  out  of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  had  retaken  from  the  Christians,  cap- 
turing Guy  de  Lusignan  (1187),  whom  they  had  nominated  iti 
sovereign.  The  spirit  of  the  crusades  broke  out  at  home,  in 
the  plunder  and  massacre  of  the  Jews.  500  refugees  in  York 
Castle  preferred  death  at  their  own  hands. 

Acre.  (July,  1191.)  Loss  of  Crusaders:  300,000  soldiers, 
500  barons,  40  earls,  12  bishops,  and  6  archbishops^  Wss 
captured  after  two  years*  siege.  Philip  not  liking  a  subordi- 
nate position,  and  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Richard,  deserted. 

Ascalon.  (1191.)  The  march  from  Acre,  100  miles,  took 
eleven  days  of  hard  fighting.  Ascalon  was  taken,  and  Jem- 
salem  was  in  sight,  when  the  allies  abandoned  Richard.  After 
concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin,  by  which  the  crusaden  were 
to  retain  Acre  and  Joppa,  and  pilgrims  were  secttred  from 
molestation,  Richard  returned  in  a  single  ship,  which  was 
wrecked  on  Austrian  territory.  Duke  Leopold  seized  Richard 
as  a  prisoner,  and  a  ransom  was  demanded  of  100,000  marka 

France.  Philip  taking  advantage  of  Richard's  shipwreck 
and  detention  as  a  prisoner  in  Austria,  by  Henry  YL,  had 
instigated  John  to  seize  the  throne.  In  1194  Richard  retamed, 
ransomed  for  15,000  marks,  and  67  hostages.  His  first  oonoern 
was  to  make  war  on  Philip. 

Giaors.  (1198).  Philip  was  defeated  by  Richard,  whose 
parole  of  the  day,  ^*  Dieu  et  mon  droUy*  was  henceforth  adopted 
as  the  motto  of  the  Royal  arms  of  England. 

ChalaB.  (1199.)  Garrison  hung.  Richard  besieged  this 
residence  of  his  vassal  Yidomar.  He  received  a  mortal  wound 
ih>in  the  arrow  of  Bertrand  de  Jourdan. 
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JOHN.    1100—1216.   17i  years). 

Mirabeau.  (July,  1202.)  Arthur,  son  of  John's  elder 
brother,  Geoffrey,  was  recognised  in  Brittany  as  Richard's  suc- 
censor.  Philip  of  France  supported  him  ;  and  he  laid  siege  to 
Mirabeau,  held  by  Eleanor,  his  grandmother.  Ai-thur  was 
captured  by  John,  taken  to  Rouen,  his  capital,  and  there 
murdered. 

Normandy.  (1204.)  Philip  of  France  called  upon  John, 
as  his  vassal,  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  his  nephew, 
Arthur  ;  and  on  John's  refusal,  he  invaded  and  i*ecouquered 
Normandy. 

French  Possessions.  (1204.)  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Touraine,  and  part  of  Poitou  were  lost.     Aquitaine  remained. 

Damme-  (1213.)  French  loss,  400  vessels  The  Pope 
commissioned  Philip  to  invade  England.  The  preparations  at 
Damme,  in  Flanders,  were  interrupted  by  Earl  Salisbury,  who 
captured  300,  and  burnt  100  vessels. 

Srcatg. — Sfoinfitlb,  |lofor.  (1213.)  Under  papal  excommu- 
nication, deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  menaced  by  Philip,  John 
abjectly  did  homage  to  Pandolf,  the  papal  envoy,  and  agreed  to 
hold  England  as  vassal  of  the  Pope,  by  the  annual  payment  of 
1,000  marks,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax,  called  Peter's  pence. 

Bouvlnes.  (July,  1214.)  Philip  Augustus  defeated  the 
English  and  their  Flemish  and  German  allies. 

HENBY  III.    1216-1272.    (66  years) 

Lincoln.  (May,  1217.  Dover.  August.)  Earl  Pembroke, 
Marshal  of  England,  caused  Henry  to  be  crowned.  The  dis- 
contented  nobles  were  appeased  by  a  return  to  regular  govern- 
ment ;  and  Louis,  son  of  the  French  king,  deserted  by  his  allies, 
was  driven  out  of  Lincoln,  promising  to  evacuate  the  realm. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  governor  of  Dover,  destroyed  a  French 
Heet  in  the  Downs,  bringing  reinforcements. 

Taillebourg.  (July,  1242.)  Henry,  to  gratify  his  sabjects, 
carried  on  the  war,  but  was  disgracefully  worsted  and  nearly 
captured  by  Louis  IX.  He  involved  himself  in  an  enormous 
debt,  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  Gnienne  by  the  Eling  pf 
Castile,  1253. 

Crtats* — ffiestmmsttr.  (1259).  Henry  renonnced  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  receiving  Limousin,  Perigord,  and 
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Querci,  with  an  annuity  from  Louis  IX.,  to  whom  he  bound 
himself  to  do  homage  as  Duke  of  Guienue. 

Lewes.  (May,  1264.)  Henry,  refusing  to  govern  by  the 
provisions  of  Oxford,  Simon  de  Montfort  defeated  and  captured 
the  king. 

trtalg. — glisc  of  Jtbcs.  (1264.)  It  was  agreed  that  the  sons 
of  Henry  and  Richard,  hLs  brother,  should  bei-ome  hostages,  and 
that  all  matters  in  distpute  should  be  referred  to  arbitnition  of 
parliament — now  first  summoned. 

Evesham.     (August,  1265.)     Barons  lost  160  knight& 

Prince  Edward  effected  his  escape,  overthrew  the  barons, 
and  slew  De  Montfort,  Earl  Leicester.  This  victory  broke  up 
tlie  coufederacy  of  the  barons. 

EDWABD  I.    1272-1307.    (34}  yean.) 

Wales.  (Conquest  op  800  ykars.)  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  had  taken  part  with  the  barons,  and  refused  fealty  to 
Edward.  The  Princes  David  and  Roderic  having  been  dis- 
possessed by  Llewellyn,  courted  the  help  of  Edward. 

Snowdon.     (1277-1282.)    Welsh  lost  2,000. 

Llewellyn  was  driven  to  his  fastnesses,  and  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. Being  liberated,  be  was  afterwards  slain  by  Edmund 
Mortimer.  David,  who  had  joined  Llewellyn,  and  succeeded  * 
him  in  the  principality,  ineffectually  maintained  the  struggle, 
and  being  captured,  was  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered.  The 
young  Prince  Edwtuxi  was  created  Prince  of  IfWe^,  and  took 
the  motto  Etch  Dyn  (Ich  dten),  Tbe  exclamation  of  the  king,  on 
presenting  his  son  to  the  Welsh,  meaning  "  This  is  your  man." 
1301. 

Jews.  280  put  to  death.  Fined  £12,000,  for  clipping  coin. 
1G,311  were  banished  (1290),  and  no  Jews  were  allowed  in 
England  till  after  the  Common  weal tL 

Scotland.  (Conquest.)  Edward  being  invited  to  arbitrate 
between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  Scotch  throne^  decided  for 
Baliol,  who  was  ready  to  swear  fealty  to  him.  Baliol  afterwaids 
revolted,  and  occasioned  war,  and  the  capture  of  JBeruncJL 

Dunbar.     (April,  1296.)     Soots  lost  20,000. 

Earl  Surrey  defeated  the  Scots,  and  captured  Baliol,  who  was 
sent  to  tho  Tower.     Scotland  was   thus  subdued,   and  £ari    * 
arrey  was  made  co^^rnor  of  the  kingdom. 
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Clergy  (1297)  were  outlawed  for  resisting  a  tax  levied  on 
them.  Their  property  was  confiscated  until  they  paid  the  sum 
demanded. 

Cambuskenneth  (Stirling).  (Sept.  1297.)  English  40,000 
men. 

Earl  Surrey  and  the  English  terribly  beaten  by  Sir  William 
Wallace, 

Falkirk.  (July,  1298.)  English,  100,000  men.  Scots  lost 
40,000. 

Wallace  nearly  crushed  by  the  victory  of  Edward. 

Stirling.  (July,  1304.)  The  Scots  had  gained  some  suc- 
cesses, but  the  surrender  of  Stirling  completed  the  conquest 
of  Scotland.  Wallace  was  betrayed,  led  in  chains  to  the  Tower, 
and  hung. 

Metbven.  (June,  1306.)  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of 
Baliols  rival,  assumed  the  lead,  was  beaten,  and  fled. 

Loudon-hill.  (May,  1307.)  Bruce  took  revenge  on  the 
English,  under  Earl  Pembroke,  and  Edward,  on  his  way  to 
overtake  Bruce,  died. 

EDWARD  n.    1807—1827.    (19 i  years.) 

Bannockbum.  (June,  1314.)  English,  100,000  men 
(52,000  archers) ;  Scots,  30,000.     English  lost  30,000. 

Bruce  thoroughly  defeated  Edward's  army,  gathei'ed  from 
Gascony,  Flanders,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  king  fled  away 
by  sea.     The  Independence  of  Scotland  was  re-established. 

Athenrea.     (1316.)     England  lost  1 1,000. 

BorotLghbridge.  (March,  1322.)  Lancaster  and  the 
barons,  jealous  of  the  king's  worthless  favourites,  the  De 
Spencers,  raised  a  rebellion,  and  were  defeated.  Lancaster  was 
executed. 

EDWARD  III.  1827-1877.    (60i  years.) 

ffrtatg  of  Scotc^  |nbtpcnbtnct.  (1328.)  Peace  established,  and 
the  independence  of  Scotland  recognised. 

DuppUn.     (August,  1332).     Scots  lost  13,000. 
Edward  Baliol  defeated  the  regent^  Earl  Mar,  and  obtained 
the  crown  of  Scotland. 

HaUdon-hiU.     (July,   1333.)    Scots,  35,000 ;   lost  1 0,000. 
Edward  supported  Baliol  (son  of  John  Baliol),  in  oppositioii 
3  ^ 
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to  David  II.,  son  of  Robert  Brace,  and  was  victoriom  over  Sir 

Archibald  Douglas,  the  i*egent. 

France.  (1340-1453.)  The  French  assisted  the  Scotti,  and 
Edward  having  a  claim  on  the  throne  of  Fnince,  being  son  of 
the  sister  of  three  kings  who  had  died  childless,  resolved  upon 
war.  The  Salic  law,  however,  barred  such  daiui,  derived 
through  a  female  ancestor.  Charles  of  Navarre  advanced  a 
far  better  claim,  if  female  descent  were  allowed.  The  succe^ 
sion,  however,  passed  in  the  male  line  of  the  common  ancestor, 
Philip  III.,  through  the  second  son,  Charles  de  Valoia,  to 
Philip  VI.,  1  is  son.     Edward  styled  himself  King  of  France. 

Sluys.  (Jun.s  1340).  French.  400  ships,  40,000  men; 
English,  260  ships.     French  loss,  230  ships,  30,000  men. 

Philip  prepared  a  fleet  off  Slujs,  to  prevent  the  Un<ling  of 
Edward.  The  French  were  terribly  beaten,  and  Edward, 
reinforced  by  his  allies,  to  the  number  of  100,000  men,  marched 
into  France,  and  effected  a  peace. 

Creoy.  (August,  1346).  English,  32,000  men;  French, 
120,000.     36,000  slain  (of  which  30,000  were  French.) 

The  disputed  succession  of  Brittany  led  Edward  to  snppoii 
the  claim  of  the  Count  de  Montfort,  who  offered  fealty  to  him, 
as  King  of  Fmnce.  Montfort  was  captured  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  Edward  sent  Sir  Walter  Manny  to  sustain  the 
brave  Countess  de  Montfort  in  the  defence  of  Brittany. 
Edward  landed  at  La  Hogue,  and  encountered  the  French  near 
Abbeville.  The  skill  of  the  archera  and  the  valour  of  the  Black 
Prince  won  the  day. 

Neville's  Cross.    (Oct.  1346.)    Scots,  15,000  loss. 

David  II.  (Bnice),  invading  Northumberland,  was  defeated 
by  Henry  Percy  and  Qu^en  Philippa,  and  brought  prisoner  to 
London.     He  was  not  ransomed  till  1357. 

Calais.  (1347.)  John  de  Yienne  surrendered,  after  a  siege 
of  eleven  months.  Edward  turned  out  the  inhabitants,  and 
peopled  the  town  with  English,  making  it  the  staple  for  wool, 
lead,  leather,  and  tin. 

Poictiers.     (Sept.  1356.)     English,  1 2,000 ;  French,  60,000. 

John  II.,  of  France,  was  captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war.  The  victory  was  owing  to  the  effective 
archery  of  the  English,  and  an  ambush  which  fell  on  the  French 
rear.  The  French  advanced  by  a  narrow  lane,  guarded  by  the 
~Vince  and  a  choseu  band,  and  were  terribly  slaughtered.     Sjsg 
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John  was  prisoner  at  the  same  time  as  David  II.,  and  occupied 
the  Savoy  Palace  till  his  death  (1364),  being  unable  to  procure 
his  ransom,  at  3,000,000  crowns. 

Crcatg. — IBretigns*  (1360  )  Edward  renounced  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France  and  his  ancestral  dominions ;  but  he  was 
to  hold  Calais,  Guisnes,  Fonthieu,  Poiton,  Quienne,  &c.,  in  full 
sovereignty. 

N^ara.  (April,  1367.)  Spanish  loss,  20,000.  English,  44 
men 

The  Black  Prince  restored  Don  Pedro,  the  Crtidy  to  the 
throne  of  Castile,  from  which  he  had  been  driven. 

Limoges.     (1370.)     3,000  perished. 

The  Black  Prince  besieged  Limoges,  and  caused  a  wholesale 
butchery  of  the  inhabitants,  for  revolting.  He  was  carried 
through  the  streets  in  a  litter,  to  see  it  done. 

France,  Possessions  in.  (1374.)  The  health  of  the  Black 
Prince  necessitated  hiu  return  homa  Edward  III.  being  in 
the  decline  of  life,  Charles  Y.  managed  to  recover  all  England's 
ancient  teriitory  except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  idl  con- 
quests but  Calais. 


BICHABD  IL   1877-1890.    (22i  years.) 

Wat's  Insurrection.     (1381.)     100,000  riotera. 

A  poll,  or  capitation  tax,  of  one  shilling  was  levied  on  per- 
sons above  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  brutality  of  a  collector 
in  Essex  provoked  Wat  the  Tiler  to  strike  him  dead.  The 
spirit  of  opposition  then  burst  into  a  flame  through  the  East  of 
England,  and  great  atrocities  were  committed.  100,000  took 
]iosse8sion  of  London,  burned  the  Savoy  Palace,  broke  into  the 
Tower,  murdered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chan- 
cellor. Sir  R.  Hales,  the  treasurer,  <Scc.  Bichard  met  them  in 
Siuithfield.  Wat  advanced  to  parley  with  him,  but  his  insolence 
provoked  Walworth,  the  mayor,  to  strike  him  down.  The 
address  of  the  youthful  king  stayed  the  wrath  of  the  multitude, 
and  soon  after  he  was  at  the  head  of  40,000  armed  followers. 

Badcot  Bridge.  (December,  1387.)  The  Duke  Gloucester, 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  formed  a  council  of  regency, 
which  gave  him  sovereign  power.  Bichard  contested  it  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  but  was  beaten,  and  his  favourite,  De  Vera, 
ended  his  days  in  exile. 
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Otterburn.  (August,  1388.)  The  rivalry  of  the  Doogkses 
And  Percies  brought  on  the  skirmish,  not  otherwise  £unous  Uian 
as  the  Chcvj  Chase  of  a  popular  ballad.  The  Scots  were 
victorious. 

HENBY  IV.    1399-1413.    a3 4  years.) 

Hereford,  son  of  Duke  Lancaster,  had  been  banished  by 
Richard,  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  his  inheritance  con- 
fiscated. During  Richard's  absence  in  Ireland  he  landed  in 
England,  rallied  an  army  of  60,000,  captured  Richard  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven ;  procured  his  deposition  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  was  himself  allowed  to  take  the  vacant  throne, 
as  "  descended  from  Henry  III."  The  real  heir  was  the  youth- 
ful Earl  March,  grandson  of  Lionel,  Duke  Clarence,  whom 
Henry  IV.  kept  in  safe  custody. 

NesbitMoor.  (June,  1402.)  The  Percies  captured  Douglas. 
Henry  forbade  a  ransom. 

Shrewsbury.  (July,  1403.)  Percy,  12,000;  loss,  6,600. 
Hemy,  12,000;  lass,  5,000.  Glendower  claimed  and  recovered 
his  ancestral  estiites  in  Wales.  The  uncle  of  Earl  March,  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  was  captured,  and  left  unransomed.  The 
Percies,  resenting  this  act  of  the  king,  joined  Glendower,  set 
Douglas  at  libertv,  and  hastened  with  their  old  rival  towards 
Wales.  The  king  met  him  at  Shrewsbury.  Percy  was  myste- 
riously killed,  and  the  victory  then  fell  to  the  king. 

Bramham  Moor.  (Febniarj^,  1408.)  Earl  Northumber- 
land, Mowbray  (Earl  Nottingham),  and  Scrope  (Archbishop  of 
York)  united  in  i*ebellion,  1405  ;  the  two  latter  were  executed. 
Northumberland  escaped  to  renew  the  attack,  but  was  slain  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  at  Bramham  Moor. 

HENBY  V.    1413-1422.    (9i  years.) 

Lollards.  (1414.)  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord  Cobham),  a  Wy- 
cliffite,  was  accused  to  King  Henry  V.,  by  the  Romish  clergy,  as 
a  heretic  and  traitor,  whose  intention  it  was,  at  the  head  of 
35,000  men,  to  seize  the  king.  Many  of  the  Reformers  were 
seized  and  executed,  and  Cobham,  when  caught  a  few  years 
after,  suffered  the  like  fate,  being  burnt  to  death  while  suspended 
on  the  gallows. 

France.     (1415-1453.)      The  lunacy  of   Charles  VI.  pre- 
Bented  a  temptaUon  to  Henry  for  invasion. 
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Harfleur.  (September,  1415.)  English,  30,000.  English 
loss,  15,000.  The  siege  was  successi'iil,  and  Henry  marched 
thence  on  Calais. 

Agincourt.  (October,  1415.)  English,  30,000:  French, 
54,000.  French  loss,  10,(>00  ;  prisoners,  14,000.  English  loss, 
100  j  prisoners,  1,500.  Henry,  on  his  approach  to  Calais,  was 
intercepted  by  the  French  army.  He  took  a  position,  like  that 
of  the  English  at  Poictiers  and  Crecy,  leaving  the  immense 
force  of  the  enemy  to  attack,  by  a  narrow  approach  between 
two  woods,  lined  with  archers,  defended  by  palisadea  The 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  were  among  the  captives,  and 
the  defeat  of  their  followers  was  most  terrible.  This  led  to  the 
possession  of  France. 

Bouen.  (January,  1418.)  English,  40,000.  After  a  truce, 
Henry  returned,  subdued  all  Normandy,  and  retook  Kouen. 

ffrealB  of  girrHB.  (1419.)  Confirmed  at  SrogfS,  1420.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  deserted  Henry,  to  divide  the  govern- 
ment of  France  with  the  Dauphin.  He  was  treacherously 
murdered,  and  the  young  duke,  to  avenge  the  deed,  agreed  to 
hand  over  the  whole  kingdom  on  two  conditions — that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  should  marry  his  sister,  and  that  vengeance 
should  be  executed  on  the  murderers.  At  Troyes  (1420)  it 
was  agreed  also  that  Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Charles  YI.,  govern  in  his  name,  and  succeed  him. 


HENBY  VI.    1422-1461.    (88i  years.) 

Orleans.  (1428-9.)  English,  22,000.  English  loss,  1,800. 
Henry  V.  had  suppressed  the  party  of  the  Dauphin,  when  he 
died,  leaving  his  infant  son  to  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
France  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfoi*d,  and  England  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Charles  VI.  died  soon  after,  and  his  son,  Charles 
VII.,  made  good  his  claim,  despite  the  possession  of  the 
English.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  invested  Orleans,  as  the  key  to 
the  south.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  were 
successively  in  command.  It  was  then  that  Joan  of  Arc  believed 
herself  divinely  commissioned  to  liberate  her  country.  Super- 
stition paved  her  way,  and  struck  down  British  spirit  with 
panic.  The  siege  was  raised,  Charles  was  crowned,  the  maid 
captured  at  Compi^ue,  and  burnt  at  Houen ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  died,  1435. 
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ftetmib  Creai]^  of  ^mu  (September,  1435.)  The  Duke  of 
Bargimdy  now  deserted  to  the  French,  and  leagued  with  Philip. 
The  war  langul<(hed  for  some  years  ;  Maine  was  given  as  a  bribe 
hy  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  an  uncle  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  affianced 
to  Henry  VI.  Normandy  was  reconquered,  and  the  last  struggle 
for  Guieune  ended  the  war,  leaving  the  English  in  |K)6session  of 
Calais  alone,  1453. 

Cade's  Insurreotioii.  (1450.)  20,000  rebels.  Cade  assumed 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
alone,  through  his  mother,  a  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of  March, 
claimed  this  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  while  Henry's  descent  was  from  John  of  Gaunt 
(Duke  of  Lancaster),  the  fourth  son.  Cade's  followers,  vic- 
torious at  Sevenoaks,  were  terribly  slaughtered  by  Lord  Scales, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Civil  War  of  the  Boses.  (1455-1485)  Thirty  years. 
Twelve  pitched  battles.  Loss  of  thirty  princes  and  most  of  the 
ancient  nobility.  The  incapacity  of  Henry  VI.  necesaitated  a 
regency,  for  the  protection  of  his  infant  son,  Edward,  bom  only 
in  1454,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  declared  protector.  The 
king  restored  Earl  Somerset,  who  had  been  superseded,  as  regent, 
by  York. 

St.  Albans.  (May,  1455.)  York,  3,000  ;  York  and  Lan- 
caster loss,  1,200.  York  levied  troops,  attacked  and  slew 
Somerset,  and  captured  the  king. 

Northampton.  (July,  1460 )  There  had  been  a  lull  for 
five  yeai-a,  when  an  insult,  offered  by  a  Koyalist  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  threw  both 
parties  into  conflict  The  king  was  captured  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  The  claim  of  York  was  pronounced  by  Parliament 
to  be  good,  but  Henry  s  undisputed  possession  for  thirtj-eight 
years  was  to  entitle  him  to  the  throne  for  life. 

Wakefield.  (December,  1460.)  Margaret,  20,000;  York, 
5,000.  Loss :  York,  2,000.  Queen  Mai-garet  had  meanwhile 
collected  a  considerable  army  in  Scotland,  which  York  regarded 
as  an  insurrectionary  movement,  adverse  to  his  administration. 
York's  party  was  crushed,  and  himself  killed. 

Mortimer's  Cross.    (February,  1461.)     Loss  of  Pembroke, 
4,000.     Queen  Margaret  sent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  meet  the 
^w  Duke  of  York,  and  the  earl  was  defeated  in  Herefordshire. 
^  wen  TudoT,  father  of  the  earl,  was  captured  and  exeeoted* 
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Second  St.  Albans.  (February,  1461.)  Total  loss  2,300. 
Queen  Margaret  encountered  Warwick  at  the  same  time,  and 
rescued  the  king,  but  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  rallied  Warwick's 
forces,  and  caused  her  retreat  northwards.  He  was  thereupon 
proclaimed  Edward  IV.  (March,  1461.) 


EDWABD  IV.    1461-1483.    (22  years.) 

Towton.  (March,  1461.)  Lancastrians,  60,000;  York- 
ists, 40,000.  Loss  :  LancastriauH,  8,000  ;  Yorkists,  28,000. 
Queen  Margaret  collected  an  ai*m7  in  York^thire,  and  was 
encountered  near  Tadcaster.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  life  was  fearful.  Henry  was  at  this  time  in  the 
Tower,  and  Margaret,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat,  fled  to 
Flitnders. 

HedgleyMoor  (April)  and  Hexham  (May,  1464.)  Queen 
Margaret  obtained  some  slender  assistance  from  Louis  XL,  on 
condition  that  she  should  surrender  Calais,  if  she  were  success- 
ful in  England.  She  landed^  but  was  twice  defeated  by  the 
brother  of  Earl  Warwick  (Loid  Montacute).  Margaret  escaped 
to  her  father*s  oourt^  in  Flanders,  with  her  son.  Henry  was 
cast  into  the  Tower.     The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  beheaded. 

Bdgecote.  (July,  1469.)  Stamibrd.  (March,  1470.)  An 
insurrection,  occasioned  by  the  king's,  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  at  which  the  Nevilles  (of  Warwick)  took  offence. 
Edward  defeated  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lancastrians,  and  Pembroke  and  his  brother  were  executed. 

Barnet.  (Aj/ril,  1471.)  Lancastrian  loss,  10,000.  Earl 
Warwick  had  iu  tended  to  strengthen  Edward  by  some  influential 
marriage,  when  he  saw  the  king  united  to  his  rivals.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  of  Edward,  offered  Warwick 
his  daughter  in  marriage  and  his  assistance.  At  the  court  of 
Louis  XL  these  two  met  Queen  Margaret ;  a  political  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  llie  young  prmce,  Edward,  was  to  be 
proclaimed  king,  with  Warwick  and  Clarence  a^s  guaixlians,  and 
the  prince  was  to  marry  Anne  Neville,  Warwick's  daughter. 
On  their  return  the  people  flew  to  the  standard  of  Warwick. 
Edward  IV.,  alarmed,  escaped  by  ship  from  Lynn.  Henry 
was  brought  from  the  Tower,  and  re-enthroned.  Edward  re- 
inforced by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  returned,  and  faced  Warwick 
at  Barnet.  Here  Clarence  deserted  to  his  brother  in  the  nighty 
with  12,000  nMQ.     Warwick  atill  resolved  on  the  chances  of 
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fight — no  quarter  was  given ;  Warwick  fell  fighting  on  foot  for 
the  Lancastrians. 

Tewkesbury.  (May,  1471.)  Lancaster,  3,000.  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  son  lauded  at  Weymouth,  rallied  their  parti- 
sans, and  were  overtaken  by  Edward,  near  the  Severn.  The 
Queen  and  Prince  wei*e  captured,  and  the  latter  assassinated. 
Henry  died  in  the  Tower  shortly  after  Maigaret  arrived  there. 

treaty  of  ^ecquignz*  (August,  1475.)  Edward  invaded 
France,  and  was  bought  off  by  Louis  for  75,000  crowns  and 
50,000  a  year  ;  the  dauphin  to  marry  Edward's  eldest  daughter. 
Queen  Margaret  to  be  set  free  at  50,000  crowns.  The  dauphiu, 
however,  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian. 

EDWABD  V.    1488.    (2  znonthB.) 

BICHAHD  III.    1483—1486.    (2  yean.) 

Salisbury.  (1483.)  Bichard  was  generally  detested,  for  the 
murder  of  Edward  Y.  and  Richard  of  York.  Even  Buckingham 
deserted  him,  and  put  forward  Henry  of  Bichmond,  son  of 
Edmund  Tudor,  descended  by  his  mother  from  John  of  Gaunt 
He  assembled  partisans  in  Wales,  but  a  flood  of  the  Severn 
scared  the  superstitious  Welsh,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  captured,  and  beheaded  at  Salisbury. 

BoBWorth.  ^August,  1485.)  Bichard  12,000  men  ;  Henry 
6,000.  Yorkist  loss,  3,000.  Bichard  had  lost  his  son,  and  pit)- 
posed  to  divorce  Anne,  that  he  might  marry  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  lY.,  whom  he  feared  to  see  united  with 
Henry  Tudor,  blending  the  rivalry  of  the  two  houses.  Heniy 
Tudor,  of  Biohmond,  hastened  from  France,  landed  at  Milfoid 
Haven,  met  and  slew  Bichard  at  Bosworth  Field,  so  inaugu- 
rating a  new  dynasty.  Lord  Stanley  had  i-aised  an  independent 
army  of  7,000  men,  and  at  the  crisis  joined  Henry. 


HENBY  VII.    1486—1509.    (281  yean.) 

Stoke.  (June,  1487.)  Loss,  4,000.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  report  that  Prince  Bichard  had  escaped  the  murderous  hands 
of  his  uncle,  a  priest,  named  Simon,  put  forward  a  youth,  named 
Bimnel,  to  personate  him.  He  was  first  introdaced  to  the 
pablic  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  proolaimed  as  Edward  TL    At 
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length  the  conspirators  landed  in  Lancashire,  and  they  were 
speedily  crushed  by  Henry  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  Stoke,  in 
Nottiughamshire. 

g^rtatjofftstapltB.  (November,  1492.)  Charles  VIIL  invaded 
the  dukedoiu  of  Brittany,  which  be  desired  to  annex  to  France. 
Henry  was  appealed  to  for  assistance,  and  Anne,  the  duchess, 
had  formed  an  alliance  by  betrothal  to  Maximilian  of  Germany. 
Charles  got  possession  of  Anne,  and  married  her,  carrying 
her  off  to  Paris.  Henry  treated  at  the  same  time  with  his  par- 
liament for  supplies  for  war,  and,  with  Charles,  to  purchase 
peace.  The  latter  agreed  to  pay  £1,000  a  year  till  the  claim  of 
£149,000  was  cleared  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  an*eai*8 
of  Edward  IV.  s  pension. 

Warbeok's  Insurrection.  (1492-1502.)  Ten  years. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  personate  the  youthful  Richard, 
by  means  of  a  youth  named  Warbeck,  of  Tournay.  He  was 
declared  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  be  her  nephew, 
Kichard.  He  found  adherents  in  Ireland,  but  returned  to  the 
court  of  Charles  VIII.  Many  Yorkists  were  implicated.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  saved  the  king's  life  at  Bosworth,  when 
attacked  personally  by  Richard  III.,  was  accused  and  executed. 
James  lY.  of  Scotland  recognised  Warbeck,  and  invaded  the 
north  of  England  on  his  behalfl  A  war  tax,  levied  to  repel  the 
Scotch,  caused  an  insurrection  in  Cornwall.  16,000  men  ad- 
vanced to  Blackheath,  and  were  routed,  June,  1497,  by  the  Earl 
of  Oxford.  Warbeck,  deserted  by  James,  came  southwards,  be- 
sieged Exeter,  advanced  on  Taunton,  and  there  secretly  deserted 
his  own  followers,  in  fear  of  the  approaching  conflict  with  the 
royal  troops.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  he  conspired  with  the 
hapless  Warwick,  and  both  were  executed.  Peace,  too,  was  esta- 
blished with  Scotland,  by  the  marriage  of  Margai'et  and  James, 
1503. 

Discoveries.    (1497.) 

Columbus  had  discovered  the  existence  of  the  American  con- 
tinent (1492),  and  Henry  commissioned  Cabot,  a  Yenetian 
settled  at  Bristol,  to  discover  and  conquer  all  he  could.  In 
1497  he  coasted  ^orth  America,  from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of 
Florida.  Yasco  da  Gama,  at  the  same  period,  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
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HBNRY  VIII.    1609-1647.    (971  years.) 

France.     (1511-1559.) 

Henry,  by  instigation  of  Pope  Juliun  XL,  undertook  to  declare 
war,  with  a  promise  that  the  French  title  of  moMt  Christian  king 
should  be  transferred  to  him.  A  le^ue  was  formed  at  Cambray 
by  the  Pope,  Venice  and  Spain,  to  preserve  ^^tke  balance  of 
power  "  in  Europe,  by  crippling  France,  and  by  delivering  Italy 
from  her  yoke. 

Brest.  (August,  1512.)  Sir  Edward  Howard  was  killed,  in 
attempting,  with  two  vessels,  to  cut  six  French  galleys  oat  of  tlie 
port  of  Conquet.     The  English  were  discouraged,  and  drew  off. 

Guinnegate,  or  "Spurs."  (June,  1513.)  Henry,  50,000. 
Henry,  joined  by  Maximilian,  who,  to  please  Henry,  enlisted 
in  his  service,  and  received  i)ayment  of  100  orowna  a  day, 
attacked  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  which,  through  panic,  took 
to  its  spurs,  and  fled.  He  then  advanced  to  aid  Earl  Shi-ews- 
bury,  who  had  invested  Terouenne  (August),  instead  of  march- 
ing on  Paris.    Toumay  was  taken. 

Flodden.  (September,  1513.)  James,  50,000;  gurrer, 
26,000.  Loss  of  Scots,  10,000.  Jan  es  I\r.  invaded  Engknd, 
in  the  interest  of  France,  and  was  slain  by  Earl  Surrey  at 
Flodden  Field.  His  death  was  long  a  subject  of  doubt.  The 
Scotch  lost  the  flower  of  their  nobility.  The  English  loss  wts 
small  and  unimportant 

ITTtHfu  of  Journnxj.  (1518.)  Francis  bribed  Wolsey,  by  a 
yearly  pension,  in  lieu  of  his  bishopric  of  Toumay,  to  arrange 
with  Henry  for  the  i-ecovery  of  Tournay;  Henry  to  receivfc 
600.000  crowns,  and  the  infant  Dauj>hin  to  be  betrothed  to  the 
infant  Princess  Mary,  whose  dowry  should  be  Toumay, 

"Field  of  Cloth  of  Gtold."  (1520.)  On  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Francis,  Charles  V.,  and 
Henry,  all  claimed  the  succession.  The  electors  chose  Charles 
V.  of  Spain.  Both  Francis  and  Charles  desired  to  propitiate 
Henry  to  side  with  them.  Francis  and  Henry  met  at  Ardres, 
and  Henry  and  Charles  afterwards  met  at  Calais,  and  an 
alliance  against  Francis  was  the  result  Wolsey  was  promised 
the  imperial  interest  at  tlie  next  election  to  the  |>apa]  chair,  of 
which  he  was  twice  disappointed.  Charles  now  held  Castile^ 
Arragcm,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Grenada,  and  Naples.  The 
*"  "  he  received  as  the  dowiy  of  the  Princess  Maxy,  daughter  of 
*  ,  to  wliom  YiQ  W8A  betrothed. 
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Crcat^. — ^tviu  of  CambrHj.  (August  5, 1529.)  It  was  nego- 
tiated between  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  Frencli  king^ 
and  Marguerite  of  Austria,  regent  in  the  Netherlands,  f(  r  her 
nephew,  the  emperor.  Francis  agreed  to  abandon  his  allies, 
and  to  pay  2,000,000  gold  crowns,  that  he  might  retain  Bur- 
gundy and  release  his  two  sons,  who  had  remained  as  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  Pope,  the  captive  of  Charles, 
was  restored,  and  peace,  so  long  disturbed  by  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  Charles  and  Francis,  and  by  the  ambition  of  Heniy 
VIII.  and  Wolsey,  was  re-established. 

"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.**  (1536-7.)  40,000  men  of  York, 
Durham,  and  Lancaster  banded  themselves  together,  under 
Aske  and  a  strong  body  of  the  clei'gy,  to  resist  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  to  drive  base  persons  from  office,  to  restore,  the 
Church,  and  to  extirpate  heresy.  Aske  took  Hull,  York,  and 
Pomfret  Castle  ;  but  he  was  checked  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and,  with  many  noblemen,  executed. 

Scotland.  (1542.)  James  Y.  sympathized  with  the  dis- 
content of  the  Homan  Catholics,  and  made  war  on  England. 

Solway  Moss.  (November,  1542-6.)  Scots,  10,000  men. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to  ravage  the  border.  Oliver 
Sinclair  marched  into  Cumberland,  and  at  the  Solway  was 
attacked  by  500  English,  so  suddenly  as  to  be  panic-stricken 
and  put  to  flight.  This  disaster  so  preyed  on  James  that  it 
killed  him. 

Srtatg  of  €i£|^.  (September,  1544.)  On  the  death  of 
James  Y.,  Henry  projected  the  marriage  of  his  infant  daughter, 
Mary,  with  his  own  son  Edward.  His  overtures  were  oflTensively 
made  and  rejected.  Scotland  preferred  alliance  with  France, 
and  Henry  united  with  the  emperor  to  invade  France.  He 
succeeded,  with  44.000  men,  in  taking  Boulogne,  while  the 
emperor,  with  60,000  men,  advanced  on  Paris,  but  concluded  a 
treaty  on  his  own  account^  by  which  Francis  renounced  Italy, 
and  Charles  gave  up  his  pretensions  to  Burgundy.  In  1546 
Henry  aud  Francis  were  reconciled,  and  Scotlwd  was  included 
in  the  pacification. 

EDWARD  VI.    1647-1558.    (ai  years.) 

Scotland.  The  Pi-otector,  Hertford,  Duke  of  Somerset,  was 
l>ent  on  forcing  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  by  the  marriage 
of  Edward  and  Mary,  and  declared  war. 
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Pinkie  (Musselburg).  (September,  1547.)  English,  18,000 ; 
Soots,  36,000.  Losses;  English,  200;  Scots,  14,000  The 
Scots  were  terribly  beaten,  and  Somerset  might  have  dictated 
what  terras  he  pleased,  but  his  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  and 
otheis,  conspired  to  upset  his  authority.  The  child  of  Scotland 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  France  for  protection,  and  betrothed 
to  the  Dauphin. 

Ket'8  Rebellion.  (1549.)  Devonshire,  10,000 men;  Nor- 
folk, 20,000.  Loss:  2,000.  The  reforms  involved  much 
suffering  and  provocation  to  the  poor.  The  rise  of  prices,  by 
the  increase  of  gold  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  debasement 
of  coin  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Somerset,  combined  to  excite  a 
geneiul  spirit  of  revolution.  Lord  Russell  dispersed  the  dis- 
affected iu  the  west,  while  the  Earl  of  Warwick  fell  upon  Ket 
in  the  east,  slew  2,000  and  hung  their  leader,  at  Norwich. 

MABT  I.    1653—1568.     (6}  years.) 

Wyatt^B  Bebellion  (1554.)  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  raised  a 
standard  in  Kent,  Sir  Peter  Carew  in  Devon,  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  in  the  midland  counties,  to  hinder  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  sou  of  the  eoiperor.  Suffolk 
thought  thus  to  secure  the  throne  for  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Wyatt*8 
was  the  only  formidable  attempt.  He  was  seized  at  the  gates 
of  London  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley.  Suffolk,  Ladj  Jane  Orey, 
and  Lord  Dudley  were  executed,  as  well  as  Wyatt,  and  many 
more.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  to  Woodstock,  as  a 
precaution. 

France.  Charles  V.  of  Spain  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ids  son 
Philip  II.,  who  was  at  war  with  France.  Philip  induced  Mary, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  her  ministers,  to 
join  with  him.  She  sent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  into  the 
Netherlands. 

St.  Quentin.  (1557.)  English,  10.000;  Spanish,  dra, 
60,000.  French  lost  10,000.  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  com- 
manded the  combined  forces  of  England  and  Spain,  and  was  so 
successful  that  he  might  have  marched  to  Paris,  had  Philip 
permitted. 

CalaiB.  (1558.)  During  the  winter,  the  ganison  of  Calais 
was  as  usual  much  reduced,  for  the  sake  of  economy.  The  town, 
though  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  only  accessible  over  a  dyke, 
was  surprised  and  ta^en  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.    The  pride  of 
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England  was  sorely  hurt ;  for  Calais  bad  been  in  possession 
210  years,  and  had  enabled  the  English  to  laud  their  armies 
unmolested  whenever  thej  pleased. 

ELIZABETH.    (1668— 160a) 

Creaig  of  (taUau-dDambicsis.  (April,  1559.)  Stipulated  for 
the  surrender  of  Calais  after  eight  years,  and  the  payment  of 
500,000  crowns  as  a  fine  if  the  suri'ender  were  not  made  at 
that  date. 

Crtnln  of  Cbinlmrgfe.  (15G0.)  **The  Congi-egation "  of  Re- 
formers Hi  Scotland,  with  John  Knox  at  their  head,  obtained  help 
from  Elizabeth  to  expel  the  French.  Her  fleet  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  the  Forth,  and  the  French  took  shelter  in  Leith, 
whence  they  were  soon  driven.  French  plenipotentiaries  agreed 
with  Cecil  to  evacuate ;  ami  also  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  French  husband  should  cease  to  use  the  arms  and  style  of 
the  English  kingdom.  Popery  was  henceforth  abolished,  and 
Presbyterianism  established. 

ConspiracieB  for  Mary.  (1569.)  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
albeit  he  was  a  Protestant,  proposed  to  marry  Mary  after  her 
trial,  and  while  she  was  in  custody.  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
pretended  to  favour  the  idea,  and  wrote  to  Mary  on  the  subject, 
but  he  betrayed  the  whole  affair  to  Elizabeth.  The  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  leaders  of  the  re- 
actionary pai-ty,  intending  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  substitute  Mary  for  Elizabeth.  Their  plans 
wrought  nothing  but  evil  for  their  followers. 

1.  Spain.  (1555-1596.)  France  and  Spain  both  supported 
the  Eoman  Catholic  interest  and  Mary.  Elizabeth,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  frequently  assisted  the  Huguenots  in  France. 
She  also  seized  some  vessels  which  put  into  Plymouth  and 
Southampton,  bearing  treasui-e  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  governor 
of  the  Netherlands.  Alva  fomented  the  conspiracies  in  Eng- 
land, and  arranged  with  Norfolk  to  land  at  Harwich.  Norfolk's 
coriespondence  was  handed  to  Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh),  and  he 
and  Northumberland  were  executed.  The  Netherlands  revolted 
from  Alva  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  presently  assassinated, 
and  the  sovereignty  was  oflbred  to  Elizabeth.  She  accepted  the 
protectorate,  and  sent  Leicester  as  her  representative. 

Zutphen.     (1586.)     Leicester,  out  of  favour  with 
no  sooner  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  than  he  caused 
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be  Diade  governor-geiiei-ul,  with  sovereign  power.  He  was  no 
match  for  the  able  Alexander  Fameae,  Prince  of  Parma,  and  he 
signally  failed  in  the  only  feat  he  attempted,  that  of  capturing 
Zutphen  from  the  Spaniards.  It  was  here  that  the  UmenM 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney  fell. 

Babington'8  Conspiracy.  (1586.)  The  Jesuits,  canyiDs 
into  execution  the  bidl  of  the  Pope  which  excommunicated 
and  deposed  iiUizabeth,  instigated  Babington  to  the  assusinaticn 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  release  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
plot  was  discovei*ed  to  Walsingham,  the  secretary,  by  one  of  the 
priests  concerned.  This  so  implicated  Mary  as  to  lead  to  her 
execution. 

Cadis.  (1587.)  Elizabeth  sent  Drake  to  destroy  the  pi«- 
parations  of  Philip  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  burnt  100 
vessels  off  Cadiz,  and  destroyed  immense  stores. 

"The  Armada.'»  (July,  1588.)  Spain,  136  ships  and 
20,000  men ;  England,  77  vessels  and  14,000  men.  Spain  lotft 
83  vessels  and  13,000  men.  Philip  wished  to  revenge  the 
inteiference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Netherlands,  and  undertook,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Pope,  to  subdue  England,  and  restoie 
Romanism.  The  armada  was  totally  destroyed,  after  a  twelve 
days*  fight,  Howard  of  Elffingham,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  Frobisher  conimaiiding  the  English  fleet.  A  violent  storm 
carried  the  remaining  vessels  into  the  northern  seas,  where 
many  were  wrecked. 

Cadiz.  (June,  159G.)  Essex  had  7,000  men.  Lord  Effing- 
ham, who  had  lH>en  sent  to  destroy  the  renewed  preparatioiis 
of  Philip  of  Spain,  commanded  the  navy,  and  received  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottin<{ham  for  his  services  in  capturing  Cadiz, 
which  was  due  solely  to  Essex,  who  valorously  carried  the  place 
by  assault,  contrary  to  the  timid  counsels  of  Eflingharo. 

Irish  RebellioiL  (1598.)  Ireland  up  to  this  time  wsa 
scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  possession  of  England;  Hugh 
O'Neale,  created  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  Elizabeth,  concerted  with 
Spain  the  overthrow  of  the  English  government.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  created  lord-lieutenant,  and  despatched  to  Ireland. 

Blackwater.  (August,  1598.)  Bagnal  lost  1,500;  Esmx 
had  18,000  ;  lost  4,000.  Tyrone  avoided  Sir  John  Norris,  bat 
defeated  and  slew  Sir  Henry  Bagnal.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
was  next  despatched  as  lord-lieutenant,  but  concluded  a  dis* 
graceful  truce  with  Tyrone,  and  withdrew.  Tyrone  surrendered 
lutely  in  1G02. 
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treafg. — Cbe  6a«t  |nbia  dompani^.  (1600.)  The  oonipauy 
was  established  by  special  charter  for  fifteen  years,  with  the 
monopoly  of  trade.  Renewed,  1609,  by  James  I.  "Factory" 
at  Surat  established,  1612. 

Essex's  Insurrection.  (1601.)  In  dire  disgrace  for  his 
conduct  in  Ireland,  angry  at  his  deprivation  of  a  yaluable 
patent  for  monopoly  in  certain  wines,  and  his  loss  of  popularity, 
he  sought  to  disaffect  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  flatter  the  Puritans,  by  affecting  to  patronise  their 
preachers.  He  proposed  to  seize  the  queen,  and  compel  the 
dismissal  of  his  enemies,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary,  and  Lord 
Biicon.  James  of  Scotland,  bribed  by  the  promise  of  succession, 
listened  to  his  overtures.  He  tried  to  raise  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, but  received  a  fatal  blow  by  their  refusal  At  his  trial 
he  betraved  his  most  intimate  friends. 


JAMES  I.    1608-1626.    (22  yean.) 

Main  Plot.  (1603.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Cobham, 
and  Lord  Grey,  sustained  by  the  Spanish  government,  conspired 
to  place  Aral)ella  Stuart,  cousin  of  the  king,  on  the  throne. 
They  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  reprieved.  Raleigh,  how- 
ever, was  executed  on  the  sentence  in  1618. 

Bye,  Surprise  or  Surprising  Treason  Rot.  (1 603.)  An 
attempt  by  Lord  Cobham,  Broke,  and  Sir  G.  Markham,  to  get 
possession  of  the  king,  and  remodel  the  government.  Two 
priests  and  Broke  were  executed,  as  ringleaders.  Raleigh  was 
confined  to  the  Tower,  and  only  executed  after  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Guiana  (1618.) 

Gunpowder  Plot.  (1605.)  The  Papists  had  expected 
much  from  James,  but,  being  disappointed,  prepared  to  revenge 
themselves,  by  destroying  at  one  blow  king,  royal  family, 
lords  and  commons,  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament  Catesby, 
who  proposed  it  to  Percy  of  Northumberland,  sent  abroad  for 
au  officer  named  Fawkes,  in  the  Spanish  service.  Twenty  per- 
sons faithfully  kept  the  dreadful  secret  during  eighteen  months, 
but  money  failing,  others  were  enlisted,  through  whom  it  was 
divulged  by  a  warning  letter  sent  by  a  relative  of  Lord  Mont- 
eaglo,  a  Papist,  urging  him  to  stay  away.  Garnet,  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  in  England,  was  in  the  plot,  and  was  ex' 
with  many  others. 
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CHART.H8  I.    162S— 1642. 

Bochelle.  iX^rVy-^..^  Char!^  fcad  promised  to  aid  pTance 
ag^ir.ft  Sfrtin.  Tf**r  French  kiL-j  inducel  Buckii-ghaiu  to  order 
A/Jfiiir/ii  F*-rf n in cr-n  to  at*jick  tfiC  Huguenot  head-quarters  at 
IC/K;h«-!.»r.  Tii»r  ariuiirai  r».:ti>eil,  and  returned  h(»iiie.  Again 
oH'-r*'*!  t/>  jr*^»,  the  crew?*  n.utinied,  and  the  vessels  were  a^um* 
don^'i  t'»  th«*  Fr^^ncli.  Buckingham  afterwanls  (1626-7),  nego- 
tiating the  marriage  of  Chailes  and  Heniietta,  presumed  to 
fiay  court  to  tlie  young  Queen  of  Austria,  for  which  he  was 
lirnorfiiiiioii.sh''  (lisinisse'l.  In  retaliation,  he  resolved  to  annoy 
France,  and  Kichelieu  in  particular,  by  fitting  out  an  expedition 
iri  uMMJht  HouhiHC,  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots  at  Rochelle,  then 
b<mi«'g<'d  l»y  Kich(;lieu.  Tlie  Huguenots  feared  treachery,  and 
mfuMi'd  Ihickingham  admission ;  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
hiniHi'lf  on  the  ImIw  do  Rhe,  but  disgrcxcefully  failed.  In  1628, 
a  Nifcond  expedition  was  prepared,  when  Buckingham  was 
aiiMiiMHiiuit<Ml  by  a  French  emissary.  Meanwhile,  Richelieu 
elfeotiMl  the  wubmisHion  of  Rochelle,  by  the  construction  of  a 
molo  iioroMH  the  harbour. 
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resolved  to  force  the  Scots  to  adopt  prelacy  and  canon  law. 
llesistance  was  organised ;  and  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king, 
a  counter-proclamation,  called  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^ 
was  published,  abjuring  Popery,  and  declaring  the  resolution  of 
the  Covenanters  to  stand  together  in  resistance  of  all  innova- 
tions. A  general  assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  1638,  and  decreed 
the  abolition  of  the  High  Commission,  Canons,  and  Liturgy, 
while  every  one  was  ordered  to  sign  the  Covenant.  The  Earl 
of  Argyle  became  the  leader  of  the  Covenanters.  (See  also  1643.) 

Srtats.— |acifiration  ai  JerbUk.  (1639.)  Charles,  5,000  in 
fleet,  23,000  horse  and  foot.  Charles,  with  magnificent  pre- 
parations, and  attended  by  all  his  nobles,  arrived  in  great  state 
at  Berwick.  Here,  distrusting  his  own  soldiers,  he  quietly  came 
to  terms,  agreeing  to  withdraw  his  forces  if  the  Scots  would  dis- 
band theii*s,  restore  the  captured  forts,  and  acknowledge  his 
authority  in  a  general  assembly,  the  points  of  dispute  to  be 
referred  to  Parliament.  Charles  was  willing  to  concede  nearly 
every  demand,  but  the  Scots  aimed  at  curtailing  the  civil  power, 
and  war  was  renewed. 

Creatg  of  |lipoit.  (1640.)  The  king  had  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  Scots,  as  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  the 
king's  illegal  methods  of  taxation,  <kc.  He  called  a  council  of 
nobles  at  York,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  £5,600  a  week  to  the 
Scots  by  a  tax  on  the  northern  counties  till  all  should  be 
arranged  in  London. 

Ireland.  Insurrection.  (1641.)  Loss,  40,000—200,000. 
The  standing  army  being  greatly  reduced  in  Ireland,  the  Tyi-one 
family  and  Roger  More  thought  to  expel  the  English  entirely. 
They  commenced  in  Ulster  with  the  greatest  barbarity  against 
all  English  families ;  the  laws  of  God  and  man  were  set  at 
defiance  in  a  massacre  of  heretics.  Ulster,  was  cleared,  and 
multitudes  of  women  and  children,  turned  adrift  without  cloth- 
ing, in  the  depth  of  winter,  perished  more  miserably  than  by 
the  sword. 

Civil  War.  (1642-51 )  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  members,  January,  1642,  was  a  proclamation 
of  war.  Four  thousand  cavaliers  of  the  county  of  Bucks  escorted 
them  to  Parliament,  while  the  king  withdrew  to  Hampton 
Court.  By  the  Militia  Bill  the  Commons  claimed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

EdgehiU.  (October,  1642.)  Royalists.  10,000;  Parlia- 
mentaiians,  15,000.    Loss,  6,000.    Equal    TI[ift>iM\\g,x^>35«^>Kfl^ 
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standard  at  Nottingham,  under  Prince  Rupert  The  Pariia- 
nientarians  assembled  at  Edgehill,  under  ^e  Earl  of  Essex. 
Indecisive.     Lindsay  killed. 

Reading.  (April ,  1 G  4  3. )  Taken  possession  of  by  the  Royal- 
ists, was  besieged  and  taken  by  fissex,  in  ten  days. 

Wakefield.  (May,  1643.)  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  beat  the 
Royalists,  under  General  Groring. 

Charlgrove-fleld.  (June,  1643.)  A  skirmish,  remarkable 
for  the  fall  of  Hampden,  opposed  to  Prince  Rupert. 

Atherton  Moor.  (June,  1643.)  Lord  Fair&x  was  totally 
routed  by  the  Royalists,  under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

Bristol.  (July,  1643.)  Loss  of  Royalists,  500.  Sir  W. 
Waller  forced  to  retire  to  Bristol,  was  there  shut  up  and  reduced 
to  submission  by  Prince  Rupert. 

Gloucester  and  Newbury.  (September,  1643.)  Parlia- 
mentarians, 14,000 ;  Royalists,  8,000.  Raising  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  Essex  brought  on  a  spirited  but  indecisive  engage- 
ment at  Newbury,  where  Lord  Falkland  fell  with  the  Royalists. 

Nantwich.  (November,  1643.)  Forces  levied  in  Lreknd 
for  the  king  were  captured  by  Fairfax. 

trtatj. — She  Cobnranl.  (1643.)  A  leap^ie  was  entered  into 
between  England  and  Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  the  Sootdi 
covenant,  the  articles  of  which  were  six — 

1.  The  preservation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

2.  The  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  schism. 

3.  The  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Parliament  and  the 
king's  person  and  authority. 

4.  The  discovery  and  punishment  of  malignants. 

5.  The  preservation  of  "  a  blessed  peace  between  these  king- 
doms." 

6.  The  assisting  all  who  take  the  covenant 

These  terms  were  afterwards  forced  upon  Charles  II.,  1650,  but 
repudiated  at  the  Restoration,  1661. 

MarstonMoor.  (July,  1644.)  Parliamentarians,  23,000 ; 
Royaliats,  23,000.  Loss :  1,500  prisoners  and  artille^.  The 
Royalists  were  forced  back  upon  York,  Rupert  raised  the 
siege,  joined  Newcastle,  and  encountered  CromwelL  Hie 
cavalry  of  both  sides  gave  way  ;  and  the  battle  was  renewed,  the 
forces  having  exdx&ii^ga^  *^wi\iQ>ia&.    CromweU  gained  a  dedaive 
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victory,  and  Newcastle,  in  disgust,  abandoned  the  Jftoyalists, 
and  expatriated  himselfl 

Second  Campaign.  Fairfax  was  commissioned  to  command 
the  Parliamentary  army.  Cromwell  evaded  the  action  of  the 
self  denying  ordinance,  and  soon  assumed  the  control.  The 
remodelled  army  consisted  of  ultra-Protestants,  earnest  religious 
men  for  the  moat  part,  who  outvied  each  other  in  religious 
exercises  ;  and  the  war  was  renewed,  in  the  spirit  of  Joshua  and 
the  heroes  of  Old  Testament  history. 

Naseby.  (June,  1645.)  Royalists,  22,000;  lost  6,000; 
prisoners  4,000  ;  500  officers  and  all  the  artillery.  Parlia- 
mentarians, 22,000 ;  lost  1,000.  Charles  and  Prince  Rupert 
encountered  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Ireton,  at  Naseby.  Rupert, 
by  pursuing  Ireton  s  left  wing  too  far,  allowed  the  enemy  to 
defeat  the  king  irretrievably. 

Bristol.  (July-September,  1645.)  Rupert  held  out  in  this 
city  for  some  time,  but  surrendered  to  Fairfax  on  the  first 
assault,  whereupon  Charles  cancelled  his  commission. 

Kilsyth.  (August,  1 645.)  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters. 

Fhiliphaugh.  (September,  1G45.)  Montrose,  after  defeat- 
ing and  hunting  down  the  Covenanters,  and  rendering  himself 
master  of  Scotland,  was  decisively  beaten  by  the  Covenanters, 
near  Selkirk.  This  ended  the  contest  Charles  fied  to  the 
Scottish  camp  at  Newark,  only  to  be  given  up  to  the  English. 
Montrose  was  captured,  and  hung  in  Edinburgh,  1650. 

Mutiny  of  Army.  (1647.)  20.000  mutineers.  Proposals 
were  now  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  soldiers 
demanded  arrears  of  pay.  The  leaders  seized  tie  person  of  the 
king,  and  overawed  the  Parliament,  setting  up  their  head- 
quarters at  Reading.  Riots  adverse  to  Parliament  alarmed  the 
members,  and  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  appealed  to  the  army 
leaders  for  protection.  The  king  was  kept  at  Hampton  Court, 
but  escaped,  November,  1647,  and  sought  a  refuge  at  Caris- 
brook  Castle. 

Mutiny  of  Navy.  (1648,)  Seventeen  vessels  deserted  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Holland. 

Preston.  (1648.)  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots,  fighting  for 
the  Stuarts,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  who  were  both  captured. 

Colchester.  (1648.)  Captured  by  Fairfax.  The  last  ^laoi^ 
to  hold  out  for  Charles. 
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1648-60.     U  yeao.) 

iRrr.rtyp.  !*'4^0  .  yine  mr.nths.  Ormond  had  been  obIi;Z<ed 
ti-i  -iHTf^nder  iis  ^ommard  :n  Ereland  ;  but  be  was  invited  to 
rerfiime  x  iiter  the  ietich  •!  L'liariea.  and  was  ao  suoceaafnl  a:!  to 
niL?e  the  !iop*fa  >t  Charita  IL  Meanwhile  Cromwell  was 
iipptjinied  Piu-iiamentaruia  lord-Iieatenant  and  general  of  Iie> 
land. 

Bachxnlnes  near  Dnhiin.)  -  August  l»54r9.)  Ormond,  16,000. 
LL»!*t  ;5.»M>u  killed,  2.  ••»«»  priatiiiera.  Colonel  Jonea»  reiniorced, 
«irov.>  otF  the  R«»vm!:>c  lori-deatenant  ijrom  Dublin,  and 
capniTPd  ail  the  'xicga^  and  immnnidon. 

Drogheda.  Sepcemiit^r.  I*)4rO^  Pariiamentanana^  15,000. 
The  whoi*?  ;rirria"a  o.  '.  "<K  mostiv  En^xlish,  was  put  to  death. 
CDinwwl  \nd  Irvton  kj&iiiltcNl  chid  tbrtn^as^  and,  as  a  means  ot 
itnkin;:  terror  into  the  r>fsc  iT^ve  no  quarter  to  the  garrisoo. 
Wexfurl  w.ia  treat*-* i  in  the  ^iame  manner.  All  other  towns 
now  ojiened  their  irrites  on  the  ap^ruach  of  CroniwelL  Ormond 
gave  up  in  diispair.  40,0<)O  Insh  were  encouraged  to  emigrate 
for  rnreij^  .-wirvice. 

ScijTLA^'D.  Charles  II.  agreed  to  most  humiliating  terms 
with  the  Scotch — tiigning  the  carveruint^  and  many  other  decla- 
ratiun.s  in  which  they  might  well  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Dunbar.  (September,  1650.)  Cromwell,  16,000  ;  Royalists, 
3*2,<)00.  Scnta  lo8M  :  .3,000  slain,  9,n00  prisoners.  Cromwell 
wa.^  recalled  from  Ireland,  leaving  Ireton  to  complete  the 
conquest,  and  advanced  against  Leslie.  It  was  long  before 
the  Scottish  general  could  be  brought  to  action.  At  length  a 
movement  on  his  part  enabled  Cromwell  to  descend  upon  him, 
demolinh  his  army,  and  capture  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  In 
1G51  he  also  took  Perth,  the  seat  of  government. 

Worcester.     (September,  1651.)     Royalists,  14,000;  Crom- 
well,   30,000.      Royalists'    loss :    nearly   all   slain   or  taken. 
Winter  had  checked  operations,  and  Charles  had  been  crowned 
at  Hconc.     Ho  now  proposed  to  free  himself  from  Scottish  tnte* 
lng(*,  by  an  invasion   of  England.     Cromwell  hastened  south, 
orartook  and  destroyed  the  forces  of  Charles  in  Worcester,   llie 
^^      ^hbarely  escajwd;  but  after  forty  days*  concealment  took 
^M  Kotvuaudy,     Monk   completed   the   reduction  of  all 
■ii  tnd  Qim«di  o^  >^«  Ttt^gk^ia.  «ad  records  to  London. 
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Holland.  Overtures  of  alliance  wei*e  made  to  the  Dutch 
republic,  tli rough  the  Chief  Justice  St.  John,  who  was  not  well 
received ;  and  war  was  declared  by  fresh  navigcUion  laws, 
intended  to  injure  Dutch  commerce. 

Dover.     (May,  1652.)    Blake  had  23,  Van  Tromp  42  vessels. 
Some  80  Dutch  vessels  had  been  captured  under  "  Letters  of 
Reprisaly^  when  Van  Tromp  was  driven  by  the  weather  into 
Dover  roads,  and  rather  severely  punished  by  Blake. 

Portiand.  (February,  1653.)  Blake  and  Monk,  with  80 
sail,  attacked  the  Dutch  fleet,  76,  and  a  convoy  of  300  mer- 
chantmen, under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter.  The  English 
lost  1  vessel  and  2,000  men;  the  Dutch  lost  11  ships  of  war, 
30  merchantmen,  with  2,000  killed,  and  1,500  prisoners.  The 
combat  lasted  three  days. 

Expulsion  of  Parliament.  (April,  1653.)  Cromwell  found 
the  Parliament  disposed  to  rid  itself  of  his  authority,  by  making 
the  army  its  own  subordinate.  A  general  council  of  officers 
was  called,  which  protested  that  a  new  Parliament  was  now 
required.  Cromwell  went,  accompanied  by  300  soldiers,  who, 
at  his  bidding,  forcibly  cleared  the  House. 

Texel.  (July,  1653.)  English  loss:  2  ships,  1,300  men. 
Dutch  loss,  30  ships.  General  Monk  engaged  and  defeated  Van 
Ti'omp,  who  was  slain,  to  the  dismay  of  Holland.  A  defensive 
league  between  the  two  republics  was  signed,  1654. 

Spain.  The  French  secured  the  co-operation  of  Cromwell, 
the  Protector,  against  Spain,  when  England  had  much  to 
gain  by  attacking  Spanish  commerce  and  possessions.  Spain 
had  indeed  made  overtures  to  Cromwell,  but  persisted  in  up- 
holding the  Inquisition,  despite  his  remonstances. 

Algiers  and  Tunis.  (1655.)  Blake  sailed  to  the  Medi- 
ten-anean,  and  compelled  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  promise  respect 
to  English  vessels  molested  by  his  piratical  subjects.  At  Tunis 
he  punished  the  insolence  of  the  dey,  by  destroying  two  castles 
and  burning  every  ship  in  the  harbour. 

West  Indian  Possessions.  Penn  and  Venables  attacked 
St.  Domingo,  and  were  disgracefully  repulsed.  Jamaica  made 
no  defence.  This  unjustifiable  attack  caused  Spain's  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Santa  Cruz.  (1656-7.)  Spanish  loss,  16  vessels.  Spain 
made  several  captures  of  merchantmen  ;  and  Blake  tqto\\fc^;?w\^  ^k 
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by  the  capture  of  vessels  carrying  bullion,  also  chased  the  Spanish 
fleet  to  the  Canaries,  where,  at  Santa  Cruz,  they  took  shelter 
behind  a  castle  and  seven  forts.  Braving  the  fire  of  the  forts, 
Blake  sailed  into  the  harbour,  and  burnt  tdl  their  vessels,  April, 
1657. 

Dunkirk.  (June,  1658.)  English,  6,000.  In  conjunction 
with  the  French,  under  Turenne,  Reynolds  beat  the  Spaniards, 
and  Dunkirk  was  surrendered  to  Cromwell.  This  was  regarded 
as  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  and  partition  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands.  It  cost  £120,000  a  year  to  keep,  so  Charles  IL  sold  it 
for  £400,000  to  Louis  XIV.,  1662. 

CHARLES  II.    1660-1686.    (24|  years.) 

East  Indian  Possessions.  (1662.)  The  Portuguese  desired 
English  alliance,  and  offered  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  £500,000  dowry  with  Tangiers  and  Bombay.  But  the 
forces  and  fleet  sent  out  by  Charles  soon  cost  double  the  dowry. 

Holland.  (1665-8.)  Complaints  were  made  by  the  OommoDS 
of  the  injiuy  done  by  the  Dutch  to  our  commerce ;  and  they 
wished  for  war.  The  Duke  of  York,  too,  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany for  colonising  Africa,  urged  it. 

Lowestoft.  (June,  1665.)  England,  98  sail;  Dutch,  98 
sail.  Dutch  loss,  19  ships  ;  English,  1.  The  Duke  of  York, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  Earl  Sandwich  engaged  Admiral  Opdam, 
whose  vessel  blew  up  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  This  scared 
the  Dutch. 

Holland,  France,  and  Denmark.  France  and  Denmark, 
fearing  the  maritime  ascendancy  of  England,  declared  war  in 
support  of  Holland. 

North  Foreland.  (June,  1666.)  English  54-80  sail,  and 
allies  80  sail.  France  and  Denmark  were  too  much  for  England 
— De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  (the  son)  were  boldly  met  by  5i 
Tessels  against  80,  under  Albemarle  ;  16  more  Dutch  came  np 
when  the  English  had  but  28  left.  The  English  had  the  worst 
for  some  days,  but  eventually  obtaining  an  equal  number  of 
vesiels  they  drove  the  Dutch  off  the  sea. 

ffrtalg  of  Brebn.  (July,  1667.)  The  English,  much  reduced 
i  de])ressed  by  the  great  calamities  of  the  Plague  and  Firs 
London,  treated  for  ^eace.     De  Witt,  now  governor  of  the 
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republic,  meanwhile  prepared  for  war,  and  sent  De  Rujter  up 
the  I'hames.  The  treaty  was  only  concluded  after  the  war. 
The  English  conquests  of  New  York  and  Albany  were  acknow- 
ledged, and  Nova  Scotia  was  restored  to  the  French. 

Chatham,  &c.  (1667).  The  Dutch  reappeared  next  year 
in  the  Thames,  and  destniyed  shipping  at  Chatham  ;  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  London.  Ships  were  sunk,  to  prevent 
their  passage,  and  the  banks  were  fortified.  They  then  made 
several  fruitless  attacks  on  the  south  and  east  coasts — but  were 
not  seconded  by  the  French.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cancel 
this  disgrace,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  tamely  signed 

Crealg. — Sripit  ^LlUaiue.  (January,  1668.)  Alliance  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  check  Louis,  who  sought  to 
claim  the  Netherlands  in  light  of  his  wife,  on  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  king.  Spain  was  to  resign  to  France  all  towns  recently 
conquered  by  Fi*ance,  but  to  be  guaranteed  the  rest  of  Flanders. 

ffrtatg. — Jlobtr.  (May,  1670.)  Charles,  not  sincere  in  this 
triple  alliance,  negotiated  with  France,  through  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  his  sister,  a  secret  treaty,  engaging  to  aid  Louis  to 
reduce  Holland,  and  support  the  Bourbon  claim  to  Spain,  if  he 
would  pay  3,000,000  livres  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  fleet,  and, 
in  case  of  insurrection  at  home,  provide  Charles  with  an  army 
of  6,000  men.  Also  Charles  engaged  to  declare  himself  a 
Papist 

Holland.  (1672-8.)  In  order  to  declare  war  with  Holland, 
one  of  the  Cabal  ministry  recommended  Charles  to  raise  money  by 
seizure  of  £1,300,000  lent  by  the  banks  on  the  security  of  taxes 
to  be  raised.  Charles  announced  that  the  principal  would  not 
be  repaid,  but  only  the  interest  (1672).  War  was  then  declared. 

Southwold  Bay.  (May,  1672.)  English,  140  vessels; 
Dutch,  112.  De  Ruyter  attacked  the  Duke  of  York,  the  French 
looking  on.     The  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire. 

Amsterdam.  (1672.)  William  of  Orange  (William  ITL) 
defied  Louis,  and  saved  his  country,  by  opening  the  sluices  to 
the  sea,  and  flooding  the  country,  when  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
counselled  submission  on  any  terms.  Louis  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Vei-sailles. 

(reatp  of  ^imegtieit*  (1678.)  Charles,  distrusted  alike  by 
Louis  and  his  own  subjects,  arranged  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Mary  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  then  used  bis  influence  to 
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in^.irTw.^i'>rj,  t#j  W/inpel  the  king  to  gorern  coostitiitkinAilT — 
wh:««r  otL*rni  veLt  farther,  and  i*!anii«d  his  assmasmatkn  on  the 
nA/l  t//  NewraarkeL  I>?rd  William  Russell  and  SrdneT  were 
ex*t<:fiuA  ;  Monmouth  aVjgcoodevi ;  Ijyrd  Howard  turned  "  king^s 
evitl^rric-*:  ;"  Eft-*;x  (Ca{»el,  to  whom  the  extinct  title  had  passed) 
wtiA  f'/ijiid  d'-ad  in  iti^  Tower  ;  Hampden  (grandsion  of  the  Far- 
liameuUriati;  wa^  fiued  £IO,OuO. 

JAMES  H.    1685-1688.    (3  yean.) 

The  Insurrection  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle.  (1685) 
Argylc  atU;iiipted  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  concert  with  Mou- 
mouth,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  proclaimed  himself  king,  at  Taiinton.  Argjle  was 
execuUKL 

Sedgemoor.  (July,  1685.)  Royalists,  2,700;  Rebels,  6,000; 
low,  330.  Monmouth  attacked  the  king's  forces,  under  Earl 
FavefHliara,  and  would  have  beaten  them  but  for  the  cowardice 
of  Earl  Grey,  commander  of  his  horse.  Monmouth  was  executed. 
Colonel  Kirke  and  his  *^  lambs"  made  sad  havoc  of  his  followers. 
Judge  Jeffreys,  too,  vied  with  Kirke  in  butchery,  330  "  traitors*' 
hung  by  his  orders. 

riov  AND  Jacobite  War.    (1688-1691.) 
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Ireland.  (1688.)  James,  blindly  following  the  directions 
of  his  Jesuit  confessors,  was  so  bent  on  Eomanising  the  kingdom, 
superseding  Protestant  ministers  and  officers  of  state,  annulling 
cor))oration  charters,  disbanding  all  Pi^otestant  soldiers,  setting 
aside  bishops,  receiving  a  Papal  nuncio,  and  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing army  of  1 6,000,  that  the  nation  looked  to  William  of  Orange 
to  rescue  the  government.  He  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  James  II.  William  landed,  and  James  fled  abroad,  so  the 
throne  was  declared  vacant,  and  William  and  Mary  were  installed 
king  and  queen. 

Londonderry.  (1689.)  English,  7,000;  loss,  4,000.  Irish, 
(fee,  43,000.  James,  assisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  landed  at  Kinsale, 
and  was  received  by  the  lord  deputy,  Tyrconnel.  They  laid 
siege  to  Londonderry,  which  had  declared  for  William.  Lundy, 
the  governor,  had  encouraged  James  to  believe  in  a  surrender. 
A  siege  of  105  days,  sustained  by  the  Rev.  G.  Walker,  elected 
governor,  was  ineffectual.  The  inhabitants  were  only  delivered 
from  starvation  through  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Kirke,  who 
forced  the  blockade  by  sea. 

Boyne.  (June,  1690.)  William  IIL,  36,000;  loss,  500. 
James,  30,000;  loss,  1,500.  The  Duke  and  Count  Schomberg, 
father  and  son,  shared  with  William  the  honour  of  a  complete 
victory,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James.  The  duke  and  Mr. 
Walker  fell.  Marlborough  and  Ginkle  were  left  to  reduce  the 
rest  of  Ireland. 

France.  A  league  had  been  formed  against  Louis  XIV.,  on 
account  of  his  aggressive  policy,  and  his  support  of  the  Stuarta 
It  consisted  of  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Savoy. 

BeachyHead.  (Jime,  1690.)  The  Dutch  and  English, 
commanded  by  Earl  Torrington,  were  defeated  by  the  French 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Tourville.  England  was  thus  laid  open  to 
an  easy  invasion,  had  the  French  seized  their  advantage,  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  being  in  Ireland.  The  Dutch  lost  2  admi- 
rals and  500  men ;  the  English  lost  2  ships  and  400  men. 

Krtatn  of  ^Pxnurick.  (1691.)  Ginkle  reduced  Limerick,  and 
arranged  a  treaty ;  the  Irish  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  as  under  Charles  II.,  and  no  oath  to  be  required  of 
any  but  that  of  allegiance.  All  included  in  the  capitulation  were 
to  remain  unmolested  in  their  estates.  A  free  passage  to  France 
was  provided  for  soldiers,  who,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  passed 
over  to  the  Continent. 
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Olencoe  rFebmary,  1692.)  The  barbarous  and  tmch- 
eroas  assaBsinatioD  of  a  clan  of  Scotchmen,  and  the  ruthlesB 
treatment  of  their  families,  by  order  of  William,  for  not  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  punctually,  has  been  a  standing  reproach 
to  his  memory. 

lA  Hogue.  (May,  1692.)  James,  20,000  Irish  and  10,000 
French.  Dutch  and  English,  90  sail,  40,000.  French  loss.  21 
ships.  Msrlborough  treacherously  induced  James  to  invade 
England.  Admiral  Toundlle  was  engaged  in  embarking  James's 
forces  at  Brest,  when  Admiral  Bussell  arrived,  and  be  and 
Admiral  Rooke  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  fleet  in  sight  of 
James  and  the  French. 

IVamur.  (August,  1695.)  Captured  most  gallantly  by 
William,  in  face  of  a  large  hostile  force,  under  the  Mitrah^lg 
Villeroi  and  Boufflers. 

CrtatQ  of  $228lDick.  (September,  1697.)  England,  France, 
Spain.  Holland,  and  Germany  agreed,  under  the  mediation  of 
Sweden,  that  the  Spanish  succession  and  William's  title  should 
be  allowed.  The  French  to  restore  Catalonia  and  some  otho* 
conquests  to  Spain. 

(Trcatits  of  IparlitioTT.  (1698-1700.)  In  1698  private  arrange- 
ments were  made  between  England  and  Holland  for  the  succes- 
sion of  Joseph  Ferdinand,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  thrane  of 
Spain,  on  Charles  II. 's  death.  The  Elector,  however,  died,  and 
a  second  treaty  (1700),  between  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
declared  the  Archduke  Charles  presumptive  heir.  Charles  U., 
however,  willed  his  kingdom  to  Philip,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  France,  and  so  defeated  the  schemera. 

AITNE.    1702-1714.    (12  J  years.) 

RpATX  (Succession).  (1702-13.)  The  allies  recognised  the 
Archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 

Gibraltar.  (1704.)  Sir  George  Rooke  made  an  easy  cap- 
ture of  Gibraltar,  and  held  it  against  a  combined  attack  of 
Spaniards  and  a  fleet  of  52  French  vessels. 

Blenheim.  (August,  1704.)  Allies,  50,000;  loss,  14,000. 
French  and  Bavarian,  60,000  ;  loss,  40,000.  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  gained  a  series  of  victories  at  Blenheim  over  the 
Elector  of  Bavatia,  and  Marshal  Tallard,  the  French  general,  was 
taken.      This  battle   decided  the  late  of  Germany  ;    and  the 
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Emperor,  instead  of  trembling  at  Vinnna  for  his  oapiial,  noir 
possessed  Bavaria.     Marlborough  was  lai^y  rewarded. 

Bamilies.  (May,  1706.)  Forces  eqnaL  French  leas,  14,00a 
English  loss,  3,000.  Gained  by  Marlborough,  over  the  French, 
under  Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Brabant  and  Bmttj 
all  Spanish  Flanders  were  recovered  to  the  allies. 

Turin.  (1706.)  Prince  Eug^e  and  the  Duke  of  Savoj 
overthrew  the  French,  and  detstroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Bourbona 
in  Italy. 

Almanza.  (April,  1707.)  The  English,  Dutch,  and  Pokw 
tuguese  allies  had  previously  taken  Barcelona,  Yalendai  and 
Catalonia,  for  "Charles  III. ;"  but,  through  the  desertion  of  the 
Portuguese,  they  were  beaten  at  Almania,  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  <^  Berwick  (an 
illegitimate  son  of  James  11.)    This  decided  the  &.te  of  Spain* 

Oudenarde.  (July,  1708.)  English  loss,  3,000 ;  French, 
15,000.  Marlborough  defeated  the  French  marshal  (Duo  de 
Yendome).  The  Prince  of  Hanover  (George  II.)  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  cavahy  charges.  Five  marshals  of  BVanoe 
were  successively  disgraced  by  Louis  XIY.,  for  their  unsuooessfiil 
opposition  to  Marlborough. 

Foreign  Possessioks.— Minorca  was  captured  by  General 
Stanhope,  1708 ;  was  ceded  to  England  by  treaty  of  Utrecht^ 
1713  ;  retaken  by  Spaniards  and  French,  1756  ;  restored  to  the 
British,  1763;  taken  by  Spain,  1782;  recaptured  by  Stuar^ 
1798  ;  resigned  by  treaty  of  Amiens,  1802. 

Malplaquet.  (June,  1709.)  Allies,  110,000;  lo8s,20.00a 
French,  120,000  ;  loss,  14,000.  Maiahal  Yillars  posted  him- 
self in  advance  of  Mons,  and  was  completely  overthrown  by  the 
allies,  under  Marlborough  and  the  Prince  Eugene.  Mods 
surrendered.  Flanders  was  now  free  of  the  French,  and  the 
campaign  closed. 

Almenera  and  Saragossa.  (1710.)  Philip  Y.  was  defeated 
at  Almenera,  by  Count  Storeroberg,  and  again  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  at  Saragossa.  General  Stanhope  greatly  contributed  to 
this  second  victory  ;  but  in  charge  of  the  rear,  he  was  afterwards 
overtaken,  surrounded  by  the  forces  of  the  Due  de  Yendome,  and 
obliged  to  surrender. 

Ixtalu  cf  gisitnis.  (1711.)  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  procured 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  Peru,  for  the  supply  of  negroes  te 
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this  Spanish  colony,  and  the  establishment  of  fiusiories;  on 
this  was  based  the  South  Sea  Scheme, 

Crtal]|  of  8imbt  (March,  1713.)  Colonies.  France,  Eng- 
land, and  other  aflies  (the  Emperor  signed  the  treaty  some  time 
later)  agreed  that  Louis  should  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Pre> 
tender,  and  recognise  the  Protestant  succession  in  England. 
Louis  was  also  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and  cede 
Newfoundland^  Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Christophers.  Nova  Scotia, 
Gibraltar,  and  Miuorca  were  to  be  England's.  France  and  Spain 
agreed  to  renounce  all  claims  on  each  other's  crowns.  Sicilj 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king ;  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  to  be  styled  King  of  Prussia  ;  and 
Spanish  Flanders  and  tlie  Milanese  were  assigned  to  the  Emperor, 
Charles  YI. 


GEOBGE  I.    1714-1727.    (18  yean.) 

Mar's  Bebellion.  (September,  1715.)  The  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  succession  of  his  youthful  son,  left  the  Pretender 
unsupi)orted.  The  regent  (the  Duke  of  Orleans)  promised  secret 
aid.  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  collected  5,000  men  in  Perth. 

Preston.  (Novemlier,  1715.)  Edinburgh  might  have  been 
taken  bv  the  Pretender's  adherents  had  Mar  and  M'Intosh 
formcil  any  definite  plan  of  action.  But  Mar  remained  inactive, 
and  M'Intosh  decided  on  a  march  into  Lancashire.  Preston  was 
taken  by  Forster,  and  "James  VI L"  pi-oclaimed.  The  cavalry 
of  Caq)enter  arrived  to  reinforce  Stanhope,  and  the  rebels 
surrendered  without  a  blow. 

Sheriffmuir.  (November,  1715.)  Argyle,  4,000  :  Mar, 
10,000.  This  battle  took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  Preston 
sniTender ;  the  nght  wing  of  each  army  beat  its  opponents. 
Argyle  kept  his  ground.  Scots  retired  to  Perth.  The  Duke  of 
Ormond  landed  in  Devon,  but  prudently  returned  to  St.  Mala 
James  landed  at  Peterhead,  but  failed  to  inspire  his  supporters 
with  confidence,  and  returned  to  France  with  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
Lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure,  and  others,  were  executed 

Krcatn.  CripU  ^Uiantt.  ( Jan uaiy,  1717.)  England,  France, 
and  Holland  decreed  the  banishment  of  the  Pretender,  who  then 
qnitted  France  for  Rome,  and  married  a  gi-and-daui^hter  of  John 
Sobieski,  the  late  King  of  Poland.  The  regent  (Orleans)  was 
induced  to  enter  into  this  alliance  to  secure  the  support  of 
England  for  Viia  Bucc«*iou  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  c»e  of 
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the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain. 

Crtatg.  ^uabrnpU  gLlIiante.  (1718.)  Cardinal  Alberoni,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  intrigued  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
Russia  to  support  James.  Earl  Stanhope,  to  counteract  this 
movement,  formed  a  fresh  alliance  with  France,  the  Emperor, 
and  Holland,  "  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe." 

CapePassaro.  (August,  1718.)  Admiral  Byng,  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  who  had  seized  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily.  He  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  1719 
James  was  received  at  Madrid  with  royal  honours ;  but  soon 
after  Alberoni  was  dismissed,  and  Philip  of  Spain  joined  the 
alHance,  1720. 

Snalg  of  Jfitima*  (September,  1725.)  Spain  and  Austria 
allied  against  England  and  France.  Hanover,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  joined  England,  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain 
agreed  to  defend  the  possessions  they  then  respectively  held,  to 
force  the  restoration  of  Gibmltar,  and  to  support  the  Pretender. 

Gibraltar.  (February,  1727.)  Spain  had  20,000;  loss, 
5,000.  English  loss  300.  Spain  ineffectually  besieged  it  for 
four  months. 

GEORGE  II.     1727-1760.    (33 J  years) 

Kwatn  of  Stbille.  (November,  1729.)  England,  Spain,  France, 
and  Holland  in  defensive  alliance  Gibraltar  was  tacitly  re- 
signed to  its  captors,  and  fenced  off  by  the  lines  of  St.  Koque ; 
and  the  Asiento  Treaty  was  confirmed. 

IV.  Spanish  War.  Spain  complained  of  breach  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty.  England  complained  of  the  exercise  of  searchy 
conducted  offensively  by  Spain. 

Porto  Bello.  (November,  1739.)  Admiral  Vernon  sailed 
to  Barien,  and  captured  this  settlement ;  while  Anson  attacked 
Peru,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Carthagena.  (March,  1741.)  English,  115  vessels,  27,000 
men.  Spanish,  4,000,  and  300  guns.  Vernon  and  Wentworth 
entered  the  harbour,  but  the  troops  were  repulsed. 

Austrian  War  of  Succession.  In  1740  died  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  The  ''Pragmatic  Sanction"  had  settled  the 
succession  to  Austria  on  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  assei-ted  his  claun,  supported  by  France  and 
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the  Bourbon  King  of  Spain.  Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  of 
Prussia  invaded  Silesia,  and  England  alone  remained  true  to 
her  engagements.     Parliamentaiy  vote,  £5,500,000. 

Dettingen.  (June,  1743.)  French,  60,000;  BritishGer- 
man,  40,000.  French  loss,  6,000  ;  British,  3,000.  The  French, 
under  the  Duke  of  Gramont  and  Marshal  Noaillea,  were 
thoroughly  beaten  by  King  George  and  his  son  (the  Duke  of 
Cumberland),  and  then  diiven  out  of  Bavaria  and  Germany. 

French  War  (Jacobite.)  (1744-8.)  The  French  counte- 
nanced the  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  and  despatched 
a  fleet  from  Dunkirk,  with  15,000  veterans,  under  Marshal 
8axe.  Eighteen  ships  of  the  line  guarded  the  transports.  The 
armament  approached  Dungeness  under  cover  of  night  A 
violent  storm  swamped  the  transports  and  scattered  the  fleet 
A  quadruple  alliance  was  formeil  of  English,  Dutch,  AustrianSi 
and  SaxouB. 

Pontenoy.  (May,  1745.)  French,  76.000  ;  Alliea,  English 
and  Dutch,  50,000.  French  lost  7,000 ;  AlUes  lost  12,000 
(7,500  English.)  Mai-shal  Saxe  gained  the  day  over  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  22,000  Dutch 
troops.     Many  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  were  then  captured. 

PrestOD  Pans.  (September,  1745.)  Pretender.  2,550  men, 
50  horse.  English  2,200  men,  6  guns.  English  loss  (including 
prisoners),  2,030.  The  "  Chevalier "  had  landed  in  Scotland, 
now  that  he  was  deserted  by  the  French,  and  at  Holyrood 
House  was  proclaimed  James  VIII.  The  English  force,  under 
Sir  John  Cope,  was  overmatched  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
captured  his  gims,  and  allowed  only  170  men  to  escape. 

CuUoden.  (April,  1746.)  English,  8,000,  and  900  horaa 
Scots,  5,000.  Scot«,  1,000  killed;  English,  300.  "  The  Che- 
valier *'  had  advanced  into  England,  as  far  as  Derby,  creating 
quite  a  panic.  The  king  even  contemplated  flight  by  sea.  Eari 
Murray  refused  to  proceed,  however,  unless  the  English  rose  or 
the  French  eflected  a  lauding  in  his  favour.  Prince  Charles  was 
forced  to  retire  ;  was  overtaken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  finally  crushed.  The  duke  obtained  great  popularity,  and 
many  rewards. 

Finiflterre.  (May,  1747.)  Belleisle.  (October,  1747.) 
French,  40  vessels ;  English,  120.  French  lost  1,500  and  the 
entire  fleet    English  lost  700.     Admirals  Anson  and  SUwke 

ined  a  victory  over  the  French. 
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SJcconb  trtatg.  giif-Ia-tbajftUe.  (October,  1748.)  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  agreed  to  by  En^and,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  con  finning  the  past  treaties  of  Westphalia,  I^ime- 
gueu,  Kyswick,  Utrecht,  Baden,  and  the  triple  and  quadruple 
alliances  of  Vienna.  All  conquests  to  be  mutually  restored. 
Prussia,  however,  was  to  gain  Silesia.  The  Pretender  was  to  be 
expelled  from  Fmnce,  and  the  only  result  of  this  sanguinary 
prolonged  war  for  France  was  an  enormous  debt  of  1,200,000,000 
francs. 

Colonies,  ETa — Nova  Sootia. — After  the  war,  disbanded 
sailors  and  soldiers  were  taken  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  pre- 
sented with  fifty  acres  each.  The  French  and  English  settlers 
in  the  East  Indies  and  in  North  America  involved  their 
respective  countiies  in  war  by  their  contentions.  Two  French 
vessels  were  captured  oflf  Newfoundland,  by  Admiral  Boscawen. 
The  French  recaptured  Minorca,  for  allowing  which  Admiral 
Byng  was  tried  and  shot,  to  appease  the  outcry  of  the  people. 

Seven  Years*  War.  (May,  1756-63.)  Prussia  discovered 
that  France  had  leagued  with  Austria,  for  the  partition  of 
Prussia.  An  alliance  was  formed  with  England.  Prussia  took 
Dresden.  War  prevailed  in  all  the  colonies.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  entered  Hanover,  but  was  overpowered  by  the 
Fi-ench,  imder  the  Duke  of  Kichelieu,  and  compelled  to  terms. 

f  rtal|T.  j^lDsttrsfben.  (April,  1757.)  The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  commander  of 
the  French,  to  disband  his  auxiliaries,  and  withdraw  over  the 
Elbe.  Hanover  was  thus  abandoned,  38,000  Hanoverians  laid 
down  their  arms,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  King  George.  The 
duke  resigned,  and  the  convention  was  soon  broken  by  both 
parties. 

Colonies. — East  Indian. — Plassey.  (1757-60.)  Nabob, 
50,000,  Clive,  3.000  (2,000  sepoys  included).  The  East  India 
Company  possessed  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Fort  George,  under 
which  Calcutta  arose.  The  French  occupied  Chandeniagore, 
above  Fort  William,  and  Pondicherry,  south  of  Madras,  with 
the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Su rajah  Dowlah,  viceroy 
of  Bengal,  had  captured  Calcutta,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
French,  when  Clive,  a  civilian,  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from 
him,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire,  by  the 
victoiy  of  Plassey. 

Wanderwash.  (1757.)  The  French,  under  ToUendal,  were 
defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  secured  the  Camatic  to  £ng- 
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land.     The  Isle  Goree,  Cape  Breton,  St  John's,  and  Pondi- 
cherry  were  also  captured,  1758. 

Cherbourg.  (1758.)  English,  20,000  men ;  loss,  1,000. 
French  loss,  170  iron  and  22  brass  guns.  Howe  and  Anson 
attacked  Cherbourg,  which  they  found  deserted,  and  destroyed 
the  fortii  and  harbour.  At  St.  Jfalo  a  landing  was  effected,  but 
they  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men. 

Minden.  (August,  1759.)  French  loss,  8,000  and  30  guns. 
The  English,  Hessians,  and  Hanovarians  gained  a  victory  over 
the  French. 

Colonies,  North  American. — Quebec  (September,  1759.) 
English,  3,600;  French,  10,000.  General  Wolfe  attacked  the 
French  colonies  in  Canada.  He  a<*sailed  Quebec,  held  by  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  by  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham  in 
the  night,  and  without  artillery.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  were 
both  slain.  Qucl>ec  capitulated,  and  Montreal  then  surren- 
dered. During  the  next  year  all  Canada  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

Quiberon  Bay.  (November,  1759.)  English  30,  French 
26  vessels.  French  loss,  6.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  gained  a 
decided  victory  over  Admiral  De  Conflans,  which  defeated  the 
projected  invasion  of  Britain. 

GEORGE  III,    1760—1820.    (69i  years.) 

S^reatjT.  cf^inilg  (fontpact  (August,  1761.)  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples,  under  Bourbon  kings,  mutually  guaranteed  each 
other's  dominions  against  invasion,  declaring  the  foe  of  one  the 
foe  of  all.  Also  that  if  France  should  l)e  at  war  with  England 
on  May  1,  1762,  Spain  should  join  France,  and  receive  back 
Minorca. 

Fifth  Spanish  War.  (January,  1762.)  "The  Family 
Compact "  demanded  that  Portugal  should  cease  to  be  nentral. 
Portugal  appealed  to  England.  General  Burgoyne  was  sent 
out,  and  checked  the  advance  of  Spain.  But  Lord  Bute,  alarmed 
at  the  inci-ease  of  the  national  debt— nearly  XI 23, 000,000— 
proposed  terms. 

Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions,  ^rst  Sreahi  of  WmM» 
(February,  1763.)  This  treaty  ended  the  seven  years'  war. 
It  was  signed  by  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
Minorca  was  surrendered  to  the  English  for  Belleisle  (a  mert 
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rock)  ;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  Cape  Breton,  and  Florida  were 
ceded  to  Eu^'land.  Tobago,  Grenada,  Dominica,  and  St  Vin- 
cent, which  had  been  captured,  were  restored.  The  power  of 
France  in  India  had  vanished,  though  Pondicherry  was  I'estored. 
Flori(ia  was  ceded  to  England,  in  lieu  of  conquests  made  pend- 
ing the  treaty,  as  the  Havannah  and  Philippine  Islands. 
Senegal,  in  Africa,  was  retained  by  England.  England  thus 
became  the  mistress  of  innumerable  advantageous  naval  stations, 
which,  with  the  destruction  of  the  French  marine,  gave  her  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  The  Electorate  of  Hanover  was  restored 
to  George  III. 

Colonies. — United  States'  Rebellion.  (1775-81.)  There 
were  thirteen  states  in  the  Union,  and  the  population  was  two 
millions  of  colonists  and  half  a  million  of  natives.  The  English 
Government  attempted  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  warlike  stores 
between  the  States  and  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies.  It 
fui*ther  imposed  some  obnoxious  duties  on  goods  exported  to  the 
colonies.  The  States  resisted,  on  the  plea  that  they  could  not 
be  taxed  when  they  were  not  represented  in  parliament.  France 
and  Spain  both  took  part  against  England.  At  first  the  redress 
of  grievances  was  the  only  object  of  the  war  ;  but  owing  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  some  successes  gained  over  his  army, 
the  cry  soon  arose  for  an  independent  republic.  Washington 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Lords  Howe  and  Com  wallis.  General 
Burgoyne  capitulated  at  Saratoga  to  General  Gates,  and  this 
decided  the  contest.  Considerable  bodies  of  the  13,000  German 
mercenaries  deserted,  and  many  French  officers  joined  the  rebels. 
Washington,  Lafayette,  and  St  Simon,  with  18,000  men  and  65 
guns  invested  New  York,  held  by  Comwallis  and  7,000  men, 
and  eventually  the  surrender  of  New  York  closed  the  struggle. 

War  with  France,  Holland,  and  Spain.     (1778-1815.) 
In  1778  France  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Statea     In 

1779  Spain  joined  Fi-ance,  hoping  to  recover  Gibraltar.     In 

1780  Holland  was  secretly  supporting  the  States. 

Gibraltar  and  St.  Vincent.  (1780-3.)  Elliot,  7,000; 
United  French  and  Spaniards,  33,000.  Spaniards  and  French  lost 
1,600.  During  the  American  war  great  efforts  were  made  by 
France  and  Spain  to  recapture  Gibraltar.  Greneral  Elliot  held 
it  for  nearly  three  years.  After  a  bombardment  of  six  weeks,  in 
which  76,000  balls  and  shells  were  fired  by  the  enemy,  Elliot 
made  a  sortie,  with  2,000,  and  entirely  routed  them.  Admiral 
Rodney  beat  the  Spaniards  off  St  Vincent,  letting  only  four  veaselft 
3  ^ 
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escape  to  Cadiz.  Spain  captured  a  fleet  of  60  East  Indian 
merchantmen.  Spain  and  France  then  united,  under  the  Duke 
de  Crillon,  to  force  the  siege  by  sea  and  land  (1782).  Floating 
batteries  attacked  the  forti'essy  with  142  heavy  guns,  beside  the 
land  batteries.  The  besieged  fired  red-hot  shot,  and  destroyed 
all  the  battering  s\n\y».  At  this  juncture  Lord  Howe  arrived 
with  34  vessels,  and  raised  the  siege. 

"  No  Popery  "  RioU.  (1780).  Loss  of  500  lives.  In  1778 
great  dissatisfaction  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  re^ieal  of  the 
penal  laws  against  Papists,  enacted  in  1700,  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  to  check  the  influx  of  Jesuit  priests.  Lord  George 
€k)rdon  incited  the  people  to  menace  the  Parliament.  London 
was  for  several  days  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters,  who  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  Papists,  destroyed  Newgate,  turned 
loose  300  prisoners,  set  fire  to  several  parts  of  London,  burnt 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  and  library,  &c, 

"  The  Armed  Neutrality:'  (1780.)  Catherine  of  Russia  pnt 
forth  a  declaration,  accepted  by  the  other  powers,  against  Eng- 
land, that  the  neutral  flags  should  protect  neuti*al  veesels  and 
cargoes,  except  in  violation  of  a  treaty.  That  blockades  to  be 
acknowledged  must  be  eflective.  These  claims  to  be  enforced 
by  arms,  if  necessary.     (See  Northern  League  War,  .1800.) 

Colonies. — West  Indies. — Jamaica.  (April,  1782).  Eng- 
lish, 30  vessels;  French,  30.  French,  3,000  killed,  6,000 
wounded  ;  English,  900.  Admiral  Rodney  defeated  a  French 
fleet,  under  Count  de  Gi-asse,  on  its  way  to  attack  Jamaica.  All 
the  artillery,  36  chests  of  money,  and  several  Tessela  were 
captured,  and  De  Grasse  was  taken  prisoner. 

Colonies  and  Possessions. 

IrtHtj  of  Iftrsaillts.  (January,  1783.)  England,  America, 
France,  and  Spain  came  to  terms.  The  independence  of  the 
States  was  recognised.  England  refused  to  relinquish.  Gibraltar, 
but  gave  up  St  Lucia  and  Tobago  for  Grenada^  St.  Vincent. 
Dominica,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat ;  Senegal  and  Goree  were 
restored  to  France,  but  Fort  James  and  the  River  Ghunbia  were 
retained.  Minorca  and  the  Floridas  were  resigned  to  Spain. 
England  further  undertook  to  pay  the  loyal  Americans  about 
£10,000,000  compensation  for  losses  of  property,  and  XI  20,000 
in  annuities  for  losses  in  professions  and  trades. 

French  Revolutionaby  Wab.     (1789.)     The  ontbraak  of 
the  Revolution  caused  much  alarm  in  England.     On  the  ezsGO- 
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tion  of  Louis  XVI.  (1793)  the  French  ambassador  was  dismissed, 
and  war  was  declared  by  France.  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
already  resolved  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  were 
supported  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  French  speedily  raised 
eight  armies.  The  Duke  of  Tork  and  10^000  British  were 
unsuccessful  on  the  north.  In  the  south  Lord  Hood  and  the 
Spaniards  seized  Toulon,  and  destroyed  or  captured  24  war 
vessels ;  but  they  failed  to  hold  the  place  against  30,000 
besiegers.  Prussia  and  Spain  deserted  the  allies  in  1795,  and 
made  separate  treaties  with  France. 

Pleurus.  (June,  1794.)  French,  500,000;  allies,  337,000. 
The  allies,  consisting  of  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Prussians, 
265,000,  English  and  Hanoverians  40,000,  and  emigrants 
32,000,  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  £stte  of  Flanders  was  sealed. 

Amsterdam.  (1794.)  The  French,  taking  advantage  of  a 
severe  frost,  crossed  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Holland,  captured 
the  Dutch  fleet  frozen  up  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  finding  the 
Dutch  more  friendly  to  themselves  than  to  the  allies,  took  posses- 
sion of  Holland,  almost  without  a  blow. 

Brest.  (June,  1794.)  England,  26  ships,  1,012  guns; 
France,  26  ships,  1,296  guns.  Fi'ench  loss,  8  ships.  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  had  fitted  out  fleets  at  Brest,  Cadiz,  and 
Texel,  for  an  invasion  of  England.  Lord  Howe  chased  the 
Brest  fleet  into  port,  and  captured  eight  vessels. 

Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  Sir  John.  Jervis  captured 
Martinique,  St,  Luciey  and  Lea  Sainles,  from  the  FrencL 

Quiberon.  (1795.)  Pitt  sent  succour  to  the  Boyalists  of 
Western  France,  consisting  of  emigrants  and  a  few  British 
soldiers.  The  skill  of  General  Hoche  (the  French  republican 
general),  however,  entirely  reduced  them  to  submission. 

PossESSiOKS. — Holland,  now  under  French  domination,  was 
forced  into  conflict  with  England.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Demerctray  Esaequiboy  and  Berbice/were  taken 
by  England ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Cochin^ 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Spanish  Wab.  (1796.)  Spain  concluded  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  France,  against  England,  resolving  to 
injure  English  commerce,  by  attacking  Lisbon. 

Cape  St.  Vinoent.  (February,  1797.)  Spanish,  27  vessels; 
English,  1 6  vessels.  Commodore  Nelson,  on  his  way  to  Gibr«l\»x^ 
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fell  in  with  a  Spaniish  fleets  and  obtained  IcKre  from  Sir 
John  Jerfis  to  attack  them.  8ir  John  put  cig|&t  or  nine  ships 
to  flight  before  thej  could  form  in  line  of  battle,  l^elaon  htAdtj 
attacked  sereral  venels  of  an  enormoos  aiie,  almoet  singie* 
handed  ;  and,  when  his  own  tcsmI  waa  diwihlfdj  he  boarded  the 
8(zn  Jomfmnd  the  San  SickoloM. 

Camperdown.  (October,  1797.)  Dntdi,  15  liners,  besde 
frigates.  Dutch  lost  15  reesela.  The  Dutch,  under  De  Winter, 
left  the  Texel  for  Brest  to  aid  in  the  French  iuTasion  o£  Ireland, 
and  prepared  to  land  15,000  men  in  Ireland,  bat  were  eat  off 
bj  Admiral  Duncan. 

Vaval  Xatinj.  (1797.)  The  saOors,  who  had  effected  so 
much  for  English  renown  and  aggrandieement,  complained  that 
the  psy  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  was  inadequate  to  the 
increued  cost  of  living ;  that  thej  were  n^lected  in  sickness, 
and  confined  to  their  ^ps  when  in  harbour.  The  first  demon- 
stration at  Spitbead  was  quelled  bj  the  concessions  <^  the 
popular  Lord  Howe.  That  in  the  Medwaj  was  more  serious. 
Parker,  the  ringleader,  blockaded  the  Thames,  refused  to  ^nett 
for  terms,  and  proposed  to  cany  off  the  fleet  to  France.  At  this, 
reaction  set  in — vessel  after  vessel  deserted,  and  Parker  hiia- 
self  was  carried  into  Sheemess,  and  there  hung. 

The  Nile.  (August,  1798.)  English,  14  vessels  and  8,068 
men  ;  French,  17  vessels,  20,000  men.  French  loss,  13  vesseb 
and  5,225  men.  Bonaparte,  while  diverting  the  Ehigliah  with 
a  threatened  invasion,  projected  a  most  unwarrantable  attadc 
upon  Eg3rpt.  He  captured  Malta  from  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
on  his  way,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  for  their  resist- 
anoe.  Nelson,  in  fi^ll  chase,  at  length  discovered  the  French 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  He  contrived  to  attack  his  enemy  aa 
two  sides.  The  battle  raged  all  night.  The  French  adoiiral's 
vessel  exploded.  Four  vessels  had  escaped.  Two  alone  remained 
in  the  morning,  one  of  which  was  burnt  by  her  crew,  and  the 
other  surrendered.  The  French  forces  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  their  fleet  from  the  heights  of  Rosetta. 

Hollan(L  (1799.)  Russia  and  England  endeavoured  to 
recover  Holland.  Suwarrow,  the  Russian  general,  had  already 
driven  the  French  out  of  Italy  and  a  part  of  Switzerland.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  was  in  charge  of  the  English,  together  with 
ihe  Duke  of  York.  The  campaign  was  not  sucoessful;  hot 
jSurinam  was  CKjgitorad  icom  \L^  Dutch  dating  the  time. 
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Acre.  (1799.)  The  French  army,  becoming  somewhat  de^ 
moralized  by  the  victory  of  Nelson,  was  led  off  into  Palestine. 
The  sultan  intrusted  his  fleet  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  held 
Acre,  as  the  key  of  Syria,  during  a  two  months'  siege.  Bona- 
parte attempted  one  assault,  after  sending  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
at  Jaffa  he  butchered  some  3,000  or  4,000  prisoners.  Foiled 
by  Sir  Sydney,  he  deserted  his  army,  and,  with  its  best  generals, 
escaped  to  France. 

Irish  Kebeluon.  (1797-99);  and  the  XJniok  (Januaiy  1, 
1801 .)  Ireland  had  been  disturbed  by  one  Tone,  who  had  pro- 
jected an  independent  republic.  A  society  of  "  United  Irish- 
men" was  formed,  and  a  treasonable  correspondence  maintained 
with  France.  They  had  their  head-quarters  near  Wexford, 
where  they  were  beaten  by  General  Lake.  It  was  owing  to 
this  movement  that  the  Parliaments  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  were  united. 

The  Northern  League  War.  (1800.)  (See  Armed  Neu- 
trality, 1780.)  The  right  of  8earc\  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
tention, gave  umbrage  to  the  Northern  powers — Russia,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark  leagued  together  in  armed  neutralify. 
English  commerce  was  stopped,  and  the  vessels  of  merchant! 
seized. 

Copenhagen.  (1801.)  English,  18  liners,  &c. ;  Danish,  13 
vessels  of  the  line,  besides  10  batteries ;  they  lost  18  vessels. 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  were  dispatched  to  attack  the 
Danish  fleet  before  that  of  Russia  could  get  clear  of  the  ice  ii^ 
the  Baltic.  The  action  became  so  hot  that  Parker  signalled  to 
withdraw.  Nelson,  heedless  of  the  order,  hoisted  his  own 
signal  for  closer  action,  and  directed  it  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast. 
The  Danish  vesseb  all  stnick,  but  were  imder  cover  of  the 
forts.  Nelson  had  an  interview  with  the  king.  Christian  YIL; 
he  engaged  to  abandon  the  league. 

Krfate  of  St.  jpttersIraTg.  (June,  1801.)  Nelson  advanced  to 
CroDstadt  The  Czar  Paid  had  just  been  assassinated.  His 
successor,  Alexander,  announced  a  change  of  policy.  The 
Northern  powers  agreed  to  peace,  and  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Neutrality  Laws. 

The  Caicpaiok  in  Egypt.  Aboukir  and  Cairo.  (March, 
1801.)  Ei^lish,  15,000  men  ;  French,  32,000,  besides  1,000 
guns  and  cavalry.  The  English  felt  uneasy  at  the  continuance 
of  the  French  in  Egypt^  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  wentci^ 
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to  expel  them.     Ooe  En^tili  dhiaoB  kaifted  m  tike  Bkv; 

a  tmneodous  fttorm  of  artillerr  horn  the  fart.     It 

ionDed  in  line,  resenred  its  fire,  and 

faajooet.     An  attack  from  Cairo,  womi 

was  repolfled,  with  a  Ums  of  4XiOO  to  the 

English,  Abertrrombie  being  amongst 

fierce  that,  when  ammunition  fiuled,  the  < 

■tonea.     General  Hatchinaon  completed  the 

Cairo  surrendered  in  Jane,  and  Menoa  smiettJcfgd  Aiexaadm 

in  Aogiut.     24,500  French  soldiers  were  dispasd^d^  m.  Eag- 

lish  and  Turkish  reaBels,  to  their  own  coantrj. 

Coxts  of  3inntf.  (March,  1801)  Signed  hjr  England. 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  Prepaiatioiis  on  an  imfnar 
•ode  had  U^en  made  at  Boulogne,  for  the  xnTasion  of  England. 
An  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour  and  cut  oat  the  fleet  was  onh 
partially  huccesssfuL  The  French  rejoiced  as  if  ther  had  ohteined 
a  splendid  victory  ;  but  were  afraid  to  stir  out  ni  pori.  Mesa- 
while  their  disasters  in  f^ypt  disposed  them  to  treat  iat  peaoe. 
England  agreed  to  give  back  all  conquests  bat  Trinidad  and 
Ceylon,  and  France,  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  States  of  the 
Church.  France  retained  the  Austrian  Netherlands^  Dasck 
Flanders,  the  German  acquisitions  on  the  Rhine,  ATignoa. 
Nice,  Savoy,  and  Geneva.  She  soon  after  took  poansiion  ni 
Piedmont  and  the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

Mahratta  War  in  India.  (1803.)  Generals  Lnke  and 
Wellesley  gained  victories  at  Delhi,  Assaye,  ^kcL,  destroying 
French  influence  in  India.  Assaye  was  Wdlington*s  first  great 
victory,  which  was  gained  with  3,500  men,  over  toi  times  that 
number. 

France  and  Spain.  Renewal  of  War.  (1803.)  The 
king's  message  to  Parliament  (March  8,  1803)  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  being  well  prepared  for  war.  Bonaparte,  seeing 
that  his  preparations  in  France  and  Holland  were  well  under- 
stood, took  offence,  publicly  insulted  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
English  ambassador,  and  refused  an  apology  demanded  by 
England.  England,  in  hot  haste,  captured  200  Dutch  and 
French  vessels,  enrolled  300,000  volunteers,  and  London  alone 
subscribed  £100,000  for  the  war.  Commodore  Moore  captured 
four  Spanish  frigates,  returning  from  the  West  Indiea.     Bona- 

Srte  seized  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  on  the  neutral  territory  of 
iden,  and  had  him  shot,  simply  for  being  a  Bourbon.    He 
next  seized  the  English  minister  at  Hamburg,  and  oonY^ed 
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him  and  liis  papers  to  Parii?,  and  otherwise  Wolatcd  the  kws  of 

nations. 

CreutjT  of  (Bnglanb  anb  J^ttssm.  (April,  1805.)  A  league  of 
opposition  to  Napoleon  was  formed  by  England  and  Bussia, 
which  Austria  and  Sweden  afterwai*ds  joined.  Prussia,  bent 
on  seizing  Hanover,  declined  the  alliance.  In  August  of  1805 
Kapoleon  turned  his  "  army  of  England,"  assembled  at  Boulogne^ 
against  the  Austrians,  and  routed  them  at  Ulm  (November). 
Vienna  was  captured  as  the  result  of  this  victory.  Russia  and 
Austiia  again  made  a  stand  at  Austerlitz  (December),  but  were 
signally  beaten.     England  alone  carried  on  the  war. 

Trafalgar.  (October  21,  1805.)  English,  27  vessels,  2,148 
guns  ;  French  and  Spanish,  33  vessels,  2,626  guns.  French  and 
Spaniards  lost  19  vessels  ;  English,  423  men.  Nelson  had  for 
some  time  watched  the  French  fleet,  and  endeavoured,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  bring  it  to  action.  He  had  retired  from  the 
service,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  ViUeneuve  was  in 
Cadiz,  with  a  large  fleet ;  but  he  went  out  to  join  Colling- 
wood.  The  enemy,  forced  to  quit  their  port,  by  want  of  pro- 
visions, were  soon  overtaken  and  engaged  in  a  fight  so  disastrous 
tliat  the  French  fleet  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  invasion  of 
England  rendered  impossible.  Nelson,  however,  fell  early  in 
the  action,  though  he  lived  to  learn  the  result. 

Maida,  in  Calabria.  (July,  1806.)  A  battle  occasioned  by 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  seizure  of  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  one  of  his  brothers,  Joseph,  and  twelve  duchies  for 
Lis  favourite  generals ;  Sir  T.  Stuart,  with  a  very  small  force 
beat  the  French. 

The  Berlin  Decree,  (November,  1806.)  Prussia  at  last 
demanded  of  Napoleon  to  evacuate  Germany.  Nai>oleon  replied 
bv  the  battle  of  Jena :  after  which  he  forbade  all  intercourse 
with  England,  declared  the  blockade  of  all  English  ports,  and 
ordered  all  English  in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners. 

Copenhagen.  (1807.)  English,  65  vessels,  beside  trans- 
I)orts  for  27,000  troops.  Napoleon  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
England,  through  her  commerce.  Russia  and  Prussia,  at  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  agi*eed  to  close  their  ports  to  England,  and  Den- 
mark was  enjoined  to  do  the  same.  Admiral  Qambier  was  sent 
out  in  charge  of  an  English  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  had  command  of  the  army.    A  deuia\^d 
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Tieiit  in  for  the  custody  of  the  Danish  fleet  bj  EUigluid  till  the 
ciose  of  the  war.  This  being  refused,  Cojienhagen  was  boui- 
banled  by  Und  and  sea.  The  entire  fleet  of  Denmark  wmh 
carried  off,  together  with  immense  naval  stores,  and  more  than 
2,000  guns.  Heligoland  was  captured^  and  used  as  a  de|>6t  for 
smuggling  English  goods  into  the  Continent,  despite  the  decrees 
of  Napoleon,  issued  from  Berlin. 

Possessions.  Heligoland  and  the  West  India  islands  of  St 
Thomas,  St.  John's,  and  Santa  Croce  were  taken  from  the  Danes. 

The  Milan  Decree.  (December,  1807.)  The  English,  in 
answer  to  the  decree  of  Berlin,  issued  orders  in  council 
(January,  1807),  declaring  the  coast  of  France  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  by  virtue  of  which  orders  neutnd  vessels  carrying 
French  goods  could  be  s^^lsed.  Napoleon  rejoined  by  a  decree 
from  Milan,  declaring  that  all  vessels  submitting  to  these  orders 
should  be  lawful  prizes. 

Tre  Peninsular  War.  Portugal  alone  refused  to  submit 
to  Napoleon's  decrees,  and  his  general,  Junot,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Spain,  was  dispatched  to  capture  Lisbon.  That 
effected,  Murat  was  sent  to  occupy  Madrid,  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  transferred  from  Naples  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
finding  themselves  deceived,  sought  the  aid  of  England.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  0|K>rto,  and  marched  upon  Ldsbon. 

Vimiera.  (August,  1808.)  English,  17,000;  Portuguese, 
1,600  ;  French,  17.000.  Loases :  English,  800  ;  French,  2,000. 
Junot  endeavoured  to  arrest  Wellesley,  but  lost  the  battle  of 
Vimiera  in  a  two  hours'  fight.  A  Russian  fleet  was  captured 
in  the  Tagus ;  and  the  French  were  deprived  of  church  and 
other  plunder,  of  which  they  always  despoiled  the  countries 
they  visited. 

CreafB.  t\t  Conbention  of  Cinfra.  Junot  agreed  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  and  accepted  the  use  of  British  ships,  offered  by  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple. 

Corunna.  (January,  1809.)  English,  16,000;  French, 
20,000.  Losses:  Engliljh,  1,000;  French,  2,000.  Sir  John 
Moore  was  commissioned  to  aid  the  Spaniards  to  rid  the  north 
of  Spain  of  the  French.  The  Spaniards  stood  a)oof«  Moore 
sought  fruitlessly  to  engage  Marshal  Soult,  but  fell  in  with  the 
main  body  of  the  French,  consisting  of  80^000  troops.  He 
pmdently  withdrew  to  the  coast,  but  his  tran8|)orfs  had  not  yet 
arrived.   Napoleon,  however,  was  suddenly  required  in  AnsUiSi 
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and  left  Sault  in  command  of  20,000  men.  Sir  John  was 
forced  to  risk  a  battle,  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  his  men. 
He  entirely  routed  the  Fi'encb,  but  was  stioick  by  a  cannon  ball, 
and  died  on  the  evening  of  his  victory. 

Talavera.  (July,  1809.)  The  AlUes,  49,000  ;  French,  47,000. 
Allies  lost  4,800 ;  French  loss,  10,000.  Soult  had  invaded 
Portugal.  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  commander-in-chief,  landed  at 
Lisbon,  drove  out  the  French,  and  entered  Spain,  to  effect  a 
junction  with  General  Cuesta,  who  had  47,000  troops  at  Tala- 
vera. The  English  position  was  fiercely  assailed  for  two  daya. 
On  the  second  night  the  French  retreated.  Wellesley  waa 
created  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera. 

American  War.  (1812.)  Americans  lost  50,000.  The 
United  States  declared  war  against  England,  for  searching 
their  vessels.  The  States  declared  that  a  neutral  flag  made 
free  goods.  They  twice  attacked  Canada  unsuccessfully,  and 
with  great  loss.  Fort  Detroit  surrendereil  to  the  English. 
General  Ross,  with  1,600  men,  routed  8.000  Americans^ 
captured  Washington  (1814),  and  destroyed  its  docks  and 
]>ublic  buildings.  A  famous  duel  also  occurred  between  an 
English  and  an  American  vessel,  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake. 
The  American  man-of-war  was  boarded  in  fifteen  minutes,  Ib 
sight  of  land.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  suffered  defeat  by  General 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  and  Ross  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Baltimore.     (6'«0  C»atg  of  #^ent,  1814.) 

Busaco.  (September,  1810.)  English,  25,000,  and  48,000 
Portuguese  ;  French.  60,000.  French  loss,  5,000  ;  English  lo&s^ 
1,300.  The  English  had,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scheldt,  attempted 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  stricken  down  by  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Wagram.  This  was  miserably  mismanaged,  and 
failed.  Napoleon  then  concentrated  his  efforts  on  Spain.  Maa- 
sena  undertook  to  clear  Portugal  of  the  English,  and  attacked 
Wellington  at  Busaco,  but  unsuccessfully.  Wellington  then 
wintered  his  foi^ces  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  which  ^ 
natui*ally  a  stronghold,  were  made  impi*egnable  by  art.  Early 
in  1811  Massena  was  in  flight  before  Wellington. 

Fuentes  di  Onoro.  (May,  1811.)  French,  40,000  foot 
and  5,000  cavalry ;  English,  32,000  foot,  1,200  horse.  Massena, 
reinforced,  attempted  the  relief  of  Almeida,  but  failed,  with 
heavy  loss.  He  was  superseded  by  Mairmonty  who  was  also 
beaten  ofll 


Badijos.  (Mar.  ISll.)  Eo^iaii,  6,000 ;  SpaauunH  iUOOO ; 
Freadi,  i3/i0<i  foot  aad  50  gmu.  FrcBeii  him^  i^l.OOO.  Souit 
AfiTanceiJ  to  tbe  relief  of  BiKkjoc,  beneged  bf^  MmnimL  Bcxei- 
i^/rd.  The  Spananis  ded,  mad  left  ike  £iig{«k  to  htmr  tke 
entire  aMAQlt.  It  Lusted  nx  boon,  and  tiieFreflck  were  worsted, 
thr>ugh  very  fi»w  English  escaped  unwoizBded.  Badajoi^  how- 
ever, waa  Qot  takea  until  the  next  ji 


IWiliiitfnca.  (Jnlj,  1612.)  Frai^,  50,000  ;  Ed^SA  and 
SpuniATdi!,  40,0<)0.  French  lost  17,000.  Allies  lost  5,0i)0. 
Marmont,  in  endemroaring  to  cat  off  WeUiogtoii's  ooi&miuika> 
tiou  with  Sahunanca,  was  terribly  beaten.  The  Frendi  fled  to 
VallarJolid,  bat  abandoned  that  at  sight  of  WeOington,  who 
marched  straight  upon  Madrid  (August),  and  droTe  ckU  the 
French.  Bat  Madrid  was  not  a  place  to  hold  duiiiig  winter, 
and  Wellington  accordingly  took  up  his  qaarten  at  Ciodid 
Rodrigo,  which  he  had  captured  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Vittoria.  (June,  1813.)  English  and  Portogoese,  70,000 
(including  6,000  honie).  French,  75,000.  English  lost  500  killed, 
2,807  wounded.  French  lost  6,000  men,  all  artilleiy,  baggigc^ 
ammuiiitioD,  drc  Napoleon  had  resolved  on  attackuig  Kossia^ 
which,  with  Sweden,  refused  to  act  apon  the  Berlin  and  Milaa 
decree&  Soult  was  consequently  withdrawn  firom  Spain,  and 
Marshal  Jourdan  left  in  command,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
KiD^  of  Spain.  The  French  were  then  diiren  by  Weilingtoa 
ti)  Vittoria.  Here  they  were  overoome,  and  driven  out 
through  the  Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  Soult 
8t.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  were  besieged  and  taken.  Mean- 
while Nafjoleon  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Moscow,  pursued 
by  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  terribly  beaten  by  the  European 
nations  at  Leipsic,  November,  1813. 

Toulouse.  (April,  1814.)  English  lost  4,500.  French  lost 
3,200.  Soult  was  driven  out  of  Toulouse  by  Wellington,  after 
a  desperate  engagement;  and  the  news  soon  after  arrived  of 
the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  of  Napoleon's  abdicatioD, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  Louis  XYIII. 

Stttmb  f  rtalg  of  flHris  (May,  1814),  and  Possessions.  The 
allies  forced  Napoleon  to  abdicate.  Louis  XYIIL  was  restored. 
'  Elba  was  aiisigned  as  the  residence  for  Napoleon.  The  limits  of 
France  were  to  be  as  in  1 792.  MaUoy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and 
Ceylon  were  retained  by  England,  togetherwith  TobagOy  toe  Ide 
ofFrcmcef  &c     Hanover  was  constituted  a  kingdom.     Belgimn 
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was  incorporated  with  Holland.  Lombardy  and  Venice  were 
given  to  Austria.  The  independence  of  Italy  was  proclaimed, 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  restored  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Pius  VII., 
deposed  by  Napoleon,  was  reinstated  on  the  Papal  throna 

Srtntg  of  (§\^tni.  (December,  1814.)  A  treaty  of  peace  between 
ATiierica  and  England.  Both  parties  agreed  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade. 

ffrtatg  of  0itnna.  (January,  1815.)  The  representatives  of 
European  Slates  were  invited  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  great 
empire  of  Napoleon,  so  rearranging  the  political  map  of  the 
Continent  as  to  secure  "  the  balance  of  power."  The  repre- 
sentatives then  pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
kingdoms  and  free  states.  Populations  were  quietly  parcelled 
out  as  mere  chattels,  without  respect  to  social  or  national 
peculiarities  or  natural  boundaries.  The  Electorate  of  Saxony 
was  made  over  to  Prussia,  together  with  Swedish  Pomerania 
and  the  provinces  of  the  Khine.  Russia  appropriated  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  calling  it  Poland,  and  agreeing  to  govern  it 
by  a  separate  Polish  constitution.  Tuscany  was  assigned  to 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
Parma  and  Placenza  were  given  to  the  ex-Empress  Maria 
Louisa.  The  German  States  were  to  be  directed  by  a  Diet,  in 
which  the  lesser  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  were 
merged  in  Austiia  and  Prussia.  Norway  was  taken  from 
Denmark,  and  attached  to  Sweden.  England  and  France  had 
to  abide  by  the  previous  treaty  of  Paris. 

Waterloo.  (June  18,  1816.)  French,  71,947  ;  246  guns  ; 
allies,  67,661,  and  156  guns.  French  lost  40,000  and  150 
guns.  Allies  lost  22,000.  While  the  allies  were  arranging 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  they  heard  of  Napoleon's  escape  from 
Elba,  of  his  entrance  into  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Wellington  urged  that  the  effort  now  to  be  made  should  be 
sharp  and  overwhelming.  The  English  voted  £90,000,000. 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  at  L^y,  under  Bliicher.  At 
Quatre  Bi-as,  General  Picton  routed  twice  his  own  force.  Wel- 
lington, to  keep  open  his  communication  with  Bliicher,  retired 
nearer  Brussels,  covering  its  approaches.  Napoleon  had  never 
before  &ced  British  troops.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June, 
Napoleon  advanced  his  infantry  on  Hougoumont,  held  by  the 
English  Guards.  La  Haye  Sainte  was  meanwhile  temporarily 
wrested  from  the  German  legion.  Infantry  failing,  the  French 
cavalry  made  desperate   charges;  but  the  British  formed  in. 
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squares,  and  received  them  with  the  bayonet.  A  ooonter 
cavalry  chaixe  drove  in  the  French  cavalry,  and  captared  2,000 
of  them.  The  English  kept  their  ground  steadily  till  late 
in  the  evening.  Both  parties  awaited  reinforcements.  The 
Prussians  had  lost  their  way ;  but  arrived  while  yet  there 
was  light.  Bulow  at  once  engaged  the  French  right,  and  the 
Old  Guard,  under  Ney,  were  ordered  to  dislodge  the  English 
Guards  from  La  Ha)  e.  The  English  lay  down  along  the  ridge 
of  sloping  ground,  to  avoid  the  French  artillery.  They  allowed 
Ney  to  approach  within  fifty  yards,  then  rose,  dischai^ged  a 
deadly  volley,  and  rushed  to  the  charge.  The  whole  British 
army  eagerly  obeyed  the  orders  for  which  they  had  so  long 
patiently  waited,  and  followed  the  Guards.  The  rout  of  the 
French  was  complete  at  every  point.  Nafioleon  saw  his  &te  tt 
the  first  shock,  and  had  ridden  off  in  precipitate  retreat,  leaving 
his  army  to  follow,  if  they  could.  The  British  had  sustained 
the  whole  power  of  the  French  for  nine  hours,  and  without 
cessation  ;  and,  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  enemy,  left 
Bliichor  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives.  Napoleon 
attempted  an  escape  by  the  coast  at  Rochefort,  but  was  inter 
cepted  by  English  vessels,  and  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland. 
He  was  consigned  to  St.  Helena  for  life. 

Sb'u^  (rtatg  of  l^aris.  (November,  1815.)  The  allies  agun 
reinstated  Louis  XVIII.,  though  Napoleon  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.  The  limits  of  France  were 
restricted  to  the  arrangement  of  1790.  Franoe  was  taxed 
£28,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  allied  army  on  the  north-east  frontier  for  three 
years.  The  war  raised  the  National  Debt  to  £861,000,000,  an 
expenditure  of  £572,000,000  between  1793  and  1816. 

GEOBGE  IV.    1820—1830.    (lOi  yean.) 

Cato-street  Conspiracy.  (1820.)  A  plot  for  the  asssari- 
nation  of  the  Cabinet  ministers,  when  assembled  at  dinner  at 
Lord  Harrowby*8.  Twenty  or  thirty  persons  were  concerned  in 
if,  under  the  leadership  of  Thistlewood.  It  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  conspirators,  the  worst  of  whom  were  hung. 

War  op  Qrbrk  Independence. — Navarino.  (October, 
1827.)  England,  Russia,  and  France  were  anxioos  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey,  by  the  separation  of  Greece.  Pending 
deliberations,  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  was  to  keep  in  the 
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Bay  of  Navarino.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  led  to  the 
most  impolitic  step  of  the  destruction  of  that  fleet  bj  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Russia  and  France,  under  Admiral 
Codrington,  which  rendered  Turkey  defenceless  before  fiussia. 
Otho  of  Bavaria  was  made  King  of  Greece. 

VICTOHIA.    1837. 

Chartist  Demonstrations.  (1838-48.)  An  insurrectionary 
spirit  in  Canada  led  to  riots  and  discontent  in  England.  A 
party  had  arisen,  contending  for  "  the  five  points  of  the  charter.'' 
Their  demands  were — annual  parliaments,  universal  suflrage, 
ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  abolition  of  property  quali- 
fication for  members  of  parliament,  and  the  payment  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  sought  to  overawe  Parliament,  by  their 
demonstrations.  A  monster  petition,  of  3,318,000  signatures, 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  20,000  maix^hed  in  procession 
to  Westminster,  when  1*50,000  special  constables  enrolled  them- 
selves, for  the  protection  of  London.  The  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  one  of  these. 

Chinese  Opium  War.  (1840.)  English  merchants  culti- 
vating opium  in  India  were  interested  in  forcing  this  noxious 
article  on  the  markets  of  China,  despite  the  Imperial  edicts. 
The  war  cost  England  £1,050,000. 

Jfirst  (Cwalg  of  Jankin.  (August,  1842.)  The  t^rms  of  a 
treaty  were  proposed  in  1841.  The  attack  of  Lord  Qough  on 
Canton  was  suspended  during  deliberationa  At  length  Sir 
H  enry  Pottinger  agreed  with  the  Chinese  authorities  that  they 
should  pay  compensation  for  £1,500,000  worth  of  opium,  cede 
Hong-Kong  to  the  British,  and  open  Gve  ports  to  English 
commerce. 

Indian  Possessions. — ^Affghakistak.  (November,  1841 
—September,  1842.) 

Cabool.  (November,  1841.)  British  and  sepoys  lost  17,000 
men.  The  English  occupation  of  this  anarchical  district  was 
disputed  by  a  revolt,  which  forced  the  envoy,  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  to  capitulate,  after  forty  days'  siege.  He  was 
basely  murdered,  while  in  conference  with  Akbar  Khan,  the 
Afighan  chief.  The  British  withdrew  (January,  1842)  by  the 
pass  of  the  Khoord  mountains  to  Jellalabad.  Nearly  all  perished 
irom  the  severity  of  winter  and  the  merciless  attacks  of  the 
natives.     One  officer  alone  reached  Jellalabad. 
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GhuEnee.  (March,  1842.)  Colonel  Palm«r  and  his  forces 
were  forced  out  of  this  citadel,  and  nearlj  all  slaaghtered  on 
their  way  to  CabooL 

Jellalabad.  (April,  1842.)  General  Pollock  came  to  the 
relief  of  this  city,  closely  beleaguered  by  Affghans.  He  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  holding  the  mountain  passes,  and 
entered  the  city.  Two  days  afterwards,  Greneral  Sale  was  able  to 
attack  the  besiegers,  and  completely  drov^e  them  off.  In  August 
General  Pollock  led  his  forces  victoriously  over  the  ground 
of  defeat,  and  by  September  the  lost  territory  was  entirely 
recovered.  In  October,  however.  Lord  EUenborough  decided 
to  abandon  these  treacherous  allies  to  their  own  civil  conten- 
tions, and  the  British  withdrew  to  the  Sutlej. 

Beloochistak.     (February,  1843 — March,  1843). 

Meanee.  (January,  1843  )  British,  2,500;  Beloochees,  30,000. 
Loss :  British,  250  ;  Beloochees,  5,000.  A  revolt  of  the  Ameen 
of  Scinde  was  quickly  suppressed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Hyderabad.  (March,  1843.)  British,  4,000  ;  Beloochees, 
20,000.  Loss :  British,  270 ;  Beloochees,  5,000.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  again  defeated  the  Ameers ;  and  Scinde  was  annexed  to 
our  Indian  empire  by  Lord  EUenborough.  The  Ajneers  were 
strangers,  who  held  Scinde  by  conquest. 

PuNJAUB.  (December,  1845— February,  1846.)  Losses: 
English,  6,287  ;  Sikhs,  20,000.  Sira  Hugh  Gough,  Heniy 
Hiurdinge,  and  Harry  Smith  drove  the  Sikhs  over  the  Sutlej. 

PuNJAUB.  (June,  1848-49.)  Losses  :  EngUsh,  above  3,100 ; 
Sikhs,  above  14,300. 

Mooltan  (January,  1849)  was  carried  by  storm,  by  General 
Whish. 

Goojepat.  (February,  1849.)  English,  25,000  and  100 
guns ;  Sikhs,  60,000  and  50  guns.  English  lost  1,000  ;  Sikhs 
lost  52,000.  Lord  Gough  destroyed  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Punjaub  was  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 

Bnrmah.  (1852.)  General  Godwin  was  ordered  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Burmese,  by  storming  Martaban  and  Rangoon. 
He  also  turned  them  out  of  Pegu,  which  they  had  captut^d^and 
Pegu  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Russian  War,     (1854.)     The  Czar  Nicholas  attempted  to 
■^  Ti  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  demanding  the  right  to  protect 
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jiU  members  of  the  Greek  ChuTCh,  of  which  he  is  the  acknow- 
letlged  head.  Thia  was  a  pretext  for  an  invasion  of  Turkey, 
by  which  the  czar  proposed  the  annexation  of  Turkey  to  Russia, 
and  E^ypt  to  England.  This  England  declined,  and  agreed 
with  France  to  ])rotect  Turkey  from  the  czar's  ambition. 
Nicholas  seized  ^loldavia  and  Wallachia.  An  English  fleet, 
under  Sir  C.  Napier,  occupied  the  Baltic,  while  combined 
French  and  English  fleets  blockaled  the  Russian  fleet  in 
Sebastopol  harbour.  Marshal  St.  Amiud  and  Lord  Raglan 
headed  the  allied  forces.  Austr'a  and  Prussia  remained  neutral. 
Sardinia  sent  General  La  Marmora. 

Alma.  (September,  1854.)  Russians,  46,000 ;  allies,  57,000. 
Russians  lost  8,000;  allies  lost  (619  killed)  3,300.  The 
allied  armies  attacked  Sebastopol,  in  the  Crimea,  held  by 
Prince  Menschikofl*.  Menschikoff  opposed  their  landing  at 
Alma,  but  was  completely  beaten,  and  his  army  would  have 
been  annihilated,  if  the  allies  had  had  cavalry  at  their  disposal. 
Sebastopol  might  itself  probably  have  been  entered  had  the 
allies  known  its  defenceless  condition  at  that  moment. 

Balaklava.  (October,  1854.)  Russians,  30,000.  The  allies, 
at  their  leisure,  took  up  a  position  favourable  for  besieging  the 
Russian  stronghold.  An  attack  was  made  by  the  Russians,  and 
repulsed  Through  some  mistaken  orders,  Earl  Cardigan  headed 
a  cavalry  charge,  in  face  of  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
across  their  line  of  fire.  He  seized  their  artillery,  but  finding 
his  600  unsupported,  he  dashed  as  rapidly  back,  through  5,000 
Russian  cavalry,  losing  some  400  of  his  own  followers. 

Inkermann.  (November,  1854).  Russians,  40,000  ;  British, 
8,000;  French,  6,000.  English  and  French  lo«t  2,600; 
Russians,  D,000.  Another  sortie  of  the  Russians,  made  against 
the  British  position,  was  repelled  by  the  Guards,  with  terrific 
slaughter.  The  Russians  were  ten  to  one,  and  they  lost  as  many 
men  as  the  force  attacked  amounted  to.  General  Canrobert 
sent  6.000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  towards  the 
close  of  the  fight. 

SebastopoL  (September  8,  1855.)  Russians  lost  18,781. 
Allies  lost  9,993  (7,546  French,  2,447  English).  Loixl  Raglan 
had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Simpson  ;  and  Can* 
robert  was  superseded  by  P^lissier.  The  French  first  captured 
a  small  outwork,  and  thus  stimulated,  the  bombardment  became 
general     Three  days*  terrific  firing  was  followed  by  the  assault. 
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The  Fi-ench  carried  ihe  Malakoff,  and  tbe  English  the  Redan. 
The  latter,  through  want  of  support^  failed  to  hold  their 
advantage;  but  the  French  position  secured  the  citadel^  and 
the  Russians  evacuated  before  night 

4fonrt^  Crtaig  of  |parts.  (1856.)  The  French  were  unwilling 
to  prolong  the  war,  and  terms  of  peace  were  hastily  and 
unsatisfactorily  concluded.  The  Russian  protectorate  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  England  and  France  ;  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  were  to  be  open  to  commerce ;  Russian  and  Turkish 
vessels  were  banished  the  Black  Sea. 

Indian  Possessions.  (1856).  The  sepoys  of  the  Bengal 
army  mutinied,  on  the  pretext  of  religious  scruples  in  using 
new  cartiidges  lubricated  with  animal  fat.  They  organized  a 
wide  spread  revolt,  and  seized  Delhi,  the  Mogul  capital,  which 
possessed  no  British  troops.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  armies 
i^mained  loyal,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Bengal  was  for  a  time 
lost,  and  it  appeared  probable  tliat  the  English  would  have  been 
driven  to  the  sea. 

Delhi.  (May  20— September  20, 1857.)  The  final  struggle 
for  this  capita]  commenced  on  the  16th,  under  Sir  Archdale 
Wilson.  The  Engineers  Salkeld  and  Home  tell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  heroism  in  blasting  the  Cashmere  gate,  by  which  an 
entrance  was  efiected.  The  city  was  taken  on  the  20th.  The 
old  Mogul  king,  who  had  been  enthroned  by  the  sepoys,  was 
captured  soon  aft&r,  and  sent  to  Rangoon — his  sons  were  shot 

Cawnpore.  (September,  1857.)  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and 
his  native  forces  were  surrounded  by  those  of  Nana  Sahib,  and 
obliged  to  surrender,  through  the  disafiection  of  the  natives ;  but 
only  after  three  weeks*  siege  (June).  In  spite  of  a  treaty,  the 
English  families  were  afterwards  nearly  all  massacred.  General 
Havelock  defeated  Nana  Sahib,  and  retook  Cawnpore  (July). 
This  place  was  finally  taken  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  December, 
1857. 

Luoknow.  (September,  1857.^  Besieged  by  the  rebels,  was 
relieved  by  Havelock  on  the  25tii,  and  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
(Lord  Clyde),  on  the  17th  of  November.  The  English  were 
rescued,  and  the  residency  was  evacuated.  Sir  Colin  stormed 
and  re-took  Lucknow  in  March,  1858.  Tbe  Anksxatiok  of 
OuDE,  ])roclaimed  in  1856,  was  now  confirmed  The  East  India 
Company,  which  since  1833  had  governed  India  under*' The 
Board  of  Control/'  when  the  monopoly  of  the  company  expired. 
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had  shown  itself  incompetent  to  deal  with  so  vast  an  empire, 
and  it  was  abolished  in  1858,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen 
proclaimed.  The  Indian  Council  consists  of  fifteen  members 
and  a  Secretary  of  State. 

Chinese  War.  The  treaty  by  which  Canton  and  other 
ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  British,  French,  and  Americans, 
was  not  kept,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  enforce  the 
stipulation  by  a  combined  attack  of  French  and  English  on 
Canton. 

f  realg  of  Jitn-ttsiir.  (June,  1858.)  The  treaty  of  1842  was 
renewed.  Ambassadors  were  to  be  appointed  at  both  courts ;  the 
English  ambassador  was  to  be  stationed  at  Pekiu,  if  required  ; 
China  to  be  open  to  Biitish  travellers  and  merchants ;  and 
Christianity  to  be  tolerated.  Compensation  to  British  subjects 
two  million  taels,  and  two  million  taels  for  the  war,  £1,000,000. 

Chinese  War  (renewed).  (1859.)  In  1859  the  Chinese 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  ti'eaty.  Mr.  Bnice  was  sent  to 
Pekin.  Admiral  Hope  attempted  the  reduction  of  the  forts  on 
the  Peiho,  and  was  worsted.  Bruce  sent  in  his  ultimatum, 
which  was  rejected.  In  September,  1860,  the  Chinese  com- 
missioners desired  to  re-open  negotiations.  An  embassy  was 
despatched.  The  whole  party  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Lord  Elgin  demanded  their  release  before  ho  would  treat,  and 
this  being  evaded,  the  allied  aimy,  of  French  and  English, 
marched  on  Pekin.  Of  the  twenty-six  captives  only  thirteen 
survived  the  treatment  they  received.  Pekin  was  thrown  open, 
to  avoid  the  threatened  cannonade.  The  summer  palace  was 
destroyed. 

Secanh  Irtatp.  Convention  of  M"ankin.  (October,  1860.) 
Lord  Elgin  demanded  300,000  taels  for  the  captives.  The  treaty 
of  1858  was  to  be  adhered  to,  and  the  allies  were  to  remain  in 
possession  till  the  stipulations  were  carried  out.  Kow-loon  to 
be  exchanged  for  Chusan. 

Fenian  Conspiracy.  (1863.)  This  movement  of  Irish 
malcontents  originated  at  Chicago,  in  America.  Its  fii'st  mani- 
festation was  in  Dublin,  where  an  indignation  meeting  was 
held,  on  a  proposal  to  ei-ect  a  statue  to  Prince  Albeii)  (1864).  In 
the  States  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  rebellion  in  Canada,  by 
a  raid  on  the  British  territory  near  Niagaia  (June,  1866.)  In 
Ireland  the  police  and  troops  were  constantly  on  the  alert^  to 
check  rebellion,  and  to  seize  arms.  In  England  several  attAixy^^ 
3  1? 
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were  made  to  alarm  the  nation ;  and  at  Clerkenwell  prison  a 
diabolical  attempt  was  made  to  liberate  some  of  their  number  by 
blowing  up  the  walls,  which  involved  a  whole  street  of  poor 
people  in  destruction.  Those  Fenians  who  were  put  on  Uieir 
trial  were  charged  with  treason-felony.  The  Habeas  Corpuis 
Act  was  teraiK)raril7  suspended  in  Ireland. 

Abyssinian  War.  (1865-1868.)  In  April  of  1865  it 
appeared  that  several  British  and  Europeau  subjects  were 
exposed  to  cruel  imprisonment  in  Abyssinia,  by  King  Theodore. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  English  consul,  Cameron,  and  an 
envoy,  Mr.  Rassam.  £2,000,000  was  voted  for  the  expedition. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  was  entrusted  with  absolute  powers,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, without  the  control  of  the  War  Office.  He 
landed  at  Annesley  Bay,  January,  1868.  By  the  10th  of  April 
Magdala  was  reached,  and  Theodore's  troops  had  been  repelled. 
Theodoi*e  wished  to  treat,  and  sent  some  of  the  captives  to  the 
English  camp.  Napier  required  an  unconditional  submission, 
and  the  surrender  of  all  prisoners.  Magdala  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  Theodore  was  found  shot  by  his  own  hand.  The 
forces  had  performed  a  journey  of  400  miles  into  the  interior  (rf 
a  mountainous  and  hostile  land — in  which  the  very  roads  had 
to  be  constructed,  so  that  the  supplies  frequently  failed  to  keep 
pace  in  the  forced  marches  of  the  troops.  Qobazee,  a  chief,  who 
had  manifested  friendly  feelings  to  the  British,  was  designated 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Great  surprise  was  felt  throughout  the 
civilized  world  at  so  costly  and  hazardous  an  expedition,  under- 
taken without  a  thought  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 

Colonies. — British  North  America.  (May,  1867.)  By 
royal  proclamation  the  whole  of  these  provinces  were  united, 
under  the  one  name  of  Canada.  They  have  since  been  amal- 
gamated with  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  form  what  is 
now  called  the  Dominion. 
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STATUTES. 


HENBY  II. 

CLARENDON  CONSTITUTIONS.  (January,  1164.) 
Council  held  at  Clarendon,  Wilts. — 1.  All  Buits  concern- 
ing advowsous  to  be  determined  in  civil  coui'ts.  2.  The 
clergy  accused  of  any  crime  to  be  tried  by  civil  judges.  3.  No 
person  of  any  rank  whatever  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
realm  without  the  royal  licence.  4.  Laics  not  to  be  accused 
in  spiritual  courts  except  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters 
and  witnesses  6.  No  chief  tenant  of  the  Crown  to  be  ex- 
communicated, nor  his  lands  put  under  interdict.  6.  Revenues 
of  vacant  sees  to  belong  to  tlie  king.  7.  Goods  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  not  to  be  protected  in  churches.  8.  Sons  of  villaina 
not  to  be  ordained  clerks  without  the  consent  of  their  lord. 
9.  Bishops  to  be  regarded  as  barons,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
burthens  belonging  to  that  rank.  10.  Churches  belonging 
to  the  king's  see  not  to  be  granted  in  perpetuity  against  his 
will.  11.  Excommunicated  persons  not  to  be  bound  to  give 
security  for  continuing  in  their  abode.  12.  No  inhabitant  in 
demesne  to  be  excommunicated  for  non-appearance  in  a 
spiritual  court.  13.  If  any  tenant  in  capite  should  refuse 
submission  to  spiritual  courts,  the  case  to  be  refeired  to  the 
king.  14.  The  clergy  no  longer  to  pretend  to  the  rights 
of  enforcing  debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise.  15.  Causes 
between  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  to  be  determined  by  a  jury. 
16.  Appeals  to  be  ultimately  carried  to  the  king,  and  no 
further  without  his  consent. 
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THE  ASSIZE  OF  CLARENDON.  (1164).— Certain 
regiilHtions  were  enacted  on  civil  affairs,  and  itinerant  justices 
were  appointed  to  try  causes  in  the  counties. 

JOHN. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  (1215.)— This  celebrated  charter  was 
the  ofisjning  of  sundry  Saxon  charters  collected  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  They  had  been  renewed  by  Henry  1.,  and  the  primate 
and  barons  insisted,  first  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  then  at 
Runnyniede,  upon  their  recognition  by  John.  As  a  whole,  it 
secures  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject  against  arbitrary  govem- 
n.ent,  and,  histoiically,  it  indicates  the  sj>ecial  grievances  of 
the  times. 

It  was  annulled  by  Innocent  III.,  but  had  been  confirmed 
some  thirty  times  before  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  He  con- 
firmed it  six  times,  Edward  I.  once,  Edward  III.  fifteen  times, 
Richard  III.  six  times,  Henry  V.  six  times,  and  Henry  VL 
once. 

Its  provisions,  set  forth  in  63  clauses,  are  chiefly  these  : 
That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  contrary  to  law ;  justice 
shall  not  be  sold,  delayed,  or  denied  ;  fines  shall  be  levied  by  a 
man's  peers,  and  in  proportion  to  his  crime;  taxes  shall  be 
levied  by  Parliament  only. 

HENBY  III. 

CHARTA  DE  FORESTA.  (1225).— The  original  charter 
was  given  by  Henry  II. ;  it  treated  of  forests  and  warrens, 
which  were  protected  by  severe  penalties.  The  killing 
of  a  stag,  boar,  or  hare,  was  punished  by  loss  of  eyesight, 
though  the  slaughter  of  a  man  involved  only  a  fine.  These 
penalties  wei*e  first  mitigated  by  the  Magna  Charta,  but  they 
afterwards  formed  the  subject  of  this  separate  charter. 

PROVISIONS  OF  MERTON.  (January  1236).— The 
barons  held  a  Parliament  at  Merton  Abl^ey,  in  Surrey,  to  con- 
sider the  laws  of  bastardy,  when  they  \  ronounced  their  famous 
decision,  Nolumus  leges  Anglife  viiUan. 

PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD.  (1258).— Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  had  induced  the  king  to  summon  the  barons  to  a  coimcil 
for  the  reform  of  existing  abuses  of  the  Government,  and 
Henry,  yielding  to  their  remonstrances  and  menaces,  agreed  to 
hold  a  Parliament  at  Oxford  (June  11th).  This  Parliament 
obtained  the  namie  of  the  tnacl  ParliamerU,  from  the  absurdity 
of  its  acts,  but  the  celebrated  proviaions  were  these :   that 
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four  knights  Bhould  be  chosen  bj  each  county  to  investigate  the 
grievances  of  their  own  district,  and  report  thereupon  to 
Parliament ;  that  Parliament  should  sit  thrice  a  year ;  that  a 
new  sheiiflT  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
each  county ;  that  no  heirs  should  be  wards  of  foreigners  ;  that 
no  castles  should  be  held  by  foreiguei'S ;  and  that  no  new 
forests  or  warrens  should  be  formed. 

EDWABD  I. 

STATUTE  OF  MORTMAIN.  (1279).— This  resulted 
from  a  statute  of  the  previous  year  authorising  an  inquiry  into 
the  encroachments  on  the  royal  demesne ;  the  value  of  the 
various  sources  of  revenue ;  and  the  means  of  improving  the 
royal  estate.  In  view  of  the  increasing  temtorial  aggi*andize- 
nieut  of  the  Ohurch,  it  was  further  enacted  by  this  statute,  that 
all  lands  and  tenements  bequeathed  to  the  Ohurch  without 
royal  licence,  should  be  forfeited— a  provision  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  corporations,  lay  as  well  as  clerical  (Richard  IL, 
1391).  It  deiived  its  name,  either  from  the  fact  that  at 
death  many  were  induced  to  purchase  pardon  of  their  sins  by 
the  surrender  of  their  property  to  the  Church,  or  because,  in 
point  of  law,  ecclesiastics  were  considered  dead  by  their  own 
profession  and  oaths,  and  were  exempt  from  the  feudal  service 
of  lauded  estates,  due  to  the  king. 

CONFIRMATIO  CHARTARUM.  (1297).  — Edward's 
wai*s  necessitated  an  expenditure  which  compelled  him  to 
enforce  arbitrary  taxation  on  the  people.  The  Earls  Bohun 
and  Bigod  headed  an  organized  resistance  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Flanders.  They  obeyed  the  summons  to  Edward  s 
firat  Parliament,  but  they  came  attended  by  their  armed 
retainers,  insisted  that  the  two  charters  should  be  confirmed, 
and  that  a  clause  should  be  insei'ted  rendering  all  taxcUion 
illegal  which  had  not  the  consent  of  Parliament,  This  prin- 
ciple had  been  in  contention  for  nearly  a  century,  and  though 
now  established,  furnished  a  l&'uitful  source  of  strife  between 
king  and  people  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  solemn 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  those 
who  should  violate  these  charters,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  churches  twice  a  year. 

EDWABD  II. 

ORDINANCES.  (1311)— The  barons  obliged  the  king 
to  pass  certain  regulations  for  reform  of  abuses,  and  especially 
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to  decree  the  exclosion  of  all  evil  counsellors,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Piers  Gaveston.  Taxes  on  wool,  cloth,  and  wine  were 
abolished.  The  king  should  not  quit  his  realm,  make  war, 
or  elect  officer  of  State,  without  the  consent  of  his  barons. 
Parliament  to  be  held  once  or  twice  a  year. 

EDWABD  III. 

STATUTES  OF  LABOURERS.  (1349-,51).  — It  was 
enacted  that  labourers  should  work  at  ordmaiy  wages  for 
anyone.  Also,  that  though  their  number  had  been  so  much 
reduced  by  the  pestilence  (1348*51),  wages  should  be  fixed  as 
before  the  pestilence. 

STATUTE  OF  TREASON.  (1351).— Charges  of  treason, 
or  high  treason,  were  so  vexatious,  nearly  every  offence  being 
loosely  so  described,  that  it  became  necessary  to  define  the 
crime  of  high  treason  as  distinguished  from  other  offences.  It 
consisted  in  conspiring  against  the  king's  life,  levying  war 
against  him,  or  taking  part  with  his  enemies. 

STATUTE  OF  PROVISORS.  (1351).— Already,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  an  Act  had  been  passed  rendering  Papal 
jurisdiction  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Crown,  and  Edward 
forbade  admission  to  the  general  councils,  to  all  bishops  who 
would  not  swear  to  refuse  the  Papal  benediction.  He  caused 
one  of  his  subjects  to  be  executed  for  receiving  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  another  of  his  subjects.  Edward  III. 
resisted  the  attempts  of  Po|je  Urban  V.  to  revive  the  vassalage 
of  England.  His  Parliament  declared  King  John's  gift  of 
Peter's  Pence  to  be  illegal  and  void,  in  violation  of  his  coro- 
nation oath,  and  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  It  was 
made  penal  to  procure  or  receive  any  presentation  to  benefices 
from  Rome.  All  patrons  and  electors  were  to  enjoy  their  full 
rights. 

LANGUAGE  OF  LAW  COURTS.  (1362).— L^al  docu- 
menta  and  proceedings  had  hitherto  been  drawn  up  and  con- 
ducted in  Norman-French.  It  was  enacted  that  the  process 
should  be  in  English,  and  the  record  in  Latin  (see  1484). 

RIOHABD  II. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  (1390).— It  was  supposed  neces- 
sary  to  protect  the  interests  of  English  commerce  by  restricting 
the  carrying  trade  to  English  vessels.  Richard  I.  is  said  to 
have  enacted  the  Laws  oj  OUrofiy  relating  to  navigation,  at  the 
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Island  of  Oleron,  in  France  (1194).  These  enactments  were 
revived  under  Cromwell  (1651),  and  confirmed  by  Charles  XL 
(1660.) 

PRAEMUNIRE.  (1 392)  .—The  assumptions  and  encroach- 
ments of  Papal  authority,  by  means  of  iAie  priesthood,  were 
again  restrained  by  an  Act  which  warned  or  summoned 
{facias  prcemuniri)  any  person  exercising  Papal  jurisdiction, 
as  a  tmitor  seeking  to  establish  imperinan  in  imperio.  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  issue.  The  Papacy  aimed  at  feudal  supremacy 
— boldly  insisted  on  all  the  pecuniary  claims  of  a  feudal  lord, 
and  by  a  scheme  of  monastic  endowments  in  landed  estates 
sought  to  absorb  the  whole  territory  of  England.  The 
penalties  were  outlawry,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment  at  the 
king  s  pleasure.  Other  similar  Acts,  but  less  stringent,  had 
been  published  by  Edwai-d  I.  (1306)  and  Edward  III.  (1363), 
and  even  this  of  1392  waa  not  final. 

HENBY  TV. 

STATUTE  OF  HERETICS.  (1401).— King  Heniy,  to 
secure  his  hold  on  the  throne,  readily  yielded  to  the  wish  of 
the  clergy  for  a  measura  to  suppress  heresy.  By  this,  a  heretic 
who  relapsed  or  refused  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt  publicly  by  the 
magisti-ate.     Repealed  1677  (Charles  II). 

BICHABD  III. 

ENGLISH  LAW.  (1 484).— Edward  IIL  caused  all  pleas  and 
laws  to  be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin,  a  Latin  so  like  English 
with  Latin  terminations,  that  it  ia  merely  technical.  Law  pro- 
ceedings were  often  recorded  in  English  under  Henry  VI.,  more 
frequently  under  Richard  III.,  and  entirely  so  under  Cromwell, 
The  Restoration  brought  a  reaction,  and  laws  were  not  perma- 
nently recorded  in  English  till  1730  (Geo.  II.} 

HENBY  VIII. 

L  SUPREMACY.  (1534).— The  fii-st  Reformation  Parlia- 
ment confirmed  the  title  of  "  the  only  Supreme  Head  in  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  conferred  upon  the  king  by  Convo- 
cation three  years  before.  The  king  was  declai-ed  to  have 
power  to  exercise  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  discipline — 
even  to  ''  the  amending  all  heresies  and  errors.'*  Pei-sons 
refusing  this  title  were  guilty  of  treason.  This  Act  was  con- 
firmed in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1559). 
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I.  POOR  LAW.  (laS')).— Ya^nncT  hmd  been  checked 
hy  an  Act  of  Richard  II.  forbidding  poor  pecf>lc  to  quit 
the  district  in  which  they  had  been  accnstomed  to  live  The 
greater  |>art  of  the  impotent  poor  subsisted  on  diaritr  collected 
hy  tlie  uionks  for  distribution  at  their  rariouji  establishicents. 
Henry  VllL's  Act  of  1530  decreed  chastii^ement  for  all  sturdy 
▼agrant8,  but  permitted  the  aged  and  infirm  to  be?  alms  if 
pn^vided  with  an  official  certificate  The  Act  of  1535  ordered 
Collections  to  be  made  in  every  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
multitudes  of  whom  were  left  without  maintenance  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  dbc.  Vagrancy  at  the  same  time 
was,  on  a  third  ofieuce,  punishable  with  death  (See  1601). 

INCORPORATION  OF  WALEa  (1536).— This  coun- 
try woH,  at  this  period,  brought  under  English  laws. 

THE  SIX  ARTICLES.  (1539).— Henry,  Protestant  only 
as  yet  in  rejecting  Pa{)al  supremacy,  desired  to  establish  unifor- 
mity of  doctrine  and  practice,  proposing  to  abolish  all  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Parliament 
agreed  to  this  series  of  articles.  It  was  declared  incumbent 
upon  every  orthodox  individual  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  under  pain  of  being  committed  to  the 
flames  ;  while  coufi^^cation  and  death  were  the  penalties  for 
those  who  denied  that  communion  in  one  kind  onlv,  celibacv, 
chastity,  private  masses,  and  auricular  confession,  ^tre  M?ree- 
able  to  Scri[>ture.  These  articles  were  repealed  in  1547 
(Edward  VI.) 

NoTB. — As  an  example  of  the  cnrioiu  restrictive  spirit  of  Icgialatkn 
of  these  times,  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  deserve  notice.  Une  pro- 
hibited the  exportaiian  of  coal  between  1250-1550,  through  fear  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mines,  and  another  prohibited  the  use  of  coal  in  London 
as  **  prejudicial  to  human  health  "  (1273).  Another,  in  1543,  permitted 
the  reading  of  Uie  Bible  to  noblemen  and  eentlemen,  but  forbade  it  to 
people  of  **the  lower  sort"  under  [Mtin  of  imprisonment.  Ladies  and 
merchants  were  allowed  to  read  it  privatelv.  in  1601  (EUiaabeth)  a  Bill 
prohibited  the  use  of  coaches  to  any  but  ladies,  and  in  1043,  hackney 
coaches  were  prohibited  as  endangering  the  lives  of  foot  passengers. 

EDWABD  VI. 

I  ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY.  (1549) —The  CouncU  di- 
rected the  compilation  of  a  liturgy  from  the  Mass-book,  omitting 
prayers  to  saints,  and  a  few  other  superstitious  ceremonies. 
This  service  the  Parliament  declared  to  be  by  law  established 
for  all  churches,  and  a  commission  of  Inquisition  was  at  this 

le  first  established  to  examine  all  heretics  and  contemners  uf 
irgy.     8ome  of  these  were  at  once  committed  to  the 
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flames— as  Joan  Boucher,  of  Kent.  Celibacy  of  priests  was 
declared  no  longer  binding.  The  Parliament  of  Mary  repealed 
all  these  Acts. 

ELIZABETH. 

11.  SUPREMACY  AND  UNIFORMITY.  (1659).— 
All  the  Acts  of  Edward's  reign  were  re-enacted,  and  the 
Commission  of  Inquisition,  then  instituted,  was  more  fully 
developed  in  the  Court  of  High  Commission  (See  "  Institu- 
tions.") A  fine  of  one  shilling  wais  imposed  for  absence  from 
the  parish  church  on  Sunday. 

II.  POOR  LAW.  (1601).— Gradually  the  voluntary  col- 
lections were  found  insufficient,  and  a  compulsory  assessment 
was  made.  Overseers  were  appointed  to  levy  rates  under  the 
justices,  to  provide  food  and  labour  for  the  able-bodied,  accom- 
modation for  the  infirm,  and  to  apprentice  the  young.  Work- 
houses were  cf  much  later  date  (George  I.),  intended  to  render 
the  whole  system  self-supporting.  This  Act  was  in  force 
till  1834. 

JAMES  I. 

PROTESTATION   OF   PARLIAMENT.      (1621).— The 
Parliament  of  1621  was  vigorously  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  redress  of  abuses  connected  with  monopolies  granted  by  the 
Crown,  and  Lord  Bacon,  with  othei-s,  was  impeached.     The 
king  felt  these  proceedings  to  be  an  infringement  of  his  pre- 
rogative,  and  adjourned  the  Parliament.     Before  separating, 
they  pledged  themselves  solemnly  to  defend  their  rights.    The 
Commons  subsequently  addressed  a  remonsti^ance  to  the  king 
on  the  encouragement  given  to  Popery,  and  especially  objecting 
to  the   Spanish   match    then  contemplated.      James  replied 
sharply,   bidding  them    mind  their  own    business,  and    not 
trouble  themselves  with  matters  beyond  their  capacity.     Thej 
insisted  on  their  right  to  advise  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
weal  of  the  realm,  and  claimed  entire  liberty  of  speech  in  their 
debates.     The  king  rejoined  that,  whatever  rights  or  liberty 
they  enjoyed,  they  had  derived  from  the  special  grace  of  his 
ancestoi-s,  and  to  ])reserve  their  privileges,  they  must  confine 
themselves  within  due  limits.     The  Commons  closed  the  con- 
test by  reiterating  all  that  they  had  previously  advanced,  and 
recoi-ded  this  famous  declaration,  '*  that  the  libertieSy  /rcmchiaes^ 
privileges^  and  jurisdiction  of  Parliameniy  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  birthright  a/nd  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England.'* 
This  James  tore  out  of  the  journals  of  the  House  witk  ^\i^c\^\SL 
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hands.  He  then  dismissed  the  Parliament,  and  oommittod  serenl 
of  its  members  to  prison  (1622).  In  1624,  James,  being  hi 
great  need  of  supplies,  and  the  Spanish  marriage  treaty  having 
been  broken  off,  altered  his  style  of  address  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  pretended  to  seek  its  advice  in  the  matter,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  a  vote  of  £300,000.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, gained  ground,  and  proceeded  to  |)a8s  a  Bill  agaiurt 
monopolies,  and  to  revive  their  right  of  impeachmentb 

CHABLES  L 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  (1628).— On  the  accessicm  ci 
Charles,  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  popular  war  with  Spain.  He  required  about 
X  1,000,000  per  annum  for  the  war  alone ;  but  the  CommonSi 
resolved  to  check  the  assumption  of  royal  prerogative,  Toted 
only  £140,000.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
raising  loans  from  private  individuals,  under  warrant  of  the 
privy  seal.  He  next  demanded  help  from  the  nobility,  and 
was  refused.  He  com)K)unded  with  the  Papists  to  dispenae 
with  the  penal  laws  affecting  their  liberty  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  He  demanded  a  loan  from  the  city,  and  nited 
London  for  the  equipment  of  twenty  vessels ;  other  seaports, 
aided  by  adjacent  towns,  were  to  contribute  in  pro|K>rtioiL 
These  expedients  l>eing  all  inadequate,  the  king  issued  an  Order 
of  Council,  that  under  the  name  of  a  general  loctn^  the  whole 
kingdom  should  be  rated  as  previously  by  Parliaments  Foiled 
also  in  this  attempt  by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  a  third 
Parliament  was  called  (1628),  and  Charles  thi*eatened  that  if 
they  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  State,  he  should  resort  to  suck 
other  means  as  were  at  his  disposal.  The  Commons  delibe> 
rately  commenced  their  proceedings  by  a  vote  against  arbitraiy 
imprisonments  and  forced  loans,  and  afterwards  they  em- 
bodied all  their  demands  in  a  petition  of  rights,  based  on  the 
Magna  Charta.  The  chief  points  of  the  petition  were,  the 
illegality  of  forced  loans  and  taxes  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  arbitrary  imprisonments,  of  billeting  soldiers  and 
sailors  on  private  subjects,  and  of  the  punishment  of  ciyilians 
by  martial  law.  The  king,  after  several  evasions,  at  length  gave 
to  this  petition  his  sanction. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGR  (1629).— The  revenue 
from  these  souix;e8  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  varioitf 
sovereigns,  but  never  to  the  Crown.  The  enforcement  of  the 
WEB  now  contested  by  the  Commons  as  a  violation  of  the 
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petition  of  right.  They  drew  \ip  a  remonstrance.  The 
Speaker  declined  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  saying  he  was  instnicted 
by  the  king  to  leave  the  chair.  However,  in  this  he  was 
forcibly  prevented^  and  the  remonstrance  was  put  and  carried. 
Several  members  were  imprisoned  for  this  affair,  and  charged 
with  sedition. 

SHIP-MONEY.  (1634).— This  tax,  at  first  levied  only  on 
seaports,  was  gradually  extended  to  all  inlafid  towns.  It  had 
long  been  endured  in  its  first  form,  but  now  became  a  national 
grievance,  and  was  resisted  as  contrary  to  the  law  for  a  king^ 
by  his  writ,  to  levy  this  or  any  other  contribution.  Hampden 
boldly  exposed  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  and 
resolved  to  test  the  legality  of  the  levy  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
decision  of  the  judges,  adverse  to  EEampden,  awakened  general 

o  1  }|  |*T|1 

PROCLAMATION  OF  UNIFORMITY  FOR  SCOT- 
LAND. (1637,  8). — Charles,  though  not  in  any  way  recog- 
nised as  h^  of  the  Scotch  Church,  gave  formal  notice  that  he 
intended  to  impose  the  English  Liturgy,  Episcopal  hierarchy, 
and  canons,  on  Scotland.  This  attempt  was  met  with  organized 
resistance.  The  people  were  divided  into  four  classes,  denomi- 
nated "  Tables,"  consisting  of  nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  and 
burgesses.  These  together  formed  a  Legislature  acknowledged 
by  the  people,  and  they  framed  the  celebrated  Covenant.  By 
this,  the  Covenanters  pledged  themselves  to  forswear  all  Popery, 
and  to  unite  in  opposing  all  innovations  in  religious  matters. 
Charles  conceded  nearly  every  demand  when  he  saw  what  a 
force  he  had  to  confront ;  but  the  Scotch,  emboldened  by  their 
success,  convoked  an  Assembly  at  Olasgow,  and  abolished  prelacy 
and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  the  Stuarts.  War  was 
imminent,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle  became  the  chieftain  of  the 
Covenantera. 

THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT.  (1640).— War  with  Scot- 
land  necessitated  the  convocation  of  Parliament.  That  of 
April  in  this  year  was  dissolved  in  May,  on  account  of  its 
aggressive  spirit;  but  this  of  November  proved  only  more 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  king.  The  members  chose  their  own 
Speaker  in  opposition  to  the  king,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
impeach  his  principal  advisers,  Strafford  and  Laud.  All  who 
had  aided  the  illegal  measures  of  Charles,  were  denounced 
as  "delinquents,"  and  regarded  as  traitors.  The  army  of  the 
Covenantee  was  retained  by  Parliament  at  the  charge  of 
£80,000  a  month. 
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STATUTE  KKGULATING  THE  SESSIONS  OF  PAR. 
LIAMENT.  (lG4rl). — The  statute  ordaining  the  meeting  o« 
Parliament  once  or  more  every  year  was  defective,  as  providing 
no  remedy  for  its  non-observance.  The  Long  Parliament 
enacted,  that  any  twelve  peel's  should  be  empowered  to  issne 
writs  in  case  the  Chancellor  neglected  to  do  so,  and  that,  after 
these,  the  duty  should  devolve  successively  on  sheriffs,  mayors, 
and  Ixiiliffs,  or  that  the  voters  should  pixx>eed  to  election  on 
their  own  authority.  Likewise,  that  Parliament  could  not  be 
adjourned,  proi-ogued,  or  dis»solved  for  more  than  fifty  days, 
except  by  its  own  consent  The  kiiig*s  assent  was  given  the 
same  day  on  which  he  so  shamefully  signed  the  warrant  for 
Straffoi-d's  execution. 

ABOLITION  OF  STAR  CHAMBER  AND  HIGH 
COURT  OF  COMMISSION.  (1641).— These  chief  instra- 
mcnts  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government  being  demolished, 
the  king  was  shorn  of  nearly  all  his  power.  (See  "  Institutions.'') 
THE  COMMITTEES  OF  SAFETY.  (Octobek,  1641). 
Parliament,  at  its  adjournment,  appointed  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  to  continue  in  session  duiing  the  recess ;  and  another 
to  attend  upon  the  king  during  his  visit  to  Scotland. 

THE  REMONSTRANCE  (November,  1641). —The 
Commons  made  their  defence  to  the  nation  for  assuming  the 
reins  of  government  They  set  forth  the  state  of  the  nation, 
recounting  all  the  illegal  acta  of  the  king  duiing  the  past 
fifteen  years  ;  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Cadiz ;  the 
des[)atch  of  troo))S  against  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle ;  forced 
loans ;  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  resisted  illegal  taxation ; 
the  violent  dissolution  of  four  Parliaments ;  arbitrary  govern- 
ment ;  imprisonment  of  four  members  for  their  utterances  in 
Parliament ;  taxing  the  people  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  introduction  of  Popish  practices. 

MILITIA  BILL.  (1642). —It  was  Alfred  who  first 
organized  a  system  which  made  all  his  subjects  soldiers.  With 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  feudal  system  was  introduced,  and 
the  land  was  so  distributed,  that  each  knight's  fee  was  bound  to 
maintain  one  soldier  for  forty  days'  service  in  the  year.  All 
these  military  tenures  had  been  gradually  abolished.  Lieu- 
tenants of  counties  were  appointed  under  Henry  YIIL,  to  cany 
out  the  Statutes  of  Armour  of  Edwai*d  I.,  which  required  each 
county  to  furnish  itself  with  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the 
|ieace.  James  I.  repealed  these  statutes,  and  Charles,  assuming 
right  to  appoint  county  lieutenants  and  other  military  pr^ 
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parations,  the  Long  Parliament  denied  his  right,  and  ap- 
pointed lieutenants  responsible  to  itself.  (See  Army,  Ac,  in 
"  Institutions.") 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE.  (April,  1645).— 
Cromwell  was  bent  on  remodelling  the  army  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  and  for  this  purpose  ])roposed  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution  that  no  member  of  Parlia- 
tnent  should  hold  civil  or  military  appointments.  This  ensured 
the  resignation  of  those  who  stood  in  Cromwell's  way,  while  he 
contrived,  being  absent,  to  evade  the  action  of  the  resolution 
upon  himself. 

PRIDE'S  PURGE.  (1648).— The  Parliament  had  de- 
clared, by  "  a  vote  of  non-address,"  that  no  intercourse  should 
be  held  with  the  king.  The  Presbyterians,  however,  gained 
the  upper  hand,  repealed  the  vote,  and  treated  with  King 
Charles  respecting  his  liberty,  he  being  at  Carisbrook.  The 
army  meanwhile,  under  Colonel  Ludlow  and  Ireton,  demanded 
the  execution  of  the  king.  Colonel  Pride  surrounded  the 
House  of  Parliament  and  cleared  out  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  Presbyterians,  allowing  none  but  Independents  to 
remain.  This  remainder  was  known  as  "  the  Rump."  This 
"  Rump  "  sat  till  1653. 

COMMONWEALTH. 

NAVIGATION  ACT.  (1651). -There  was  a  scheme  for 
a  union  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Republics  projected  by  Chief 
Justice  St.  John.  The  plan  was  not  well  received  by  the 
Dutch,  who  would  onlv  consent  to  a  renewal  of  the  alliance. 
»St.  John  returned  Irom  the  Hague  much  chagiined,  and 
induced  Cromwell  to  resent  the  action  of  Holland  by  war. 
This  offensive  Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  ttse  of  foreign 
vessels  for  tlui  importation  of  goods  not  of  their  oum  production, 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  RUMP.  (Apkil,  1653).— Crom- 
well, finding  that  his  position  was  very  prccaiious,  determined 
to  acquire  the  whole  power  of  Parliament  by  the  violent 
expulsion  of  its  members,  and  the  substitution  of  one  formed 
entirely  of  his  own  partisans. 

BAREBONES'  PARLIAMENT.  (July,  1653).— This 
name  was  given  to  "the  little  Parliament"  of  Cromwell's 
Independents,  from  a  certain  member,  distinguished  for  his 
zi'id  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  new  House,  which  were 
both  long  and  frequent. 

INSTRUMENT   OF  GOVERNMENT.   (Dec 
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1653). — It  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  Cromwell  the  title  of 
*'  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector/'  and  to  establish  a  oooneQ 
of  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one  persons,  elected  for  life  Cromwdl 
was  bound  to  summon  a  Parliament  everj  three  years.  Hit 
assent  to  Bills  was  to  be  asked,  but  in  any  case  they  would 
become  law  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days.  A  standing 
army  was  appointed.  The  Protector  was  appointed  for  hk, 
and  his  successor  was  to  be  the  choice  of  the  CounciL 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADVICR  (l^iy 
— Cromweirs  second  Parliament  urged  his  assumption  of  the 
regal  title.  Fleetwood  and  the  army  discouraged  it^  Finally, 
he  declineil  the  title ;  but  took  to  himself  the  prerogatiyei 
of  king,  and  resuscitated  a  chamber  of  peers,  created  chiefly  of 
commoners  and  officers. 

IL  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY  ACT.  (1659.>-On  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  the  council  of  officers  became  supreme^  and 
restored  the  Long  Parliament  This  Parliament^  howeTer, 
innisted  u|K)n  its  right  to  elect  the  officers ;  then  lAmhoi 
disniisseil  it,  and  appointed  twenty-three  as  a  committee  with 
sovereign  authority. 

CHARLES  II. 

DECLARATION  OF  BREDA.  (16C0).— On  the  disso- 
liition  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Monk  formed  a  I'eactioDarj 
House  preimred  to  receive  overtures  for  a  restoration.  Charles 
sent  over  conditions :  agreeing  to  a  complete  amnesty,  freedom 
of  religious  opinions  to  be  guaranteed,  and  all  other  debated 
matters  to  be  settled  by  a  free  Parliament 

CLARENDON  CODE.  (1661-5).— This  included  a  series 
of  Acts  in  conti-avention  of  the  guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 
The  Parliament  also  deliberately  resolved  that  they  had  no 
military  authority  independent  of  the  king,  and  that  no  subject 
had  a  right  even  to  arm  himself  defensively  against  the  king. 

1.  CORPORATION  ACT.  (1661).— This  Act  imposed 
a  double  test.  No  person  could  take  office  in  civic  corporations 
unless,  within  a  year  of  his  election,  he  had  received  the  Com- 
munion iu  the  Established  Church.  On  his  election,  each 
officer  must  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supi^macy.  An 
oath  of  Turn-resistance  was  also  imposed,  binding  the  subject 
never  to  take  arms  against  the  king's  person,  or  against  his 
agents. 

2.  THE  UNIFORMITY  ACT.  (1662).— This  is  tiU  Act 
of  Uniformity ;  it  includes  all  the  previous  Acts  and  penaltieB 
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which  forhade  all  criticism  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  attendance  at  any  religious  service  where  any  other 
form  or  manner  of  prayer  was  observed.  It  prescribed  the 
special  mode  of  ordination  for  the  clergy,  and  their  entire 
and  unfeigned  assent  to  the  contents  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It 
included  the  Oath  of  Non-i'esistance,  and  the  repudiation  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  This  Act  took  effect  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24),  when  2,000  clergymen 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  for  declining  to  take  the  oaths. 
This  gave  rise  to  Separatist  Churches,  known  as  Nonconformist^ 
though  any  clergyman  officiating  without  due  qualification  ex- 
posed himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

3.  CONVENTICLE  ACT.  (March,  1664).— Further  to 
restrain  Separatists,  no  meetings  of  more  than  five  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  household,  were  allowed.  Offenders  were 
guilty  of  sedition,  and  exposed  to  fines,  imprisonment,  and 
transportation.     This  Act  was  passed  a  second  time  in  1670. 

4.  FIVE  MILE  ACT.  (1665).— All  Nonconformist 
teachers  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any 
coq>orate  town  except  in  travelling,  under  penalty  of  j£40  and 
six  months*  imprisonment  This  Act  was  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  banishment. 

I.  DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCES.  (1672).— 
Charles  II.  claimed  the  prerogative  of  suspending  and  dispensing. 
The  power  in  one  case  set  aside  the  action  of  a  particular  law  ; 
in  the  other  case  it  granted  indulgences  to  certain  individuals. 
Conformably  to  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  Charles  sought^  as 
early  as  1663,  to  move  the  Parliament  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty  for  Dissenters  and  Romanists.  The  opposition  was, 
however,  too  great.  This  year  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  Protestant  Dissenters  should  be  peimitted 
to  worship  publicly,  Roman  Catholics  privately. 

TEST  ACT.  (1673).— The  object  of  this  Act  was  to 
incapacitate  Papists  from  obtaining  political  power  in  the  State, 
by  requiring  all  officials  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  abjure  Transubstantiation. 

II.  NAVIGATION  LAW.— This  repetition  of  the  Act  of 
the  Commonwealth  formed  the  basis  of  England's  commercial 
policy  until  1822,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  exempted  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  It  was 
enact^  that  goods  imported  in  other  than  English  vessels  from 
Euro^je  should  pay  a  higher  tai-iff,  while  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world  they  would  only  be  admitted  by  transport  in  Englidi 
vessels.  In  1822,  many  concessions  were  made  upon  reciprocal 
terms  with  Europe,  and  ultimately,  in  1849,  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples prevailed  to  abrogate  these  restrictions. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.      (1679).— This   Act    was    but  the 
clearer  re-enactment  of  the  principle  involved  in  Magna  Charta. 
''  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of 
his  freehold   liberties  or  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  exiled,  or 
otherwise  destroyed.      Nor  will  we  ))ass  upon  him,  nor  send 
upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land.     We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to 
any  man,  justice  or  right."    This  has  ever  been  regarded  as  "  the 
principal  biilwark  of  English  liberty."     The  Petition  of  Bight 
(1628),  and  the  Act  abolishing  the  Star  Chamber,  dbc,  con- 
firmed to  the  subject  this  freedom  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
Charles  II.'s  ministers  required  to  bo  restrained  by  the  revival 
of  the  Act  in  a  distinct  and  separate  form,  and  this  was  entitled 
Lord   Shaftesbury's  Act.     It  was  provided  that  every  person, 
exce])t  a   traitor   or  felon,   could   obtain   a   writ   of  Hahets 
Corpus  from  a  judge,  requiring  his  production  by  the  gaolor  who 
had  him  in  charge,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  accusation  must 
be  clearly  stated,  and  a  primd  /ode  case  made  out.     The  pri- 
soner might  be  released  on  bail,  or  remanded,  but  a  day  must 
be  fixed  for  trial  within  twenty  days.     The  officers  or  keepers 
were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  furnish  their  prisoner 
with  the  warrant  8})ecifying  his  charge,  and  endorsed  by  the 
judge  who  issued  it.     A  prisoner  once  delivered  by  Habeas 
Corpus  could  not  be  recommitted  on  the  same  charge.     No  one 
could  be  imprisoned  beyond  sea,  under  severe  fines,  praemuDire, 
and  the  lasting  displeasure  of  the  king.     Traitors  and  felons 
must  be  tried  at  the  following  sessions  or  admitted  to  bail.    If 
not  tried  at  the  second  sessions,  they  were  entitled  to  their 
discharge.     Under  George  III.  it  was  further  extended  to  the 
cases  of  illegal  confinement  of  one  subject  by  another,  and  to 
cases  such  as  impressment  for  the  army  or  navy. 

JAMES  II. 

IT.  DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCES.  (1688).- 
This  was  the  reiteration  of  the  claim  of  Charles  II.,  with  a 
view  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Papists  particularly,  from  the 
prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the  Clarendon  Code,  &o.  It  wss 
ordered  to  be  read  in  churches  afler  the  service. 

DECLARATION  OF  VACANT  THRONE.      (1689).- 
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The  Convention  Parliament  was  assembled  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  those  who  had  sat  in  any  Parliament  of  Charles  IL, 
as  the  fittest  representation  of  the  nation ;  and  by  James  II.'s 
flight,  he  was  declared  to  have  abdicated.  The  crown  was 
then  settled  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  were 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Piincess  of  Denmark. 

WILLIAM  AND  MABY. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS,  OR  DECLA.RATION  OP  RIGHTS. 
(1689). — This  was  the  third  great  constitutional  charter,  and 
these  are  the  principal  proyi8ion&  It  was  declared  illegal  to 
suspend  laws  or  levy  money  without  consent  of  Parliament,  or 
to  have  a  standing  army.  It  allowed  weapons  of  defence  to 
Protestants ;  the  right  of  petition ;  free  election  of  members  ; 
and  freedom  of  speech  in  Pai*liament.  Excessive  fines,  bail,  or 
punishments,  grants  of  fines  and  forfeitures  before  conviction, 
were  declared  illegal;  juries  were  to  be  impartially  elected, 
and  Parliaments  held  fi*equently  for  redress  of  grievances.  The 
Sovereign  was  to  forswear  Transubstantiation,  and,  should  he 
marry  a  Papist,  his  subjects  were  absolved  from  allegiance. 

MUTINY  ACT.  (1689).— William  IIL  proposed  to 
quench  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  army  by  sending  the  dis< 
affected  troops  to  serve  in  Holland.  Soldiers  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  citizens  under  civil  law.  They  were,  by  this  Act, 
placed  under  martial  law. 

TOLERATION  ACT.  (1689).— Protestant  Nonconform- 
ists, willing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
were  freed  from 'penalties,  and  their  meetings  were  to  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Unitarians  and  Papists  were  not 
included.  A  Comprehension  Bill  was  proposed  for  Noncon- 
formists by  a  modification  of  the  Liturgy,  and  rendering  certain 
rites  optional,  but  it  was  not  canied. 

TRIENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS.  (November,  1694).— As 
a  condition  of  supplies  for  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  William  III. 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  this  demand  of  the  Parliament. 

ABOLITION  OF  CENSORSHIP.  (1694).— Printing  and 
publishing  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  licence.  In  this  year, 
the  Commons  refused  to  renew  the  annual  Act  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  restriction,  and  one  consequence  was,  that  news- 
papers were  rapidly  multiplied.  The  Lwxdon  Gazette  had  been 
the  only  public  journal  under  the  previous  system. 

LAW    OF   TREASON    AMENDMENT.     (1695).— This 
Act  required  that  persons  accnsei  should  be  fimiished  with  a 
3  Q 
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cop7  of  the  indictment,  and  a  liat  of  the  witnedsoi  (Amie)  ta 
days  before  trial,  as  also  with  a  copy  of  the  jury  panel  ten  days 
before  trial  Witnesses  were  to  be  exauiin^  on  oath,  and  the 
accused  to  be  defended  by  ooun8el.  Prosecutions  for  treasou 
were  liuiited  to  thi'ee  years,  except  in  an  attempted  adsaast- 
uation  of  the  king.  Two  witnesses  were  requiaite  in  all  cases 
of  high  treason. 

SETTLEMENT  ACT.  (1701).— It  declared  the  Protestant 
succession — 1.  of  Anne ;  2.  of  William  III. ;  3.  of  the  Elleotres8 
Sophia  (granddaughter  of  James  I.)  (or  their  heirs).  Also  that 
the  Sovereign  must  be  a  member  of  the  Chui-ch  of  £ngland,  and 
must  not  quit  the  kingdom  without  leave.  The  nation  shouki 
not  be  obliged  to  defend  any  dominions  but  those  of  the  Crown. 
Important  matters  of  State  should  be  considered  by  Privy 
Council.  No  foreigner  should  hold  office  or  grant  from  the 
Crown.  Judges  could  be  removed  by  petition  of  both  Hou«€f« 
No  pardon  of  Great  Seal  should  avail  against  an  im|>eachiiient. 
The  liberties  of  the  tubject  are  the  birthright  of  every  Unglinkman. 

ANNE. 

UNION  OF  SCOTLAND.  (1707).— ThearUdesof  agrw- 
ment  were,  the  Settlement  Act ;  the  equality  of  both  nations  as 
to  trade;  that  Scotland  should  i*etain  her  Presbyterian  Church, 
her  own  municii>al  laws,  and  courts  of  justice;  and  that  there 
should  be  one  Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

QEORGE  I. 

RIOT  ACT.  (1715).— Serious  disturbances,  arisiirg  from 
the  unpopularity  of  the  German  king,  and  the  sympathy  \ti 
many  for  the  Pretender,  caused  power  to  be  invested  in  the 
mayors  for  the  suppression  of  all  popular  disturbances,  first  by 
proclamation,  and  secondly  by  calling  out  the  militaiy. 

SEPTENNIAL  BILL.  (1 7 1 G).— This  Bill  was  jMssed  for 
the  longer  duration  of  Parliament 

SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY  ACT.  (1720).— Parliament 
conferred  special  privileges  on  a  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  seven  millions  of  money  lor  the  Government  iu 
purchase  of  the  National  Debt.  A  monopoly  of  trade  ^ith 
Peru  by  treaty  with  Spain  was  secured  (Asiento  Treaty).  The 
promise  of  50  per  cent,  dividends  caused  XI 00  of  the  South  Sea 
stock  to  sell  for  £1,000  of  Government  stock. 

GEORGE  III. 

STAMP  ACT,  &c.  (1765).— This  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Earl  Grenville  to  tax  the  American  colonies.     Tit*' 
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Stamp  Act  was  computed  to  add  about  £100,000  to  the 
revenue,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
by  which  the  United  States  were  lost  to  England  (1782).  This 
Act  was  repealed  the  next  year  by  the  advice  of  Pitt.  Other 
taxes  were  attempted  suli^equently  by  Townshend,  in  the 
absence  of  Pitt  (Earl  Chatham),  on  articles  of  colonial  con- 
sumption, estimated  to  produce  the  paltry  sum  of  £40,000. 
They  were  repealed  by  Lord  North  (1769),  with  the  exception 
of  til  at  on  tea. 

JESUIT  DISABILITIES.  (1770).— AU  Jesuit  priests 
were  rendered  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life.  All  Papists 
coming  of  age,  and  refusing  the  oaths  of  supi'emacy  and 
allegiance  and  not  forswearing  Transubstantiatiou  and  saint- 
worship,  were  incapacitated  from  purchasing,  inheiiting,  or 
holding  landed  property. 

UNION  OF  IRELAND.  (1801).— Pitt  resolved  upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire  by  Rising  the  separate 
Parliaments.  One  hundred  commoners  and  thirty-two  Irish 
peei-s  were  to  represent  that  country ;  the  churches  were  to  be 
united;  the  privileges  of  trade  to  be  reciprocal;  the  laws  to 
remain  unchanged. 

THE  SIX  ACTS.  (1819).— In  consequence  of  riots  and 
discontent  ensuing  on  the  wais  with  Napoleon,  the  Parliament 
hastily  passed  six  Acts — for  the  more  speedy  execution  of 
justice,  to  prevent  meetings,  military  training  and  possession  of 
arms,  and  to  repress  libellous  and  seditious  publications.  These 
were  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

GEOBGE  IV. 

REPEAL  OF  TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 
(1828). — Lord  John  Russell  proposed,  in  place  of  these  Acts,  a 
declaration  that  the  individual  would  not  subvert  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  but  the  words  "on  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian," 
excluded  the  Jews  from  office  and  Parliament  till  1858. 

CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL.  (1829).— This  measure  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  hitherto  most 
adverse  to  this  policy.  The  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  modified 
to  suit  a  Romanist,  and  all  offices  were  thus  thrown  open, 
excepting  those  of  Regent,  Chancellor,  and  Viceroy.  Peel's 
motive  was  the  pacification  of  the  Irish,  who  threatened  a 
rupture  with  England. 

WILLIAM  IV. 
L    PARLIAMENTARY    REFORM    BILL.      (1832V~ 
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This  was  first  introduced  by  Lord  John  Rossell  in  1831.  Then 
followed  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  Serious  riots  took  place 
at  Bristol,  &c.  The  House  of  Peers  was  menaced  for  its 
opposition,  and  niinistei-s  proposed  to  force  the  Bill  through  the 
Upper  House  by  the  ci-eation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Whig 
j)et'i's.  To  prevent  this,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  100  othew 
agroiMl  to  absent  themselves.  The  measure  deprived  many 
small  towns  of  a  member.  Those  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants 
returned  but  one.  Many  boroughs  and  hamlets  were  enfrau- 
chisod.  In  counties,  iOs,  freeholders,  £10  copyholders  and 
leaseholdei-s,  and  £50  tenants,  could  vote.  In  boroughs,  all 
£10  resident  householders  were  voters. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.  (1833).— After  twenty 
years  of  agitation  by  Qrenville  Sharpe,  Wilber force,  and 
Clarkson,  £20,000,000  were  voted  in  compen»ation  to  the 
owners  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  negro,  valued  at  £100. 

NEW  POOR  LAW.  (1834).— A  Commission  had  been 
appointed  in  1832  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  poor.  As  the 
result,  the  local  boards  of  guardians  were  placed  under  a 
central  boanl  of  three  commissioners.  The  system  of  outdoor 
relief  by  ])aying  part  wages  to  farm  labourers,  who  were  conse* 
quently  hired  at  a  cheai)er  rate,  was  modified.  Power  was 
given  to  form  unions  of  several  parishes  for  the  maintenance  of 
incapable  poor.     (See  "  Institutions.") 

INCOME  TAX  ACT.  (1842).— Pitt  had  first  introduced 
this  principle  of  taxation  experimentally.  Peel  proposed  bj 
this  Act  to  repeat  the  experiment,  on  the  principle  that 
I'evenue  derived  from  realised  property  was  so  much  more 
steady  and  cei-tain  than  that  dependent  u\)otl  the  fluctua- 
tions of  articles  of  consumption.  The  real  cause  of  its 
temporary  adoption  was  the  deficiency  attending  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  com. 

VICTORIA. 

CORN  LAWS  REPEALED.  (1846).— Cobden,  Bright, 
and  others,  formed  a  league  for  an  agitation  in  favour  of  Free 
Tnule,  and  demanded,  at  the  outset,  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
tective di.t'is  upon  the  impoi-tation  of  foreign  com,  made  and 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  home  producers.  The  circum- 
Htances  of  the  time  favoured  such  a  measure — a  deficient  harvest 
and  the  cahtmitous  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  Sir  R 
Peel,  an  inveterate  opponent  of  the  repeal,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  iuti*oduc«  and  carry  the  Bill,  which  also  lessened  the  duties 
on  seveml  other  necessaries  of  liife.   (See  Prices,  '*  Institutions.'* 
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NAVIGATION  LAWS  REPEALED.  (1849).— These 
laws  shared  the  fate  of  other  protective  Acts,  resulting  from 
the  new  doctrine  of  Free  Trade. 

INCOME  TAX.  (1853).— The  previous  measures  of  Pitt 
and  Peel  had  been  tentative;  but  the  experiment  had  been 
found  too  convenient  a  plan  to  abandon,  even  though  it  were 
very  unpopular.  Gladstone  proposed  to  continue  it  for  six 
yeai-8  at  a  gradually  reduced  rate,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
extinction.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  after  several  reductions 
of  indirect  taxation,  no  expedient  was  found  to  enable  the 
Government  to  relinquish  this  direct  method.  It  was  con^w- 
qiiently  renewed  in  1860. 

THE  CHARTER  OP  THE  EAST  INDIA  COM- 
PANY. (1858).— The  state  of  India  by  the  revolt  of  the 
sepoys  (1857)  proved  that  that  country  could  no  longer  lio 
governed  as  heretofore,  and  that  it  would  be  better  policy  for 
the  Home  Government  to  assume  the  entire  control  upon  the 
expii-ation  of  the  charter.  This  Company  was  established  in 
1600  under  Elizabeth,  was  reorganized  in  1702,  placed  under 
the  Board  of  Control  in  1784,  and  had  hud  its  original  charter 
repeatedly  renewed. 

II.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL.  (1867).— It 
was  felt  by  all  parties  that  the  inci^ased  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  population  required  some  extension  of  the  franchise. 
This  Bill  accordingly  adopted  the  principle  of  household 
suffrage  for  boroughs,  for  occupiei'S  who  were  to  be  rated  instead 
of  owners,  excluding  those  householders  whose  rates  were  not 
paid.  A  lodger  franchise  was  introduced,  comprising  those  who 
paid  £10  yearly  for  unfurnished  lodgings,  and  tlie  term  of 
residence  in  a  locality  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  one.  To 
embrace  the  suburban  population  of  boroughs,  the  Parliamen- 
tary limits  were,  in  many  cases,  extended  beyond  the  municipal 
boundaries.  A  measure  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by 
Earl  Russell,  but  eventually  earned  by  Mr.  D*Israeli.  County 
voters  are  life  holders  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  value  of 
X5,  and  the  occupiers  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  rateable 
value  of  £12. 

CHURCH-RATES  ABOLITION  BILL.  (1868).— Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  proposed  to  settle  this  vexed  question 
of  Church-rates  by  abolishing  its  compidsory  character.  The 
rate  would  be  made  as  before,  but  could  be  refused  by  those 
who  held  conscientious  objections  to  it. 

BRIBERY     AND     CORRUPT     PRACTICES     ACT. 
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(1868). — The  Reform  Bill  was  deemed  incomplete  vithoui  an 
Act  to  restrain  corrapt  practices  at  elections.  The  law  defined 
the  nature  of  such  practices,  as  intimidation,  imdne  ^inflni»ffffl^ 
treating,  and  pecuniary  or  other  considerations.  Electkm 
petitions  were  to  be  tried  no  longer  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, but  by  judges  duly  appointed  to  examine  the  chaiget  of 
unf:iir  practice  on  the  spot 

IPtlSH  CHURCH  BILL.  (1869).— The  Government  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  determined  on  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  as  one  of  many 
Iiifih  grievances.  The  seditious  action  of  a  body  of  diaafiected 
Irish  in  America  and  Ireland  seemed  to  necessitate  some  steps 
of  a  conciliatory  character,  and  the  plea  was  put  forth  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Roman  Catholic  ])opulation  quadrupled  the 
entire  Protestant  population,  the  Irish  Church  could  in  no  sense 
be  a  national  institution.  Sixteen  millions  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  were  to  be  devoted  to  compensate  life  interests,  and 
eight  millions  to  provide  a  fund  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  A  sum,  also,  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  was  reserved  for  future  disposal  in  benevolences  for  the 
general  population  of  Ireland. 

BANKRUPTCY  ACT.  (1869).— This  Act  contained  135 
clauses.  It  did  not  deal  with  companies  and  large  partner- 
ships. Its  object  was  the  better  protection  of  creditors,  by 
rendering  it  far  less  easy  for  reckless  speculators  to  secure 
protection  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  A  first-class  certifi- 
cate required  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  lOi:  in 
the  pound,  for  which  three  years  were  allowed,  after  which 
period  no  protection  was  afforded.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was 
limited  to  acts  of  fraud.  Marriage  and  other  settlements  were 
arranged  more  equitably  for  creditors. 

Tliere  were  several  other  important  measures  at  this  date — 
as  those  for  private  executions,  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  married  women,  for  the  Government  appropriation  if  the 
telegraph  system,  &c. 

IRISH  LANDS  TENURE  BILL.  (1870). -Legislation 
between  the  years  1793  and  1829  had  created  forty-shilling 
Roman  Catholic  freeholders,  and  had  converted  small  holdings, 
after  their  electoral  disfranchisement,  into  tenancies-at-will,  a 
grievance  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  claim  for  improvements, 
by  the  sale  of  land  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  The 
Government  proposals  were  twofold — Mr.  Gladstone's,  affecting 
tenant  occupation  of  farming  land,  and  Mr.  Bright's^  respecting 
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the  acquisition  of  freehold  property.  The  object  of  the  former 
was  to  create  a  legal  claim  for  compensation  for  the  arbitrary 
eviction  of  the  tenant,  upon  a  scale  varying  with  the  rateable 
value  of  the  holding  from  two  years'  to  seven  years*  rent,  the 
highest  scale  being  assigned  to  the  smallest  farmer.  The  landlord 
can,  however,  avoid  oomi)ensation  by  granting  a  long  lease, 
or  he  may  i-aise  the  rental  if  the  land  is  proved  to  have  incraased 
in  value,  independently  of  the  tenant's  investment  of  capital 
and  labour. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  (1870).— For  every  260,000 
children  educated  up  to  this  period  by  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment, there  were  twice  as  many  who  received  no  benefit, 
and  these  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  object  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill  was : — To  secure  primary  instruction  for  eveiy  child  in  the 
kingdom  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  It  provided 
that  existing  schools,  if  found  efficient^  should  continue.  In  towns^ 
the  municipal  council,  and  in  the  country,  the  vestries,  were  to 
appoint  a  local  board.  The  board  had  power  to  establish  schools 
where  the  accommodation  was  bad  or  insufficient,  to  levy  rates, 
and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  between  certain  hours. 
Should  the  local  ratepayers  neglect  these  provisions,  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  enforce  them.  Should  parents  be  proved  unable  to 
pay  for  their  children,  the  Government  could  grant  free  tickets. 
Should  the  rate  amount  to  more  than  3d,  in  the  pound,  the 
Government  would  grant  assistance.  A  **  conscience  clause  "  was 
provided  for  the  exemption  of  any  objecting  to  the  religious 
instruction  provided,  which  was  to  be  Biblical  only  in  all  lute- 
aided  schools. 

NEUTRALITY  ACT.  (1870).— The  "Foreign  Enlistment 
Act"  of  1819  proscribed  the  participation  of  a  British  subject 
in  hostile  acts  against  a  friendly  Power,  whether  by  enlist- 
ing in  a  foreign  army,  by  the  conveyance  of  others  /or  that 
purpose  in  a  British  vessel,  or  by  equipping  a  vessel  for  the 
service  of  either  combatant.  The  Act  of  1870  supplied  the 
defects  of  the  old  Act  by  these  additions :  1'he  building  as  well 
as  equipment  of  a  vessel  was  declared  illegal.  Power  was  given, 
not  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  to  any  Custom-house  or 
Government  officer,  to  seize  a  suspected  vessel,  with  police, 
naval,  or  military  assistance  if  requisite.  The  penalties  were 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation ;  but  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  Admindty  Courts  for  I'estitution  and  damages.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  a  prize  brought  into  a  British  port  by  any 
ill  )gally  built  or  equipped  vessel  should  be  restored  to  its  owner. 
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INSTITUTIONS. 

BRITISH  NATIONALITY. 

CELTJS,  CIMBRI,  or  GAEL.— The  Celts  migrated  from 
Asia,  and  parsed  by  the  South  of  Europe  to  Spain  and  the  North- 
west of  Europe.  They  are  also  called  Cimhri,  or  Gad.  A 
portion  of  them  ultimately  settled  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  and  their  descendants  may  still  be  traced  not 
only  in  these  countries,  but  in  the  West  of  Spain  and  France. 
Their  language  has  left  us  the  Gselic,  Welsh,  Breton,  and  Manx ; 
and  relics  of  their  speech  exist  in  Lancashire,  indicating  a  low 
caste  origin.  The  Celts  are  described  as  a  servile  race  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  absolute  domination  of  their  chieftains  and 
Druid  priests. 

PiCTS  were  a  Scythian  or  Celtic  tribe,  which  eventually 
occupied  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  By  their  dialect  they  were 
allied  to  the  Welsh.  Kenneth  II.,  King  of  Scots,  subjugated 
them,  842  a  d.  Their  name  denoted  persons  who  painted  them- 
selves. 

Scots  were  the  Gael,  who  took  possession  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Highlands.  Their  dialect  exists  still  in  the  Erse  of  the 
Highlands,  in  Irish,  and  Manx. 

BELG-^,  or  GALLI. — These  appear  to  have  started  from 
the  same  portion  of  the  flast,  near  the  Caspian  or  Euxine,  and  to 
have  penetrated  the  centre  of  Europe.  There  they  were  compelled 
to  advance  by  the  pressure  of  Sclavonic  hordes  on  their  rear, 
until  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Celts,  who  had  reached 
the  West  of  France.  They  possessed  themselves  of  the  rich 
southern  counties  of  England,  and  devote<l  themselves  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  Brigantes  ^vere  pr  >bably  such  as 
came  from  Britanny.  They  are  regarded  by  som    iis  the  original 
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Britons.  They  settled  chiefly  in  the  district  of  the  mottlMn 
counties,  between  the  Qranipians  and  the  Riven  Meney  ml 
Humber.  The  representatives  of  the  Galli  are  most  oertainlj 
found  in  Wales,  whither  they  were  driven  for  refuge  by  ^^^^«^ 

invasions. 

SiLUBEs  and  Oi>ovicES.^The8e  were  Galli,  occupying  respeo- 
tively  the  South  and  North  of  Wales.  Caractacus  led  then 
against  the  Romans. 

Cantii. — A  powerful  tribe  in  Kent  and  Suasez,  under  tbs 
leadership  of  four  princes. 

Trinobantes. — A  tribe  whose  head-quarters  were  the  sits 
of  London.     They  extended  over  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

IcENi,  also  called  Cenihaoni,  occupied  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  snd 
Cambridge.  Their  capital  was  Thetford.  In  the  absence  of 
Suetonius,  their  queen,  Boadicea,  boldly  attacked  the  Romany 
burning  and  plundering  their  camp  at  Yerulam,  and  alaoghter 
ing  the  enemy  without  mercy  at  London  (a.d.  61).  On  tbs 
return  of  Suetonius  from  Mona  they  were  terribly  defeated,  sad 
their  queen  slain. 

Segontiaci  occupied  Hants  and  part  of  Berics. 

AMCALmcs  and  &broci  occupied  Wilts  and  Berks. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  the  Britons  derived  from  these  elemcBti 
were  in  a  very  primitive  and  semi-savage  state.  They  sabsistoii 
by  the  chase  and  by  Ashing.  They  dwelt  in  mud  and  wsitle 
huts,  and  used  coracles  for  boats.  The  lower  orders  went  un- 
dressed, but  decorated  with  a  process  of  tatooing,  stained  upon 
the  skin  with  woad.  They  appear,  not  unfrequently,  to  kavs 
fought  perfectly  naked,  and  to  have  employed  dogs  in  wir. 
Their  management  of  scythe-armed  chariots  is  mentioned  by  the 
Romans  with  great  admiration.  The  Belgas  were  a  superior 
race  to  the  Celte,  and  provoked  a  spirit  H  revolt  among  the 
Celtic  chieftains.  Cesar  took  advantage  of  erigfing  diviiioiii 
to  effect  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

D  RU  [  DS  were  the  priests,  j  udges,  philosophers^  physicianii^  in<i 

teachers  of  the  people.     They  were  exempt  from  tay^tign  and 

military  service.     They  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsycbosia, 

^^^|^Inigration  of  the  soul  at  death  into  another  body,  wkidi 

^^^^^Uved  death  of  its  terrors.     They  imposed  penalties  on  those 

V^       miefased  them  obedience— excommunication  being  the  worrti 

ft  by  it  a  man  was  outlawed,  and  entirely  isolated  as  one  oo 

^     ^  *  curse  rested.    Their  head-quarters  were  at  Mona,  in 

^kasa,  where  thty  were  ruthlessly  butchered  by  Suetonioi 
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Paulinus— the  Romans  finding  that  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  it  was  necessary  to  gain  or  to  exteimiuate  the  priests. 
One  feature  of  their  religion  was  the  atrocious  ceremony  of 
sacrificing  criminals  and  captives,  and  sometimes  innocent 
people  (for  lack  of  others),  by  fire,  in  huge  wicker  baskets. 
They  held  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  in  great  veneration,  aa 
possessing  certain  medicinal  properties.  The  gathering  of  this 
wasthe  occasion  of  a  religious  festival,  and  the  plant  was  culled 
with  a  golden  knife.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  regarded 
this  plant  with  a  mysterious  awe.  Their  name  was  derived 
from  Dni8^  an  oak  (Greek),  in  groves  of  which  they  held  their 
rites.  Druidical  remains  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  circles  of 
huge  stones  at  Stonehenge  and  other  places.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  temples.  It  seems  more  certain  that  they  were 
connected  with  burial  places.  (See  Barrows  and  Cromlechs^ 
Part  III.,  Sec.  3.) 

BARDS  were  the  poets  and  musicians  of  the  Britons,  who 
celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  chiefs  with  song  and  the 
music  of  the  chrotta, 

ROMANS  arrived  with  CsBsar  (55  RC),  and  remained  till 
410  A.D.,  a  period  of  465  years.  Their  chief  leaders  were 
Suetonius,  who  subdued  the  Iceni;  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titos, 
the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem;  and  Julius  Agricola,  who  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  England,  and  whose  kinsman,  TacituSy 
wrote  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Britons.  Adrian  (Empe- 
ror) fortified  the  new  province  by  a  military  wall,  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Sol  way  Firth  (120  A.D.)  Antoninus  constructed 
another  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  still  more  massive  and 
lofty,  a  little  north  of  Adrian's  (138  A.o.)  Severus  built  a 
military  wall  north  of  Adrian's,  which  was  sixty-eight  miles  long^ 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  broad  (200  a.d.)  The  Romans 
withdrew  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  (410  A.D.),  on  account 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  who  threatened  Rome 
itself.  The  remains  of  Roman  work  are  chiefly  military  encamp- 
ments, fortifications,  roads,  and  barrows.  St  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey  are  said  to  stand  on  the  sites  of  their  heathen 
temples,  but  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  explored  the  founda- 
tions of  both  buildings,  disputed  the  fiu;t.  The  influence  of  a 
people,  so  much  in  advance  of  the  conquered,  residing  amongst 
them,  and  ruling  them  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  must  have 
made  a  lasting  beneficial  impression.  They  introduced  all  they 
themselves  knew  of  arts  and  sciences ;  but  as  respects  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  the  results  are  less  apparent. 
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ROMAN  DISTRICTS.^EngLuid  was  divived  into  fif« 
parts.  Britannia  Frima^  south  of  the  Thames ;  BritanmM 
»'  ecunday  or  Wales ;  Flavia  Cofsariensis,  being  the  Midland  and 
Eastern  Counties ;  Maxima  CcBsariensia^  north  of  the  wall  (tf 
B'v^erus;  VaUatiaj  between  the  walls  of  Antoninus  and 
S-'veinis. 

SAXONS. — Left  to  themselves,  the   Britons   were  unable 
to  resist  the  fierce  Picts  of  the  North,  and  thej  invited  the 
piratical  Saxons,  cruising  off  their  coasts,  to  aid  them.    Hengist 
and  Horsa  accepted   the  challenge,  drove  off  the  Picts,  aban- 
doned their  ships,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  150  years,  established 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  in  England.*     Ella,  Cerdic,  and  Ida  were 
among  their  notables.     Prince  Arthur  (d.  642)  was  their  chief 
opponent;  a  hero  to  whom  much  has  possibly  been  attributed 
that  was  due  to  others.     These  were  called  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
distinction  from  Saxons  abroad.     They  received  Augustine,  ss 
a  missionary  from  the  Pope,  adopted  the  Papal  doctrines  and 
ceremonials,  and  destroyed  the  ancient  temples,  or  converted 
them  into  churches.     They  also  founded  the   tJniversities  of 
Oxford   and   Cambridge.     Their  chief  city  was   Winchester. 
Around  the  name  of  Alfred  (871-901  a.d.)  cluster  most  of  the 
good  things  of  that  age.     The  Angles  introduced   a  dialect 
similar  to  High  German.     The  Saxons  bpoke  Low  German,  or 
Netherlandish.  The  Danes  imported  many  Scaudinavian  words. 
Five-eighths  of  our  words  are  Saxon — strictly  Friesic,  from 
Friesland — and  most  resemble  Dutch.     The  300  years  of  Saxon 
rule  were  rich  in  literatui^ 

DANES,  JUTES,  and  NORSEMEN.— The  peoples  d 
Denmark,  Jutland,  and  Norway,  a  roving  piratic  Scandinavian 
race.  They  effected  several  settlements  on  the  coast)  and 
ravaged  the  country  pretty  frequently,  yet  have  left  little  bat 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  to  record  their  existence  in 
our  island.  The  Danes  usually  plundered  the  sesi-board  towns 
of  England.  The  Norsemen  invaded  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  Swedes  ravaged  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  founded  a 
dynasty  in  Russia,  and,  under  RoUo,  the  pirate,  wrested  Nor- 
mandy from  France. 

NORMANS.— Edward  Ill.'s  partiality  for  the  Normans 
brought  many  to  England,  and  visits  were  exchanged  between 
Edward  and  Duke  William,  and  their  respective  courts.  The 
Normans  resembled  the  Northmen  in  countenance,  but  their 

*  The  He^rtarchy,  or  Seven  States^  were— Cantia,  South  Saxony,  West 
Saxony,  East  Saxony,  Northombria,  East  Aogtiai  and  MeitaiL 
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language  was  dksimilar.  Indeed,  the  earliest  specimens  of 
French  are  those  of  Normandy.  Noruiau-French  became  the 
language  of  the  court,  and  was  accounted  far  superior  to  Saxon. 
Latin  began  to  influence  our  language  through  the  monks,  who 
taught  and  wrote  in  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  medium  of  scientific 
intercourse  among  the  phi]osophei*s  of  Europe.  For  three  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest,  French  prevailed  in  the  schools,  univer- 
sities, courts  of  law,  and  in  the  records  of  Parliament.  It  was 
also  commonly  eDi}>lojed  by  authors.  Chaucer  was  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  fusing  the  Norman-French  with  English 
(fourteenth  century),  though  the  two  peoples  had  become 
gradually  united  under  Heiiry  II.  and  Kichard  I.,  and  under 
John,  by  their  common  op{K)8ition  to  his  tyranny  and  the  loss 
of  Normandy.  For  a  long  time  the  Saxons  had  been  excluded 
from  office,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  conquered  and 
inferior  race.  The  feudal  system,  as  existing  among  the  Saxons, 
became  more  fully  developed.  The  barons  early  disputed 
arbitrary  legislation  and  taxation  by  the  monarch  without  their 
sanction.  The  earliest  specimen  of  English  literature,  the 
"  Ormulum,"*  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  all  differ- 
ences of  costume  had  ceased  even  earlier  than  this. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ECCLESIASTICISM. 

Intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  visiting  Cornwall,  in  search 
of  mineral  ores,  may  have  led,  naturally  enough,  to  some 
acquaintance  with  their  religious  knowledge;  but  whatever 
knowledge  the  Britons  thus  obtained  was  strangely  mingled  with 
the  prevailing  Druidism.  The  earliest  date  tor  the  introduction 
of  Chi-istianity  into  England  is  iLD.  64.  It  is  said,  that  a  Prince 
Lucius,  in  a.d.  180,  not  only  received  the  truth,  but  became  an 
earnest  missionary  among  his  own  people.  Constantine  the 
Gi-eat,  who  was  born  and  died  at  York,  professed  Christianity, 
A  D.  312.  At  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  there  were  present 
three  English  bishops,  "  whose  doctrines  differed  from  those  of 
Rome."  St.  Alban  suffered  martyrdom  at  Verulam  (St 
Alban's),  303,  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  Pelagius 
and  his  pupil,  Celestius,  broached  their  anti-<'^h;iKtian  doctrines 
about  405,  and  were  condemned  by  several  Papal  councils.    St. 

•  The  "  Ormulam"  was  a  metrical  version  of  the  Oospels  and  Acts, 
by  Orin,  a  monk,  x>rinted  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
1852. 
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Patrick  enniirel-i^l  IreUnd  a.i>.   43^  Mnd  SL  Colamlit,  Ui 
diaciple,  sougiit  tbe  cooTersion  ot  Scodand  ▲.d.  563,  by  the  esUb- 
lifthment   ot   a  college  for  ChrifttLui   missionaries  st  loos  or 
I  colnmb  kill.      Bede  praises  the  exoelleiioe   of  this  institB- 
tion,  Kut  compUins  thst  the  frstemity  rejected  the  snthority^  of 
the  itishop  of  Rome.     Echelbert  of  Keat  reoeived  Angurtine 
and  the  monks  sent  bj  Pope  Gr^ioiy.     They  were  supported 
by  Queen  Berths,  who,  with  her   bishop  (Lindknrd)  held  tht 
privilege  of  Christian  worship  in  a  little  chapel  at  Ganterbmy. 
Ethel bert  m-as  the  first  of  the  Saxons  to  renounce  idolatry,  asd 
receive  bapti!«iu  <597),  and  his  people,  with  the  easy  loyalty  of 
those  days,  followed  his  example.     Sebert  of  Essex,  Offii  of 
Mercia,  Edwin  of  Northuoibria,  and  Red  wold  of  East  Angliii 
in  like  manner,  carried  over  their  peoples  to  the  Romish  com- 
miinion.    Augu^ttine.  however,  failed  to  obtain  the  subminon  of 
the  ancient  British  Christians,  whom  he  met  in  eaofenoot  tt 
Bangor.    They  resented  the  a5sum]>tions  of  the  nniveml  bishop 
of  RoDie^  and  would  not  comsent  to  adopt  the  Romish  method 
of  baptism,  or  to  change  their  celebration  of  Easter  for  that 
decreed  by  Rome  a  month  later  in  the  year.     Augustine  oon- 
cluded  the  interview  with  a  prophetic  menace,  that  since  tbe 
Briti^th  Christians  refused  to  unite  with  his  Church  for  the  con- 
vention of  the  Saxons,  they  would  one  day  |)erish  by  Sax<a 
swords ;  words  which  had  their  fulfilment  soon  after  Augustioes 
death  (007),  in  the  massacre  of  1,2-50  of  the  brethren,  who  met 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Welsh  in  the  defence  of  Chester 
against  Adelfrid  of  Northnmbria,  A.D.  613,  and  in  the  deatnc- 
tion  of  their  institution  at  Bangor. 

CANON  LAW  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  law,  com- 
piled from  the  opinions  of  the  Church  fathers  and  the  decretih 
of  councils  and  po|>es.  These  were  first  collected  by  Graiisn» 
1 140,  and  embodied  the  forged  decretals  of  *'  Isidarey"  on  whidi 
the  claim  of  Pa{>al  supremacy  is  based.  To  these  are  appended 
the  statutes  of  Synods.  Canon  law  was  introduced  into 
England,  1154.  That  now  used  in  England  was  established 
in  1603. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.— These  were  first  dis- 
tiuguished  from  lay  courts  after  the  Norman  Conquest  William 
I.  8e{>arated  them,  but  gave  special  predominance  to  clerical 
jurisdiction,  by  granting  the  clergy  ono-third  of  the  knights* 
fees  of  all  England. 

CONSISTORY.— Tliis  is  the  coiu-t  of  a  bishop,  presided 
over  by  a  chancellor,  who  must  be  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  to 
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assist  in  the  exposition  of  the  canon  law.  It  takes  cognizanoe 
of  the  conduct  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people,  so 
far  as  religion  is  concerned. 

COURT  of  ARCHES.— This  is  the  court  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  is  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England  It 
hears  appeals  from  the  Consistories.  This,  however,  is  not 
final — since  the  Sovereign,  as  head  of  the  Church,  hears  appeals 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

COURT  of  INQUISITION.  (1555.)— Bishop  Bonner  and 
Queen  Mary  resolved  to  introduce  this  odious  institution* 
S[>ies  and  informers  were  engaged,  and  the  torture  chamber  was 
put  in  operation. 

COURT  of  HIGH  COMMISSION.  (1559.)— Parliament 
restored  to  Elizabeth  the  supremacy  of  the  ci*own  (which  had 
been  in  abeyance  under  Mary),  and  empowered  her  to  form  a 
commission  of  forty-four  laymen  and  clergymen,  who  should  be 
entrusted  with  arbitraiy  and  undefined  authority,  which  prac- 
tically became  an  inquisition.  Its  direct  object  was  the 
enforcing  of  the  supremacy  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  An 
oath,  called  "  ex  officio,"  bound  the  suspected  to  answer  all 
questions,  even  though  criminating  himself  or  his  friends.  The 
accused  were  condemned  on  their  own  compulsory  confessions, 
which  were,  if  necessary,  extorted  by  the  rack  and  other  in- 
struments of  inquisition.  The  suspected  party  were  the  Puritans 
of  the  Chui'ch  of  England,  countenanced  by  Archbishop  Grindal, 
Cecil,  and  Earl  Leicester.  The  penalty  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  exclusion  from  all  official  appointments ;  for 
denial  of  the  sovereign's  supremacy,  confiscation  in  the  first 
instance,  then  the  sentence  of  prsemunire,  and,  on  a  third 
offence,  the  sentence  of  treason.  The  use  of  the  Liturgy  of 
Edward  YI.  was  forced  upon  all  ministers,  under  Kke  penalties. 
James  II.  revived  this  court,  afier  its  suppression  by  the  Long 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.'s  time.  In  1686,  seven  commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  with  absolute  power  over  all  bishops 
and  clergy. 

CONVOCATION  is  a  species  of  clerical  parliament,  first 
held  in  1295.  It  is  summoned  with  every  pai'liament  by  writ 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  archbishop  of  each  province.  That  of 
York  has  but  one  house ;  that  of  Canterbury  has  two ,  the 
upper  consisting  of  bishops,  the  lower  of  deans,  archdeacons, 
proctors  for  the  chapter,  and  two  clerical  representatives  of 
each  diocese,  elected  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Till  the  time  of 
fienry  VIII.   it  granted  subsidies,   and  enacted  canons.     It 
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exercised  the  power  of  taxing  the  clergy  until  1664,  sinoe 
which  time  the  clergy  have  been  in  this  respect  on  the  mim 
footing  as  the  laity.  The  latter  power  ceased  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  ;  and  by  subsequent  decisions,  new  canons  are 
not  binding  on  the  laity.  Attempts  were  made  to  rerive  Con* 
vocation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  at  the  accession  of 
the  Hanoverians,  but  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  lower  house 
in  attacking;  the  upper,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  violent 
attacks  made  upon  Bishop  Hoadly,  for  his  advocacy  of  religioitt 
liberty,  in  the  second,  caused  a  termination  to  be  put  to  the 
sessions  in  1717;  after  which  time  till  the  reign  of  Yictom 
Convocation  never  sat  It  now  assembles  for  a  few  days  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session.  In  1870  it  undertook  the 
important  work  of  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  BiUe^ 
and  pro{K>sed  also  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

EPISCOPAL  SEES.— Before  the  Saxon  period  there  were 
thret;  episcojial  sees — London.  York,  an<l  Carleon  (St.  David's). 
Ethell>ert  created  Canterbury  the  arcliuitihopric  for  St  An- 
gustine  (GO 2;.  The  Archbishop  of  York  had  jurisdiction  in 
{Scotland  until  1470,  and  the  ArchbL&hop  of  Canterbnry  heU 
jurisdiction  over  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  until  1151.  Bishops 
were  made  barons  by  William  I.  (1072),  and  were  entitled  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  county  court ;  but  the  peerage 
having  since  become  personal,  instead  of  temtorial,  bishops  do 
not  rank  as  hereditary  peei-s. 

INVESTITURE  of  ARCHBISHOPS  and  BISHOPa- 
Archbish(>i>s  and  bishops  are  elected  by  the  chapter  of  the 
diocese,  under  licence  from  the  crown,  or  conge  iTelire,  in 
which  missive  the  prelate  is  nominated,  and  disregard  to  sach 
nomination  incurs  the  penalties  of  praemunire  {vide  Statutes). 
The  electeil  receive  from  the  king  a  nng  and  crozier,  as  symU^ 
of  their  office.  In  feudal  times  thoy  were  invested  as  vassals  of 
the  king,  on  doing  homage  for  the  temporalities  held,  and 
were  virtually  appointed  by  a  layman,  contrary  to  the  express 
declarations  of  Poj)e  Urban  II.  Henry  I.  cont^ded  with  Pope 
Paschall  II.  that  bishops  and  abbots  should  do  kim  homage  for 
their  temporalities,  while  the  spiritual  investiture  by  ring  and 
crozier  should  I'emain  with  the  Pope.  Anselm  had  previooalj 
refused  to  do  homage,  on  his  designation  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Pope  sustained  him,  by  a  threat  of  exoommn- 
nication  against  Henry.  Jn  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
clergy  were  frightened  into  submission  by  a  threat  of  pnemu* 
nire,  for  alLowing  the  authority  of  Wolsey,  as  Jt^apal  iegatet 
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contraiy  to  a  statute  of  Richard  II. — a  statute  which  had, 
however,  long  been  iuoperative.  The  last  instance  of  an  appli- 
cation to  Rome  for  Papal  bulls  occuiTed  in  the  caseof  Cranmer's 
elevation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  immediately  after  which, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (Henry  VIII.)  declai*ed  the  competency 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  to  assume  full  authoiity  in 
saboi-diuation  only  to  the  king. 

DEAN. — This  office  is  the  appointment  of  the  crown,  and  is 
generally  the  reward  of  literary  distinction.  The  emoluments 
are  large,  with  considerable  leisure.  A  dean  is  the  head  of  a 
chapter,  which  forms  a  bishop's  council,  composed  of  canons 
and  prebends.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  charge  of  cathediid 
services,  and  have  the  nominal  election  of  the  bLhop  of  their 
diocese. 

CLERGY. — There  are  also  archdeacons  and  parsons,  in- 
cluding rectors,  vicars,  or  perpetual  curates.  The  parson  or 
rector  enjoys  all  the  ecclesiastical  dues  of  the  parish — which 
are  sometimes  held  by  a  lay  appropriator  or  pati*on— onglnatiug 
with  the  appropriation  of  livings  by  Heniy  YIII.,  and  theii 
subsequent  bestowments  by  the  crown.  The  vicar  is  the  rector's 
substitute,  receives  a  fixed  salary,  and  is  in  fact  a  perpetual 
curate.  Under  the  Papacy  the  establishment  of  monachism 
created  the  distinction  between  regulars  and  seculars ;  the 
former  living  according  to  monastic  rule,  the  latter  being 
beneficed,  and  not  pledged  to  the  vows  of  an  order. 

BENEFIT  of  CLERGY.— The  clergy  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  Church  offices  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the 
penalties,  <fec.,  of  civil  tribunals.  They  were  tried  in  a  civil 
court,  but  if  convicted  were  handed  over  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  where  they  were  more  tenderly  dealt  with.  This  pri- 
vilege was  extended  to  all  who  could  read,  and  was  at  one  period 
allowed  to  all  persons  who  were  not  heretics,  infidels,  or  Jews. 
In  1274,  a  person  condemned  to  death  for  a  felony,  provided  he 
could  read,  was,  for  a  first  offence,  only  branded  on  the  hand. 
This  was  restricted  by  Henry  VIL,  abolished  by  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  case  of  great  crimes,  and  repealed  in  1827. 

SANCTUARY. — From  olden  time,  and  the  appointment  of 
cities  of  refuge,  churches  and  altars  have  been  a  sanctuary,  or 
place  of  safety  for  guilty  or  threatened  persons.  This  privilege 
of  protection  was  granted  to  cathedrals  generally,  and  to  all  who 
sojourned  within  the  close.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  the 
privilege  was  abused  by  persons  who  sheltei'ed  themselves  from 
justice  living  in  the  commission  of  repeated  cr\iii«ft\  >i^Ei^  ^o\^^ 
3  B. 
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Innocent  VIT.,  iswued  a  bull,  givinjor  povcr  to  the  civa  conrts 
to  seize  on  hucIi  ciimiitals.  The  >an.Luurie3  were  abolubed  iu 
the  rei^  of  Jame^  I. 

BENEFICE  nn.l  ADVOWSOy  —As  original Ij anderatood, 
benefices  were  probably  the  U'nevolenc«s  of  worshippen  cwt 
into  the  offertory ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  deigj  heW 
liind  by  a  feudal  tonure  of  spiritual  service,  si niiUir  to  that  of  the 
knights.  This  was  termed  a  benefice^  and  is  applied  to  all  Imngt, 
Hs  distinguished  from  dignities^  as  bishopricHy  deaneries,  ic 
Henry  VIII.  bestowed  livings  freely  on  his  fiavourites.  though 
bivmen,  or  they  passed,  in  many  instances,  into  the  hands  of  Uj 
pix)prietor8  by  sale,  with  the  monastic  estates  appropriated  bj 
the  State.  Advowton  is  the  right  of  presenting  to  a  Uvini^  and 
ib  exercised  by  the  patron,  whether  layman  or  clerk. 

TITHES  were  originally  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  pries 
or  bishop.  They  were  obligatory  among  the  Jews.  Aiigiutiod 
asked  and  obtained  tithes,  with  the  sanction  of  £thelbert  (60(.il, 
under  the  name  of  God's  fee.  Charlemagne  (779)  directed  tint 
they  should  be  applied  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  miin* 
tenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  repair  of  the  &bric.  Tithes  are  not 
noticed  in  English  law  till  the  Synod  of  786  a.d.,  when  tlwT 
were  insisted  upon  as  very  necessary  to  the  church.  Id  90(', 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  went  further,  and  affixed  a  penalty  upon 
the  defaulters  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Athelstan  (930).  1* 
is  doubtful  when  parishes  were  instituted ;  they  are  not  meu- 
tioned  in  any  law  earlier  than  970  (Edgar),  and  were  proliaUT 
similar  to  manors — the  lords  of  which  erected  churches,  voU 
required  their  tenants  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  of  sodi 
manors  or  parish  churches.  Innocent  III.,  about  1200,  wix>teto 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  directing  that  tithes  should  be 
paid  to  the  priest  of  the  parish  where  each  person  lived,  and  this 
epistle  became  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Tithes  were  levied 
us  a  tenth  part  of  annual  inci*ease  arising  from  products  of  labour 
or  labour  itself.  In  1836  a  Commutation  Act  passed,  by  whidi 
they  became  a  charge  like  rent  The  greater  tithes  are  sadi 
as  com,  hay,  and  wood ;  those  of  smaller  value  are  called  the 
lesser  tithes,  and  are  sometimes  claimed  by  a  vicar — thou^ 
a  rector  is  entitled  to  all  tithes. 

PETER'S  PENCR— In  725,  Ina  of  Wessex  firet  levied  i 
tax  of  one  penny  on  every  house,  as  Rom-feoh.  This  was  levied 
on  St  Peter's  Day,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  Saxoi 
college  at  Rome.  In  777  or  793,  it  was  confirmed  by  Oft  d 
"'      ia  to  provide  priests  for  En^and.    In  course  of  time,t]ie 
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Pope  claimed  this  tiibuie  as  a  right.  Ifc  was  prohibited  by 
Henry  II.;  but  we  fiud  it  in  force  until  the  period  of  the 
Reformation. 

ANNATES  and  QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.— These 
were  first  fruits,  so  called  from  am.nva^  a  year,  and  paid  to  the 
Pope.  They  were  equivalent  to  the  first  year's  profit  of  every 
bishopric,  and  subsequently  of  every  benefice.  They  were  first 
claimed  by  Clement  Y.,  306.  This  payment  continued  till 
1534,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  sovereign.  Queen  Anne 
established  a  fund  out  of  this  church  revenue  for  increasing  the 
value  of  poor  livings  (1703.) 

REGIUM  DONUM  (1723)  was  an  annual  grant  of  public 
money,  nominally  from  the  king's  purse,  made  principally  to 
Presbyterians  and  Unitarians,  and  such  other  dissenting 
ministers  as  did  not  object  to  State  pay.  It  ceased  with  the 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  Maynooth  College 
(1869.) 

THE  BIBLE.— The  Psalms  were  first  translated  into  Saxon 
by  Bishop  Adhelm  (706) ;  the  Gospels,  by  Bishop  Egbert  (721) ; 
and  the  whole  Bible,  by  Bede,  in  the  same  century.  As  early 
as  925,  Athelstan  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into 
Saxon,  and  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  every  church.  So  precious 
were  these  Bibles  that  they  were  strongly  bound  in  oaken 
boards,  with  metal  hinges  and  clasps,  and  were  secured  to  the 
reading  desks  by  chains.  The  first  English  translation  was  that 
of  Wycliffe  (1360  or  1380),  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Jerome 
(405).  Henry  YIII.  (1535)  caused  the  entire  Scriptures  to  be 
ti-auslated  by  Coverdale.  This  copy  -^as  printed  in  the  old 
German  black  letter,  by  Caxton,  and  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in 
the  choir  of  eveiy  church,  that  all  men  might  read  it  The 
present  version  is  the  authorized  translation,  made  under 
James  I.  He  engaged  forty-^ight  divines  to  produce  it.  The 
ti*anslation,  begun  1604,  is  said  to  have  occupied  about  three 
years ;  but  it  was  not  printed  until  1611,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  Boman  type.  The  division  of  the  Bible  books  into  chapters 
is  variously  attributed  to  Lanfranc,  Laugton,  and  the  Cardinal 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro  (about  1250.)  The  division  of  verses 
was  introduced  by  Stephens,  a  printer  (1551.)  The  Bible 
Society,  established  in  1804,  had  in  1870  circulated  between 
53,000,000  and  54,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  various 
languages.  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1870  for  the 
revision  of  the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  It  held  its 
sessions  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbeyi 
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aod  consisted  of  the  learned  of  all  flections  of  the  Protettaot 
church. 

MISSAL  contains  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  mm 
Formerly  the  monks  employed  themselves  in  the  iUaoiintitioii 
of  tho  manuscript  missal. 

LITURGY  (a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  woi^  liud 
ergon,  prayers  and  work). — The  Protestant  Litar^Qr  and  Cate> 
chism  were  composed  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London  (1547-8), 
in    place   of   the   mass-book.       A    new  communion    service 
was  composed,  but  the  council  did  not  interfere  with  anricukr 
confession,  and   the  mass  was  translated   into   English.    In 
1550  the  Liturgy  was    puiged  of  its  objectionable  Raniii^ 
traditions,  and  in  1552,  appeared  the  second  edition  of  Edward 
YI.'s  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  re-edited  by  tb« 
8avoy  Conference,  16Gl,when  EpLscopaliana  and  Pnritans  (ie« 
Puritans)  met  to  discuss  the  objections  to  conformity  with  tiit 
Establishment.     Elizabeth,  by  the  High  Court  of  Commissioii, 
enforced  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisno- 
roent  for  life.     Charles  L,  of  bis  own  authority  (1637-1638)^ 
imposed  the  Liturgy  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Soollan^ 
though  not  its  recognised  or  legal  head.     The  whole  people  torn 
in  open  rebellion,  and  swore  by  the  Covenant  to  oppoes  sU 
Popery.     The  Liturgy  was  abolished  by  Parliament,  and  tbi 
Directory  appointed  in  its  stead  (1 644).    (See  Covenanters).  A 
general  revision  took  place  at  the  Restoration ;  and  a  final  le* 
vision  and  modification  of  the  services  were  demanded  in  1870L 

ARTICLES.— In  1539,  Henry  VIIL  published  the  "Stitote 
of  Six  Articles,"  which  the  orthodox  were  to  accept  (See 
Statutes).  In  1551,  forty-two  articles  were  prepared  by  Cramner, 
subsequently  reduced  to  thirty-nine  by  Elisabeth,  1563,  sod 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  1571. 

RUBRIC  commonly  signifies  the  directions  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ;  so  called  under  canon  law,  because  written  in 
red  letters.  In  1547,  the  Protector,  Somerset  (imd«r  Edwtrd 
VI.),  Rusi>ended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishopa,  and  appointed! 
visitation  of  the  diocese««,  to  correct  all  irregnlarittea  TIm 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  monks,  were  restricted  m  the  dunce 
of  subjects  for  preaching ;  and  twelve  homilies  were  pnbli^lied 
for  them  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley. 

HOMILIES  and  PSALMS— This  Book  of  Homilies  m 
published  by  Cramner  and  Ridley  (1547).  Another  was  eon- 
piled  by  Convocation  (1563),  avowedly  for  the  nae  of  cletgyiuc* 
finable  to  compose  their  own  sermons.    The  dei^  were  hcsatii 
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to  preach  in  their  own  parish  churches  only.  The  Ptolms  were 
translated  into  verse  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  in  1562,  and 
by  Tate  and  Brady  in  1698. 

SUPREMACY. — Papal  supremacy  was  a  device  of  ajk 
1 140,  when  the  decretals  of  the  fictitious  Isidore  were  first  pro- 
duced, and  declared  canon  law.  When  the  entire  separation  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome  took  place 
(1535),  the  sovereign  (Heniy  VIII.)  was  substituted  for  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church  in  England^  and  the  Papal  bull 
for  episcopal  consecration  ceased  to  be  requisite.  Bishop  Fisher, 
Sir  I'homas  More,  and  others  suffered  death,  for  reliising  to 
acknowledge  the  king*s  supremacy.  Secretary  Cromwell  was 
appointed  Yicar-General,  and  acted  in  every  respect  as  head  of 
the  Church.  He  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  tiunslated,  the  Litany 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue  (1545),  and  English 
prayers  to  be  substituted  for  the  breviary. 

CELIBACY  {Gcdeba,  an  unmarried  person.) — ^The  Bishops 
of  Rome  were  first  required  to  live  unmarried  in  the  year  692. 
The  rule  was  strenuously  opposed  in  England,  958-978.  Gr^ory 
YII.  enforced  it  upon  all  clergy  1073-85,  and  Edward  VL 
abolished  the  custom  in  England,  1547.  The  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  render  the  clergy  more  completely  sub- 
servient to  their  order,  and  alien  to  social  and  domestic 
interests,  as  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Papacy. 

INTERDICT  is  an  act  of  the  Papal  Church,  suspending  all 
clerical  offices,  closing  the  churches,  refusing  marriage,  bap- 
tism, buiial,  ^,  though  permitting  the  baptism  of  infants  and 
exti-eme  unction  for  dying  penitents.  The  year  1170  presents 
the  first  instance  of  such  a  sentence,  in  the  contention  of  Henry 
11.  and  Pope  Alexander  respecting  Thomas  a  Becket  The 
next  instance  was  in  1208,  when  the  Pope  contended  with 
John  for  the  right  of  investiture,  and  offered  the  crown  to 
Philip  11.  of  France.  This  interdict  lasted  six  years.  The  third 
instance  is  1535,  during  the  struggle  of  Henry  YIIL  with  the 
Papacy,  respecting  his  repeated  divorces,  ^  Pope  Sixtus  Y. 
published  a  crusade  against  Elizabeth  in  1588. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  differs  from  interdict,  in  being  a 
more  personal  sentence.  It  was  practised  by  the  Druids,  as  the 
exti-eme  penalty  of  their  discipline.  As  known  to  the  Church 
of  England,  Papal  and  Protestant,  it  consists  of  two  portions. 
Tlie  lesser  sentence  deprived  the  offender  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  and  was  inflicted  for  breaches  of  discipline,  non- 
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pftjment  of  dnes  or  penalties,  and  interooorse  with  ezcoiuBU- 
nicated  penions. 

The  greater  sentence  debarred    a  person    fitMn  flntwri"g  i 
church  or  having    any  interooorse    with    his   fi^owL     fi« 
was  banished  from  society  as  a  leper  ;  none  might  minister  to 
his  necessities,  give  him  shelter,  or  converse  with  him.    Bj 
common  law,  now,  as  formerly,    the  ezeommanicated  is  sb 
alien  and  outlaw ;  he  can  hold  no  property,  obtain  no  redns 
for  injuries,  and  his  life  is  nothing  accounted  of,  should  snj 
choose  to  slay  hioL     Copies  of  the  sentence  were  soit  tht 
round  of  the  churches,  that  the  culprit  might  be  nniv^sdlf 
execrated  and  shunned.      In  olden  time    the  imntenfte  vn 
accompanied  by  mysteiious  ceremonies  with   bell,  book,  sad 
candle,  intended  to  render  the  service  more  impreasive.    Tbi 
burning  of  the  candle  is  said  to  have   measiued  the  spsee 
allowed  for  repentance ;  with  the  extinction  of  the  li^t  all 
hope  passed.     The  offender  was  then  cut  off  from  the  Choid 
militant  and  triumphant,  and  consigned  to   everlasting  pa** 
dition.     If,  after  forty  days*  proclamation  of  sentence  he  did  not 
submit,  notice  was  given  to  the  Court  of  Chanoeiyy  and  a  vrit 
was  issued  to  the  sheriff  for  his  imprisonment  until  he  sbodd 
make  his  peace  with  the  Church,  and  obtain  a  ooonter  writ 
from  the  court  for  his  release.     Kings  and  princes  wereezooai* 
municated  by  anathema.      Their  subjects  were  released  froa 
their  allegiance,    and  were  held  praiseworthy,    rather  tkn 
guilty,  for  conspiring  against  their  lives.     In  England,  Jobs, 
Henry  YIIL,  and  Elizabeth    all  suffered   ezcommunicstioiL 
Heresy,  adultery,  incest,  murder,  and  simony  were  the  principil 
offences  incurring  this  sentence. 

MYSTERIES.— The  Papal  Church,  which  adi^ted  heatha 
temples  and  idob  to  the  purposes  of  its  worship  by  the  cos- 
mony  of  consecration,  converted  also  their  religions  draott 
into  mirctcle-plaf/s  or  mysteries.  These  were  representatiaBt 
of  Scripture  scenes,  and  of  striking  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  The  earliest  recorded  is  a  drsms  hj 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  In  the  time  i 
Henry  II.  (1154),  the  Chester  and  Coventry  Mysteries  were 
already  fiunous ;  and  London  and  other  towns  had  representa- 
tions of  miracles  and  holy  plays  from  Scripture  and  the  liveR  of 
martyrs,  performed  by  monks.  They  usually  occurred  in  tie 
convents,  under  the  direction  of  the  abbots,  and  were  delivered 
in  the  monastic  Latin  of  the  day.  These  plays  continued  a> 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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MONASTERIES,  CONVENTS,  &c.*— The  most  famous 
order  of  mouKd  is  the  Benedictine,  instituted  by  St  Benedict^ 
529,  and  introduced  into  England  by  St.  Augustine,  596.  King 
Alfred  erected  a  monastery  at  Althelney,  the  fort  whence  he  fell 
upon  tlio  Danes  and  conquered  theui.  Eadbald  erected  a  con- 
vent for  nups,  at  Folkestone,  G30.  Edgar  (957-975)  built  as 
many  as  fifty,  under  Dunstan,  and  decreed  that  all  married 
priests  should  henceforth  be  replaced  by  monks  (964),  after 
which  time  these  houses  spread  rapidly.  Originally  they  were 
asylums,  in  time  of  war,  for  women  and  children,  and  at  all 
times,  places  of  relief  for  the  waytarer  and  the  poor.  The 
monks  took  charge  of  the  education  of  children  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  employed  themselves  in  copying  and  illuminating 
missals  and  other  works.  Our  earliest  historical  records  are 
cliiefly  their  production.  In  the  intense  ignorance  of  early 
times,  they  transacted  much  of  the  private  family  business  of 
the  people,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  their  physicians.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  the  absolute  power  they  thus  wielded  ov«r 
the  people,  and  that  their  temptations  for  its  abuse  were  inordi- 
nate. Their  enormous  accumulations  of  wealth  early  attracted 
the  Danes  ;  and  in  later  times  it  was  found  necessary  to  deprive 
the  monks  of  the  estates  which  they  had  procured  by  gift  and 
legacy  at  death;  since  all  the  real  estate  of  the  kingdom  seemed 
gradually  to  be  passing  into  their  hands.  (See  Mortmain  and 
other  Acts).  Henry  V.  suppressed  110  monasteries  and  priories 
(1414).  Henry  VIII.,  in  1525,  suppressed  many  of  the  smaller 
houses,  to  endow  the  colleges  of  Wolsey,  at  Ipswich  and 
Oxford.  The  rest  were  abolished  1539.  They  contained  about 
47,000  persons.  These  institutions  have  been  condemned  and 
suppressed  at  various  times,  in  all  Koman  Catholic  countries,  as 
incompatible  with  morality  and  the  duties  of  social  life. 

THE  BLACK  BOOK.  (1536.)— Thomas  Cromwell,  Seci-e- 
tary  of  State  and  Vicar-General,  under  Henry  VIII.,  was 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  monas- 
teries (1535).  That  report  gave  such  a  picture  of  their  licen- 
tiousness that  it  was  called  the  Black  Book,  The  worst  of  the 
monasteries  were  forthwith  suppressed,  numbering  376,  which 
yielded  £32,000  a  year,  besides  their  goods,  amounting  to 
.£1 00,000  more.  Soon  269  others  followed,  with  sevei*al  hospitab 
and  colleges  managed  by  them.  The  entire  revenue  thus  falling 
by  sequestration  to  the  crown,  was  from  £130,000  to  £160,000 

*  Abbeys  were  monasteries  for  men  or  women. 
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a  year.  The  monkish  Pjstem  of  almagiTuig  had  created  t  Iii^ 
arooant  of  pauperisTD,  and  ica  dLscontinoajice  caused  great  dii- 
content  Already,  in  153o,  parish  ooUectioiia  had  been  oidocd, 
which  at  first  were  voluntary  (see  Poor  Law),  buc  in  EIi» 
>ieth*ii  time  were  made  compulsory  (1601.) 

ROMANISTS  — Fmm  the  tim"e  of  Aognstine  and  hia  frilow- 
mLisionariea  the  Papal  institutions  took  root  in  England,  and 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  coantrv.     The  polidco- 
religious  reformation  of  Henry  VIIL   gradiiaily  deprireii  thii 
church  of  the  pre-eminence  it  had  enjoyed  tor  nine-and  a>half  cen- 
turies.  Froiu  I  C'J  I  - 1 5?2i),  Papists  were  excludeti  fj-om  Parliamnt, 
as  subjects  rather  of  the  Pope  tlian  of  an  English  sovereign,  vnee 
they  owe  ix»litical  allegiince  primarily  to  the    Hon  riff     On  d» 
same  ground  they  were  excluded  from  corporate  offices,  fitn 
the  army  and  navy,  the  medical  profession,  «fcc       In  1  "03,  rhtf 
were  not  allowed  the  fi-eo  disposal  of  their   landed  prnpertr'; 
they  nii^jht  not  bury  their  doad.  except  in  Protestant  cfaor^ 
yards  (1007);  and  their  religious  processiona  were  fiirbiddeo.   la 
1«S01,  the  querttion  of  "  the  Catholic  Emancipation  *'  was  mooced. 
George  III.  declared  that  such  restoration  of  their  liberties  vai 
inconsistent  with   his  o^ronation  oath.     In   1S07,  a  Bill  «is 
intnxiuced,  admitting  Papists  into  the  army  and  navy,  is  a 
Ireland,  where  all  offices  were  open  but  that  of  commander-itt- 
chief.     The  ministry  was  dismissed,  and  ParlLiment  dissolved. 

In  1>^24,  0*ConnelI  began  his  agitation  bj  the  tbrmation  of  the 
"Catholic  Association,"  ai»d  in  1825,  a  **  Relief  Bill ''  was  brou^ 
in,  but  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  In  1829,  after  the  reprtl 
uf  the  Test  anil  Cor^ionition  Acts,  "the  Emancipation  Bill'* 
wxs  forced  through  the  House,  and  0*Connell  demanding  lo 
take  his  seat  as  meuiber  for  Clare,  Peel,  who  had  alvays 
opposed  the  "  emancipation,"  now  consented  to  it,  through  teir 
of  civil  war  with  Ireland,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  1830.  la 
ISoO,  a  Papal  bull  re-estabUshed  the  Roman  hierarchy  ia 
England,  and  the  indignation  excited  called  forth  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,"  to  render  such  aasumpti'in  illegaL  Tfa^ 
was  followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  prohibiting  religioiu 
processions,  or  the  public  appearance  of  priests  in  any  other 
than  their  ordinary  dress. 


DATB  AT  WHICH  THB  lOLI/iwnrO  CXRZ1I05IYS,  XTT., 

PaACTlSED,   OS  I5ST1TCTID  AS  AHTICLIS  OF  FAITB. 

A.D. 
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A.1>. 

•  12U0 


DispenRations       •        • 
The  iNQuiRiTroN  •        •  1204 

Auricular  Confession  .  .1215 
Elevation  of  the  host,  or  wafer  1 222 
Bowing  at  name  of  Christ  .  1275 
Feast  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion appointed  .  .  .  1389 
Cup  denied  to  the  Laity  •  1453 
Immaculate   Conception    an 

article  of  faith  .        .        .  1854 
Personal  Infallibility  of  Pope  1870 


A.D. 

Invocation  of  the  Virgin  and 

of  the  saiuts      .        .        •  594 

Papal  usurpation .        .        •  607 

Celibacy  of  bishops  only       .  692 

Elissing  the  Pope  s  toe  •        •  709 

Image  worship     .        •        •  715 

Canonization  of  saints  •        •  793 

The  Baptism  of  bells    .        •  1000 

TransuDstantiation       •        .  1000 

Celibacy  of  Clergy       1073  k  1095 

Indulgences          .        .        .  1190 

JESUITS. — A  military  organization  of  Romanists,  under  a 
general  whose  government  is  absolute.  It  was  established  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1534,  a  retired  soldier,  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  "  the  Blessed  Vii^n."  He  procured  the  concurrence  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  in  1546,  by  laying  down  a  stringent  rule  of  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  Papacy.  The  aim  of  his  followers  has 
lieen  silently  to  influence  the  events  of  their  time,  by  any  means 
in  their  power,  even  by  murder,  if  necessary,  alleging  that  'Hhe 
end  sanctifies  the  means,"  and  the  end  proposed  is  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  and  its  universal  dominion 
in  matters  political  as  well  as  religious.  As  relates  to  England, 
tbey  appeared  in  the  plots  for  dethroning  Elizabeth  in  favour 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  Papist,  whom  they  used  as  their 
instrument  against  Protestantism.  In  1570,  they  procured  from 
Pius  V.  a  bull,  excommunicating  Elizabeth,  which  Felton 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  at  the  cost 
of  his  life.  In  1584,  they  were  formally  expelled  the  kingdom, 
together  with  all  Popish  priests,  and  Popery  was  supprc&sed  by 
Act  of  Parliament^  1584.  In  1585,  however,  the  Jesuit  Parry 
was  executed  for  attempting  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  fraternity  murdered  the  Protestant 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  1586,  the  Jesuit  English  college  at 
Bheims  projected  the  Babington  conspiracy,  which  was  betrayed 
to  Walsingham  by  one  of  their  number.  Again  they  appeared  iu 
the  diabolical  gunpowder  plot,  aiming  at  the  wholesale  destnic- 
tion  of  King  James  I.  and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  (1605.)  They  have  been  many  times  expelled  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  but  their  peifect  organization  and 
tact  have  baffled  all  legislation  and  police.  Their  vigour  and 
resources  have  given  new  life  to  the  Papacy,  and  they  have 
become  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  church  which 
condemned  them  (1772),  that  ]>ope8  at  their  dictation  have 
inaugurated    the    distinctive   woi-sljip    of   the    Virgin,    "the 
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Mother  of  Got!,"  or  the  jHrsonal  In/aUUnltiv  of  the  Suverfkn 
Pontiff.  ^ 

CHIVALRY.— An  institution   usnally    attributed  to  the 
age  of  Charlemagne  (ninth  century)  ;  but  it  ia  evidently  of  nrach 
earlier  growth,  for  it  existed  not  only  in  spirit  but  in  form  in 
the  sixth  century,  under  Arthur,  the  Pendragon  of  Wales.     The 
term  is  derived  from  chevalier^  a  cavalier,  or  mounted  soldier, 
and  whencesoever  the  institution  R])rang,   it   was   one  of  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  any  age.     It  offered  protection  against 
the  oppressiveness  of  feudal  institutions  and  the  power  of  gnat 
lords ;  it  furnished  an  active  field  for  the  fieiy  paadons  of  the 
devout  who  were  not  inclined  to  the  cloister  ;    it  gave  pio- 
minence  in  a  military  age  to  Christian  profession,  exemjilifying 
its  ))ower  to  humanise  man,  to  create  generous  sentiments  of 
forbearance,  self-denial,  and  pleasure  in  tlie  service  of  othen; 
it  itu<isted  on  respect  to  pei^sons  and  proi)erty,  without  finvoar  to 
rank  and  wealth  ;  it  cherished  and  defended  the  |mrity  and 
dignity  of  female  character,  and   taught  the   courtesies  and 
refinements  of  good  breeding  ;  it  softened  the  asperities  of  war, 
exalting  humanity  to  an  equality  with  courage  ;  it  made  honour 
the  criterion  of  worth ;  it  scorned  the  vices  of  cowardice,  and 
rejoiced  to  give  and  accept  the  parole  dlionneur^  as  better  than 
a  rich  man  s  bond     Beside  this,  knowledge,  hitherto  shrouded 
in  the  monastery  or  convent,  burst  its  bonds,  and  circulated 
freely  amongst  the  nationalities  of  which  chivalry  was  co&h 
posed.      A    multitude  of  chroniclers,  the   historians  of  early 
times,  arose,  with  minstrels,  baitis,  and  troubadours,  to  tell  in 
book  and  song  of  the  virtue  of  women  and  the  valour  of  men, 
and  of  many  treasures  of  learning  and  science  befora  unknown. 

The  Noviciate  was  passed  in  the  duties  of  page  at  the  court 
or  castle  of  some  noble  baron,  where  a  youth  attended  chieflr 
on  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  assigned,  when  at  table,  the  chase, 
Cft  the  camp.  Here  he  received  his  education,  in  observing  and 
imitating  the  courtly  bearing  and  speech  of  high  life,  and  in 
perfecting  himself  in  all  manly  and  n:artial  exercises. 

The  Squire  — The  page  develo])ed  into  the  squire,  a  name 
derived  fix>m  e«ru,  a  shield,  he  being  an  armour-bearer  or  attend* 
ant  on  a  lord,  as  previously  he  had  been  on  the  lady.  It  was 
his  duty  to  act  the  |>art  of  a  valet  de  chambre  and  aicle  de  onrnp- 

Investiture  of  Knighthood. — It  was  not  every  esquire  who 
chose  to  proffer  himself  for  knighthood ;  but  those  who  did, 
submitted  to  a  ceremonial  which  was  impressively  solemn.  It 
consisted  of  the  bath|  robing,  vigils  during  a  whole  night  in  a 
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church,  confession,  communion,  and  the  accolade,  or  striking 
with  the  flat  of  the  swoixl  thrice,  in  token  of  his  knightly  office. 
The  knight  was  then  arrayed  in  the  full  panoply  of  his  rank  f 
the  oath  of  loyalty  to  God,  the  king,  and  the  ladies,  was  admin- 
istered ;  his  helmet  and  horse  were  brought  into  the  church ; 
and,  fully  equipped,  he  careered  round  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  scdlied  forth  into  the  world.  The  pomp,  cir- 
cumstance, and  attendant  advantages  of  such  a  profession  of 
arms  might  well  tempt  many  who  were  not  actuated  by  any 
loftier  considerations ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  all  institutions, 
even  with  Christianity  itself. 

Knights  of  the  Bound  TM-e. — An  institution  of  Prince 
Arthur  (died  542),  the  sovereign  of  the  Silures,  or  Welsh. 
They  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  no  preeminence  among 
themselves,  and  to  have  rallied  around  Arthur  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry,  devoted  to  the  purest  and  noblest  services 
they  might  be  able  to  render  to  mankind. 

Knights  Tbmplars^  etc. — Several  orders  of  knights  were 
founded  in  connection  with  the  struggle  for  the  posscRsion 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  also  called  Hospital- 
lers, Knights  of  Jeinisalem,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Malta,  were 
established  in  1099.  They  erected  and  kept  a  hospice  for  2,000 
poor  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem.  When  driven  from  the  Holy  Land 
they  conquered  Rhodes,  and  i*etained  possession  of  it  until  1522  ; 
Malta  was  then  ofifered  them  by  Charles  Y.  (1530).  The  order 
was  suppressed  in  England  in  1540.  The  Templars  settled  in 
London,  1185,  where  they  occupied  the  Temple  Buildings,  by 
Temple  Bar.  They  exercised  gveat  influence  in  Europe  for 
nearly  six  centuries,  having  been  originally  organised  for  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem  by  Baldwin  II.,  it^  king.  They  were  the 
treasurers  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  Their  great 
wealth,  however,  excited  the  cupidity  of  enemies.  They  were 
abolished  for  Mahometan  tendencies,  by  Pope  Clement  V., 
and  cruelly  persecuted  throughout  Europe  (1312,  Edward  II.) 
(See  Tournaments,  Sec.  III.) 

CRUSADES. — These  were  armed  expeditions,  set  on  foot  by 
the  Church,  to  rescue  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  Saracen  followers  of  Mahomet.  Peter  Gautier,  styled  the 
Hermit,  a  French  officer,  who  had  been  a  pilgrim  (1094),  first 
roused  the  indignation  of  Europe  by  accounts  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  pilgrims  were  subjected.  Pope  Urban  11.  (1095) 
inaugurated  the  Crusades,  and  the  Council  of  Clermont  charged 
Peter  to  summon  the  nations  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross. 
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Princes  and  peoples  were  exhorted  to  sell  their  poaDcaciona»  uid 
Lasten  to  the  East,  with  assurances  of  salvation  as  their  rewaid. 
liobert  of  Norinandv  mortgai^ed  his  dukedom  for  i^,000  or 
£7,000  to  WUliani  II.  of  England.  300,000  crusaders,  so 
named  from  the  ci'oss  they  wore,  were  mustered  for  the  first  ex- 
] sedition.  In  the  third  crusade,  Richard  L  sold  the  vassalage  oi 
Scotland,  and  extorted  money  from  his  subjects,  particularly  the 
Jews,  to  ei[uip  an  armament.  The  Mahometans  were  brayely 
and  skilfully  led  by  Saladin.  The  last  English  prince  who 
took  part  in  the  crusades  was  Edward  I.,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Such  was  the  fervour  excited  through  Germany  by  the 
tales  of  the  crusaders  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  childreii 
flocktnl  after  their  fathers  (1204).  They  were  cmelly  betrayed 
by  merchants,  who,  promising  to  convey  them  to  Palestine, 
sliipped  them  off  to  slavery  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that 
alxiut  2,000,000  Europeans  perished  in  these  warn.  The  in- 
direct benefits  were — a  spirit  of  chivalry  diffused  through 
Euro)>e  in  connection  with  religion;  the  establishment  of  a 
oonimuTiity  of  interest  which  drew  nations  together;  and  an 
acquaintance  with  other  lands  and  peoples,  which  introduced 
umiiy  iuipix»vements. 

LIST  OF  CRUSADIS.      LKADBR8  AND  BXSULTS. 

I.   10%-9.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Peter  Gaatier,  ''the  Hennit" 
Jerusalem  captured.     Godfrey  made  king. 
II.  1146*87.    Conrad  II.   (Emperor),   St  Bernard,  and  Louis  VIL 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Turks. 

III.  USS-dO.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  II.,  and  Richard  L    No 

result 

IV.  1195-7.  Henry  VI.  (Emperor),  carried  on  till  his  death. 

V.  11981203.  Innocent  III.  proclaimed.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanderti 
took  Constantinople. 
VI.  121G-29.  Frederick    II.   (Emperor),  held  Jerusalem   ten    yesis. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  risited  Palestine. 
VI  r.  1248-50.  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  captured,  and  liberated  on  tan- 
mm  ;  truce  of  ten  years. 
VIIL  1270-1291.  St.  Louis  and  Prince  Edward  (Edward    L),  accom- 
jtanied  by  Eleanor,  his  queen.     Acre  taken  by  the  Turks,  an  I 
Crusaders  driven  out  of  Syria. 

PILGRIMAGES.— These  were  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
Home,  as  ])euauces,  or  they  were  reckoned  as  mentorioua  acta^ 
which  entitled  the  performers  to  forgiveness  of  particular  sins, 
or  furiued  a  treasury  of  grace,  called  works  of  sui>ererogatioD. 
Vhe  earlieat  recorded  pilgrimage  is  that  of  the  Empress 
"  She  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and, 

,  professed  Christianity,  and  started  ou  a  pilgrimage 
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to  the  Holy  Land,  326.  There  she  reverently  built  a  hhrine 
for  the  holy  sepulchre.  In  our  own  country,  the  Canterbury^ 
shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  was  the  most  renowned.  To  this 
Henry  II.  performed  a  pilgrimage,  barefooted,  to  atone  for 
Backet's  death.  The  wealth  accumulated  by  offerings  there  was 
so  enoi-mous  as  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  Henry  V  III.,  who  plun- 
dered the  shrine  (1538).  One  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  are 
said  to  have  been  present  there  at  one  time. 

HUGUENOTa— The  Pi-otesUnte  of  France.  The  name  is 
support  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  term  Eidgenoaaen,  meaning 
Covenanters.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  and  Admiral  Coligny 
iiiarHhalled  them,  in  resistance  to  their  persecutors,  and  they 
obtained  the  sjrmpathy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell.  The 
civil  war  commenced  with  the  massacre  of  Vassy  (1562),  and 
continued  till  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598),  by  which  Henry  IV. 
granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  A  dreadful  and 
treacherous  massacre  of  Huguenots  was  perpetrated  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (1572),  duiing  a  ti'uce,  with  the  full  sanction 
of  the  French  court,  for  their  extermination;  but  there  survived 
18,000  men,  who  took  possession  of  Rochelle,  and  held  it  for 
some  time  against  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Charles  I.  was  accused 
of  seeking  to  betray  them  in  Kochelle.  At  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  (1685)  by  Louis  XIV.,  several  thousands  of  Protestants 
took  refuge  in  England,  establishing  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
Spitalfields,  and  crystal  glasses  and  jewellery  in  Soho  and  St. 
Giles's — arts  but  little  understood  in  England  at  that  day. 

LOLLARDS. — A  tenn  of  contempt,  applied  to  the  followers 
of  WycliflTe.  It  was  pn»bably  derived  from  a  heretic,  Waiter 
Lollard,  burnt  at  Cologne,  1322.  Some  derive  the  name  from 
lolUn,  to  sing,  in  reference  to  their  love  of  psalm-singing. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  one  of  them,  and  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  John  of  Gaunt  (Duke  of  Lancaster),  Cecil,  and 
Leicester.  In  1401  they  were  pi'oscribed;  Sir  William  Sawtree,  a 
parish  priest,  was  burnt;  and  many  suffered  martyrdom  in  1414. 
They  wei-e  denounced  to  Henry  V.  by  the  Romish  party,  as 
being  so  numerous  as  "to  endanger  the  Church  and  civil 
authority."  Lord  Cobham  was  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men  in  St  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  with  intent  to  get  forcible 
possession  of  the  king.  He  was  condemned  by  the  primate  and 
bishops  to  be  burnt.  Alx)ut  100  Lollards  were  discovered  in 
that  district,  but  i>erfectly  inoffensive.  Cobham  escaped,  but 
was  subsequently  captured  in  Wales,  and  burnt  alive,  suspended 
from  the  gallows. 

RECUSANTS.     (1593.)— This  -»i«  a  term  applied  to 
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wbo  refused  to  acknowleilge  the  ecclesiaHticHl  8upreraacy  of  tlie 
sovereifTii^  and  who  absented  themselves  from  the  Church  esU- 
Hished  by  law.  Elizabeth  caused  her  servile  |»Hrliament(1590] 
to  declare  that  all  recusants  were  ^lilty  of  felony.  Charlttc  L 
c()in|>ouiided  with  thein,  granting  them  liberty  of  abflence^  oa 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Romanists  were  trtsated  m 
recusants,  equally  with  other  Nonconform Lsts. 

PURITANS. — Originally  they  were  a  religions  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     They  were  so 
called  (1564)  from  their  desire  to  free  the  Church  froai  Popish 
ceremonies  and  vestments.     Their  tenets  were  set  i'urth  in  the 
iSuvov  and  Hampton  Court  Conferences.    The  Puritans  became 
a  pulitical  party  by  their  advocacy  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious 
liberty ;  and  consequently  offended  the  absolutist  notions  of 
the  Queen  ;  but  they  wei*e  favoured  by  her  minuiteni,  Cecil  and 
Leicester.     Tiiei*e  was  a  third  distinction  among  Puritans^  of 
those  who  held  to  the  reform  doctrines  of  Calvin.     James  L 
viiis  a  zealous  Calvinist  at  his  accession,  but  subsequently  he 
prumotird  prelates  who  were  thorough  Arminians,  and  preached 
in  favour  of  the  passive  ol)edience  of  subjects  to  their  sovereigD& 
(-harles  I.  i)rovoked  the  Puritans,  by  the  renewal  of  James  I.'s 
license  for  sports  on  Sunday,  which  he  oixiered  to  be  read  pub- 
licly after  service.     Many  of  the  Puritan  party  suffered  depri- 
vation of  their  livings,  for  their  refusal     The  revival,  also,  uf 
such  Church  festivals  as  wakes,  church-ales,  and  bride-ales  gave 
great  umbrnge  to  this  |Mirty,  as  sources  of  popular  iuimoralitiea 
Book  of  Sports.    (1618.)  — James  I.  caused  to  be  published  and 
read  in  the  pulpits  a  declaration  "concerning  lawful  sports  to 
be  used  "  on  Sundays  after  evening  prayers.     Charles  L  re- 
issued the  same,  1633.     The  book  caused  great  offence  to  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  Church,  and  it  was  eventually  ordered  to 
be  burnt ;  and  the  sports  weiv  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
COVENANTERS  owed  their  name  to  a  solemn  protest  d 
the  Scotch  against  the  Popery  of  the  Church,  pledging  those 
who  signed  it  to  resdst  all  innovations,  and  to  defend  each  oth^r 
(1638).     With  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  a  genenvl  assemblj 
was  convoked,    which  stmi^htway  alx>]ished   Episcopacy,  the 
Court  of    High   Commission,  the  Canons,   and    the   Litnrgjr. 
Charles  I.  determined  to  coerce  the  Scotch,  but  was  ultimately 
glad  to  make  terms  with  them,  by  paying  a  weekly  subsidy,  to 
^■M^w  from  tlie   North   of  England.      The   English   Pai^ 
^Mt  also  sided  with  the  Scotch,  and  recognised  the  Covenant 
"^      ftL    Aftei*  the  Savoy  Conference,  Chaiies  II.  caused  the 
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Covenant  and  many  documents  of  the  same  period  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman  (1661).  A  few  yeai*s  later,  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  by  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
(1679),  evoked  such  indignation  and  severity,  that  the  Scotch 
were  driven  to  revolt.  Their  success  was,  however,  of  short 
duration,  and  their  sufferings  were  terrible.  From  this  time 
the  Covenanters  lost  ground,  and  were  in  bad  repute. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE.  (1604.)— The  Puri- 
tans were  still  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  but 
they  were  a  source  of  constant  trouble,  by  their  opposition  to 
the  receivod  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church.  They  were 
accordingly  invited  to  Hampton  Court  by  the  king,  who  hoped 
to  effect  a  compromise.  They  declared  that  the  Liturgy  was 
Popish,  that  the  clergy  should  be  true  pastors,  and  that  Church 
government  should  be  efficient.  They  protested  against  the 
use  of  the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  kneeling  at  com- 
iininion,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Chribt  in  the  creed,  the  use  of 
the  liug  in  marriage,  baptism  administered  by  women,  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  lessons.  The  only  result 
wa»,  a  few  modifications  in  the  Liturgy. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  and  DIRECTORY  of 
WORSHIP.  (1643.) — An  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
altered  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  substituted  a  new  direc- 
tory of  woi-shii)  for  the  Liturgy,  giving  liberty  in  prayer  and 
preaching,  demanded  by  the  Puritans.  The  Parliament  required 
tliat  Charles  I.  should  accept  this  directory,  together  with  the 
Covenant  abolishing  Episcopacy.  Episcopacy  was  abolished 
from  1643-1660,  when  Clarendon,  the  uiinister  of  Charles  XL, 
re-established  Episcopacy,  the  Litui'gy,  and  the  ejected  clergy. 

PRESBYTEUIANS.  —  A  religious  party,  governed  by 
ministers  and  eldera,  assembled  in  pre^ibyteries,  synods,  and 
general  assemblies.  Tiiey  were  not  opposed  to  State  support^ 
but  claimed  exemption  from  State  control.  Calvin  is  regfurded 
as  the  originator  of  this  scheme  of  Church  government;  and 
John  Knox  first  introduced  it  into  Scotland  from  Geneva, 
1560.  Presbyterianism  superseded  Episcopacy  in  England 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  its  adherents  were  a  consider- 
able political  power.  The  Independents,  however,  drew  off  from 
the  Presbyterians,  secured  the  army,  and  denounced  the  treaty 
entered  into  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  They  ulti- 
mately  directed  Colonel  Pride  to  clear  the  house  of  Hollis  and  his 
party  by  force — a  proceeding  known  as  "  Pride's  Purge"  (1648). 

INDEPENDENTS. —  A  religious  body,   which   arose  in 
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1580,  but  were  for  some  years  scarcely  distiiiguisliable  (rou 
Presbyteiians.  In  1620,  we  find  that  tbey  obtained  a  durter 
for  the  colonization  of  America,  and  the  colonists,  gathered  from 
England,  and  refugees  in  Holland,  were  called  **  the  Pilgiioi 
Fathers."  They  established  a  settlement  where  they  landed, 
and  called  it  Plymouth.  They  were  particolarly  hostile  to 
priestly  domination  over  the  comicieuces  and  lives  of  ChristisDs, 
and  no  less  opposed  to  State  support  and  State  interferenoe^ 
contending  that  the  primitive  churches,  though  confederate^ 
were  independent  and  self-governed,  each  community  having 
its  own  pastor  or  bishop.  A  portion  of  the  Independents  were 
more  political  than  religious,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
a  desire  to  level  existing  class  distinctions,  and  to  abolitih  peen 
and  the  monarchy. 

QUAKERS,  preferably  called  Friends,  h^d  their  origin 
about  1G50.  George  Fox  was  the  founder.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  certimonial  of  worship,  believing  that  immediate  novels- 
tion  was  continuous ;  one  man  might  be  as  much  the  subject 
of  it  as  another — hence  they  had  no  miuistera  and  no  ordinances. 
They  objected  to  salutations,  oaths,  war,  and  even  renounced 
the  right  of  self-defence.  They  were  greatly  distinguished  for 
virtuous  living  and  beuevulence.  Penn  led  a  colony  of  them 
into  America.  They  wei*e  debarred  from  Pai-liamenty  by  the 
oaths  im[K>8ed,  till  1833. 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE.  (1661.)— Charles  11.  made  some 
show  of  desiring  a  reconciliation  between  the  Presbyterisiii 
and  Episcopalians.  Twenty-one  prelates  were  to  confer  with 
twenty-one  leading  Presbyterians  for  this  purpose.  They  parted 
angrily,  and  directly  alterwAixk  the  Covenant  was  directed  hj 
Charles  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman,  together  with 
several  of  the  acts  of  the  Commonwealth  opposed  to  Episcopscf. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

ABMINIAN3.— Till  towards  the  end  of  James  L's  reign  the 
Church  of  England  held  Calvinistic  or  Predestinaiian  views^  and 
James  himself  publicly  controverted  the  views  of  Arminius,  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  "free-will."  But  in  1618  James 
changed  his  views,  and  straightway  oidei*ed  the  deigy  to  do 
the  same. 

METH  ODISTS.    (1 735.)— A  religious  body,  resulting  from 
the  labours  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  clergymen,  who  deplored 
lifeless  condition  of  the  Established  Church,  and  sought 
in  the  multitude  to  religion  by  evangeliziDg  after  the 
er  of  a  missionary  society. 
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ICONOCLASTS. — A  term  applied  to  those  who,  objecting 
to  the  use  of  images  in  worship,  as  idolatry,  took  upon  them- 
selves to  demolish  them.  This  controversy  was  of  ancient  date. 
It  occasioned  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  787,  and  caused  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Its  iDfluence 
was  felt  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  civil  war  (1041-8),  when,  beside  the 
destruction  of  images,  much  damage  was  done  to  the  orna- 
mental decorations  of  chiirches,  and  curious  frescoes  were 
scraped  from  the  walls,  or  concealed  by  whitewash. 


PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

THE  WITAN,  or  WITENA-GEMOT  (the  assembly  of 
the  wise)  was  the  national  council  of  Saxon  Ealdoriuen,  priests, 
and  kings — by  which  laws  were  enacted.  It  was  not  elective, 
but  resembled  the  House  of  Lords ;  ladies  of  rank  and  abbesses 
were  entitled  to  be  present.  Egbert  summoned  this  gemot  at 
Winchester,  800,  and  in  London  833,  on  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing the  Danes.  The  Saxon  Edward  II.  summoned  the  Witan, 
at  Calne  (978),  to  consider  the  dissensions  between  the  secular 
and  monastic  clergy,  when  the  assembly  was  precipitated,  by 
the  fall  of  the  floor,  at  the  feet  of  Dunsban,  who  remained 
uninjured.  It  was  likewise  in  session,  for  the  trial  of  Earl 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  when  he  refused  to  punish  the  Dover 
assailants  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated,  only  to  be  restored  the  next  year  by  the  same 
council,  with  a  declamtion  of  his  innocence,  in  spite  of  the 
king,  when  the  earl  appeared  with  a  fleet  in  the  Thames. 

Ina,  Offa,  and  Elthelbert,  of  the  Heptarchy,  are  all  reported 
to  have  held  such  councils  of  the  Ealdormen  ;  and  Alfred,  on 
the  union  of  these  petty  kingdoms,  ordained  that  these  councils 
should  meet  twice  a  year.  The  laws  of  this  period  are  described 
as  "  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the  Witenagemot,"  or  "  by 
the  Witenagemot,  with  the  advice  of  the  king,"  or  by  both 
together.  It  is  said  that  Alfred  organised  three  courts  or 
councils — the  ^9^  consisting  of  confidential  persons,  by  whom 
all  measures  were  fii*st  discu&sed  before  they  were  laid  before 
the  second  council,  consisting  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
nobles — and  a  third,  which  was  the  general  assembly  of  Witena- 
gemot. If  this  be  correct,  it  furnishes  a  very  early  instance  of 
a  cabinet  or  privy  council,  and  parliament  (886).  One  fieict  that 
3  I 
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18  ascei-tained  is  that  William  I.  (1066)  canaed  twelve  penou 
to  be  chosen  from  each  county,  to  inform  him  respecting  tb 
laws  of  England. 

THE  GREAT  COURT  BARON.— In  the  feadal  imtitih 
tions  of  the  Norman  period,  every  lord  of  a  manor  held  hii 
court  baron,  summoning  liis  tenants  and  retainersy  and  exerdsiiig 
his  supremacy  in  minor  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  levying  of  fees 
and  tines,  kc.     The  king,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  realm,  had 
likewise  his  tenants,  called  tenants-in-chief — who  were  som- 
moned  to  his  court  baron.     Archbishops,  bishops,  abboti^  anJ 
barons  were  summoned  by  the  king ;  for  the  rest  it  was  xnca- 
tain.     It  was  stipulated  in  the  Magna  Charts,  that  the  kings 
should  personally  summon  all  the  greater  barons,  and  that  all 
other  teiiaiits-in-chief  should  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff  and 
bailifTs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty  days'  notice,  to 
assess  a'uh  and  scutages,  when  necessary.     It  was  neoeeaary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  court  for  changes  of  law  and  for  the 
levying  of  taxes.     The  times  of  meeting  were  fixed  for  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.     The  earliest  summouJi  of  tk 
barons  by  writ  was  that  of  King  John,  issued  to  the  Bishop  d 
Salisbury  (1205).     They  met  also  in  1236,  at  Merton  Abbey. 

The  Ox/ordj  or  Mad  J'arliamerU  •  (1258),  met  under  anD% 
and  forced  Henry  III.,  as  a  prisoner,  to  complianca  Sinnrnde 
Montfort  formed  a  supreme  council,  consisting  of  himself  and 
twenty-four  barons,  whose  decrees  the  king  swore  to  observe.  Is 
short,  they  usur()ed  the  entire  })Ower  of  royalty,  and  desigoatsdt 
committee  of  twelve  to  act  in  the  name  of  Parliament^  and  to 
be  in  constant  attendance  on  the  sovereign.  But  they  fariber 
wished  that  the  cireuit  of  the  justices  should  be  held  only  once 
in  seven  years — a  measure  which  led  to  their  own  downfiilL 
After  the  battle  and  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  Leicester  (de  Montfort), 
in  the  name  of  the  captive  king  (Henry  IIL),  summoned  tvo 
knights  from  every  shire,  and  two  representatives  firom  evoy 
borough,  beside  the  barons  of  his  party  and  sundry  eoclenastici 
to  meet  at  Westminster.  This  first  Parliament  of  Commoos 
and  barons,  all  in  session  together,  was  employed  by  De  Moot- 
fort  to  cru.sh  his  enemies  (January,  1265).  Edward  L  (li7^) 
used  the  Parliament  as  a  more  ready  way  of  raiaing  moonfj 
than  by  talliage  on  the  towns.  The  Commons  were  then  merdj 
a  committee  of  supply,  and  acquired  legislative  power  only 

^rad  from  the  French,  parlemeni,  discourse,  a  term  first  tp^^ 
Louis  VIL  of  France,  about  1150. 
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by  the  presentation  of  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances  as 
the  condition  of  supply. 

In  1283  we  find  the  Commons  sitting  at  Acton  Btirnel,  while 
the  Upper  House  sat  at  Shrewsbury  ;  but  this  separation  was 
unusual  until  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  they  met  in 
separate  chambers. 

Edward  II.  (1307)  summoned  his  Parliament  yearly. 
Edward  III.  (1327)  increased  the  importance  of  Parliament 
by  always  consulting  it  on  matters  of  State.  Further,  these 
principles  were  reco*jnised  : — That  it  was  illegal  to  levy  taxes 
without  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  no  change  of  laws  could 
be  effected  without  consent  of  both  houses ;  that  the  Couimons 
should  inquire  into  public  abuses,  and  could  impeach  public 
counsellors.  Laws  were  said  to  be  made  by  the  kiug,  at  the 
request  of  the  Commons  and  by  assent  of  the  liOrds.  A 
speaker  was  first  elected  in  1377,  in  the  person  of  Peter  de  la 
Mere. 

Henry  IV.  (1399). — ^The  Commons  punished  sheriffs  who 
made  false  returns  of  those  eligible  as  voters.  All  who  attended 
the  county  court  were  eligible. 

Henry  VI.  (1429). — Members  were  paid  by  the  electors, 
the  honour  being  little  desired.  Great  inconvenience  was 
experienced  by  members  in  their  being  summoned  to  meet  at 
various  places.  They  were  at  such  times  billeted  on  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  to  resign  their  houses,  and  attend  upon  the 
guests. 

Under  the  Lancastrians,  who  depended  on  Parliament  for 
their  title  to  the  crown,  petitions  became  bills,  which  were  not 
alterable  by  the  king,  and  could  be  originated  by  either  house, 
apart  from  supplies.  The  kiug  could  no  longer  interfere  with 
the  debates  of  Parliament,  or  with  a  member,  for  the  free 
utterance  of  his  opinions.  Voters  in  Henry  VI.  *s  time  were 
freeholders  of  land  and  tenements  of  40s.  annual  value  (£20). 

COURT  of  STAR  CHAMBER.  (I486.)— Henty  VII.  is 
genemlly  acci'edited  with  this  institution,  but  he  appears  only 
to  have  formed  a  court  or  committee  of  the  king's  council, 
which  existed  under  the  Plantagenets.  The  proclamations  of 
this  court  had  the  force  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Its  prosecutions 
were  conducted  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
present,  who  were  **  the  sole  judges  alike  of  the  law,  the  fact, 
and  the  penalty."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  separate 
court  became  merged  in  a  revived  king's  council,  mentioned 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  as  '*  sitting  in  the  Star 
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CTianibor"  of  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster.     It  mdjudgd 
castas  of  perjury,   lorgorv,   riut,   mainteuauce,  fraud,  libel,  lod 
conspiracy,  and  otlier  iuu«ilenicanours  not  dealt  witL  bj  otlier 
coui-ts.   It  inflicted  penalties  by  fines,  which  were  often  ruinoos,- 
the  pillory,  >\hipping-pobt,  and  mutilatiou  of  tlie  penoo  were 
also  resorted  to.     Its  opiiressiveness  under  the  Stuarts  ctased 
its  aholition  by  the  Long  Parliament  (1641 ».     It  condemned 
the  Ix^ndon  Corporation  in  a  fine  of  i;70,000,   for  their  allt^d 
l)ad  management  of  the    Ulster  colony  of    LfOndondenr.    h 
adjudged  a  barrister  (Pryune),  (1633)  to  paj  ^,000  fine,  to  be 
placed  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  his  ears,  and  to  be  imprisoned  fcr 
life,   because    he    wrote    "Histrio-Mastix,"  a  denunciatioii  fl^ 
theatrical  performances,  sportj^,  and  public  holiday  ftTnggemfP^ 
in  a  spirit  op|M>sed  to  Ja.nes's  "  Book  of  S|>orts." 

Henry  Vlll.,  previous  to  1522,  had  raised  monej,  under  the 
riame  of  benevolences,  which  were  forced  loans,  without  cob- 
sert  of  Parliament.  Under  Wolsey,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
Parliament  for  £800,000,  only  half  of  which  would  they  gnuiL 
Wolsey's  appeal  was  silenced  by  the  declaration  that  it  wii 
incimsistent  with  the  dignity  of  Parliament  to  debate  with  tk 
king's  minister.  Wales  was  now  first  represented  in  ptrib- 
ment.  About  this  date  also,  county  members  received  kvr 
shillings  a  day,  and  borough  members  two  shillings  a  day,  ibr 
their  seiTices. 

Edwai-d  VI.  gave  up  St.  Stei)hen'8  Chapel,  Westminster,  to 
the  Commons.     In  1550,  the  sons  of  iieei-s  were  first  allowed  to 

bit  with  the  Commons,  giving  a  preponderating  influence  in  IV 
liament  to  the  landed  aristocracy. 

Elizabeth  (1597)   refused   assent    to   forty-eight   bills,  tnd 
added  sixty-two  members  to  the  house  as  her  own  creatures. 

James  I.  (IGIO). — The  Commons,  in  assertion  of  their  ])o«er 
to  control  the  finances,  granted  only  half  the  supplies  de- 
manded, and  passed  a  bill  abolishing  aU  arbitrary  impositions 
of  the  king.  This  the  Lords  rejected,  and  the  Commons  then 
sought  a  compromise,  by  ofieiing  a  settled  revenue.  They 
revived  the  power  of  impeachment  (1621)  against  Chancellor 
Bacon  and  others,  for  receiving  bribes  and  for  sundry  dis- 
honourable practices.  They  protested  against  the  prorogatioa 
of  Parliament,  the  encouragement  of  Popery,  the  Spanish 
marriage,  and  the  oppression  of  Protestants  by  the  Austrisiis 
in  the  Palatinate.     The  king  denied  their  liberty  to  treat  d 

h  matters,  except  by  favour  of  the  crown.     They  then  made 
ous  declaration^  that  their  liberties  were  the  birthright 
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of  every  English  subject  James  sent  for  the  journal  of  the 
house,  and  tore  it  out.  The  Universities  were  first  empowered 
to  send  two  members  each  in  James's  reign. 

Charles  I.  (1625)  continued  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  irrespective  of  the  Commons,  whose  right  was 
clearly  proved  by  their  having  previously  granted  these  duties 
to  kings  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  The  kiug*s  gi*eat 
need  of  money  encouraged  the  Commons  to  assert  their  right. 
He  demanded  £1,000,000  per  annum  for  his  wars  and  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  the  Commons  voted  only  £140,000. 
Charles  borrowed  money  under  the  privy  seal  for  a  while, 
but  the  next  Parliament  proved  equally  obstinate.  Charles 
agreed  to  abolish  the  disabilities  and  penalties  of  the  Papists, 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  The  city  was  appealed  to,  but 
refused — it  supplied  twenty  ships,  or  their  equivalent  in  money, 
as  instituted  by  Elizabeth.  So  urgent  was  the  demand,  that 
the  council  recommended  a ''general  loan"  from  the  subject. 
In  1628,  the  king  threatened  to  resort  to  severity  to  force 
supplies.  This  was  met  by  "  the  petition  of  right,"  the  second 
great  charter  of  English  liberties.     ( Vide  Acts.) 

The  Long  Parliament  (1640),  in  opposition  to  the  king^ 
elected  their  own  speaker,  and  impeached  Earl  Strafford,  the 
Piime  Minister,  and  Laud,  both  of  whom  were  committed  to 
prison,  despite  the  king.  All  who  had  acted  by  the  orders  of 
the  Star  Chamber  were  denounced  as  delinquent — a  decision 
by  which  so  many  persons,  both  in  Church  and  State,  were 
inculpated,  that  a  reign  of  terror  set  in,  the  Commons  over- 
ruling the  sovereign.  To  secure  the  annual  assembly  of  Par- 
liament, it  was  declared,  that  if  the  Chancellor  failed  to  issue 
writs,  any  twelve  peers  could  do  so ;  or  the  sheriffs  and  mayor 
should  summon  it ;  or,  if  these  failed,  the  electora  themselves 
could  proceed  to  the  election  of  members.  It  was  further  decreed, 
that  Parliament  could  neither  be  adjourned,  pi*orogued,  nor  dis- 
solved during  fifty  days,  without  their  own  consent.  The  Courts 
of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  were  abolished,  and  a 
committee  of  both  houses  (see  Cabinet)  was  appointed  to  act 
for  Parliament  during  the  recess.  The  king,  driven  to  extre 
mities,  had  recourse  to  violence.  The  Parliament  claimed  the 
direction  of  the  army ;  and  a  Parliamentary  army,  under 
leaiders  of  resolute  character,  presently  took  the  field  against 
the  king,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  Parliament  also. 
Monarchy  was  abolished  with  the  House  of  rx)rds,  1648  ;  and 
the  Bump  Parliament  waa  dismissed  by  the  Protector,  1653. 
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<'  Barebones'  '*  PMrliament  shared  the  same  finte.  Tlie  nev  ?«!&• 
ment  of  Cromwell,  as  Protector  (1654),  was  elected  confomablj 
to  the  Instrument  of  Government — the  deed  l*y  which  CroiB»efl 
received  regal  power  from  "the  little  Pau'lisment''  (1653). 
Small  boroughs  and  places  notorious  as  pocket  boroaghsy  ifr. 
were  disfranchised.  The  Parliament  consisted  of  400  xsaor 
bers,  of  whom  270  were  elected  by  the  counties.  There  were 
30  representatives  from  Ireland  and  Scotlund  respectivdj. 
The  qualification  of  a  voter  was  an  estate  of  jC200.  On  Crom- 
weirs  death  (ICGO),  the  council  of  officers  constituted  tki 
supreme  authority,  and  restored  the  seventy  memben  <^tlM 
Long  Parliament.  General  Monk  abolished  this  for  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  which  received  the  declaration  of  Breda, 
and  proclaimed  the  Restoration.  This  Parliament  reooonoed 
all  pretensions  to  military  aut  ority,  even  for  their  own  defleooe 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  king.  It  took  its  name  froa 
the  theory  then  first  advanced,  of  an  original  contract  (oos- 
vention,  1688)  l)etween  sovereign  and  people,  in  oppositftonto 
the  theorv  of  divine  right, 

James  11.  (1089.)  The  Parliament  decreed  the  abdicatiai 
of  the  king,  for  violating  the  constitution  and  absenting  hiis- 
self  from  the  kingdom. 

William  and  Maiy  (1694).— Triennial  Parliaments  w«it 
demande<l  on  a  Bill  of  Su]>ply,  and  in  1698  a  Cabmet  beam 
the  executive  of  Government     (See  Cabinet.) 

George  I.  (1716).— The  Triennial  Act  gave  place  to  tbe 
Septennial. 

George  III.  (1782).— Grattan  and  Fox  carried  a  Bill  fiwtbe 
independence  of  the  Irish  legislature.  Since  that  time  the  tvo 
Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  1868  give  the  beat  iudicatian  d 
Parliamentarv  history.* 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  is  elected  by  the  sovereign.  Practi- 
cally, only  the  members  of  the  existing  Government  are  soni- 
moned.  It  rules  the  colonies,  it  inquires  into  offences  against 
the  Government,  and  can  commit  for  trial,  but  cannot  inflict  t 
penaltv.     (See  Witan,  Ac.,  "  Parliamentary  History.") 

CABINET.— An  institution,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
Heptarchy  and  Alfred  the  Great,  but  commonly  referred  to 
Charles  I.  or  William  HI.  (1698).  The  Privy  Council  appews 
to    have    been    found    too    large    and    cumbersome    a    bod/ 


*  The  student  will  consult  with  advantage  the  porturn  of  this  work 
devoted  to  the  principal  statutes  of  Parliament,  as  the  complemwit  s^ 
Uus  sketch. 
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for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  to  have  formed  a  committee, 
coDsisting  of  the  ministers  of  the  Government,  or  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  It  has  no  legal  existence  but  that  of 
precedent,  public  convenience,  and  general  consent  that  it 
should  be  the  executive  of  the  government.  Its  members  are 
as  follow  : — The  Pi-emier,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Pi*esident  of  the  Council,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Foreitrn  Secretary, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Wai*  Secretary,  the  Indian  Secre- 
tary, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Fiist  Commissioner 
of  Worktj,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade.  These 
enjoy  the  title  of  Right  Honourable. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

DELINQUENTS.  (1640.)— A.  term  applied  to  the  agents  of 
Charles  I.,  who  had  illegally  engaged  in  raising  taxes  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  who  were  denounced  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  for  obeying  the  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  The  denunciation  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  charge  of  treason  against  all  the  court  party. 

CAVALIERS  and  ROUNDHEADS.  (1642.)— These,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  denoted  the  court  and  the  popular  party. 
The  latter  were  contemptuously  called  Roundheads,  fi-om  the 
practice  of  cropping  their  hair  very  close. 

ADJUTATORS.  (1647  ;  Charles  I.)  -These  were  represen- 
tatives of  the  privates  in  the  army,  who,  with  the  principal 
officera,  met  in  council,  to  override  the  Parliament.  They  were 
ultimately  called  agitators.  In  1648,  this  council  framed  the 
plan  of  a  republic,  to  supersede  the  Government,  on  the 
execution  of  the  king. 

LEVELLERS.  (1648.)— A.  name  given  to  those  in  the 
army  (Charles  I.)  desiring  to  abolish  nyalty,  nobility,  and 
indeed  all  ranks  and  distinctions.  Tli^y  c^eclared  that  the 
saints  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that  they  were  the  saints,  and 
that  all  were  on  a  perfect  equality,  irrespective  of  wealth,  &c. 
Cromwell  seized  on  the  leadeit)  at  a  review — held  a  council  of 
war,  and  had  one  of  them  shot,  as  a  hint  to  the  rest.  The 
mutinous  spirit  thus  promptly  repressed,  died  out. 

ADORERS  (1680),  denoted  a  party,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
XL,  which  resisted  the  interference  of  Parliament  with  the 
king's  prerogative. 
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PETITIONERS  (1C80),  were  those  in  the  time  of  CbirWs 
II.  wlio  insisted  on  the  king's  holding  a  session  of  PAriiameot^ 
in»te:ul  of  constantly  using  his  prerogative  f<L>r  proTDguing  it. 

WHIGS.     (1678.)— The  court  party  of  the  time  of  Charlrt 

II.  gave  this  name  to  the  **  opposition,**  for  their  svmpathj 
with  the  Covenanters,  and  because  they  believed  in  the  Meai-tnb 
plot,  as  a  scheme  got  up  to  implicate  the  opjM>nent4  of  the  Date 
of  York's  succession,  in  a  charge  of  treason.  It  is  supposed  to 
mean  sour  milk. 

TORIES.  (1078.)— A  name  given  to  the  court  party,  for 
their  8ynii>athy  with  the  Popish  banditti  of  Ireland;  it  meaiM 
robbery  or  tax  collector.  They  held  the  doctrine  of  the  dirine 
tight  of  kings  and  tl.e  passive  obedience  of  the  subject  Thef 
were  adverse  to  change  and  reform,  and  contended  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  ancient  customs  and  privileges. 

NON-JURORS.  (1689.)— These  were  i)er^nR,  chiefly  pit^ 
lates  and  clergy,  who  objected  to  swear  allegiance  to  William 

III.  In  1691,  Saucroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anJ 
five  bishojis  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  on  this  accoont ;  and 
William  took  the  opi)ortuni:j  of  introducing  the  Tolera^ 
Act,  in  favour  of  Nonconformists.  By  an  Act  of  1723,  non- 
jurors were  subjected  to  double  taxation. 

ORANGEMEN.  (1689.)— The  partisans  of  William  III, 
as  opposed  to  the  "  Jacobites,"  supporters  of  James  II.  They 
were  tieix;ely  opposed  to  Romanism,  and  to  the  union  of  Irehuid 
with  England.  They  banded  themselves  together,  for  self- 
defence,  agninst  the  Peep^'-day  boys,  who  menaced  the  Pw- 
testants  with  extomiination  (1795). 

UNITED  IRISH.  (1791  or  1795  ;  George  III.)— A  projwt 
was  formed  by  Theobald  Tone,  for  creating  a  republic  in 
Ireland.  It  was  favoured  by  France  and  the  United  States. 
Protestants  and  Romanists  united  their  efforts  Insurrections 
were  attempted,  under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  prindpsl 
nobility ;  but  the  treacheiy  of  some  of  their  number  defeated 
the  project,  and  Tone  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  pri:?on 
(1798).  This  movement  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  snpft- 
rate  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  Parliamentary  union  with 
England. 

RADICALS.  (1816.)— An  extensive  refoi-ra  party,  of  whidi 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Cochrane,  Major  Cartwright,  awl 
William  Cobbett  were  the  leaders.  In  1819,  the  movement 
assumed  the  form  of  menaces  Hud  open  insurrections,  and 
frightened  the  ministry  into  passing  the  unconstitutional  '*  Six 
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Acts,"  or  "  Gagging  Acts,"  for  suppressing  seditious  meetings 
and  publications. 

CU  A  RTISTS.  (1832  ;  Victoria).— The  supporters  of  a  char- 
ter,  demanding  "six  points," — the  ballot  at  elections,  for  the 
protection  of  voters ;  universal  suffragCy  that  every  man  might 
Tote  ;  annual  Parliaments,  pai/nieyit  of  members,  (d>olition  of  the 
properti/  qualification  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  equal  electoral  districts.  They  damaged  their  cause  by  a 
display  of  physical  force,  which  excited  fear  and  opposition. 
These  demonstmtions  took  place  in  1838-9.  A  **  national 
convention"  was  held  for  sonie  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
Fergus  O'Connor,  Vincent,  and  Stephens.  In  1848,  tiiey 
created  gi-eat  alarm,  by  ])roposing  to  muster  200,000  followers 
on  Kennington  Common,  to  present  a  monster  petition  to 
Parliament.  150,000  special  constables,  of  all  ranks,  were 
sworn  in.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  subsequently  Emperor  of 
France,  being  one.  The  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  House 
in  cabs. 

CONSERVATIVES.  (1833-6.)— A  name  adopted  by  the 
Orange  or  Tory  party,  on  the  supi)re8sion  of  "  Orange  lodges," 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The  name  was  held 
to  indicate  opposition  to  reform  and  radical  measures. 

LIBERALS.  (1833.)— The  Reform  party  was  so  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Conservatives. 

PROTECTIONISTS.  (1845-6.)— A  name  distinguishing 
those  who  advocated  an  opposite  commercial  policy  from  that 
adopted  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  in 
favour  of  free  trade. 

FENIANS  (1858- 1868.)— An  ancient  Irish  name  for 
**  Brotherhood."  The  repeal  agitation  of  O'Connell  was  revived 
under  this  name,  and  chiefly  fomented  by  the  380,000  professed 
adherents  in  the  United  States,  who  proposed  an  armed  inva- 
sion for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  the  establishment  of  a 
republic,  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  England,  the  abolition 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Acts  affecting  land  tenure.  Jealousy  and  precipitancy  at  head- 
quarters frustrated  their  attempts  on  Canada ;  but  a  more 
subtle  policy  of  creating  ]mnic  by  se^i-et  organization  for  an 
anned  defiance  of  the  military  and  police  authorities,  forced 
upon  the  Government  the  considemtion  of  their  demands,  and 
led  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure. 
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POLITICAL  USAGES,  ETC. 

HUSTINGa—A  term  derived  from  Hus-thing^ihe  fM 
municipal  court  of  London.  Such  a  court  was  gimnted  hf 
Edward  the  Confessor  (1052),  to  be  holden  weekly  in  the  CStf. 
Wiuchesiter,  York,  and  Linc«>ln  had  hustyngM  alao.  Tking  sg- 
nifies  a  judicial  or  deliberative  assembly  ;  and  Hug  duitiogaislMi 
such  an  assembly  from  one  out  of  doom.  It  is  now  applied  to 
the  stage  from  which  the  declaration  of  the  elections  is  ^n'*^**  bj 
the  mayor. 

IMPEACHMENT  is  an  indictment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  an  officer  of  State,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  trial.    This  constitutional  privilege  was  first  used  niukr 
Edward  II L,   when  the  Commons   impeached   Lord   f^tii^wy 
and  other  ministei-s.  as  instruments  of  the  Duke  of  Lancsstet 
In  13^^6,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  Chancellor  and  Elarl  ofSaffoQ:, 
was  impeached  and  condemned  bj  Parliament,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  the  prelude  to  bis  attempted 
iisuqmtion   ot  Richard   ILs  S4)vereign   authority.     In   1621, 
Loitl  Bacon  was  proceeded  against  for  corruption  and  bribecr, 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  James.     In  1679,  Danby  wai 
impeached,  but  the  king  (Charles  II.)  granted  him  a  paidoo, 
by  anticipation.     This  |K>wer  of  the  king  was  contested  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1701  (William  III.)  that  it  was  settled  tbst 
the  Crown  cannot  pardon  in  such  a  case. 

ATTAINDER  differed  from  impeachment^  in  the  fiu^ttlut 
both  houses  wei-e  constituted  judges  ;  while  the  Lords  akoe 
exercised  that  function  in  impeachment^  the  Commons  being 
merely  the  accusers.  The  last  case  in  which  the  distinctioo 
was  observed  was  that  of  Sir  J.  Fen  wick  (1697),  for  plotting 
the  assassination  of  William  III.  Attainder  involved  the  for- 
feiture of  laud  and  taint  of  blood.  The  attainder  of  Lord 
Russell  (1683)  was  reversed  under  William,  in  1689;  and 
in  the  present  century  the  severity  of  the  sentence  has  been 
considerably  mitigated. 

BRIBERY.— The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  and  others  were 
impeached,  1621,  for  accepting  bribes  in  the  administration  of 
justice.'!'     In   1643,   Waller,  the  poet^  arrested  for  political 

*  For  tluB  offence  Thomas  de  Weyland,  Chief  Jostice  of  Coidbob 
Pleas,  was  banished  in  1288 ;  William  de  Thorpe,  Chief  Justice  of  King^t 
Bench,  was  hanged  in  1351.  Another  judge  was  fined  £20,000^  in  1()16. 
Secretary  Waipole  was  aent  to  the  Tower  in  1712. 
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offences,  sold  his  estates  tor  X10,DOO,  in  order  to  bribe  the 
House  of  Commons  to  release  him.  During  the  session  of 
1695,  the  Speaker  accepted  1,000  guineas  to  pass  a  bill.  King 
William  III.  received  £10,000  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
E^t  India  Company,  and  Danby,  Duke  of  Leeds,  tDok  £5/  00. 
The  Malt  Tax  was  introduced  into  Scotland  through  the  bribery 
of  Scotch  membera  (1724).  They  were  paid  so  much  a  week 
while  in  London,  and  were  allowed  to  charge  their  expenses  to 
the  Scotch  revenue.  In  the  same  year,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  fined  £30,000  for  dishonesty  in  his  ofnce.  A  relic  of  this 
official  bribery  exists  in  the  present  purchase  system  of  pro- 
motion in  the  army.  Of  all  such  bribery  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  salaries  were  so  insufficient,  that  judges  and  officials  of  all 
kinds  were  induced  to  acquiesce  in  this  dem  raliziiig  Hystem  of 
perquisites  of  office.  The  union  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland 
was  effected  by  wholesale  bribery,  votes  being  bought  up  for 
titles  conferred  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  minister  (1801)  The 
South  Sea  Scheme  was  promoted  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Ministry,  who,  at  the  trial  preceding  its  collapse,  were  proved 
to  have  been  extensively  bribed  to  pass  the  bill.  Election 
bribery*  originally  consisted  in  the  inducements  held  out  to  a 
candidate  to  represent  electors  in  Parliament,  a  procedui*e 
which  was  legitimate  enough,  when  it  was  difficult  to  find  men 
ready  to  undertake  the  office.  Since  then  a  seat  in  Pailiament 
has  been  coveted,  as  an  honourable  position,  and  a  stepping- 
stone  to  rank ;  and  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  as  to 
induce  an  enormous  outlay  of  private  means  to  secure  votes^ 
though  destroying  the  independence  and  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1854,  consolidating  and 
amending  all  Acts  to  that  date.  The  Act  of  1868  dealt  so  un- 
sparingly with  this  offence,  and  threw  so  much  odium  on  its 
perpetration,  as  to  render  its  commision  very  difficult  and 
iniprababla     (See  Statutes). 

FRANCHISE. — A  franchise  means  a  privilege,  liberty,  or 
exemption  from  certain  jurisdiction.  The  privilege  cf  sanctuary 
was  such;  and  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  guild,  withunt  which  no 
person  could  pursue  his  calling.     The  liberty  of  voting  u  ua^ed 

*  In  1571,  the  borough  of  Wettbury  was  fined,  for  receiving  £4  from 
Thomas  Long,  to  return  him  to  the  House.  Long  hiuiself  was  not 
punished.  There  are  several  cases  of  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
present  and  last  centurv — notably  that  of  Sir  M.  Lopez  (1819),  fined 
£10,000,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Many  members  have  been  un« 
•eated,  and  several  boroughs,  as  Sudbury,  St.  Albans,  Yarmouth, 
Totnes,  Lancaster,  and  Beigate  have  been  disfranchised. 
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upon  the  principle  of  taxation  ;  that  taxation  implies  repi«- 
aentation.  The  franchise  was  governed  by  various  considera- 
tions of  charter,  custom,  and  privilege.  These  claims  demanded 
lengthened  examination;  an  election  required  a  fortnight  to 
com  pie  Us  and  the  atler- scrutiny  often  required  several  months 
moiv.  The  pixKjeedings  consequently  were  not  onlv  tediooi 
but  enormously  expensive.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1 832' amended 
most  of  the  defects  of  ))ast  legislation.  The  names  of  voters 
were  registered,  and  "  revisinjj  barristew"  ajipointed,  who 
annually  c  rrect  the  lists.  The  liverymen  of  London  wcie  left 
undisturbed  in  their  rights.  The  Univeratiea  were  firat  per- 
mitted to  send  two  representatives  by  James  I. 

COTJNTY  FRANCHISE  is  exercised  by  those  intemted 
in  the  land.  Freeholders  of  land,  of  the  annual  value  <^  40b., 
were  voters,  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VI.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  admitted  also  copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  occupiers  of 
land  of  certain  value  in  rental  All  owners  of  land  becHine 
eligible,  if  the  land  wei-e  worth  £10  a  year ;  leaseholders  for 
twenty  years,  at  a  rental  of  £oO,  or  for  sixty  yeatB,  of  the  vala« 
of  £10  ;  occupiers  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £50.  In  1868,  elevee 
counties  were  subdivided  into  three  instead  of  two  ;  liancashire 
into  four,  and  the  boundaries  of  other  boroughs  suffered  electoni 
extension.     (See  Statutes). 

BOROUGH  FRANCHISE. •—Edward  VI.  restored  th« 
boroughs  to  the  number  of  22.  Mary  added  14.  Elizabeth 
added  62  members,  who  all  sat  for  boroughs,  under  control  of 
the  crown.  Under  Cromwell,  at  the  election  of  the  new  Pta^ 
liament,  IG54,  the  small  borouglis.  on  account  of  cormptioD 
called  "  rotten  boroughs,"  wei^  mostly  suppressed.  Of  400 
members,  270  represented  counties.  In  1832,  56  borongba, 
having  a  population  under  2,000,  were  disfranchised.  One 
member  only  was  permitted  to  a  borough  of  4.000  inhabitanta 
ITie  143  places  gained  were  appropriated  by  larger  borongha 
Forty  or  fifty  boroughs  were  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
number  of  representatives  was  raised  from  94  to  159.  The 
fi-anchise  was  extended  in  boroughs  to  £10  householdeiSL  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1868  enfranchised  ten  boroughs. 

BOARD  of  CONTROL  and  COUNCIL  of  STATE  for 
INDIA.  (1784;  George  III.) — Consisted  of  six  privy  council- 
lurs,  nominated  by  the  king.  These,  with  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
were  to  be  commissioners  for  the  Government  of  India,  and  tlie 

*  A  burgh  wM  anciently  a  fortified  city  or  town ;  it  also  meant  a  oor 
poration  of  ten  families. 
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affairs  of  the  Company.  The  mutiny  of  1857  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  Company  to  hold  their  footing,  led  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Govern raent  of  India  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  State  (1858).  This  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  eight  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  seven 
elected  by  the  di recto i-s  of  the  Company.  No  member  may  sit 
in  Parliament;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  the 
president. 

BOARD  of  TRADE.  (1 786.)— Tlie  Sovereign  is  considered 
the  arbiter  of  commerce.  Commercial  affairs  are  determined 
according  to  the  Lex  ^fercator^af  a  code  recognised  by  all 
nations.  The  Board  of  Trade  really  exercises  the  power, 
superintends  all  Government  bills  affecting  commerce,  and 
takes  charge  of  whatever  affects  seamen,  vessels,  and  trade ; 
also  of  railway  matters,  the  formation  of  companies,  accidents, 
4S:c.  It  registers  joint-stock  companies,  collects  statistics 
i-espectinsr  revenue,  trade,  commerce,  incomes,  and  popnktion, 
&c.  Markets,  weights  and  measures,  coinage,  Sic,  also  fall 
within  its  province. 

BOARD  of  POOR-LAW  (1847)  is  nnder  the  control  of 
the  Government^  composed  of  ex  officio  commissioners,  for  the 
sui>erintendence  of  the  unions  and  poor-law  regulations  of  the 
country.  The  commissioners  hold  the  |>owers  and  duties  pre- 
viously exerciser!  under  the  Act  of  1834.  The  policy  of  recent 
legislatitm  is  to  abolish  the  parochial  system  of  relief,  and  to 
equalise  the  rates,  by  spreading  the  burden  over  the  whole 
country. 

BOARD  of  WOODS,  FORESTS,  and  LAND  RKVENUEH. 
1810. — A  body  of  commissioners,  under  the  Government,  which 
lias  charge  of  this  public  pro|)erty.  In  the  last  century  there 
existed  in  England  68  forests,  18  chases,  and  more  than  780 
parks.  It  had  charge  also  of  public  buildings,  Slo.,  until  1851, 
when  a  separate  Board  of  Works  was  establishe^l. 

(For  Boanls  of  Admiralty,  Ordnance,  d^.,  see  ''Military 
Institutions.") 

REVENUE. 

(See  Table  of  Revemie,  Dahi,  d:c,) 

The  royal  revenue  is  derived  jjartiy  fwtn  ctwUttnury  righU, 
and  partlv  from  taxation. 

CUSTODY  of  8£E8.^Th6  Ustn]K,n\iium  id  i\m  bfsb/i|si 
l>elong  to  the  Crown.     During  a  vacaucy  ^^m  rerefiue  went  to 
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the  Crown.  Needy  kingn  were  thoB  teiii|fted  to  liold  Uie  Mi 
vacant  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenue. 

CORODY  is  the  support  of  a  royal  nh^^plfiin  obligatoiycii 
every  bishop. 

ANNATES  and  TENTHa— Tlie  firat  year's  eaim  profit 
of  a  spiritual  preferment  was  claimed  by  the  king.  The  tentk 
of  the  annual  protits  of  each  livin;;,  claimed  by  the  Pope  as  hetd 
of  the  Church,  was  disputed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  at  the  Refer 
mation  became  royal  revenue.  Queen  Anne  restored  tJii«  Ckardi 
property.     (See  "  Institutions,**  p.  89.) 

CROWN  LANDS,  ROYAL  FORESTS,  were  diieei  aonm 

of  i*e  venue, 

E8CUAGE,  or  SCUTAGE,  was  a  land  tax  claimed  bytbe 
8overt>ign  as  feudal  lord  of  all  land.  All  landed  property  wii 
8iip|>o6ed  to  be  held  in  fief,  for  which  payment  was  in  fome  sort 
due  to  tlie  king.  Thus,  a  fine  was  |)Hid  by  every  tenant  m  oofiU 
who  desired  to  be  exempted  from  the  forty  days'  feudal  mihttxj 
service  due  to  the  sovereign. 

PURVEY ANCK— The  right  to  purchase  provisions  for  tfce 
king's  service  at  an  appraised  valuation,  without  consent  of  tbe 
owners ;  also,  to  impre.is  labourers  for  public  works.  A  aouree 
of  much  oppref^ioii,  it  was  regulated  by  Magna  Charta,  bat  not 
abandoned  until  1660,  when  Cbarle^s  IL  accepted  a  oompensatiQB> 

rRE-EMPTJON.— The  right  of  first  purchase  in  the  niarket> 
also  including,  periiapS;  the  right  to  seize  horses  and  oonveyanoM 
for  royal  service  at  a  fixed  price. 

MINES  of  the  baser  metals,  yielding  any  precious  ore,  oved 
that  ore  to  the  king  as  a  royaltv. 

SHIPWRECKED  effects,  >7o/«amand  Jetsam,  were  mtl 
proiterty,  in  virtue  of  the  king's  guardianship  of  the  coast* 

TREASURE  TROVE.—Property  that  has  lain  conccsled 
under  ground. 

WAIFS. — Castaway  stolen  goods,  when  the  owner  bad  miide 
no  effort  to  capture  the  thief. 

ESTRAYS. — Animals  wandering  at  large. 

FORFEITURES  for  suicide  and  criminal  acts. 

FINES  or  FEES  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

FEUDAL  SOURCES. 

RELIEFS  resembled  the  Anglo-Saxon  HerioL    The  heir,  on 

*  In  Norman  times  the  people  known  as  fortchen  pltmdered  vcwch 
rifta^jB  the  coast     Svephen  decreed  that  if  any  living  creature  w«r» 
the  property  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  vesaeL 
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siiccwM^ing  to  property,  paid  one-fourth  of  the  annual  value  to 
Ills  lord. 

PRIMER  SEISTN.—A  first  year's  profits  of  land  were  paid 
on  the  decease  of  a  tenant  in  capUe,  Property  which  changed 
bands  also  paid  a  duty  to  the  lord. 

ESCHEAT. — An  estate  escheated  to  the  lord  if  the  tenant 
died  heirless. 

FORFEITURR— When  a  tenant  failed  in  his  duties  to  his 
lord,  or  when  an  attainted  ancestor  barred  the  claims  of  heirs. 

AIDS  were  local  taxes  levied  on  the  vassal.  These  were  by 
Magna  Oharta  restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter,  the  knigJUhood  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  ransom  of 
the  lord*8  person. 

"WARDSHIP. — All  the  revenues  of  a  minor  were  received, 
without  account  rendered,  by  the  lord.  The  lord  disposed  of  his 
wards  in  marriage,  and  was  entitled  to  fines  on  their  refusal. 

SPECIAL  REVENUR 

DANEGELT  (991-1174)  was  of  the  nature  of  a  land-tax, 
raised  first  by  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  procure  the  departure 
of  the  piratical  Danes,  who  ravaged  the  coast  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants.  The  tax  was,  in  the  first  instance,  but  Is.  on  every 
hide  of  land,  and  that  produced  12,180  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
or  about  £36,540  of  modem  coin.  The  Danes  soon  required  more. 
In  994,  they  demanded  16,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  1001, 
another  24,000  pounds.  Canute  raised  as  much  as  6s.  a  hide 
in  1018,  it  is  said,  to  pay  the  Danish  fleet  which  brought  him 
over  to  England.  Edward  the  Confessor  repealed  the  tax,  and 
restored  what  the  Treasury  contained,  considering  his  people 
already  too  much  burthened.  In  1085,  it  was  renewed  by 
William  I.,  to  resist  a  threatened  invasion  by  Canute  of 
Denmark,  who,  however,  never  appeai'ed.  Long  after  the 
Danes  ceased  their  visits,  the  impost  was  considered  too  con- 
venient to  renounce,  the  last  mention  of  it  occurring  in  1174, 
the  reign  of  Henry  11. ,  though  commonly  held  to  have  ceased 
in  1 136.     (See  "  Values  and  Prices.") 

TALLIAGE  was  a  tax  levied  upon  cities  and  boroughs  at 
the  king's  pleasure. 

HID  AGE  was  a  tax  levied  on  lands  not  held  by  military 
tenure  at  a  rate  per  hide  (a  quantity  variously  estimated  at 
from  60  to  120  acres).  Henry  II.  endeavoured  to  convert 
these  irregular  taxes  into  one  fixed  and  permanent,  but  he  failed 
through  the  opposition  of  Thomas  ^  Becket. 
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POLL  TAX— Kichard  IL  (1379)  institated  a  t«  of  toe 
groats  a  head  on  all  imji-rohs  al)ove  15  years  of  age.  Th»i« 
renewe<lin  1513audin  IG67.  Such  tax  was  called  also  a  iiiU^^ 
and  took  the  place  of  Scutage,  Talliaj^,  and  Hidage.  Pencni 
paid  according  to  rank— a  duke,  £100  ;  a  marqun.  £80;  t 
bai-ouet,  £30;  a  knight,  £20;  au  esqiiire,  £iO ;  and  pnrito 
persona  Is.  each. 

LAND  TAX  (1690)— The  earlier  forms  of  land  tax,  snch  m 
Danegelt,  Hidage,  «fec.,  woi-e  superseded  bj  Charles  I.'a  weekly 
and  monthly  assessments  on  the  counties,  at  so  much  per  pound 
on  the  rental  of  land,  and  on  pei-sonal  estates.  Fh>in  tbt 
time  subsidies  ceased.  Pitt  fixed  the  poundage  at  4s.  with  i 
scheme  of  i-etlemption  by  the  purchase  of  a  certain  amount  rf 
Government  Stock.  The  rental  of  the  kingdom  in  1600  mi 
estimated  at  £6,000,000 ;  in  the  course  of  a  centurj  it  incnand 
to  £14,000,000.  and  in  the  following  to  £50,000,000.  (See 
Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  under  "  National  Income.") 

MALT  TAX  (1607). — This  tax  was  i-eimpoeed  in  16ST, 
and  it  was  made  |)erpetnal  by  CJeorge  IV.  It  was  paid  <h;  tie 
bushel,  and  usually  produced  £5,000,000  or  £6,000  000. 

INCOME  TAX. — Parliament  first  laid  a  tax  on  the  inoomo 
of  tlie  commons  and  clergy  in  1512,  for  the  invasion  of  FVanee 
by  Henry  VIII.  Other  attempts  to  establish  this  convenknik 
direct  form  of  taxation  on  income  and  property  were  midi 
between  1797  and  1802,  between  1803  and  1816,  again  in  1843, 
and  finally  in  1853.  In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  it 
to  meet  the  ex]X)nse  of  war  with  France  under  the  RepaUic» 
and  he  realized  alxmt  £241,287.  In  the  second  case,  5  percest 
"  property  tax  "  on  all  incomes  above  £150  was  levied,  aftw- 
wards  increased  to  6^  per  cent.,  and  realized  as  much  tf 
£16,000,000  in  1808.  1842  is  the  date  of  the  present  tax  rf 
8ir  Robert  Peel,  fixed  for  three  years  at  7d.  in  the  pound.  It 
then  produced  about  £5,250,000,  and  led  to  the  reipeal  of 
£12,000,000  in  indirect  taxes.  A  further  experiment  fer 
seven  years  in  1853  proved  that  such  a  tax  is  the  moei 
convenient,  the  least  objectionable,  and  the  most  economical  of 
all  forms  of  taxation.    (See  "  Income  and  Expenditure.") 

CUSTOMS. — These  ai-e  duties  j>aid  on  imported  and  exported 
goods.  They  were  collected  at  all  seaports  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  on  the  anival  and  departure  of  vessels,  being  levied  l^ 
the  king  and  by  the  lord,  or  cornes  (count),  of  the  district.  At 
Chester,  for  instance,  the  usual  charge  was  4d.  a  last  or  Icai 
Ethelred  IL  (979)  collected  these  dues  by  a  decision  of  the 
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Witiin,  which  appointed  a  scale  of  charges  from  0  Jd.  to  4d.  [^r 
vessel.  A  vessel  with  timber  wa«  to  pay  one  piece,  and  other 
cargoes  paid  a  sack  or  a  cask,  and  so  forth.  Sovereigns  invari- 
ably claimed  this  revenue,  but  it  was  not  until  Edward  I.  (1274) 
tJiat  thti  Parliament  dintinctly  granted  it.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Thos.  Smith  fiirmed  the  customs,  paying  annually  from 
XI  4,000  to  £50,000,  and  himself  collecting  the  dues.  CharleH 
II.,  it  appears,  did  the  like  by  a  payment  of  £390,000.    (1666). 

TUNNAGE  and  POUNDAGE  are  probably  the  oldest  of 
our  customs,  levied,  as  the  terms  imply,  on  every  tun  of  wine, 
and  every  pound  of  other  commo<lities,  3s.  and  1&  respectively. 
This  tax  was  first  recognised  by  Parliament  under  Edward  III., 
who  had  previously  levied  them  ill^ally  on  his  own  account. 
To  Richard  II.  they  were  granted  for  two  years,  and  to  Henry 
Y.  for  his  life,  and  thus  to  Edward  lY. ;  after  which  they 
continued  to  be  voted  regularly,  but  for  life  only.  Charles  I. 
undertook  to  raise  these  dues  on  his  own  authority.  To  Charles 
II.  they  were  granted  for  life.  These  duties  were  rendei*ed 
perpetual  by  mortgage  for  the  National  Debt  in  the  I'eigns  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  They  were  repealed  by  George  III.  (1787) 
for  a  new  scheme  of  excise  and  customs. 

EXCISE  (1643).— This  tax  was  levied  by  the  revolutionary 
Parliament  to  carry  on  war  with  Charles  I.  It  was  raised  on 
inland  articles  of  consumption,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  was  not  to  be  perpetuated.  Charles  I.,  at  the  same  period, 
raised  a  levy  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  denominated  ship 
money  (see  "Statutes.")  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  was  customary 
to  levy  a  fine  of  40s.  on  any  vessel  entering  or  quitting  a  port 
without  the  king's  leave,  and  this  was  also  called  ship  money. 
In  the  course  of  a  century  the  excise  revenue  has  increased  from 
£4,000,000  to  £20,000,000. 

POST  OFFICR— Couriers  were  first  organized  in  time  of 
war  to  bring  intelligence  speedily  from  Scotland  to  Edward  lY. 
(1481).  Henry  YIII.  first  organized  a  courier  service  for  time 
of  peace,  but  only  for  Government  purposes.  He  made  Sir 
Brian  Tuke  First  Master  of  the  Postes. 

The  Flemish  refugees  had  a  private  postal  seinrice  for  foreign 
letters,  and  in  1558,  the  two  offices  of  Home  and  Foreign  Service 
-were  united  under  one  master — Thos.  Bandolph.  In  1637,  a 
monopoly  was  granted  to  the  postmaster  for  ''foreign  parts,** 
-who  was  charged  to  make  the  return  journey  to  Edinburgh  in 
0ix  days,  travelling  night  and  day,  instead  of  two  months  88 
previously, 

3  ^ 
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A  meml)6r  of  Pai*1iament — Prideaux — fiirmed  the  posti  h 
ir>44.  He  saved  the  country  £7,000  a  year  in  expenses,  evte- 
blinhod  a  general  weekly  post,  and  raised  the  revenue  to  £5,000 
a  year  (.1049).  In  1C49,  the  Corporation  of  London  set  on  fvA 
a  rival  post.  In  1656,  Parliament  extended  the  basis  of  tlie 
office,  **  with  a  view  to  benefit  commerce,  ....  and  as  i 
means  to  discover  and  prevent  any  wicked  designs  against  the 
Commonwealth,  by  the  inspection  of  the  correspondence.'* 

At  the  Restoration  (1660)  this  Act  was  confirmed,  and  in  1681, 
an  upholsterer,  named  Murray,  undertook  a  penny  post  kf 
letters  and  parcels  in  London.  The  Dake  of  York  (James  II ) 
held  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  perpetuity,  and  prosecated 
Murray,  and  in  1690,  the  whole  revenue  was  annexed  to  tbe 
Crown.  James  pensioned  the  notorious  Duchess  of  ClerelaiHi 
and  others  out  of  this  fund,  and  their  descendants  in  some  cases 
n*ceive  lai^e  annuities  to  this  day.  In  17:fO,  Mr.  Allen,  post- 
muster  of  Bath,  established  cross  posts,  by  which  he  deand 
£  1 0,000  a  year,  after  paying  £6,000  a  year  to  Goreniment  and 
nuHiting  all  expenses.  In  1730  and  1740,  letters  were  despatdcd 
<»nly  three  times  a  week  for  Scotland,  and  on  one  occaaoa 
London  sent  but  one  letter !  Frauds  were  largely  practised  oa 
the  office  by  forged  Treasury  warrants,  or  franking  of  letten— 
a  privilege  accorded  to  membei-s  of  Parliament  and  othen 
Robberies  were  also  practised  by  carriers  and  others  to  tf 
enormous  extent.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bristol  (1784),  proposed  to 
j\[r.  Pitt  a  scheme  of  mail  coaches,  which  revived  public  eoa- 
fidence,  and  in  twenty  years  the  revenue  rose  fix>m  X35O,000  to 
£  1,500,000.  Railways  existed  eight  years  before  they  wen 
used  for  the  mails  (1838).  In  1792  money  orders  were  issued 
In  1 837  Rowland  Hill  calculated  that  the  high  rate  of  postage— 
9Jd.  per  letter  being  the  average — depressed  the  revenue,  whkfc 
between  1815  and  1836  had  only  increased  by  £4,000,  prirak  J 
earners  underbidding  the  Government  He  ascertained  tbat 
the  average  cost  of  letter-carrying  was  under  one^tenth  of  a 
]>enny ;  and,  on  the  piinciple  that  a  single  letter  to  an  obscoic 
})lace  near  at  hand  costs  as  much  to  deliver  as  one  in  a  thoman^ 
Kinit  to  some  distant  town,  the  rate  of  charge  should  be  unifora 
This  introduced  the  renny  Post  (1840).  In  1839,  there  wcff 
82,000,000  of  letters  (6,500,000  franked),  yielding  jC2»522,494 
In  1840,  they  yielded  only  £471,000  ;  but  in  1869  the  letten 
numbered  808,000.000,  and  the  receipts  were  £4,660,000. 

There  are  other  departments  of  the  Post  Office  tending  t» 
swell  the  total  receipts,  as  the  Book  and  Pattern  Post  (i^^ 
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the  Savings*  Bank  (1861),  and  the  Telegraph  (1870).»  There 
are  two  curious  offices,  called  the  Blind  and  the  Dead  Letter 
Offices,  for  the  discovery  of  illegible  and  misdirected  letters,  and 
for  the  return  of  those  which  fail  of  delivery.  In  1868,  some 
14,000  letters  had  no  address,  and  281  of  these  contained  money 
amounting  to  £6,375.  The  Dead  Letter  Office  occupies  fifty 
clerks,  and  returns  about  2,000,000  letters  annually. 

STAMP  TAX  (1670-1).  —  Duties  imposed  on  legal  documents, 
and  in  1694  on  paper,  vellum,  and  parchment ;  in  1713,  on 
newspapers  (abolished  in  1855) ;  in  1782,  on  bills  of  exchange ; 
and  on  bankers'  cheques,  1858.  This  same  duty,  imposed  on  the 
American  colonies,  led  to  the  War  of  Separation  (1765).  The 
number  of  newspapers  stamped  in  1854  was  19,000,000.  The 
stamp  duties  yield  about  £9,000,000. 

ASSESSED  TAXES  are  levied  on  inhabited  houses,  male 
servants,  horses,  carriages,  and  articles  of  luxury.  By  some  the 
date  of  institution  is  fixed  at  991  (Ethel red).  House  duty  was 
paid  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest^  when  eveiy  chimney  paid  a 
smoke-farUiing  to  the  king.  Chai'les  II.  was  granted  2s.  on 
every  hearth,  but  this  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution  as  a  trace 
of  feudalism.  A  house  tax  was  instituted  soon  after  (1695),  and 
repealed,  1840.  A  window  duty  was  instituted  (1695),  producing 
about  £2,000,000  in  1850,  when  it  was  abolished  as  injurious 
and  oppressive ;  and  the  house  duty  was  re-imposed  (1851). 

BENEVOLENCES  were  originally  voluntary  subscriptions, 
but  in  1473-4,  they  were  arbitrarily  insisted  upon  by  Edward  IV. 
Richard  III.  forbade  them  in  1483,  but  enforced  them  in  1485. 
Henry  VII.  revived  them  for  his  foreign  wars  in  1491  and 
1505.  Henry  VIII.  tried  to  raise  them  imder  the  name  of 
^  loans,"  but  was  obliged,  in  1544,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  James  I.  levied  them  in  1613,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  raised  them  on  his  own 
authority  for  his  foreign  wars,  and  to  pay  his  father's  debts. 
They  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689). 

CHARTERS  of  INCORPORATION.— The  kings  ob- 
tained Benevolences  and  large  pecuniary  considerations  from 
mercantile  cities  and  ports,  by  granting  a  charter  of  protection 
or  monopoly  to  their  manufactures  and  trade,  or  special  exemp- 
tions from  river  and  market  tolls,  or  a  licence  to  choose  their 
own  sheriff  and  justice,  and  regulate  their  own  affairs.  Such 
charters  date  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  laid  the  founda- 

*  The  Electric  Telegraph  system  of  Great  Britain  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  (1869)  for  £6,760,000,  and  a  la  tariff  was  establiflhfid^V^^V 
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tion  of  the  City  of  London  CoriK>rationy  a  cliArter  renewed  I9 
William  I.  (1079),  Henry  I.  (1101),  Henry  IL  (1154),  Job 
(1214),  and  Edward  III.  (1328).  Henry  I.,  in  1122,  gnnted* 
aimilar  charter  to  Norwich.  Richard  L  and  othen  wsd 
money  aUo  by  the  sale  of  the  offices  of  State,  and  by  the  renevil 
of  petitions,  which  opened  the  way  for  much  extortioiL 

GUILDS  were  originally  St^on  institutions — dobs  Iv 
mutual  protection  of  tntde  interests  and  mutual  assisfeuioe^M 
called  from  ^ildan,  to  (my.  They  were  established  after  tk  : 
Conquest  by  charters,  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  Cro«& 
The  members,  or  brethren,  were  pledged  to  pay  strict  attentiot 
to  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  brother.  They  were  obliged  l> 
attend  his  funeral  or  pay  a  fine  in  money.  A  funeral  fetft  irm 
provided,  partly  at  the  ex^>ense  of  the  Guild,  at  which  emy 
member  paid  2d.  in  alms. 

MONOPOLIES  were  of  the  same  nature  as  charters,  ortes- 
sibly  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  trade ;  but  ti 
expedient  of  needy  kings  for  raising  money.  Nearly  ctpij 
article  of  primary  necesisity  was  sold  under  leUen  paUnt^  wbicfc 
gave  the  holders  the  exclusive  right  of  dealing  in  such  articki 
In  1630,  Charles  I.  established  monopolies  of  soap,  salt^  leather, 
<fea,  of  his  own  act,  which  power  was  abolished  in  1640.  Oharten 
of  monopoly  were  granted  for  the  colonization  of  the  States  d 
America,  for  trade  with  India,  for  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ^)eeB- 
lation,  and  for  coinage,  as  in  the  case  of  Wood's  halfpence.  (See 
«  Colonization.") 

EaM  India  Company. — A  monopoly  was  granted  by  Qaeen  ESnM 
to  a  comimny  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  It  had  a  capital  of  iS7S,Uitt 

1773.  rarliament  appointed  a  Grovernor-General,  Law  Courti,  CooBfiL 
&c. 

1784.  The  Board  of  Control  was  appointed  for  India»  and  contxnaedtili 
1858. 

1813.  The  Monopoly  expired;  and  in  1858,  on  the  expiration  of  t^ 
Charter,  the  Crown  assumed  the  entire  direction  of  the  empire. 

7'he  Smith  Sea  Company  wtm  projected  byHarley  (1711),  who  proposed 
to  pay  off  the  National  Debt,  paying  a  fixed  interest,  on  condition  of  • 
monoix>ly  of  trade  with  Peru  being  secured  to  his  company. 

The  treaty  with  Spain,  called  Asiento,  was  only  a  contract  for  the 
supply  of  slaves,  and  a  few  minor  privileges.  The  company  for  a  tinfi 
nviOled  the  Bank  of  EngUnd.  It  bid  £7,500,000  for  £800,000  woitii  d 
Government  Annuities,  paying  off  the  annuitants  with  South  Sea  StodL 
The  extraordinaiT  rage  for  speculation  ran  the  shares  up  to  £1,000 1  Thi 
directors  opened  fresh  subscriptions,  promising  50  per  cent,  dividend. 

Many  rival  schemes  starteo,  and  were  prosecuted  by  Hariey  as  iiiipoi- 
tures.     The  result  was  the  ezposiure  of  the  whole  systeuL 

The  MieeUnppi  Scheme  was  meanwhile  worked  by  Law  in  PariSk  ^ 
the  bursting  of  these  **  bubble  "  com|>anies  produced  snoh  ooostejrnatios 
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and  absolute  ruin  of  families  in  France  and  England  as  had  never  been 
known. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  former  company  was  obtained  by  the 
wholesale  bribery  of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  other  persons  of 
influence. 

QUO  WARRANTO  (1280).— This  was  a  writ  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  existence  and  validity  of  charters,  with  the  design 
of  forcing  townships,  &c.,  to  seek  their  renewal.  Chai*les  II. 
actively  prosecuted  this  means  of  raising  money  and  of  securing 
power  with  influential  corporations.  He  instituted  proceedingn 
against  London ;  and,  as  nothing  was  easier  than  to  show  that 
some  of  the  many  stipulations  of  a  charter  had  not  been  complied 
with,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared  the  City  Charter  void 
(1683).     This  decision  was  afterwards  reversed  (1690). 

LOTTERIES.— -An  institution  of  Italian  origin  (1530).  It 
was  first  used  in  England  to  raise  money  for  the  repair  of  the 
national  harbours  (1569).  The  last  State  lottery  was  drawn  in 
1826,  in  which  year  they  were  abolished  ((Jeo.  IV.) 

NATIONAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

This  includes  the  annual  result  of  yearly  produce  from  all 

sources.     Whether  this  be  estimated  on  produce  or  on  incomes, 
the  total  is  similar.    (See  the  Funds.) 

In  1654  the  revenue  was  derived  as  follows  : — 
From  Excise  and  Customs  in  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland         £110,000 

„     Monthly  Assessments  in  ditto          •  •         •  •  912,000 

„     Crown  revenue  in  Channel  Islands  and  Scotland  1 1 ,000 

„     Fines  and  forfeitures  of  delinquents,  •          •  •  90,000 

„     Post  Office 10,000 

„     Exchequer  and  Probate  of  Wills     ..         ..  30,000 

„     Wine  licences            10,000 

„     Tin  coinage,  &c.         • .         •  •         .  •         •  •  7,250 

„     Fines  on  alienations  of  estates         •  •         •  •  20,000 


£1,200,000 

In  1866,  the  ascertained  income  of  the  nation    • .  £327,000,000 
„       the  earnings  of  the  working  classes      •  •     418,000,000 


Making  a  total  of    . .  £745,000,000 
To  this  must  be  added  the  incomes  under  £60. 
Taking    the    population    at    29,000,000,    and    income    as 
£821,000,000,  the  average  would  be  £28  6s.  2id.  each;  but 
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one-third   of  the    income    belongs    to    only   228,000   peopk, 
showing  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  : — 


Number  of  Persona.  Average  Incomtt. 

8,000  who  have  £16,000 

47,000  1,787 

173,000  514 

996,000  113 

1,535,000  54 

10/J62,000  29 

13,721,000 


Total  IneooML 

JC128,IK)0,000 

84,000,000 

89,000,000 

112,000,000 
84,000,000 

324,000,000 


i^>82 1.000,000 

The  yearly  income  thus  appears  to  exceed  the  amount  of  oar 
National  Debt  by  about  £21,000,000. 

18^. 
From  Customs  ♦       . .          . .  £24,000,000 
Excise 16,674,000 


» 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Stam|>s 

Taxes  (land  and  assessed) 
Properly  tax  .  •  • . 

I'ost  Office  . . 
Crown  lands  . . 
Ml^ellaneous  •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


9,135,000 
3,183,000 
10,713,000 
3,751,000 
300,500 
2,828,361 

£70,584,861 


]$e9. 

£22,486.000 
2O,576.00«) 
9,332,000 
3,448,000 
8,838,0(»0 
4,660,<XH} 
361,000 
4,454,033 


£74,155,03i 
EXPENDITURE.— The  annexed  table  will  give  a  fairida 

of  the  objects  and  amounts  : — 

Forinterest  and  manage-         1863.  1869.  isTOi 

mentof  NationalDebt  £26,320,445  £26,630,614 


■  • 


Civil  Service  .  •          •  • 

405,147 

Ditto 

7,949,062 

Pensions          .  • 

280.025 

Salaries,  kc,    •  •          .  • 

155,852 

Diplomatic       •  • 

171,631 

Courts  of  Law. , 

692,040 

On  Consolidated  Fund . 

184,820       1,841,493 

Army  . . 

15,894,789   (14,200,000)£12,97.VX^ 

Navy   . . 

11,880,588   (10,000,000)      9,25O,(»O0 

Revenue  Department, , 

4,529,640 

Packet  Service 

797,507 

Incidentals      . .          •  • 

2,250,000 

Supply 

44,930,151 

£71,511,546  £73,408,258 

.    •  EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS  in  1866  amounted  to  £188,917  536 

B^ 

1867            „             18a961.923 

™ 

1868            „            179.463,644 

IXSTITU IIOXS. 
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Coloniiil  expenses  in  18G9  were  £2,589  850,  and  in  1870, 
£1.950  000.  Of  this  amount  Malta  and  Gibraltar  take 
£1,266.000. 

CIVIL  SERVICR— The  revenue  is  mortgaged  by  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  an  annual  sum  for  the  Government  service,  as 
apart  from  the  naval  aud  military  service.  The  list  includes  all 
the  officers  of  Government,  from  the  Sovereign  downwards.  All 
members  of  the  royal  family  are  included,  in  consideration  of  the 
surrender  of  crown  lands,  managed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forasts.  The  Treasuiy  thus  pays  the  sum  voted  for 
royal  expenditure,  for  the  maintenance  of  ambassadors,  consuls, 
ministers,  judges,  and  all  public  officers  of  the  civil  government. 

In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  £500,000  were  specially  assigned 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 

The  following  table  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  sundry 
supplementaiy  items  charged  to  this  account  in  18G9  : — 


Public  Buildings £11,738 

University  of  London  do.  6,000 

Printing  and  Stationery...  18,000 

Law  Charlies  (England)...  10.000 

Criminal  Prosecutions    ...  12.000 

Criminal  Law  Courts     ...  10,000 

County  Prisons 10,000 

Common  Law  Courts  (Ire- 

land) 2,000 


Criminal  Proceeding8(Scot- 

land) JB6,000 

Courts  of  Law  (Scotland)      1,000 
Constabulary  (Irehind)  ...     17,2(10 
Iiivin^stone's    Expedition      1,006 
Abyssmian  Captives*  Com- 
pensation            9,000 

Su|>erann  nation       Allow- 
aiices ...         ...         ■•. 


19.000 

RANSOMS. — A  ransom  is  money  paid  for  the  liberation  of 
a  captive  of  war.  In  law,  it  is  also  applied  to  money  paid  by  or 
for  a  criminal.  In  feudal  tim3s  aiiU  were  employed  for  the 
rescue  of  kings,  independently  of  Parliament  An  article  of 
Magna  Charta  provides  tor  the  Ftaine. 

In  1193-4,  Bichard  I.  was  rescued  from  his  Austrian  dungeon 
for  £300,000,  or  i900,000  present  value. 

David  Bruce  was  captured  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346),  and 
detained  in  prison  till  1357,  when  he  was  ransomed  for  100,000 
marks,  or  £66,666  13s.  4d. 

In  1364,  King  John  of  France,  and  his  son  Philip,  were 
captured  by  the  Black  Prince.  Their  ransom  was  fixed  at 
3,000,000  of  gold  crowns,  or  about  £1,500,000  of  present  value. 
John  went  over  to  France,  but  failed  to  raise  the  amount,  and 
resigned  himself  to  ca]>tivity. 

In  1407,  Robert  III.  of  Scotland  sent  bis  youthful  son,  Prince 
James,  to  France,  to  preserve  him  from  the  ambitious  designs 
of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  seized  the  Govern- 


«.« 


Ti^v^^   "rift  Tui*  rni-i  jr  1^ ma  XL  iirJ». ■...•.#.»  z»2V3tf  ^U',Ow), 
I  J.  '.''•'    -JAi-j-f  I  -TTd  f*  ill  V  ^-j  Sco^bsa  ir^  r  frr  £\  >\CO0. 

o.rr-ijc   :JL-»   *.»:<s,3if:tLA.      Xl^ziiter  Gecc^   ITf    AW   fnd  w 

w     •  «  - 

«>f'»jci^  't  12^  irr  jdici.     Kiz^  Jx^  trsc  ftsse^pced  a  inn'f'f 

i  rsiA  Lukli  ver*  a  cfrr  milhf i  fzmi^&ed  lor  tike  I^ufiuBOft 
in  oc-fx**!*!-.:!  t*)  <.":jkHa  I.  v'^en  L«  Trailed  and  retained  i 
pi^rajLi-Tr.:  toij  •::  ir--:*  l-fo-r,.  Clian«i  IL  mibudifti  tke 
cav^rr  zvzicif^^tA  :  a^i  J&=:c>  II.  Ltd  an  annj  of  ±*J,riOu  nca. 
To  th^  tixce  o:  William  III.,  ihe sc'I^d^^j  coatinoed  u>  be  unkr 
drii  lav  u  ciiiikrCA.  bet  liie  Maunj  Act  (16;^^)  pJaccd  all 
•rj'iien  UH'ier  martial  lav.  Cbaries  L  eontended  with  liii 
PaHiameDt  fcT  the  lidit  of  th«  control  <^  tiie  iwiUH^  Tlie 
Parliament  claimed  the  ai*[«:*ictmeAt  ol  tiie  lordb-lieiiteouiti  of 
ooQDtiea,  and  decju>ed  that  ther  were  responsible  to  it  alooe. 
Originall  J,  lieutenanu  of  coontieai  were  appointed  by  Heniy  TIL 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  this  prerv^tiTe  was  acknuiv* 
ledgvid  to  be  the  king  a  Afilitia  men  serve  tor  three  years^  and 
are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  esch  county.  They  cannot  be  com- 
|ielled  to  serve  out  of  the  kiugdonL.  Such  s^vice  grew  natnnllj 
out  of  the  feudal  sviOem. 

Since  IdOO,  the  army  has  numbered  160,000  men  on  theavenige. 
In  181.5,  it  numbered  300,000.  Its  annual  cost  has  been  about 
X16,0fX),0fX).  In  1869,  we  had  about  92,000  men  for  Lome 
service,  in  battalions  of  550 ;  and  for  Colonial  Service,  tioDie 
96,000.  The  toUl  force  of  Rf^gulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers, 
was  381  .^2 1 ,  Ol-  ab«jut  400,000,  and  the  allowance  for  Voluiit«^n 
X300,000. 
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Summary  of  Chabgxs. 


£ 
Pay  and  Allowances     ...5,313,810 

Commissariat     1,185.600 

Clothing 460  800 

Barracks 512,900 

Divine  Service 43,800 

Martial  Law       2,000 

Hospitals 366,800 

Total    ...  £7,885.710 
Militia  and  Inspection  ...    952,700 
Yeomanry  Cavalry       ...      89,300 

Volunteer  Corps 414,000 

Enrolled  Pensioners,  ftc.      81,200 

Total  Reserve,  £1,637,200 
Mibtary  Store  Deptmts.  1,150,000 
Works,  Buildings,  &c  ...    884^000 


Military  Education  ...  158,200 
Surveys  of  Kingdom    ...    118,500 

Miscellaneous     90,600 

Administration  of  Army   223,400 
Total  Effective,  £12,047.610 

Rewards 27,000 

Pay  of  General  Officers. . .  73, 000 
Retired  Full  and  Half  .pay  480,500 
Widows' Pensions,  &C....  156,400 
Pensions  for  Wounds    ...     22,300 

In-Pensions         34,406 

OutrPensions      1,239,300 

Superannuation  Pay      ...    132,000 

Militia,  Yeomanry,  ftc....      17,900 

Total  Non-Effective,  £2,182,806 


In  1870,  Mr.  Card  well  estimated  the  entire  available  force  in 
England  at  70,000  men,  equal  to  one  of  the  five  carps  cParm^ 
brought  into  the  field  by  Prussia  in  1866.  He  proposed  a 
reduction  of  101  officers,  203  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
9,000  gunners  in  the  artillery,  and  of  1,239  officers,  at  a  saving 
of  £164,000  per  annum,  in  the  cavalry.  He  also  proposed  that 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  should  be  the  lowest  grade,  and  that  the 
purchase  price  of  a  company  should  be  £1,350.  With  a  view  to 
the  fusion  of  the  military  and  civil  elements  of  the  population, 
it  was  proposed  to  enlist  men  for  twelve  years  as  before,  but 
that  six  of  these  years  should  be  spent  with,  the  standards,  the 
other  six  only  if  required,  drill  being  maintained  after  working 
hours  for  those  who  would  be  getting  their  own  living  at  trades, 
d^x  It  was  also  provided  that  any  man  recruited  whilst  drunk 
should  be  releas^.  The  War  Office  and  Hoi'se  Guards  wei*e 
brought  under  the  direct  control  of,  and  made  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  War.  The  Military  Reserve  of  the  kingdom 
was  stated  as  follows : — 

Army  Reserve        109,000 

Second  ditto            20,000 

Militia         63,000 

Militia  Reserve 15,000 

Effective  Volujitcoi-s           • .         ,  ,         •  •  168,477 

Total        375,477 


5J)  BRITISH   COSSTrrUTIOXAL    UISTORT. 

NAVY.  Cai-ansius,  a  British  or  Belcrian  pirate,  was  com- 
ii)ivsiniitMl  in  '2^S  a.d.  by  the  Emperors  JDiocletiam  and  Mtxi- 
niinian,  to  form  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  south-ea^t  cnst 
against  the  marauding  Saxons.  This  fleet  consisted  of  Britab 
vessels,  and  was  manned  by  British  sailors.  It  was  stationed 
in  tlie  ])ort  of  Boulogne.  Carausius  succeeded  so  weU  that  be 
b?at  and  plundered  the  Norsemen  and  others,  and  felt  himself 
so  strong  as  to  defy  the  Emi)erors,  who  were  politic  enon^  w 
nominate  him  Em|)eror  of  Britain  and  the  coast  of  GauL 
Carausius  then  built  8U]>erior  vessels,  hired  the  pirates  whom  be 
had  conquered,  and  held  the  complete  mastery  of  the  Nortbera 
8eas.  On  the  murder  of  Carausius,  at  York  (294  or  7),  tbe 
Saxons  regained  the  maritime  ascendancy.  The  Jl:eels  of  He&- 
gist  and  llorsiv  were  cruising  in  the  Channel,  when  invited  bf 
Vortigem  (44D)  to  rei>el  the  Scots.  It  is  remarkable  that  » 
soon  AH  the  Saxons  had  possessed  themselves  of  British  territoiT, 
they,  like  the  Northern  Gauls,  abandoned  the  seas  to  the  DanSt 
and  apf>ointed  a  warden  to  fortify  and  guard  the  Saxon  coast 
against  the  same  Danes,  who  were  able  to  muster  331  vesHek 
Piracy  was  the  common  resource  of  all  the  best  &milies  in 
Scandinavian  nations.  The  younger  sons  of  royal  families 
became  vikings,  or  sea-kings,  waging  incessant  predatoiy  wariue 
with  the  land-kings.  Alfred  was  the  first  to  see  that  tbe 
revival  of  Carausius's  defensive  fleet  was  necessary,  and  acooid- 
iugly  (887),  with  the  help  of  foreign  shipwrights,  he  collected 
120  vessels,  which,  in  907,  were  improved  upon  the  gallef 
model,  many  of  these  carrying  sixty  oars  and  more,  worked  by 
hired  Frisian  sailors.  Athelstan  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  his  nepbev, 
Louis  IV.  of  France,  by  ravaging  the  coast  of  Flanders,  bebng- 
ing  to  the  Emperor  Otho.  There  existed  thus  early  a  ticatf  of 
mutual  defence  between  the  two  kings.  Edgar  (965)  had  360 
vessels,  but  chiefly  of  the  merchant  service.  Navigation  hid 
been  much  encoui^aged  by  the  act  of  Athelstan,  which  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  thane,  or  nobleman,  every  merchant  who  made 
three  voyages  with  a  ship  and  cargo  of  his  own.  Ethelred  II 
(1007)  collected  a  fleet  at  Sandwich  (said  by  the  monks  to  have 
numbered  three  or  four  thousand  vessels  of  all  kinds)  to  oppo# 
the  Danes. 

The  harbours  nearest  Normandy  were  considered  of  speciil 
consequence  by  William  I.,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  tlie 
defenceless  state  of  the  coast  for  his  invasion.  He  organised 
the  Cinque  Ports,  under  the  government  of  a  Lord  Warden, 
logs,  Dover,  Bye,  Winchelsea,  Konmey,  Sandwich,  and 
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Hythe  were  tbiis  imited  in  the  duty  of  funiishing,  at  forty 
days'  notice,  vesitels  and  men  for  fifteen  days  yearly,  at  their 
own  co8t.  In  1229,  they  furnished  72  ships  and  1,512  men, 
beside  boys. 

Richard  L,  when  sailing  from  Sicily,  in  1190-1,  had  150 
large  ships,  beside  53  galleys,  <S^.  Edward  I.  (1304)  had 
ships  the  largest  of  which  carried  40  men.  King  John  re- 
quired the  Cinque  Ports  to  find  80  ships  for  forty  days'  service 
ou  demand,  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  privileged  to 
send  each  two  barons  to  Parliament,  to  take  precedence  at 
royal  banquets,  to  carry  the  royal  canopy  at  coronations,  and  to 
be  exemi>ted  from  tolls,  subsidies,  wardship,  <fec. 

Edward  III.  ordered  all  vessels  of  40  tons  to  be  impressed 
into  his  service  against  Scotland  (1335).  His  fleet  gaiued  the 
battle  of  Sluys,  1340.  He  had  a  fleet  before  Calais,  in  1347, 
of  738  English  ships,  carrying  14,956  men,  an  average  of  20 
men  to  each  ship ;  he  had  also  15  ships  of  Bayonue,  with  an 
average  of  30  men  each  ;  7  of  Spain,  with  26  men  each ;  and 
others  whose  complements  varied  from  10  to  25  men  each. 
Edward  beat  tlie  Spaniards  off  Winchelsea  in  1350.  Henry  V. 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  better  style  of  war-sliip,  and  built 
one  18G  feet  long  at  Bayonne.  The  merchants  of  Bristol,  in 
1474  (Edward  IV.),  had  vessels  of  400,  500,  and  900  tona. 
Henry  VII.  built  several  large  vessels  for  the  protection  of 
navigation  and  commerce  (1488),  the  chief  being  the  Great 
Harry ^  a  two-decker,  of  1,000  tons  burden,  costing  £14,000.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (1512),  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inspect  the  na\y.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Ad- 
miralty OflBce,  put  in  commission,  1662.  Henry  VIII.  built 
the  HegerU  (1512),  of  1,000  tons,  carrying  700  soldiers,  mariners, 
and  gunners.  This  vessel  blew  up  in  an  engagement  off  Brest. 
He  then  built  the  Henri  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  the  navy  amounted  to  12,500  tons.  James  lY.  of  Scotland 
built  a  vessel  240  feet  long  by  52  feet  broad.  The  planking  of 
this  ship  was  10  feet  thick,  to  resist  cannon  shot.  It  carried 
35  guns,  all  on  the  upper  deck,  and  a  complement  of  1,420 
men. 

The  thi^eatened  attack  of  the  Spanish  Armada  added  greatly 
to  the  importance  of  the  navy  under  Elizabeth,  and  gave 
England  the  supi*emacy  of  the  seas.  In  1575,  the  rojral  navy 
consisted  of  some  24  ships,  besides  135  merchant  vessels  of  100 
tons,  and  656  under  100  tons.  The  largest  of  these  was  of  1,000 
tons,  caiTying  340  men,  and  40  guns.  The  132  ponderous  shijjeof 
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tbe  Armada  were  none  of  them  greater  than  a  thiid-nte 
of  the  old  wooden  navy.  Elizabeth  ooUected  about  143 
reckoning  73  hired  merchantmen,  furnished  bjr  the  libenditjcf 
the  nobility  and  citizens,  and  including  tenders  and  stonBiiipt 
of  all  kinds. 

Charles  I.  (IG37)  built  a  three-decker,  tlie  Sovereign  of  tkt 
SecL8y  carr^'ing  98  guns.  Charles  II.  (1662)  re-oi^gamnd  the 
navy  when  going  to  war  with  the  Dutch ;  James,  afterwards 
James  II.,  being  then  high  admiraL  There  were  160  veneb 
and  22,000  men.  James  was  the  inyentor  of  naval  ngnak 
In  1670  (Charles  II.),  the  annual  charge  of  the  navy  was 
£600,000;  and  in  lG7d  there  were  83  ships,  of  whidi  3d 
were  liners.  In  1689,  there  were  173  ships.  In  1761 
(George  III.),  there  were  372  vessels  of  war,  of  which  1:^ 
wei'e  liners.  In  1795,  the  number  was  240.  The  naw  tt 
present  reckons  about  750  vessels,  with  140,000  men,  and  the 
annual  cost  is  about  £12,000,000. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  European  straggle^  consequent 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  the  naval  force  of  £^igland  was 
probably  inferior  to  that  of  France  or  Spain.  At  the  close  of 
1812,  their  relative  forces  were  : — Englcmd^  liners  245,  frigates 
272;  France,  liners  113,  frigates  72.  Since  that  time,  le- 
markable  changes  have  taken  place.  It  was  in  1835  thit 
steam  was  introduced  into  the  navy  ;  but  in  1847,  there  was 
no  ship  of  the  line  fitted  up  as  a  screw  steamer.  The  Russian 
war  led  to  the  adoption  of  gun  and  mortar  boats  drawing  littie 
water.  After  the  peace,  it  was  ascertained  that  England  and 
France  were  on  a  par — the  former  had  33  steam  liners  and 
26  steam  frigates ;  the  latter  had  32  steam  liners  and  34  steam 
frigates.  The  Euglish  navy  was  superior  only  in  sailing  vessels. 
In  1858,  by  an  enormous  outlay  of  money,  the  English  navy 
was  made  equal  to  the  combined  navies  of  the  world. 

As  compared  with  the  x)eriod  of  naval  glory  under  Kelaon,  a  corvette 
of  26-  68-  or  84-j)ounder8,  of  this  later  penod,  was  larger  than  the  f^iefonr, 
of  101  giins  of  32-iK>iinder8.  The  prime  cost  of  a  acrew-ship  of  the  line, 
hke  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington^  131  guua,  three-decker,  waa  as  foUowa:— 
labour,  £30,652;  materiala,  £75,639;  masta,  rigging,  sails,  and  stores, 
i^l9,224;  engineaand  gear,  £46,280.  Total,  £171,795.  The  coet  of  mainte- 
nance, annually,  independent  of  wages,  waa  £14,000  to  £15,000.  That  of 
tbe  Britannia^  120  guna,  waa  £500  a- week;  and  that  of  the  Marlboromght 
131  guns,  ^670  a- week.  To  constmct  sudi  a  vessel  required  152  loads  oi 
20  full-grown  oaks  each,  or  3,040  oaks,  covering  76  acres  of  ground. 
The  mainmast  (simple)  cost  ^£500,  foremaat  £380,  mizenmast  £10a  The 
canvas  would  cover  more  than  an  acre  and  an  half.  The  guns  oosi 
from  £1,000  to  4.3,000  each.   The  engines  cost  half  the  amount  of  the  hull. 
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The  invention  of  explosire  shellx  led  to  the  aliandnnment  of 
wood  for  iron.  Flatea  or  slabs  of  4|-iach  iroD  were  required 
to  shield  the  wooden  Tessels.  The  advance  in  gunner;  has 
gradually  led  to  an  increased  thickness  of  iron  shield,  fant 
approaching  two  feet  The  iron  plates  cnst  from  £200  to  £300 
each,  and  ateel  shot  coat  £80  a  ton.  The  following  daosifica- 
tioa  will  give  some  idea  of  the  iron  fleet :  — 


The  weight  of  the  largest  three-decker,  twelve  yeara  back, 
was  leas  than  three-fourtha  of  the  weight  of  many  first-lass 
iron-dads.  It  is  confidently  expected  thut  the  steel-dad  prow 
of  a  steam-ram  will  prove  a  more  forcutdable  weapon  than  any 
power  of  artillery.     Iron-clada  will  last  about  twenty  year*. 

ESTIMATES.— The  estimates  for  1869-70  were— 63,300 
officers,  men,  and  boys,  seamen,  coast-guard,  and  marines ;  a 
decrease  of  3,820  men,  and  of  £9S7,357  on  the  eattmaten  of 
1868-9.  The  estimatea  for  1870-1  were— 61,000  men,  at  n 
cost  of  £9,125,000. 
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In  FebniArT,  1870,  there  were  3  broftdaide  iron-clads  of  the 
U,  class,  6  of 'the  2nd  dasa,  9  of  the  3rd,  8  of  the  4th,  4  of 
the  oth,  and  1  of  the  6ch  ;  in  all,  31.  Of  turret  ships  of  tk 
In  claaa,  2  ;  of  the  2nil  clan,  5  ;  beside  two  others ;  with  gin 
boats  and  10<)  old  men-of-war. 

The  navy  Li  managed  by  a  minister,  or  war  seeretsTT, 
hLs  ci^'il  and  sea-lordd,  financial  secretary,  coDtroller,  and  diicf 
oonstractor.  Abuut  2^  millions  are  required  for  yesriy 
ooDstniction. 

NAVAL  REFORM.— The proposidons  of  Mr.  Chadera,firct 
lord  of  the  Admiral tj,  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  Febroair, 
1870.  Retirement  to  be  compyUory  for  all  raiiks  of  officers 
not  actively  engaged  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  with  th« 
option  of  retiring  earlier  with  some  years'  ser\dce  credited: 
flag  officers  after  1 0  years,  captains  after  7,  coDimanders  after  5. 
The  highest  mte  of  retiring  pension  to  be  £850  a-year,  and  the 
number  of  officers  for  the  future  to  be — flag  officeiH,  50,  cap- 
tains loO,  commanders  200,  lieutenants  600.  The  object  of 
this  scheme  was  to  make  way  for  the  promotion  of  younger 
and  more  active  men. 

SMUGGLING  was  a  practice  much  in  vogue  so  long  is 
taxes  were  imposed,  rather  as  a  protection  to  monopolies  than 
for  the  increase  of  the  revenue.  The  popular  instinct  has 
generally  opposed  itself  to  such  measures,  and  gloried  in  the 
fraud  Smuggling  was  regarded  as  heroic,  and  savoured  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  sea-king  pirates.  The  Gin  Act  of  Jekyll,  1736> 
imposed  a  duty  of  208.  a  gallon,  to  prevent  drunkenness  by 
puttiug  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  poor  to  purchase  the  spirit 
Riots  resulted.  The  people  were  not  to  be  coerced  into  sobrietj; 
they  relented  the  outrage  by  defiance,  favoured  the  bold  contia- 
bandist,  and  bought  gladly  the  untaxed  Hollands  and  silks  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  licensed  merchants  could  afford  to  sell 
Sussex  al)ound8  with  localities  famous  for  the  resort  of  these 
"water  thieves  and  land  thieves,"  of  which  none  are  more 
remarkable  than  St.  Clement's  Caves,  at  Hastings.  The  Custom's 
thus  defrauded,  were  originally  instituted  to  pi*otect  trade 
against  pirates,  but  became  sul»equently  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  by  their  excessive  amoimt,  encouraged  the  evil  they  were 
once  designed  to  check.  Severe  repressive  statutes  were  pasBed 
time  after  time  (1736,  &c.),  and  the  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
of  death  were  inflicted  without  remedying  the  evil,  until  the 
temptation  was  removed  by  the  reduction  or  abolition  ot  pro- 
tective duties,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  smuggler  by  profession,  there  was  a  widespread 
system  of  mercantile  fraud  also.  Bounties  were  granted  ou 
home  produce  and  manu^tures  exported,  which  were  imported 
and  re-exported  many  times  without  ever  leaving  British  waters. 
Drawbacks  were  allowed  also  on  foreign  goods  brought  to  Eng- 
land for  exportation  elsewhere,  and  similar  advantage  was 
taken  of  this.  The  Preventive  or  Coastguard  Service  was 
appointed  to  overhaul  s\ispicious  craft,  with  power  to  confiscate 
a  vessel  hovering  about  the  coast  without  satisfactory  papei*fl. 
It  hasi  since  become  a  naval  reserve. 

POOR  RATES. 

■ 

Ethelwulf  was  apparently  the  first  to  institute  a  system  of 
poor  relief  by  a  rate  ou  every  ten  hides  of  land  for  the  support 
of  one  pauper.  During  the  prevalence  of  Romanism,  the  monks 
were  the  almoners  of  enormous  funds  entrusted  to  them  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteiies,  on 
account  of  the  unhallowed  lives  of  their  occupants,  caused 
grievous  discontent  and  suffering  amongst  the  vagrant  poor, 
who  subsisted  by  wandering  from  one  to  another.  In  1530 
(Henry  VIII.),  severe  punishments,  as  the  pillory,  cfea,  were 
decreed  a^inst  the  host  of  able-bodied  vagabonds  infesting  the 
land.  At  the  same  time,  cases  deserving  public  sjrmpathy  were 
authorized  by  a  certificate  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  their  own 
locality.  In  1535,  parish  collections  were  made.  Incorrigible 
vagrancy  was  punishable .  with  death  on  a  third  conviction. 
Edward  VI.  converted  the  collections  into  compulsory  rates,  a 
principle  fully  adopted  by  Elizabeth.  Justices  received  power 
to  imprison  able-bodied  paui)ers  refusing  to  work,  and  overseers 
were  appointed  (1601)  to  superintend  the  several  parishes. 

By  George  I.  (1722),  it  was  decreed  that  work  should  be 
supplied  to  those  seeking  relief  in  houses,  hence  called  work- 
houses. The  proceeds  contributed  to  diminish  the  ratea  for 
some  time,  but  ultimately  increased  them  by  pauperizing  the 
independent  labourer. 

Under  George  II.  (1727),  the  amount  raised  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  million. 

Under  George  III.  (1775),  £1,720,000;  and  increased  to 
je8,000,000  in  1818. 

The  existing  law  favoured  improvidence  and  early  marriages, 
while  it  discouraged  honest  labour  by  farming  out  the  pau)H*r 
at  half  wages.     It  was  accordingly  cancelled  in  favour  of  the 
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Act  of  William  IV.,  1834.  All  local  boards  were  placeil  tiwler 
a  central  board  of  commissioners,  parishes  were  to  be  comliiiicd 
in  Unions^  and  out-door  relief  was  greatly  curtailed.  This  pro- 
duced a  considerable  reduction  of  rates.  Recent  diMmssioD  in 
the  Legislature  has  raised  the  question  of  spreading  the  laUM 
uniformly  over  the  whole  country. 

Average  Statement  for  England  and  Wales. 
In  1867— Indoor  paupers,  137,310;  out-door,  794,236.     Total,  931,54& 
1868  „  150,040         „  842,600.        „      992,6ia 

Increase,  61,094 

The  total  expenditure  was  £1 1,380,593,  of  which  £7,498,059 
was  spent  on  relief  alone,  the  rest  for  police  and  other  chaigei. 
The  gross  rental  of  England  and  Wales  in  1665  was 
£107,307,505. 

COURTS  OP  JUSTICE— CIVIL  AND   CRIMINAL 

FRANKPLEDGE,  or  Friborg.—An  ancient  Saxon  gaarantM 
for  the  good  conduct  of  individuals  in  a  tything.  Every  free- 
man was  bound  to  belong  to  a  tything  or  ward,  oiiginally  con- 
sisting of  ten  men.  If  one  of  the  tything  committed  an  offence, 
the  rest  had  to  produce  him  for  trial ;  when,  by  a  fine  or 
by  personal  punishment,  he  should  atone  for  his  crime;  but 
should  his  estate  prove  insufficient,  the  tything  had  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  The  members  of  a  tything  were  a  **  permanent 
bail ''  for  each  other.  This  bail  was  termed  6arA,  and  the  tything 
frith-borh.    This  institution  is  first  mentioned  in  a  law  of  Csnuta 

COURT  of  PIEPOUDRE.— A  local  court,  having  the  juris- 
diction of  markets  and  fairs,  taking  its  name  from  dtuty-Jboki 
suitors.  Edwaixl  IV.  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  the  neig^ 
bourhood  beyond  the  town. 

COURT  BARON,  or  HUNDRED  COURT,  decided  sH 
cases  affecting  manorial  landed  property  under  the  steward.  If 
extended  to  the  hundred,  it  was  presided  over  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county.  The  hundred  is  first  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar,  and  probably  was  a  frankpledge  of  100  families.  Tbe 
COURT  LEET  also  belonged  to  a  hundred.  It  dealt  with 
encroachments,  nuisances,  false  weights  and  measures,  and  oSSsDSXi 
against  the  Crown. 

SHI  REMOTE  or  COUNTY  COURT.— The  county  is  fint 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina.  This  court  was  presided  over 
by  the  sheriff,  or  ahire-reeve  (steward).  Under  Uie  Saxons  it 
was  superintended  by  a  bishop  and  aldermen.  All  freeholdei^ 
liable  to  serve.      It  took  cognizance  of  debts  or  damigci 
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under  408.  value.  This  court  was  revived  by  Henry  YIII.  to 
supersede  courts  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  defatu 
In  1847,  one  hundred  courts  of  request  were  abolished  in  fi)lFOur 
of  the  county  court  Jurisdiction  was  given  of  claims  under 
£20,  since  extended  to  £50,  with  equity  powers,  similar  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  questions  of  property,  &c.,  under  £500. 

COMMON  PLEAS.— In  Saxon  times  the  Witenagemot 
sufficed  for  all  proceedings,  but  the  Norman*  kings  were  not 
favourable  to  such  assemblages,  and  instituted  the  Court  of  the 
Palace  (AiUa  Regis).  This  dealt  with  royal  suits  and  aifairs  of 
the  realm.  It  was  attended  by  all  great  officers  of  State  and 
the  great  barons  of  Parliament,  forming  a  sort  of  cabinet,  under 
the  chief  justiciar  or  principal  minister  of  State.  This  court 
was  bound  to  accompany  the  king  wherever  he  travelled — an 
inconvenience  remedied  by  Magna  Chartcu  In  1215,  it  was 
established  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  it  tried  all  pleas  of  land 
and  civil  injuries ;  and  the  common  lawyers  became  localised  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  Under  Edward  I.  this  court  was  subdivided 
into  branches : — 

The  Court  of  Chivalry^  which  took  charge  of  all  contracts, 
&c,  pertaining  to  war,  tournaments,  and  deeds  of  arms  (see 
"  Chivalry  "). 

Court  of  Cliancery. — This  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  Loixl  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Sovereign.  This 
court  has  (1)  a  Court  of  Common  Law  and  (2)  a  Court  of  Equity. 
The  former  redresses  the  injuries  of  the  subject ;  the  latter  does 
the  same,  but  differs  in  the  mode  of  relief.  It  does  not  require 
the  presence  of  witnesses  other  than  the  individuals  concerned, 
and  proceeds  commonly  by  affidavit  or  written  statementa  It 
does  not  decide  by  jury,  but  hy  judge.  Its  decisions  cannot  be 
contrary  to  law,  but  admit  of  considerable  latitude  in  pronoimcing 
how  the  aggrieved  persons  shall  be  remedied.  The  Court  of 
Equity  deals  with  trusts ;  usurious  and  unconscionable  dealings, 
by  contract  or  otherwise ;  the  guardianship  of  minors,  as  wa/rds 
of  Chancery  ;  of  lunatics ;  and  of  charitable  bequests,  and  the 
institutions  resulting.  These  and  other  causes  not  provided  for 
by  Common  Law  are  here  dealt  with.  The  chief  of  the  masters 
in  Chancery  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  assisted  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  equity  court,  and  carried  out  its  decree  He 
is  now  only  custodian  of  public  records. 

The  Court  of  hxchequ,er  had  some  existence  in  the  time  of 
William  L,  and  was  established  fully  by  Edward  I.  It  affected 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 

3  ^ 
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King's  or  Qacma  Bench  waa  formerly  presided  over  by  iW 
king  in  pt^raon.  It  most  resembles  the  ancient  Aula  Ri^ui 
is  attiiched  to  the  royal  person  still,  if  so  ordered.  It  oootnb 
all  inferior  courts,  cor(K)rations.  magistrates,  and  theliltertjoftb 
subject.  It  is  also  a  court  of  ap|)ea]y  to  supervise  the  deciam 
of  otlier  courts.  The  Couri  of  Exchequer  Chamber  is  onlri 
8ui)erior  court  of  appe:il,  from  which  there  is  a  final  appeil  > 
the  Sovereijjn  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

HIGH  COURT  of  PARLIAMENT  consists  of  theSovernff 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  which  constitute  the  final  appetlof^ 
courts,  a  power  derived  from  the  obsolete  Aula  Regis. 

NISI  PRIUS  COURTS.— These  are  several  auxOiaiy  eoorii 
to  assist  in  the  despatch  of  business.  Oommiaaioners  are  lOt 
into  the  counties,  to  try  by  local  juries  questions  of  £ict  in  oMn 
about  to  be  argued  in  Westminster  Hall,  unless  before  the  tise 
fixcil,  the  jud;;es  of  assize  should  come  into  the  ooun^. 

JUSTICES  in  EYRE  {ire,  to  go)  were  ap|x>inted  l^  Heniyl 
(1118),  to  go  from  county  to  county  to  administer  justice  ^^ 
every  man  s  threshold."  These  circuits  were  originally  ps^ 
formed  every  seven  years.  These  justices  did  not  form  a  R^ok 
part  of  the  judicature  till  the  time  of  Henry  IL  (1176). 

HIGH  COURT  of  JUSTICE  (1870).— Lords  Wc«tbuiTiD« 
Cairns  firat  proposed  the  amalgamation  of  the  Common  lAVsad 
Equity  Courts.  Previously,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Westminster vfR 
separate  and  sometimes  at  variance,  as  the  same  case  invohtd 
questions  of  equity  and  of  common  law.  This  gave  nee  I* 
ex|)ense,  uncertainty,  and  intolerable  delays.  Trust  prope!^ 
belonged  to  Chancery  courts,  while  the  Common  Law^  ooartskaev 
nothing  of  trustees,  but  regarded  them  as  absolute  ownereof  tbr 
property  concerned,  and  a  i>er8on  might  he  non-suited  by  ap|£- 
cation  to  the  wrong  court.  It  was  provided  that  the  two  coif 
of  Common  Law  and  Equity  should  henceforth  be  adopted  i> 
each  court. 

MINOR   COURTS. 

COURT  of  PROBATE  (18o7).— This  superseded  the  PRB- 
ROGATIVE  COURT  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wb« 
had  the  rii^ht  of  appointing  a  judge  to  decide  questions  of  wilK 
It  is  called  probcUe  because  it  examines  the  proo&  of  a  will,  ^ 
grants  power  of  administration  to  the  executors. 

COU  RT  of  A  D  MI  R  ALT  Y  ( 1 357).— Instituted  by  Edwaidlll 
for  the  trial  of  all  civil  and  criminal  charges  of  deeds  done  oe 
the  high  seas.     In  1844,  the  criminal  jurisdiction  waa  refflo^ 
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to  the  ordinary  assize  courts  of  the  neai*est  county,  and  in  1857» 
the  same  judge  presided  over  the  Probate  and  Admiralty  Courts. 

In  time  of  war  this  court  is  a  prize-court  to  adjudicate  on 
captured  vessels,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  being  the  judge. 

DIVORCE  COURTS.- The  ecclesiastical  courts  formerly 
took  charge  of  hU  matrimonial  questions.  In  1857,  special 
courts  were  established  imder  three  judges,  the  judge  of  probate 
being  one.  Judgment  is  given  for  judicial  separation,  or  for 
absolute  separation  of  man  and  wife. 

BANKRUPTCY  COURTS  wei-e  established  by  William  IV. 
(1831). — They  have  the  power  of  a  court  of  law  and  equity,  and 
the  rights  of  a  court  of  record.  The  power  iis  similar  in  county 
courts.  They  do  not  try  questions  of  dispute,  but  collect  and 
divide  the  assets  of  a  bankrupt.  They  grant  or  withhold 
certificates  of  protection  to  the  debtor.  (See  ''Statute  of 
1869  ;  "  compare  Bankruptcy,  p.  29,  "  Statutes.") 

LOCAL  COURTS. 

COURT  of  the  DUCHY  CHAMBER  of  LANCASTER 
(1376). — This  is  held  under  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  for  all 
questions  of  equity  relating  to  the  crown  lands. 

COU  RTS  of  the  PALATINE  COUNTIES  of  LANCASTER 
and  DURHAM. — Chester  and  Lancaster  were  created  counties 
palatine,  the  former  by  William  I.  (1070),  the  latter  by 
Edward  III.  (1369).  The  bishopric  of  Durham  until  1836  wae 
likewise  palatine.  (See  "  Dynastic  Titles,"  Part  I.)  The  lords 
of  these  counties  enjoyed  jura  regalia^  and  were  themselves  the 
fountain  of  law  and  justice  independently  of  the  Crown.  These 
institutions  have  at  different  periods  become  vested  in  the  Crown 
by  forfeiture  or  Act  of  Parliament.  Hugh  D*Abrincis,  nephew  of 
William  I.,  was  first  Count  of  Chester.  It  has,  since  Henry  III., 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  gives  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Sovereign.  Heury  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  father- 
in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  created  first  Count  Palatine  of 
Lancaster  by  Edward  III.  On  the  attainder  of  Henry  VI.  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  the  duchy  was  declared  foifeited  to  the 
Crown. 

The  STANNARY  COURT.— Instituted  by  Edward  L 
(1305),  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the  tin  noiners 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

The  CHANCELLORS'  COURTS  in  the  TWO  UNEVER- 
SITIES. — These  have  sole  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  actions  and 
suite  which  concern  the  scholars  of  the  Universities. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  (Edward  III.)_A  court  of  jutke 
held  by  local  magistrates,  who  originally  tried  all  felonies  and 
trespasses.  The  justices  of  the  peace  now  tiy  minor  ofienoa 
by  jury  on  the  finding  of  :rue  bills  by  the  grand  jury.  These 
courts  meet  quarterly  in  every  county. 

Felony  U  descriptive  of  crimes  ponishable  by  forfeiture,  '«4nch  majbs 
accoiiipaiiied  with  8;>ntence  of  death ;  criiiiM  sack  as  ffnyerg^  Jmii§i^ 
aeiTicCf  Unit  per  in  g  with  stores  ofwar^  and  desertion. 

Crime  is  a  violatioo  of  public  law,  and  includes  nUsdemeanoKn  m  vdl 
Ma/flonies.     Misdemeanours  are  less  serious  actSL 

The  value  of  a  man's  oath  was  estimated  by  his  property.  Tlist  of  a 
thane  equalled  thi)se  of  twelve  ceorls  or  churls.  An  ealderman's  oitk 
had  the  value  of  those  of  six  Shanes. 

FORMS  OF  TRIAL. 

RECORD,  INSPECTION,  CERTIFICATE,  and  WTT- 
N  ESSES.  ~ In  questions  of  title,  agreement,  and  tieaty,  th» 
documents  had  to  be  produced  in  evidence.  In  cmaea  that  coaU 
be  determined  by  ocular  inspection,  personal  examination  wn 
customary.  Questions  of  privilege,  custom,  &c.y  were  commonly 
dfterniined  by  certificate  of  a  competent  officiaL  Trial  by  wit- 
nt>sses  without  a  jury  was  a  very  old  and  unusual  form,  appli- 
cable onlv  to  direct  and  not  collateral  issues. 

WAGER  of  BATTEL  (ahjo  called  Appeal,  Aasizi^  sadi 
Trial). — This  was  a  judicial  duel  very  common  in  the  i^  of 
chivalry,  in  disputes  of  honour,  or  in  questions  of  real  pit^c^ 
where  the  claims  lacked  satisfactory  evidence.  It  was  a  method 
resorted  to  in  chai-ges  of  felony  also,  but  with  this  differenee— 
that  while,  in  cases  of  civil  right  or  injuiy,  the  battel  was  wsged 
by  champions,  in  the  appeal  for  felony  the  accuser  and  aocoeed 
had  to  wage  the  battel  themselves.  Thus,  as  the  appellaiit 
might  be  a  woman  or  child,  unable  to  take  up  the  chidlei^ 
the  appellee  had  not  always  the  option  of  such  trial.  Likewi«s, 
many  persons  were  exempted  by  virtue  of  their  rank,  as  peeiBr 
or  by  charter.  No  felon  caught  in  the  act,  or  against  whcB 
the  evidence  was  strong,  had  any  such  right  of  a-pp^.  The 
combatants  in  appeal  for  filony  fought  with  staves^  from  saascttt 
to  sunset,  in  the  presence  of  judges.  If  the  appellee  (or 
accused)  gave  in,  he  was  sentenc^  to  be  hung  at  once  ;  but  if 
he  held  out,  he  was  acquitted.  If  the  appellant  gave  up,  or 
cried  craven  (to  beg  ior  one*s  life),  he  was  for  ever  dishonoored, 
and  the  ar>pellee  was  allowed  his  damages,  and  entirely  s^ 
quitted.  The  last  civil  trial  took  place  in  1638.  The^ppoil 
was   last  allowed  tor   murder  in   1S17,  when  the  app^iis^ 
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declined  to  fight,  and  the  accused  escaped.     This  revival  of  an 
obsolete  practice  led  to  its  abolition  in  1819. 

WAGER  of  LAW  was  taken  upon  the  oath  of  the  individual 
that  he  was  not  chargeable  with  a  claira  for  debt.  He  came 
into  coiii*t  and  took  his  oath,  and  the  compurgators,  his  neigh- 
bours, were  then  called  upon  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  his 
veracity.  This  proof  was  only  resorted  to  in  default  of  other 
than  the  assertion  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  no  wager  was 
permitted  to  those  of  ble unshed  or  reproachable  character. 

ORDEAL  was  a  form  of  trial  which  hired  or  friendly  sub- 
stitutes might  pass  for  the  accused.  The  upper  classes  were 
tried  by  the  fire  ordeal ;  the  rest  by  water.  These  tests  were 
resorted  to  when  the  accused  failed  to  produce  compurgators,  or 
produced  only  those  whose  testimony  was  unworthy  of  credit,  or 
when  the  evidence  failed. 

The  fire  orJeal  consisted  in  grasping  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron, 
or  walking,  barefoot  and  blindfold,  over  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares at  unequal  distances.  The  mother  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  thus  cleared  herself  of  accusation.  The  water  ordeal 
consisted  in  plunging  the  fore-arm  into  boiling  water.  A  sus- 
pected witch  was  cast  into  a  pond,  to  see  if  she  would  float ; 
this  being  received  as  an  evidence  of  guilt.  These  trials  took 
place  in  churches,  or  on  consecrated  ground,  and  were  presided 
over  by  the  clergy.  They  bound  up  the  limb  which  had  been 
ex|X)8ed  to  injury  until  the  third  day,  when  it  was  examined ; 
and  if  the  wound  had  not  healed,  the  accused  had  to  suffer 
sentence.  Trial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  by  Henry  IIL  (1218). 
TRIAL  by  the  CORSNED.— This  was  a  morsel  of  food  conse- 
crated with  a  form  of  exorcism,  praying  that  it  might  choke  the 
person  if  guilty  and  nourish  him  if  innocent.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  it  was  probably 
the  sacramental  bread. 

TRIAL  by  JURY. — An  institution  of  gradual  growth, 
but  geneiTilly  attributed  to  Alfred  (886).  It  existed  under  the 
Heptarchy.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred,  there  was  a  species  of 
grand  jury,  consisting  of  the  thanes  of  the  sheriff's  court,  who 
could  send  prisoners  for  trial  if  the  evidence  were  sufficient. 
Henry  II.  mtroduced  the  Grand  Assize  or  Novel  Desseisik, 
for  which  the  sheriff  nominated  four  ktiights,  who  selected 
twelve  more,  and  these  sixteen  decided  cases  submitted  to 
them.  Magna  Charta  insists  upon  trial  by  jury,  as  the  great 
bulwark  ot  liberty,  and  provides  that  a  man  shall  be  tried  by 
his  peers.     In  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  jury  was  composed 
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W  ''wr^nXfrK.  .Y  7«rwiift  aoqT»iiited  with  th«  fiicti  and  vid 
aw  ::r'.2^a*?r      !7i«ir  Twniiirc  uiep«n«i^  on  th«'ir  penooml  knov- 

V  iciiLv  '^titr  i.iTit*.     Aar  evidence  h.ul  ta  be  sabmitted 

::^:      la  lie  r«stpi  •:£  Ei«ajd  Iil.«tbe  jarr  begin  to 

;r5  "Jtf  'v-.tircoe  ;c  wiS2«ft!ik» ;  ch«  wicoei»es  tbeokselves  tkai 

»i  X.'   w:   te^  A    'irr-     S>   lon^  a«  the  nHMjfiiitofi  (or  wit- 

.-■C2<;:ra.^«w.  "Jie  7^^-  -i^u*  decwioos  could  be  rettntd 
'7m  4»«D«r^  ^:  A  i«Kva*I ;  ivj  >?c  rv^ncv-tcKir  iiiea»  And  ihe  rroof- 
3La.r%  ^*«r~  li^iijitf  "U*  ATs&iJider.  wbich  coodeiuDed  a  man  to 
Ut.T-2<'a.ut:n':.  .u'^ivrv.  JhSd  the  coa&Kmtioo  of  his  gootk 
Ca^  "Jtf  7«?'A-'  1  •*  .  ••LT'.t**  wi»re  bt-'Ond  to  find  th«ir  Terdictin 
AbV.riajcv  v:'-Ji  iii<  iiRccicci  or  cb^r^  of  the  judge,  or  they 
«s^<\.7K.-i.  'j"ni.^LV>:H  ^.>  A  iz.e  of  fortj  mArks  ettch  penon ;  but  in 
^dttM  v?^-  :.^«f  .-'J-hc  'i:»ciof  >iecfaied  tb^t  sach  n  fine  was  illepL 
>AN.TVA'iV  *4ad  ASYLVMS.— A  person  accused  (/ 
mut^.  .'A-.-vcc  :r?«b!ca  asd  sikTuece,  could  take  rrfii^  in  t 
«ii<ir<.d  .r  :ii  lt"::};^-*!  .  ±n*i  if  vichiu  fortr  days  he  confeflKd 
3a»  X*^  <  «>A'^  *  *>  ^"^  *^<  rmlou  be  9aT«d  his  life  :  but  bewu 
ar5i^ic^-*i«  A2d  !:>  ^•.'«h::c  4zd  cha;teU  were  forfeited.  6j 
abi  utl:^  ij*s  r^fti  :»>  'k  bev-aai.e  d<»d  to  all  civil  rigbts,  as  l^r 
^Mui.>a.u>*a;  .T  Tfc'ff"';^  izicc;&$su:  tows.  Sanctuair  was  cw- 
Xfixar^  ^  Six  .'CI  ^3iek  Edwud  the  Confessor  conftired  iIm 
yn-^'-tx^  .a  ^Vs:>cni:jii»r.  Here  the  Queen  of  Edwaid  IV., 
sod  icr  «ft.  ^vlt  ib^iter  3vu  (he  Tiolence  of  the  refcnt 
V*  ciictf:>c«.'r  L«>o.  The  di:$tance  assigned  as  the  H"prt  of 
'««ct-j;u-7  watf  ^r-e  aLLes^  'ixee  furlocgs*  three  acr»,  nine  fee^ 
xjiitf  ^j^  uik  iJid  a.::ie  biiriieyconL&.  The  privilege  of  sanctoait 
WW  3*icft  i^iided^  uid  bence  con»iderab;T  curtailed  bj  an 
a(.HHfal  .t'  H^ctt  VII  to  tae  Pope  in  15^3,  and  again  hj 
Henr^  VIU.  vx  1j4.'.  Tbe  pririli^  of  aanctuazj  was  finallj 
ax:4:aJxM.  12  tbe  rvi^  of  James  L 

rryisHMEXTS. 

CAPITAL. — Axoc^:  the  Druids  criminals  expiated  tbeir 
•.*<f!.'uow  by  bvfi::.^  Vam^  alive  in  bi^h  wicker  basketa,  as  sacri- 
:ivx;»  ^«  :he  ^nidc  Tbev  were  also  sometimes  drowned  in  a 
<4^:jai^-xure.  la  ii^ser  tucesw  this  extreme  penalty  was  admi- 
u  fettered  by  su-'cisj;  and  bdkc^ctc^  in  cases  oi  deaertion,  ibcf^ 
bur^i^iry.  aud  wiIruL  uiur\ier.  William  L  introduced  beheadal 
*»  a  Io»  ^r<i<'miaiou:»  tl^rm  of  execution  ^1076}  for  iter^vns  of 
ttoble  mnliL.  In  li4U  tbe  son  of  a  uobleuian  w&b  sentenced  to 
be  hun<^  dra«  q«  and  qiu&rtenHi  for  piracy,  the  first  execudoo  of 
ibe  kliid    and  in  I^o^,  dvaUi  was  decreed  to  ^-a^rmnts  who  sboaki 
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be  convicted  for  a  third  time.  Heniy  VIIL  (1530)  adjudged 
a  murderer  who  had  |>oisoned  twenty  peraons,  of  whom  two  died, 
to  be  boiled  alive.  In  1542,  another  caee  of  poisoning  was 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  Bathing  in  the  Thames  near  the 
City  was  at  one  time  held  to  be  a,'capital  offence.  The  inflic- 
tion of  death  became  no  common  that  twenty  persons  were 
executed  every  week,  and  at  length  juries  refused  to  convict  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  penalty.  In  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  the  penalty  was  abolished  in  many  cases.  In  1861,  it  was 
abolished  in  all  cases  but  those  of  treason  and  wilful  murder. 
In  1865,  murder  which  did  not  appear  to  be  premeditated  was 
punished  by  penal  servitude,  and  in  1868  public  executions 
were  abolished.  Burning  was  a  customary  punishment  with 
ecclesiastical  causes,  beside  penance,  the  rack,  and  other  inge- 
nious instruments  of  tijrture.  Under  the  statute  of  Henry  VL, 
30,000.  witches  were  either  burnt  or  drowned  previous  to  1736. 

FINES. —  Wehr-geldf  or  fines  of  compensation,  "damages," 
were  customary  penalties  in  Saxon  times.  The  parts  of  the 
body,  in  every  i*ank,  were  all  priced,  from  fifly  shillings  for  the 
destruction  of  an  eye,  to  one  shilling  for  a  finger-nail  The  wehr 
for  the  entire  body  ranged  from  200  to  1,200  sliillings,  according . 
to  rank ;  but  in  case  of  murder,  capital  punishment  could  be 
demanded  instead  of  a  fine.  If  the  injury  were  inflicted  on  a 
slave,  he  being  but  a  chattel,  the  wehr  was  paid  to  his  owner ;  if 
inflicted  on  a  freeman,  it  was  paid  to  himself  or  to  his  relatives. 

SLAVERY,  BANISHMENT,  OUTLAWRY,  and  IM- 
PRISONMENT were  early  and  usual  methods  for  grievous 
oflences. 

BRANDING  and  MUTILATION  were  common  punish- 
ments for  minor  crimes ; 

And  tlie  STOCKS,  PILLORY,  WHIPPING-POST,  and 
CAGE,  were  set  up  in  every  village  near  the  churchyard  and  the 
highway  for  vagrants,  drunkards,  rogues,  cheats,  and  disorderly 
characters.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  barrister  Prynne  was 
sentenced  by  the  Star  Cliamber,  as  a  libeller,  to  be  placed  in  the 
pillory  at  Cheapside  and  Westminster,  and  to  have  an  ear  cut 
off  at  each  place.  The  pillory  was  used  until  1816,  after  which 
none  but  perjurers  were  liable  to  it,  and  this  usage  was  abo- 
lished in  1837.  Fraudulent  dealing  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
was  punished,  by  drawing  the  offender  on  a  hurdle  through  the 
streets,  or  nailing  him  by  one  ear  to  the  door-post ;  and  if  the 
offence  were  repeated,  his  premises  were  destroyed,  and  his  trade 
licence  was  cancelled. 
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LAWS. 

The  oldest  laws  of  all  are  those  of  Ethelbert  (of  Kent)  ;  tluj 
number  89.  Of  these,  58  relate  to  ))er8onal  assaalts^  and  3(^ 
attach  penalties  to  the  injury  done,  penalties  denominated 
wehr-geld,  the  alternative  of  such  compensation  being  sJaTeiy. 
Eleven  laws  relate  to  pro|)erty,  13  to  assaults  on  women,  and 
2  to  adultery.  Pive  laws  are  declaratory.  Besides  the  com- 
pensation to  an  individual,  crown  pleas  were  often  added  ai 
amends  for  the  violation  of  the  peace.  At  first,  a  man  had 
the  option  between  vengeance  or  composition,  but  in  the 
eighth  century  the  latter  was  obligatory.  The  next  oldest  laws 
were  those  of  the  Kings  Hlothaire,  Eadric,  and  Wihtraed,  til 
of  Kent ;  and  then  follow  those  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex.  Fn>m 
Alfred  to  Canute  there  were  390  laws — 41  declaratory,  108 
penal,  17  of  procedui*e,  143  on  religion,  62  canonical,  ^md  19 
moral. 

DOME-BOOK.— The  laws  of  Offa,  Ina,  and  Ethelbert,  wm 
first  collected,  reconstructed,  and  complemented,  by  Alfred  and 
his  Witan.   This  code  became  the  basis  of  Englisli  junspradenoe: 

THE  GRAND  COUTUMIER  contains  the  Norman  CJode, 
but  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

During  this  period  no  account  was  taken  of  cireumstantid 
evidence^  judgment  rested  on  matter  of  fact  sworn  to  by 
witnesses ;  hence,  there  was  no  place  for  a  jury  to  weigh  and 
balance  probabilities  as  instructed  by  the  summary  of  a  ja<ke, 
and  the  judge  himself  had  little  or  no  discretion  in  awarding 
penalties,  since  the  penalties  were  all  prescribed.  The  system 
of  Ordeal  likewise  precluded  the  existence  of  a  juiy,  for  this 
was  the  common  appeal  to  "  the  judgment  of  God,"  as  men 
called  it,  in  cases  which  could  not  be  decided  by  direct  evidence, 
a  method  one  step  removed  from  the  barbarous  execution  U 
personal  vengeance. 

The  earliest  laws  were  traditional  and  unwritten.  These 
laws  form  what  is  known  as  common  law,  which  is  derired 
from  custom.  The  code  of  written  laws  is  termed  staitUe  law, 
as  depending  on  Edicts  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  ohlest  of 
these  is  the  celebrated  Magna  Charta.  The  common  law  is  a 
law  of  precedents,  and  judicial  decisions  are  duly  reported,  and 
in  constant  use.  These  have  been  kept  from  the  time  of 
^^■dward  11.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  "Institutes"  are  the  most 
^kable  collection. 
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FEUDAL  SYSTEM.— This  was  a  territorial  arrangement. 
Conquered  lands  were  divided  among  retainers  on  condition 
of  military  service.  Such  grants  were  called  bewtficea.  Many 
also  who  held  what  were  called  alodial  lands,  were  glad  to  place 
their  property  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  chief  on 
siu'iilar  conditions.  Such  lands  constituted  feoda,  feuds,  or 
Jyif8.  and  the  parties  holding  them  vassals  or  retainers  to  their 
lord.     (For  Feudal  Relics,  <fec.,  see  "  Revenue.") 

A  vassal  was  invested  with  his  estate  on  kneeling  before  his 
lord  and  swearing  fealty.  For  a  knight's  fee,  the  vassal  was 
bound  to  serve  forty  or  sixty  days  at  his  own  expense.  The 
necessity  of  engaging  mercenary  troops,  in  considerable  military 
exj)editions,  tended  to  lessen  the  importance  of  feudal  service. 

Tenure  of  Land. — The  Norman  or  Feudal  theory  was  that 
the  whole  kingdom  belon«;ed  to  the  sovereign,  and  that  those 
occupying  it  owed  a  rental  to  the  king  in  military  or  other 
services  required.  In  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  find  that 
the  right  of  possession  was  based  on  such  anomalous  conditions  as 
the  teaching  of  embroidery,  or  some  other  accomplishment. 

Socage  was  tenure  of  land  By  some  definite  service,  and  not 
casual,  as  the  service  of  the  kniglit. 

Gavelkind  is  a  custom  of  inheritance  peculiar  to  Kent,  by 
which  all  sons  succeed  equally,  and  the  property  suffers  no 
escheat. 

Petit  Serjeanty. — Tenure  by  the  annual  presentation  of  a 
small  flag  to  the  crown. 

Borough- English. — A  custt^m  of  certain  boroughs  by  which 
the  youngest  son  succeeds  to  the  inlientance. 

ViUenage. — In  Saxon  times  there  were  serfs,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  chattels  of  the  lord,  and  were  as  much  his  as  his 
cattle.  The  Normans  appear  to  have  admitted  these  to  a  tenure 
of  village,  from  which  they  could  not  remove  but  at  the  lord's 
will,  and  for  which  villenage  they  enjoyed  protection.  In 
course  of  time,  many  of  these  had  continued  to  hold  their 
possession  so  long  undisturbed  that  the  common  law  favoured 
their  continuance,  even  contrary  to  the  lord's  pleasure,  or  as  it 
was  expressed,  "  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  manor."  These 
customs  of  the  manors  were  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  Courts- 
baron,  and  as  the  only  title  was  by  appeal  to  these  records,  they 
came  to  be  tenants  by  copy  of  court-roll,  or  copy-hold, 

Frank^nioign.—A  tenure  of  land  by  gift  to  some  religious 

body, 

FOLK-LAND.— State-land,  known   in    Norman  times  as 
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Crown-land.  It  was  the  property  of  the  commanity.  It  oould 
be  disposed  of  for  a  term  of  years,  but  never  absolatelj.  The 
holders  had  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  royal  residence!,  and 
to  receive  royal  persons  and  other  travellers. 

BOC-LA.ND  (Book-land)  was  that  which  became  a  piivste 
freehold  by  conveyance  in  writing. 

FREEHOLD  is  land  held  in  /ee-simplej  by  the  possessor  or 
his  heirs  for  ever.  There  are  freeholds  which  are  conditiontl 
or  restricted,  such  as  eyiiailed  land,  with  rojirard  to  which  the 
special  line  of  descent  is  indicated,  and  no  possessor  can  other- 
wise will  such  estate. 

MORTGAGE.— Estates  held  in  gage  or  pledge  for  monqr 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  title-deeds  deposited  with  the 
mortgagee  or  lender.  These  estates  pass  absolutely  from,  and 
become  dead  to  the  mortgagor,  on  his  failing  to  repay  the 
amount  borrowed  at  a  time  covenanted. 

WILLS. — Devises  of  land  prevailed  before  the  ConqaeBt 
The  first  will  on  record  is  that  of  Richard  II.  Feudal  tenon^ 
however,  restricted  the  alienation  of  land  by  the  veXo  of  the 
lord.  A  will  now  includes  all  property,  real  and  personal 
Wills  can  only  be  revoked  by  marriage,  or  by  destruction  on 
the  part  of  the  devisor. 

LAWS  OF  NATIONS. 

International  Law  is  a  code  of  a  somewhat  vague  character: 
and  the  most  important  feature  of  it  is  that  which  treats  of 
neutrality  in  time  of  war.  (See  "  Battles  and  Treaties,"  p.  40). 
In  1780  (Geo.  III.),  the  English  quarrelled  with  the  Dutdi, 
because  they,  aud  others  not  parties  to  the  American  war, 
supplied  warlike  stores  to  the  enemy.  It  was  then  contended 
that  free  vessels  made  free  goods,  that  none  are  contrubsnd 
except  such  as  are  speci6ed  by  treaty,  aud  that  blockades  to  be 
respected  must  be  effective.  This  became  the  basis  of  tlie 
"Armed  Neutrality,"  adopted  by  European  nations. 

The  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  of  1819  and  1823  provided 
against  any  subject  enlisting  for  foreign  service  in  this  countiy: 
for  as  Vattel  says,  in  his  "  Droits  des  Gens,"  the  levying  of 
troops  is  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty  which  no  Government  can 
lawftilly  exercise  within  the  territory  of  another,  save  byiti 
express  permission. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  was  signed  by  England,  Francis 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  and  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  United  States,  1861.     These  are  Uie  clauses:" 
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1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flajg  covers  enemy's  gooda»  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy.  ( Vide  Statutes,  Neutrality  Act,  1870). 

It  is  also  held  that  the  fitting  out  of  a  hostile  vessel  in  neutral 
ports  is  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  which  a  Government  is 
responsible. 

COPYRIGHT. — The  property  which  an  author  has  in  his 
works  after  publication  was  not  clearly  defined  until  1709.  It 
had  been  previously  regarded  as  perpetual ;  it  is  now  determined 
to  continue  for  seven  years  beyond  the  author's  natural  life ; 
but  in  any  case,  the  period  to  be  not  less  than  forty-two  years. 
International  copyright  exists  between  England,  France,  and 
Prussia. 

GENERAL  WARRANTS  were  illegal  writs  issued  b^ 
Greorge  III.,  which  did  not  specify  the  accused,  but  only  named 
a  society  or  company.  These  wei*e  declared  illegal  in  the  cast) 
of  Mr.  Wilkos  (1763). 

LETTERS  of  MARQUE.— Licences  issued  to  private  shii>- 
owners  in  time  of  war  to  seize  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Edward  I.  employed  such  means  against  Portugal  (1295),  and 
privateering  was  general  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856). 

SALIC  LAW. — A  law  prevailing  in  Fmnce  and  other  Con- 
tinental countries,  which  excluded  females  from  succession  to 
the  Crown.  Hanover,  on  this  account,  was  separated  from 
England  (1837). 

DOMESDAY  BOOK  was  a  survey  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  England  (compiled  between  1085  and  1086).  It  furnished 
the  value  of  every  estate,  together  with  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  the  enforcement  of  the  feudal  system  and  taxes.  It 
was  ordeted  by  the  Council  of  Gloucester  under  William  I., 
and  shows  at  that  early  date,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  land 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  William's  Norman  favourites. 
Henry  Y III.  caused  a  fresh  survey  to  be  taken  in  1522. 

RANK,  TITLES,   AND   ORDERS. 

KING. — ^A  Saxon  title  {konig  or  cyning\  first  adopted  by 
Ella  of  Sussex.  The  kings  of  Kent  were  sumamed  .^c,  or 
Ash.  Eric,  son  of  Hengist,  was  the  first  of  the  oMcings  or 
a»hing8  (sons  of  the  ash).    The  title  of  King  of  England  was 
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first  adopted  by  Egbert ;  previonaly  the  style  had  been  King  (^ 
the  Ewjlish.  Henry  II.  and  Richai*d  I.  styled  themac^TM 
'*  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Noimandy,  and  Count  of  Anjon,'' 
on  their  seals.  From  John  our  kings  had  the  title  of  thdr 
dominion,  excepting  Edward  III.  (who  was  *•  King  ot  Fixma 
and  England"),  and  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.  (who  were  "Kings 
of  the  French  and  England  ").  Henry  VIII.  first  called  hinkielf 
King  of  Ireland,  instead  of  Lord,  and  "  Defender  of  tbe  Faith  " 
was  added  by  Pope  Leo.  X.  The  title,  "  King  of  France,"  and 
the  quartering  of  the  French  royal  arms,  were  retained  till  1800, 
when  the  union  with  Ireland  was  effected. 

KING  of  MAN  was  first  conferred  bv  Edward  IIL  on  Mootacote, 
Earl  of  Saliiibury  ( 1343).  The  title  came  ultimately  into  the  Dert^  family, 
and  thus  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  sold  the  sovereignty  to  Parfiameit 
in  1765,  and  his  interest  in  the  revenue  for  £21)2,944  (1829). 

KING  of  WIGHT.— Henry  VI.  created  the  Dnke  of  Warwick  (Best- 
champ)  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  as  he  died  heirie8i»  the  ti^ 
dropped,  and  the  lordship  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

QUEEN. — A  Saxon  title  (from  koniginn^  or  etoeen). — ^A 
queen  may  he  regnarU,  regent,  consort,  or  dowager.  In  the  fint 
case  she  reigns  in  her  own  right ;  in  the  second  she  rules  daring 
the  absence  of  the  king  or  during  the  minority  of  the  her 
apparent ;  in  the  third  she  is  the  wife  of  the  king,  when  she  a 
regarded  as  a  subject,  and  may  be  tried  for  high  treason,  hot 
otherwise  her  person  is  sacred  as  the  king*s  ;  in  the  fourth  cm 
she  is  a  widow,  and  retains  most  of  her  rights  as  consort 

CORONATION.— The  office  of  king  was  elective,  and  a  reign  did  soft 
really  couunence  until  the  act  of  the  people^s  sanction  in  coronalkm.  lUi 
ceremony  was  accordingly  repeated  frequentlv  during  a  reign,  and  it 
different  places,  to  affora  an  opportunity  to  the  peome  to  oonfirm  tit 
election  and  renew  their  allegiance.    (See  * 'Champion  of  the  CoronatMa*) 

REGALIA. — As  late  as  the  time  of  John  it  was  customaTy  for  tk 
court  to  travel  with  the  monarch.  The  great  officers  of  State  heiruiC 
the  records  of  the  kingdom,  the  treasury,  and  the  crown  jeweb  i^ 
accomiianied  him.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  the  whole  of  ihoB 
treasures  were  lost  in  the  Wash.  On  the  capture  cif  Stirling,  the  2fcaldk 
regalia  were  brought  to  London  with  the  records.  In  the  tine  if 
Charles  I.  they  were  all  keot  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  tker  m* 
seized  and  sold  by  order  oi  Parliament  after  the  battle  of  fidigdoL 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  kept  in  the  Tower,  from  which  ai 
attempt  was  made  to  abstract  them  by  a  disbanded  officer  named  Bkod 
(1671). 

BRETWALDA,  Lord  Paramount  of  the  Heptarchy,  wh«i 
office  it  was  to  lead  the  combined  forces  against  the  common  eneiBj^ 
£lla,  of  Sussex ;  Ceawlin,  of  Wessex,  and  Ethelbert,  of  Keot; 
wald,  of  East  Anglia,  and  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Osvy,  ^ 
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I^orthumbria,  attained  to  this  dignity.  It  was  held  by  the  most 
powerful  or  wavlike  of  the  princes.     Egbert  obtained  it  in  828. 

ATHELING.— Royal  children  were  called  by  this  title  of 
nobility  as  they  are  now  called  princes. 

PRINCE  of  WALES  was  first  given  by  Edward  I.  to  his 
in&nt  son  on  the  conquest  of  Wales.  This  son,  Edward  II., 
though  the  second  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Alfonso,  and  the  title  was  ever  after  attached  to  the 
heir-apparent.    The  heir-apparent  is  also  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sic, 

CIVIL  RANK. 

DUKE. — The  title  was  borne  by  the  Norman  kings  as 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  no  subject  was  allowed  its  use,  until 
Edward  III.,  claiming  to  be  King  of  France,  made  the  Black 
Prince  a  Duke.  The  usual  date  for  the  origin  of  this  title  is 
1694,  under  William  IIL  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  the 
premier  Duke  and  Ear]  of  England. 

MARQUISS,  or  MARQUESS,  was  lord  of  the  marches 
or  frontier.     Richard  II.  made  De  Vere  IVIarquess  of  Dublin. 

EARL. — The  Saxons  used  the  word  Ealdorman  ;  the  Danes 
called  them  Eorlea;  the  Romans,  Comites ;  the  Normans, 
Counts  (preserved  only  in  our  shires  as  counties).  Henry  VI. 
devised  the  title  of  Vice-cornea  or  Viscount  in  favour  of  John 
Beaumont  (1440).  These  wei-e  thanes — owners  and  cultivators 
of  the  land.  They  were  liable  to  military  service,  as  were  the 
knights.  The  ceorls  or  farmers  (A.S.)  not  bound  to  the  land, 
becoming  possessors  of  five  hides  of  land,  a  church  and  mansion, 
might  attain  to  the  rank  of  thane.  Ethelred  I.  created  his 
brother  Alfred  the  first  Earl  or  Alderman  (867-871). 

BARON. — The  jieerage  was  originally  temtorial.  All  lords 
of  manors  or  baronies  had  seats  in  Parliament.  Gi'adually  the 
title  was  confined  to  thosie  peers  summoned  by  writ.  Richard  II. 
finst  conferred  it  as  an  honorary  distinction  (1387). 

Earls  and  Barons  were  first  called  peers  under  Edward  II.  (1 321 ). 

LORD  is  equivalent  to  peer ;  it  belongs  to  all  noblemen,  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  earls,  and  to  all  the  sons  of  marquesses  and  dukes. 

BAliONETS  were  created  by  Cecil,  Earl  Salisbury,  under 
James  I.,  as  a  device  for  raising  money,  professedly  for  the 
defence  of  Ulster.  The  title  was  sold  for  £1,095,  by  which 
Xl(lO,000  were  gained  for  the  Treasury. 

KNIGHTS  do  not  rank  as  nobility,  and  knighthood  is  not 
hei-editary.  ^See  CHIVALRY.)  It' confers  the  title  of  JSir, 
formerly  also  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy  for  clergymen. 
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KNIGHTS  BATCRELOR,  an  inferior  class  of  knighthood. 
Athelstan  was  firat  created  such  a  knight  by  Alfred. 

KNIGHT  BANNEKET.— Anorderof  merit  conferred  by 

a  king  on  the  field  of  battle. 

HONORARY  KNIGHTHOOD, 

ORDER  of  the  GARTER,— Edward  TIL  (1349)  reriwd 
the  ancient  order  of  Arthur's  Bound  TcMe^  which  was  als» 
known  us  the  Oixler  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Eng^*"^ 
(He  was  a  Roman  tribune  who  protested  against  DiodetitB^ 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  was  beheaded  for  his  temerity, 
290).  Edward  wished  to  rally  around  himself  the  bravvik 
knights  of  Christendom,  and  for  this  purpose  he  procUiiDcd  t 
jorrand  tournament,  at  which  the  knights  should  compete  for  the 
honour  of  the  valiant  brotherhood.  The  garter  of  Edwaid  hii 
been  a  signal  in  the  victory  of  Crecy,  and  was  adopted  as  piit 
of  the  insignia,  together  with  the  mantel,  cape,  €reoige^  and 
collar  of  the  patron  saint. 

This  is  the  first  of  all  honoiary  distinctions,  and  the  severe^ 
is  the  head  of  the  Order. 

ORDER  of  the  BATH.— An  ancient  institution  of  tin 
Franks,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons,  and  taking  iti 
name  from  the  ablutions  every  knight  was  required  to  perfeoBi 
in  token  of  his  pure  and  blameless  life.  Henry  IV.  (1399),  ^ 
instituted  it  at  his  coronation,  creating  forty-six  knights  froa 
esquires  who  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  vigila  After 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  the  Order  was  n^lected,  boi 
George  I.  revived  it  (1725),  and  in  1815,  three  classes  w«e 
established — Knights  Grand  Cross,  Knights  Commanden»  toi 
Knights  Companions.  Since  1847  it  has  been  open  to  civilitff 
as  well  as  the  military. 

ORDER  of  the  THISTLE  or  ST.  ANDREWS 
CROSS.— James  V.  established  this  Scotch  Order  in  1540i 
It  consisted  of  himself  and  twelve  knights,  itL  imitation  of  tin 
twelve  apostles.  The  reformers  denounced  it  as  impions,  and  ^ 
ceased  at  James's  death  (1542).  James  XL,  of  Englsoi 
revived  it  in  1G87,  and  its  limits  were  extended  by  AnoeaBi 
George  IV. 

ORDER  of  ST.  PATRICK.— An  Irish  Order  instituted 
by  George  III.  (1783),  and  one  of  the  most  splendid.  Albefi 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  entered  the  Order  in  1868. 

ESQUIRE  was  in  feudal  times  a  knight's  attendant^  aa^ 
subsequently,  anyone  of  military  rank,  not  a  knight^  wu  i^ 
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styled.  On  his  appriintment  to  the  service  of  a  knight  he 
received  a  pair  of  silver  spurs.  The  title  now  is  one  of  courtesy 
used  bj  the  untitled  sons  of  the  nobility,  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  gentlemen  of  independent  means.  It  ranks 
after  colonels,  serjeants-at-law,  and  the  univei-sity  degree  of 
doctor. 

YEOMAN,  a  freeholder  of  land  valued  at  forty  shillings 
a  year.  He  held  what  was  called  folk-land,  which  was  never 
subject  to  the  feudal  tenure.  He  had  no  fief  or  hoohland,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  rank  among  the  yeiUry,  but  as  the  first  of  the 
class  designated  comnwnera, 

THE    GREAT    OFFICERS    OF  THE    KING'S   COURT 

OR    HOUSEHOLD. 

GRAND  SENESCHALL  or  DAPIFER.— This  title  was 
equivalent  to  Jfaire  du  Palais  and  Comes  Palatii  of  the  Frank 
kings.  The  office  was  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  known  in 
more  recent  times  as  that  of  Lord  High  Steward. 

CHIEF  JUSTICIARY.— An  officer  retaining  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  Grand  Seneschall.  His  i>ower  extended  over 
all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom. 

SENESCHALL,  or  DAPIFER  REGIS,  retained  that  divi- 
sion  of  the  Grand  SeneschalFs  authority  which  related  to 
political  matters,  and  to  the  king's  household. 

These  two  branches  of  the  Grand  Seneschall's  jurisdiction 
were  sometimes  separate,  and  at  other  times  united  in  the  same 
person. 

The  Chief  Justiciary  in  Anglo-Norman  times  presided  over 
the  king's  court,  and  acted  as  regent  in  the  king's  absence. 
Under  Richard  L,  he  was  appointed  to  rule  the  kingdom  with 
the  guanlians  of  the  realm,  during  the  king's  absence.  Under 
Henry  III.,  the  Mad  Parliament  abolished  this  and  several  other 
Crown  offices  (1261).  Lords  Justices  were  eighteen  peers 
ap[)ointed  by  George  I.  (1714),  according  to  the  Regency  Bill, 
t*}  govern  the  kingdom  until  his  arrival  irom  Hanover.  During 
the  absences  of  William  III.  and  the  Hanoverian  sovereigns,  the 
same  custom  was  oliserved,  till  the  time  of  Victoria,  when  it 
was  dispensed  with. 

CONSTABLE  (Comes  Stabidi).—He  had  charge  of  the 
king's  stable  and  horses.  Ho  inherited  some  of  the  Seneschall's 
power  and  privilege  when  that  office  declined,  and  became  leader 
of  the  forces.     Tliere  were  constables  of  castles,  and  Lord  High 
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Constables,  who  had  the  control  of  peace  and  war — a  power  ao 
much  abused  tliat  Richard  II.  curtailed  it.  Bohun,  Eairi  of 
Herefonl,  became  hereditary  Lord  High  Constable,  and  the 
office  continued  in  the  Hereford,  Essex,  and  Stafford  ikmilies 
until  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  attainted  for  high  treason, 
under  Henry  VIII.  (1521).  The  title  of  Constable  has  since 
that  time  been  used  only  for  8uboi*dinates  about  a  court  of  justice. 

MARESCHALL,  or  MARSHAL.— An  ill-detined  office 
subordinate  to  the  constable  in  military  authority — probably 
master  of  the  horse  or  cavalry. 

CHAMBERLAIN. — An  officer  immediately  attendant  on 
the  king*s  person,  liaviug  charge  of  his  household,  palace^  ^ 
He  !iad  also  authority  in  the  Exchequer. 

CHANCELLOR.— This  title  meant  originally  "clerk  of  the 
closet" — a  confessor,  or  confidential  chaplain  and  secretary.  He 
thus  had  charge  of  the  privy  seal,  which  he  set  to  charters  and 
documents.  This  office,  by  degrees,  grew  to  be  of  almost  equal 
iD))>ortance  with  that  of  Grand  Seneschall.  The  title  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Chancdkr 
ranks  befora  the  temporal  lords,  presides  in  the  House  of  Peers  and 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  appoints  all  justices  of  the  peace. 

TREASURER.— At  fii-st  an  inferior  officer,  he  became 
second  only  to  the  Chancellor  and  First  Minister  of  the  Crovn, 
while  the  other  offices  lost  all  their  impoilanoe. 

OFFICERS  OF  CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION. 

LORD-LIEUTENANT.— A  vice-regal  title  of  the  Govern. 
ment  in  Ireland. 

LORDS-LIEUTENANT  of  COUNTIES  were  appointed 
because  of  the  frequent  insurrections  of  Edward  VI. *8  time, 
owing  to  the  distress  and  pauperism  of  the  people  so  Joni; 
dej)«»ndent  on  the  gratuities  of  the  monasteries,  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  times  of  rebellion  they  have  power  to  call 
out  the  militia,  and  to  commission  colonels  and  other  officensto 
arm  and  form  the  men  into  regiments,  &c 

DEPUTY  LIEUTENANTS  are  appointed  by  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant,  and  approved  by  the  sovereign. 

SHERIFF  was  originally  the  shire-reeve,  and  elected  by  the 
Folkniote  or  County  Court.  He  is  now  proposed  to  the  sove- 
reign, with  two  other  eligible  persons,  by  the  Chancellor  and 
Barons  of  Equity,  and  the  one  of  the  three  names  pricked  is 
appointed,  giving  rise  to  the  ceremony  of  prickitig  ihe  skerif*^ 
During  office  he  ranks  before  all  noblemen  in  the  county,  and 
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has  control  of  all  that  relates  to  the  peace  of  the  connty.  He 
executes  the  processes  of  the  Queen's  Courts.  He  is  judge  over 
cases  in  his  own  court.  Writs,  arrests,  bail,  summons  of  jury, 
imprisonment  and  executions,  all  devolve  upon  him.  Practi- 
cally, this  work  falls  on  the  under-sheriffs,  with  bailifik  and 
gaolers. 

BAILIFF. — His  duty  is  to  deliver  or  execute  writs  for  the 
sheriff.  He  is  bound  in  bond  to  the  sheriff  faithfully  to  execute 
his  duty — ^whence  the  term  ''a  bound-bailiff;"  vulgarly,  *'a 
bum-baUiff." 

The  old  word  hail  is  French — hailler — meaning  "  to  deliver," 
because  the  accused  is  delivered  to  his  sureties,  or  those  who 
make  themselves  responsible  for  his  re-appearance  for  trial 

MAGISTRATES  and  JUSTICES  of  the  PEACE  are 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  They  dispose  of  small 
offences  summarily,'  and  have  power  to  send  the  charges  of 
grave  offences  for  trial  at  the  sessions. 

POLICE.— Henry  III.  (1253)  first  instituted  a  "watch  and 
ward,"  or  the  custom  of  watching  by  night,  and  wai*ding  or 
keeping  the  peace  by  day.  Watchmen  were  accustomed  to 
shout  the  hour  of  the  night  and  the  state  of  the  weather  as  they 
went  their  rounds.  The  modem  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  a  city,  and  the  guardians  of  the  place  for 
country  districts  are  called  "  rural  jwlice."  The  watch  of  the 
City,  instituted  about  1253,  was  extended  successively  by  Eliza- 
beth and  Charles  L,  and  otherwise  improved  by  subsequent 
sovereigns.  Police  offices  were  established  in  1792.  There 
were  twenty-one  magistrates  appointed — three  for  each  court. 
The  r^ular  police  body,  as  reorganised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
first  commenced  duty  in  1829,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation 
of  O'Connell  for  the  Catholic  ReHef  Bill. 

JUDGES. — A  judge,  in  the  correct  sense,  exists  only  in 
Chancery,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Admii-alty  Courts.  Elsewhere  he 
])resides,  expounds,  and  directs ;  but  the  judgment  is  the  work 
of  the  jury. 

There  are  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Queen's  Bench,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer;  three  Puisne  Judges  (inferior)  of  the  first  and 
second  above  named,  and  the  Puisne  Barons  of  the  latter 
court. 

In  1176  (Henry  II.),  the  judges  itinerated  to  save  expense  to 
the  peo])]e,  and  England  was  divided  into  six  districts  for  this 
pur|>ose,  similar  to  the  judicial  circuits  ot  our  times. 

3  u 
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By  an  a^  of  Edward  I.  (1289),  the  jnd^s  wlio  had  be« 
giiilty  of  comiption  were  8umuionetl  Letore  Parliament,  tried^ 
convicted,  fined,  and  deposed. 

James  II.,  by  dUp^Jising,  displaced  four  jiidj^es. 

William  III.  (1701). — By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  jodgn  vpit 
to  hold  theii-  commissions  as  long  as  they  conducted  themselra 
properly  ;  but  could  be  removed  on  an  address  to  both  Hwwi 

ADVOCATES,  or  COUNSEL,  are  barristere  or  ikfijeaDti 

BARRISTERS  (1291)  were  formerly  regarded  as  appitsitkA 
or  learners.  They  are  admitted  to  the  Inns  of  Court  after  thiw 
years*  probation.  After  seven  years  they  may  be  called  to  tke 
degree  of  Serjeant,  when  they  become  eligible  for  a  judgeship  it 
Westminster. 

QUEEN'S  COUNSEL  are  chosen  from  advocates.  Tki 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  are  the  chief,  and  take  poatioB 
within  the  bar. 

The  Bar  has  charge  of  Crown  interests,  conducting  crimiztal 
prosecutions  in  cases  aifecting  the  public  weal. 

An  ATTORNEY  is  a  proctor  put  in  the  place  or  tun  d 
another.  He  appears  for  the  suitor  or  defendant  in  non-crimisil 
cases  :  in  these  the  i>arties  conceraeil  must  appear  in  perar^ 

S(.)LICITORS  practise  in  the  lower  courts  of  aheriffis  uA 
m:ifiistrati*s.  They  retain  and  instruct  counsel  employed  in  tk 
higher  courts  on  behalf  of  their  clients. 

APPRAISERS  were  established  in  £dward  L's  w^ 
They  were  sworn  to  value  goods  fairly,  and,  failine^  to  do  so^ 
mi^'ht  be  compelled  to  take  the  goods  at  their  own  valuation. 

USURERS. — The  Jews  have  at  various  times  exposed  then- 
pelves  to  persecution  as  money-lenders,  on  account  of  the  higi 
nite  of  interest  charged — which,  however,  was  proportioned  » 
the  risk  they  ran  of  never  getting  their  money  again — thonfl 
contrary  to  law.  Even  when  zealous  for  the  deliverance  d 
Jenisalem  from  the  infidels,  the  people  were  eager  for  tbf 
destniction  of  the  Jews,  and  massacres  took  place  in  Londoi 
au'l  York  (1189).  The  number  of  their  debtors  made  a  W 
of  executioners.  In  the  reign  of  John,  they  were  said  to  btti 
assL^ted  the  Saracens  with  money.  Under  Edward  I.,  280  Jc« 
were  hung  for  clipping  the  coin.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
custom  of  cutting  the  silver  penny  into  halves  and  quarters  («* 
Coin).  Also,  we  find  that  they  were  all  thrown  into  prison,  and 
detained  until  a  fine  of  ^12,000  was  paid.  In  1290,  they  irei* 
all  bani.slied,  and  were  riot  allowed  to  return  till  the  time  of 
Cromwell.     Yet^  in  Edward  II. 's  reign  the  interest  of  monej 
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was  45  per  cent.  Money  at  compound  interest  nearly  doubles 
itself  every  fourteen  years,  so  that  accumulations  on  this  plan 
are  enormous. 

SUNDRY  OFFICERS  OF  STATE,  &o. 

CHAMPION  of  the  CORONATION.— An  ancient  office 
COD  nee  ted  with  the  coronations  of  kings,  established  by 
Hichard  II.,  when  the  champion  rode  armed  into  Westminster 
Hall,  or  some  public  arena,  to  challenge  any  one  who  should 
gainsay  the  title  of  the  king.  The  office  continues  in  the  Mar- 
iiiion  family,  attached  to  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby. 

LORD  PRIVY  SEAL.— The  fifth  great  officer  of  State. 
Irle  has  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  of  the  sovereign,  which  h» 
sets  to  grants,  charters,  &c.,  on  the  king's  waiTant,  before  such 
documents  receive  the  great  seal  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
keeping. 

LORD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN.— The  sixth  great 
officer  of  State,  whose  duties  relate  to  coronations  and  public 
ceremonies. 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  of  the  HOUSEHOLD  has  the 
charge  of  royal  chaplains  and  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  <&c.,  and 
of  all  that  relates  to  royal  recreations  and  necessities,  from 
physicians  to  tradespeople. 

EARL  MARSHAL.— The  eighth  great  officer  of  State. 
The  office  passed  by  grant  from  the  king  until  1672,  when  it 
was  made  hereditary  by  Charles  II.  in  the  Howard  family  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

AMBASSADORS  represent  the  sovereign  who  sends  them 
at  the  court  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  They  enjoy  special  pri- 
vileges in  a  foreign  land.  Their  residence  is  respected  as  free 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  they  are  answerable  for  their  conduct 
to  their  own  sovereign  only.  Their  withdrawal  or  dismissal  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  saspension  of  all 
fi;iendly  relations.  In  1716  (George  I.),  Count  Gyllenbor^,  the 
Swedish  Ambassador,  was  arrested  in  London,  because  Baron 
Qortz,  the  minister  of  Charles  XII.,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 

CONSULS  are  agents  commissioned  to  represent,  promote, 
sad  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  countries  appointing 
Ihem.  Edward  lY.  (1 463)  fir»t  adopted  this  agency.  Richard  III. 
(1485)  had  agents  in  Italy  who  were  first  called  consuta. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILTTART  RANK,  Ac. 

The  officers  of  the  two  sendees  are  arranged  so  as  to  ibor 

the  equality  of  rank  : — 

ARMT. 

Ftold  Marshals 
0«nerai8 
Lieut.-OeDeral« 
Mi^or  OeneraU       _ 
firi4;adi«r-Q«nla.^  9  § 

Oolonela 
Ltout.-Colonela 


' 


KATT.  ARMT.  WATt. 

Admiialaof  thaFlMt '  Majora  sooonUIni^  to  /TiiHitiiMim,t*Tg4 
AdminUa  -.--     -^ 

Vice-Admirala 
Rear-Admirala 
Captaina  of  the  Fleet, 

and  Commodores 
Captains  over  S  Tears 
Captains  under  S  y  rs. 

and  Staff  Captains 

Oate  Masters  01  the 

Fleet) 


orOrder 

Captain.    •ccot^Sog  (^^^^^  ^ 
to  dat«  of  i;oau&li^<<     ZJS?* 
sioQ  or  Order  / 

lieutenanta 
Ing  to  date  of  Coca-  ^     Nc 
mission  or  Order 


■ 


Lietil  -Colonels^but 
Junior  of  that 
rank. 


} 


Commanders  A  Staff 
Oommanders 


Ensigns  aeoordln^io  i     vigatutf 
seniority  In  their  <     b 
ranks  i     s 


IT. 


I 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.— The  Highest  style  in  the  az^r 
and  navy  for  the  chief  marshal  or  admiral  in  oonunand. 

FIELD-MARSUAL.— A  title  first  conferred  by  GeotgsE 
(1736)  on  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  was  first  ouuferred  by  BidiardE 
(1385).     (See  Admiralty  Courts.) 

MILITARY  DIVISIONa 

CORPS. — An  indefinite  body  or  division  of  an  army  under  t 
general. 

RRIGADK  — A  division  of  horse  or  foot.  If  the  fbrmei^  it 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons ;  if  the  latter,  it  may  hkn 
from  four  to  six  battalions,  commanded  by  a  brigadier. 

REGIMENT  generally  consists  of  one  or  more  battsP^ 
commanded  by  a  colonel  or  his  lieutenant. 

BATTALION.— A  body  of  foot  soldiers  from  600  to  1,009 
strong. 

SQUADRON.— A  body  of  troops  which  anciently  «• 
square  ;  whence  its  name.  As  appHed  to  the  fleets  it  signii' 
a  divi^ion  commanded  by  a  vice  or  rearadmiial,  or  e» 
modore. 

COMPANY.— A  small  body  of  foot  of  fix)m  6  to  100  oca 
commanded  by  a  captain,  with  a  lieutenant  and  ensign  aadtf 
him. 

The  STAFF  is  a  set  of  officers  attendant  on  the  cemmandf 
of  an  army,  by  means  of  whom  he  commonicates  with  tki 
various  dei)artments.  It  includes  officera  who  axe  not  of  tki 
line— ttuch  as  adjutants,  quarter-masters^  chnpmn^  mugoim,  ^ 
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OFFICERS  OP  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  COMMON  COUNCIL  conswts  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  a  number  of  citizens  elected  hj  the  wards  or  divisions  of  a 
corporate  town  or  city,  and  called  "  councillors."  The  Council 
appoints  the  town  clerk  and  other  officers,  and  forms  a  toatch 
commUUe  of  its  own  members,  which  superintends  the  con- 
stabulary charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace  night 
and  day.  Burial  boards,  and  local  boards  of  health,  are  parts 
of  the  civic  machinery.  This  Council  has  the  power  of  levying 
xates  for  local  purposes,  and  of  framing  bye-laws  on  many 
offences  not  punishable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

RECORDER — A  town  council  may  have  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions  and  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  who  is  styled  a  recartier. 
His  salary  and  the  expenses  of  a  gaol  are  provided  by  the  town. 

In  certain  cities,  as  London,  the  mayor  is  styled  Lord 
Mayor  and  Bighl  honourable— &  distinction  peculiar  to  the 
mimstry — first  conferred  by  Edward  IIL  (1354). 

MONEY  AND  COINAGR 

Value  was  originally  expressed  in  necessaries,  and  pajrments 
were  made  in  kind.  Stamped  leather  was  perhaps  the  earliest 
token  of  exchange.  Formerly,  as  among  the  Jews  to  so  late 
a  period  as  the  Maccabees,  money  was  weighed  out.  Lumps 
and  rings  of  brass,  iron,  and  copper  were  used  by  the  Britons. 
Csesar  says  the  Britons  had  no  coin ;  yet  many  coins  of  foreign 
origin  are  found  in  British  barrow&  On  the  manu&cture 
of  coinage  by  the  Romans,  mints  were  established,  and  genuine 
coin  was  early  denominated  esterling.  Athebtan  granted  a 
licence  of  mint  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury, 
which  continued  till  Stephen  seized  the  mint  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  civil  war  with  his  cousin  Matilda.  Henry  I. 
had  a  mint  at  Winchester  (1 125).  Edward  I.  placed  the  several 
local  mints  under  one  master,  and  Edward  III.  incorporated 
them  by  charter.  Edward  III.  first  coined  gold  (1343). 
Charles  II.  coined  tin  (1684),  and  James  II.  coined  gun-metal 
and  pewter.  Under  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  debased  coinage  of 
|nneviou8  reigns  (owing  largely  to  the  influx  of  the  precious 
metab  from  the  recenUy-disoovered  West  Indies)  was  called  in, 
and  genuine  coin  issued  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury  (1699-1727). 

The  present  mint  was  completed  in  1811,  and  it  was  re-consti- 
tated  1817.  The  standard  coins  of  the  mint  are  kept  in  the  chapel 
of  the  pya;  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  custody  of  the  Lotda^ 
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the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller-General.      The  irUd  of  tk 

pt/x  takes  place  every  few  years  by  a  jury  of  goldsmiths,  wiw^ 

in  the  presence  of  twelve  privy  councillors,  test  the  pieces  of  miot 

coinage  which  the  Master  of  tlie  Mint  ia  i^uired  to  deposit  io 

the  box  as  S))ecimen8  ot  current  coin. 

ANGLO-SAXON  COINS.— The  i)ouiid  ia  always  a  pound 

in  weight  of  1 1  ^  oz.  troy,  and  of  this  240  pennies  were  oonied. 

each  weighing  22|grs.      Gold  coins  of  Constantinople  are  ako 

discovered,  as  Byzants  of  gold,  equal  to  73  grs.,  or  9s.  4ld.,  and 

hilver  Byzants,  equal  to  2s.  4d.     (Compare  Mr.  Hallam  s  Esti- 

nidte  uuder  "  Value.") 

gra  £  I.    i 

Pound  (gold  and  silver,  probably  nncoined)        ...  5,400    =  2  16  3 

Murk      ..         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  3,600    =  1  17  9 

Mancus  (probably  gold,  not  minted  in  England)  ...  675     =  7   ^l 
Dra  (not  current  coin,  but  money  of  account ;  in 

Domesday  Book,  reckoning />ei-om«  is  mentioned  450     =  4  8^ 

Shilling  (great) 112^  =  IS 

,,       (leas) 90    =  0  lU 

Thrimsa  (or3d.)         674=  ^^ 

Secatta  (nominal  coin) —                — 

Penny,  of  silver.    (A  croaw  was  impressed  uixjn  this 

coin  80  that  it  could  be  eadly  broken  into  halves 

and  quarters.)          22\  ■»  0  Sf 

Triens,  ditto 15    =  0  2 

Halfi)enny,  or  Halfling,  ditto           11|  =  0   U 

Fartning,  or  Feorthling,  iUtto         54  =  0  0| 

JStyca  (of  bronze)        2]  =  0  Oi 

These  coins  were  variously  shaped.  The  mancus  was  sqiuwi 
and  the  halfpence  and  farthiugs  were  broken  fragments  of  tbe 
penny. 

FartJiings  and  Ualfpence  of  silver  were  regolarly  coined  in 
1210. 

The  earliest  gold  coin  of  England  is  that  of  Henry  HI.  (1257). 

The  Eagle,^A  base-metal  coin  of  Ireland  in  1272  (Edward  L) 

The  Noble  (=68.  8d.)— A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.  (1337);  tb« 
original  of  the  lawyer*s  fee.  It  bore  the  image  of  the  king  in  » 
ship  with  the  pennon  of  St.  George.  Half-nobles  and  quarttf- 
nobles  were  also  called  gold  ha1f|)ence  and  farthings. 

The  Florin  of  gold  (=6s.)— A  coin  of  Edward  IIL  (1337), 
called  a  Florence  from  the  Florentines  who  devised  it 

The  Groat  (=4d.)— So  named  from  the  Dntch  groat,  siia 
to  be  the  largest  silver  coin  yet  struck.  It  was  coined  bj 
Edward  III.  All  small  coin  was  commonly  spoken  of  undtf 
the  same  term. 
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The  Angel  (=(js.  8ti.) — A  gold  coin  of  Henry  VL,  beAiing 
the  figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Serpent.  Under  Elizabeth  it 
was  valued  at  10s. 

The  Angelol  (=38.  4d.)  was  struck  at  Calais,  1431.  It  was 
in  use  till  1640. 

The  Rose  Noble  (=10s.)  was  also  called  Reed, — It  was  coined 
by  Edward  IV.  (1461-1483). 

The  Sovereign  [="10^^.)  (1489). — It  was  enacted  that  a  pound 
of  gold,  called  a  soven^ign,  should  he  coined  into  22J  j>ieces. 
This  coin  bore  the  image  of  Henry  VII.  Under  Edward  VI. 
its  value  was  30s.,  but  in  1817  it  was  fixed  at  203.  Tiie  half- 
sovereign  is  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  George  Noble  (=.6s.  8d.)  of  Henry  VII.  boi-e  the  figure  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Shilling  of  Henry  VII.  (1504),  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
Saxon  coin. 

The  Crown  of  Heniy  VIII.  was  coined  in  gold  and  silver.* 
Hal/crowna  and  Sixpences  YfevQ  aom&i  by  Etiward  VI.  (15«')3). 
The  Tester  was  a  silver  coin  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1559, 
by  Francis  II.  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  bearing  the  king's 
bead,  and  valued  at  12d. 

Shillings  (=9d.)  of  Elizabeth  were  coined  (1566)  for  Ireland, 
to  pass  as  12d.  Milled  shillings  were  also  coined  (1562) ;  but 
modern  milling  was  not  introduced  till  1  '31.  The  Elizabeth 
bore  the  device  of  a  ship,  the  queen  seated  therein,  with  a  Tudor 
rose  and  a  banner  marked  "  E." 

Th e  Caroliis  ( =  208. )  — A  gold  coin  of  Charles  I.  It  afterwards 
passed  for  23s.  and  23s.  4d. 

The  Fifteen  Shilling  piece  of  James  I.  bore  the  Stuart  arms. 
The  Unit  (  =  20s.)— A  gold  coin  of  James  I.  (1604). 
The  Jacobus  (=25s.) — A  gold  coin  of  James  I. 
The  copper  coinage  of  James  I.,  first  suggested  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  (1609),  put  an  end  to  leaden  pieces  in  pnvate  circulation. 
The  copper  coins  were  regarded  as  tokens  which  formed  no  legal 
tender.     Under  Charles  II.  (1665),  copper  farthings  were  first 
used,  but  copper  was  not  extensively  used  till  1689. 

Doit. — A  Scotch  silver  penny,  the  twelfth  of  an  English 
penny,  under  the  Stuarts. 

The  Guinea  was  fii-st  coined  in  1663  (Charles  II.),  of  gold 
brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  an  elei)hant.  Its  value  varied  from  20s.  to  SOs. 
(1695).     In  1811  its  value  was  fixed  at  2l8. 

*  Kone  of  these  coins  are  stamped  with  the  royal  arms. 
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Copper  Farthings  (1G65).  DoubUy  Ualf^  and  Fv»  Gwm 
pieces  (1673)  were  coined  by  Charles  II. 

The  Crown  of  Charles  II.  has  four  crowned  shieldfii  as 
repeated  by  Mary  and  William,  and  by  Victoria. 

Quarter  Guineas  were  coined  in  1716,  by  Geoi^  I. 

Wood's  Iron  Halfpence  and  Farthings  were  coined  under  i 
patent  (1722-3),  for  circulation  in  Ireland  and  America,  in  oon- 
H<*quence  of  a  scarcity  of  copper.  The  amount  was  to  equal 
£108,000.  The  outcry  raised  against  the  scheme  defeated  it, 
and  the  patentee  was  compensated  with  j£3,000  a  year. 

tSeven  Shilling  pieces  were  coined  in  1797,  and  Twopemty 
copper  coins  also. 

Tokens. — Tradesmen  had  been  allowed  to  issue  these  as  nnill 
change  between  1648  and  1672.  In  1798,  the  Bank  of  EngkiMi 
issued  5s.  pieces  by  this  name. 

Sovereigns  of  a  new  pattern  were  is5med  in  1817,  Half- 
farthings  in  1843,  Silver  Fiorina  in  1849,  and  bronze  ooioi 
instead  of  copper  in  1860. 

Some  other  pieces  have*been  in  circulation,  as  a  Six^ami- 
Thirty,  being  36s.  ;  also  a  Double  and  QuirUuple  Sovereign, 

Bullion  is  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  when  smelted  from  the 
native  ore  into  bars  and  ingots. 

Specie  is  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper  money.  Ca^^ 
coin  as  distinguished  from  Bills.  Paper  Money  consists  d 
Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Cheques,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  are  promissory  notes,  the  payment  of  which  is 
sterling  coin  is  guaranteed  by  Government.  Other  bsnk 
notes  are  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  particular  banks  whose 
names  they  bear.  Bills  were  devised  to  obviate  the  neoesBitjr 
of  sending  coin  to  and  fro  over  long  distances.  TUs  is 
managed  by  the  transference  of  a  debt  due  to  a  merchant,  to  a 
creditor  of  that  merchant,  the  debtor  and  creditor  dwelling  in 
the  same  country. 

Such  bills,  endorsed  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  payable, 
pass  from  hand  to  hand.  They  are  payable  at  a  fixed  date^ 
but  are  frequently  discounted  beforehand  by  bill-meichant& 
The  whole  of  the  endorsers  are  liable  for  the  payment,  eqaallj 
with  the  original  drawer  of  the  bill.  Bills  were  devised  bj 
the  Jews  as  a  means  of  eluding  the  rapacity  of  their  spoilen. 

A  banker's  cheque  is  an  order  for  payment  oat  of  the  aocooDt 
of  the  drawer — either  asbigned  to  a  pei'son  by  name,  or  left  ope& 
as  payable  to  bearer.  This  latter  may  be  negotiated  witboot 
endorsement,  and  payment  demanded  by  anyone  presenttng  ii 
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Banks. — Banking  corotnenoed  with  the  practice  of  depositing 
valuable  property  with  goldsmiths  for  safe  custody.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  commenced  by  William  Patterson,  a 
Scotch  merchant  (1691),  who,  with  othera  of  his  own  class, 
raised  a  loan  of  £1,200,000  for  the  Cbvemment  of  William  III., 
at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent.  Its  offices  were  originally  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  loan 
were  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1694.  By  the 
Act  of  1708,  they  possessed  a  monopoly  as  a  private  bulking 
firm,  all  other  companies  of  more  than  six  persons  acting  as 
bankers  being  prohibited.  This  monopoly  was  interfered  with 
by  an  Act  of  1826,  which  allowed  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  banks.  The  Bank  of  England  is  allowed  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  interest  and  discount  dependent  on  the  fluctuations  of 
specie  in  its  possession;  it  trades  with  bills,  receives  the 
taxes,  manages  loans,  purchases  bullion,  and  employs  some 
four  millions  of  deposits  entrusted  to  its  care  by  private 
persons.  Its  establishment  was  reprobated  unsparingly  by 
all  political  parties ;  but  it  has  proved  an  invaluable  resource 
to  the  National  Treasury,  i*eadily  furniehing  the  supplies 
required  in  anticipation  of  the  votes  of  Parliament  and  the 
revenue. 

For  the  money  supplied  to  Government,  the  bank  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  promissory  notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000 
or  £15,000,000,  beyond  which  an  equal  amount  of  gold  must  be 
kept  in  store,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  practically  useless ; 
for,  with  a  note-circulation  of  £20,000,000,  only  £100,000  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demand  for  specie  payments.  During  the 
war  of  1797,  the  bank  exhausted  its  power  of  specie  payment 
by  a  loan  of  10^  millions  to  the  Government ;  accordingly,  an 
Act  was  passed  to  prohibit  specie  payments,  and  to  legalise 
payments  in  paper — notes  of  one  or  two  pounds  being  issued, 
and  cash  payment  being  allowed  up  to  twenty  shillings. 
This  was  in  force  till  after  the  war,  when  (1819)  Sir  B.  Peel's 
Bill  provided  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

The  ordinary  stock  of  gold  is  14|-  millions.  Since  the  Acts 
of  1844  no  extension  of  note-circulation  has  been  admissible, 
and  it  was  thereby  provided  that  the  existing  paper  in  circu- 
lation must  be  limited  to  any  decrease  of  gold,  consequent  upon 
tfudden  export.  Thus,  the  withdrawal  of  two  or  three  millions 
causes  great  disaster.  The  bank  proprietors  profit  by  the 
enhanced  value  of  money,  buyers  are  unwilling  to  borrow, 
payments  have  to  be  made  at  a  rate  which  destroys  profit^ 
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wholefiale  dealers  mu<(t  part  with  their  f^oodn  at  a  sierifiA 
1IIOIV  or  ]eH8  ruinous  to  effect  a  sale  to  the  retail  tnde,  btnk- 
ruptcif'H  lK*ci>ine  fre^^iuent,  credit  is  shaken,  and  miiltitiidies  vt 
thrown  out  of  employ.  By  the  Acta  of  1844,  the  power  d 
issv*'  wan  restricted  to  banks  already  existing;  and  bydcgRd 
tlie  Bank  ol'  England  has  nearly  iuoDO|x>lised  the  privite-^ 
other  banks  btnug  regarded  as  having  no  such  right 

THE  FUNDa* 

SIXKTNO  FUND.  (1716.)— Sir  Robert  Wslpole  fir^ 
pro|)ose<l  to  liquidate  the  debt  owins^  to  the  hank.  Hr.  Pic 
adopted  a  scheme  of  Dr.  Price's  ( 1 786),  by  which  one  million 
was  to  be  provided  annually  for  the  extinction  of  the  (kbt 
Since  1828,  this  fund  has  received  only  the  accidental  sorpls 
of  rt>  venue. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.  (1786).  —This  was  cwsted  « 
the  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  forming  one  fund  of  til  tbe 
separate  taxes,  primarily  chargeable  with  the  interest  of  tbe 
NHtionul  Debt.  Latterly,  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  Civil  list, 
oilicers  of  State,  judges  and  ambassadors,  liave  received  their 
salancs  and  pensions  from  this*  fund.  The  rest  of  the  (*i^ 
Service  is  paid  by  a  vote  of  £500,000  a  year.  The  interest  of 
the  diibt  takes  about  half  the  revenue,  and  the  Army  azKi 
Navy  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

STOCKS  is  a  name  for  sums  lent  to  Government,  considered 
as  investments,  gnaianteed  to  pay  a  fixed  interest,  but  tk« 
princii>al  of  which  is  not  recoverable  except  by  the  ale  of 
shares.  This  was  a  device  of  Venetian  origin  introduced  br 
William  IIL,  1690. 

CONSOLS. — A  name  applied  to  the  consolidation  of  sevenl 
forms  of  annuity  into  one  general  fund  or  capital.  (See  above.) 
In  18G7,  £24,000,000  of  National  Debt  were  converted  into 
terminable  annuities. 

ANNUITIES  are  sums  payable  yearly  as  interest  on  money 
lent  or  invested.  They  are  purchasable  for  life  by  the  p«J* 
nient  of  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  probabilities  of  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  the  annuitant. 

INSURANCES  are  similar  to  Annuities;  or  they  w« 
effected  on  the  life  of  one  individual  for  the  beneHt  of  sn^ 
vivors,  or  ujwn  projwrty,  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  shipwreck. 
Shipinsurance  originated  about  1560. 

•  This  term  is  applied  to  the  resources  of  Government  to  meet  iti 
ox|>endituie  and  jiay  the  interest  of  its  debts. 
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BOTTOMRY  is  a  terra  applied  to  the  monev  raised  on  the 
security  of  a  ship's  bottom — meaning  really  the  whole  vessel. 
Should  the  vessel  he  lost,  the  lender  cannot  i-ecover  his  loan, 
though  he  may  have  secured  himself  by  insurance. 

BANKRUPTCY.— The  failure  of  funds  to  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness or  to  pay  debts.  On  the  suppo^dtion  that  fraudulent  conduct 
was  implied,  the  creditor  had  formerly  the  power  of  imj>risoning 
the  bankrupt  at  his  pleasure.  More  recently,  the  bankrupt  was 
released  from  all  claims  of  previous  debt  by  proving  that  he  had 
not  acted  dishonourably,  and  by  the  surrender  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, called  his  assets.  Persons  called  assignees  were  appointed 
to  regulate  his  accounts  and  distribute  the  dividend  amongst  the 
creditors.  Recent  legislation  allows  imprisonment  only  in  case  of 
fraud,  and  grants  protection  absolutely  only  when  the  bankrupt 
can  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  pound.  Debtors  are  said  to  compound 
with  their  creditors,  when  by  deed  they  receive  a  discharge  in 
full,  in  consideration  of  such  poundage  as  their  effects  furnish. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.—The  first  public  security  for  national 
debt  was  given  by  Henry  VI.,  but  the  existing  debt  took  its 
lise  with  the  reign  of  "William  III.,  1689,  and  has  grown 
to  its  present  proportions  by  the  expenses  of  subsequent  wars. 
(See  Tables  of  Statistics,  Funds,  South  Sea  Bubble,  and 
Revenue.) 

CREDIT. — The  great  business  transactions  of  the  City, 
extending  over  several  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds,  involve 
no  employment  of  specie.  The  "  London  Clearing  House," 
where  the  bankers'  accounts  are  daily  settled,  balances  every 
account  by  a  simple  transfer  of  credit  from  one  to  another,  the 
medium  being  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  <&c. 

VALUE  AND   PRICES. 

MONEY  VALUK— The  Danegelt  was  paid  by  weight  and 
not  by  tale,  and  was  probably  uncoined  money.  About  twelve 
ounces  of  silver  went  to  the  pound,  whereas  in  modern  times  a 
pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings,  four  of  which 
go  to  the  mint.  This  shows  that  the  estimates  must  be  taken 
at  thrice  the  amount  then  paid,  since  the  poimd  of  silver  has 
been  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  value.  But  an  addi- 
tional consideration  is  this,  that  value  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
exchange,  or  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  purchased  for  a  pound 
at  one  time  compared  with  another.  The  precious  metals  in 
this  sense  had  a  still  higher  value,  because  a  sum  of  money  at 
an  early  period    would  procure   a  far  larger  amoimt  of  the 
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neoeffwries  of  life.  During  all  the  middle  ag«8  the  prccioiil 
metnls  wera  very  scarce,  and  even  the  wealth  of  Spanish  mioei 
in  Pent  was  speedily  absorbed  in  purchase  from  the  East  Bf 
reference  to  the  piices  of  labour  under  the  '^Statate  of  Labonren," 
in  the  reign  of  Eklward  III.,  it  will  be  seen  that  amoanti 
of  the  13th  century  should  be  multiplied  by  twenty-foor,  to 
ascertain  their  present  value,  and  by  sixteen  for  sums  mentkuidd 
at  the  time  of  Henry  VI.     (Hallam*s  Estimates.) 

In  712  and  727  A.D.,  an  ewe  and  lamb  were  rated  at  la  in 
Saxon  nionev. 

Between  900  and  1000,  two  hides  of  land,  or  240  acro^ 
were  sold  for  100s. 

In  901  AD.,  400  lbs.  of  silver  were  a  le^^acy  or  portion  fori 
king's  daughter,  as  appears  by  the  last  will  of  King  Alfred 

In  1000  A.D.,  £thelred  II. 's  laws  fixed  the  l^al  price  of 
certain  articles,  though  this  was  not  necessarily  the  market 
value.  Payments  being  commonly  made  in  kind,  it  was  reqainte 
to  establish  a  legally  recognised  value.  Hence  we  6nd  Uiat  t 
man  slave  was  valued  at  one  pound  (or  £S  16s.  dd.  sterling) ; 
a  horse  at  SOs.,  a  mare  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old  at  20b.,  a  mole 
or  young  ass  at  1 2s.,  an  ox  at  6a,  a  cow  at  5s.,  a  swine  at  la  3d, 
a  sheep  at  Is.,  and  a  goat  at  2d. 

An  acre  of  land  was  frequently  sold  for  four  sheep.  Animak 
that  could  be  cheaply  fed  on  the  commons  and  in  the  forests 
fetched  but  little. 

Cattle  generally  were  not  housed  even  in  winter,  and  the 
average  annual  loss  was  one-fifth,  and  in  a  snowy  winter  one- 
half 

In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  60d.,  or  TJd  per 
busheL  Yet  another  statement,  in  1050,  gives  the  price  d 
wheat  at  2|d  the  bushel,  and  the  price  of  an  ox  at  7s.  6d.  In 
connection  with  the  former  statement,  it  has  been  argued  thst 
there  was  ten  times  less  money  in  proportion  to  commodities 
than  at  present,  and  the  Saxon  coins  being  of  three  times 
higher  nominal  value  than  ours,  market  articles  were  thirty 
times  cheaper. 

(NORMAN  PEIlIOD.)-After  the  Conquest  by  the  Nor- 
mans, provisions,  <kc.,  were  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  present 
and  the  revenue  of  William  L  at  400,000  pounds  (of  silver), 
or  £1,200,000,  must  have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
£12,000,000. 

(PLANTAGENET  PERIOD.)     From  the  tame  of  Williim 
Richard  I.  prices  do  not  appear  to  have  varied  much. 
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In  1185  (Henry  IL),  hens  were  rated  at  ^d.,  slieep  at  S^d., 
rams  at  8d.,  hogs  at  Is.,  oxen  at  5s.  6d,  cows  at  4s.  6d.,  breeding 
mares  under  3s.     Wages  most  have  been  proportionately  low. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  price  of  com  was  about  half 
the  mean  price  of  recent  times.  This  king  ordered  3  lbs.  of 
sugar  for  a  festival  at  40s.  the  lb.  ''  if  so  much  could  be  found 
in  all  London."  Bishop  Fleetwood  has  shown  that  in  1240, 
X4  13s.  9d.  was  woiih  about  £50  of  present  money. 

In  1272  (Ekiward  I.),  an  ox  cost  13s.  4d.,  a  cow  10s.,  a  hog 
4s.,  a  sheep  2s.,  a  lamb  Gd.,  a  rabbit  with  the  skin  5d.,  a  hen 
3d.,  and  eggs  8d.  per  100. 

Under  Edward  II.,  the  mean  price  of  com  was  but  hal^  and 
that  of  cattle  one-eighth  its  present  value. 

Under  Edward  III.,  necessaries  were  three  or  four  times 
cheaper  than  at  present.  At  the  same  period  a  gentleman's 
income  was  between  £10  and  £12  ;  and  a  knight  enjoying  an 
income  of  £150  was  deemed  exceedingly  rich.  In  time  of 
Edward  III.  (1327-77),  the  wages  of  harvest  were  limited  to 
4d.  a  day,  for  which  a  man  could  purchase  a  comb  of  wheat. 
The  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  1 784  required  ten  or  twelve 
days*  labour. 

Tlie  Statute  of  Labourers  of  1350  fixed  the  wages  of  harvest 
at  3d.  a  day,  which  was  worth  5s.  at  present. 

Mounted  knights  received  2s.  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  6d. 
Making  a  lady's  robe  adorned  with  silk  cost  Is.  6d. ;  a  man's 
robe  cost  Is.  2d. ;  a  coat  and  hood  lOd. ;  a  pair  of  shoes  6cL  ; 
boots  3s.  6d. ;  sheepskin  gloves  l^d. 

In  1400  (Henry  IV.),  a  goose  sold  for  6d.,  a  hen  at  6d.,  a 
phea.sant  at  Is.,  a  pigeon  at  8d.,  twelve  thrushes  for  6d.,  ale  at 
2d.  per  gallon,  oats  at  8d.  a  bushel. 

The  privileged  classes  were  allowed  to  be  the  sole  purchasers 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  that  hour  a  bell 
announced  that  the  markets  were  open  to  all  comers. 

In  Henry  IV.'s  time  a  night's  lodging  was  Id.  Hay  for  a 
hoi-se  wa3  charged  2|d.,  and  oats  8d.  a  bushel.  Builders' 
labourers  received  from  Id.  to  5Jd.  a  day,  with  rations.  Even 
when  laboui*ers  became  scarce  after  the  pestilence  of  1348-51, 
they  were  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  receive  higher 
wagea 

In  1415  (Henry  V.),  it  was  established  in  council  that  dukes 
should  receive  1 3s.  4d  a  day ;  earls,  6s.  8d. ;  barons,  4s. ; 
knights,  28. ;  men-at-arms.  Is,   and  archers,  Gd. 

The  account  book  of  a  convent  between  1415  and  1425. 
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furnishes  these  prices :  wheat,  from  48.  to  6s. ;  barlcj,  firora 
38.  2d.  to  48.  lOd. ;  oats,  from  la.  8d.  to  2h.  4d. ;  oxen,  from 
128.  U>  IGs. ;  sheep,  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  ;  butter,  |d.  per  lb.; 
egj(8,  25  for  Id.  ;  cheese,  ^d  per  lb.  The  Statute  of  Labourers 
ot  1444  (Henry  VI.),  fixed  reapers*  wages  at  5d.  ;  builderb'  and 
labourers'  at  3Jd.,  equal  in  value  to  6s.  8d.  and  4$.  8d.  The 
wages  of  a  shepherd  were  24s.  a  year,  or  ^20  of  our  money, 
and  a  common  farm  labourer  received  18a.  4d.  a  year,  with 
food.  A  labourer,  earning  Is.  6d.  a  week,  could  purchase  twi« 
as  much  com  and  meat  as  a  labourer  now  receiving  12?.  a  week. 

In  1476  (Edward  IV.),  an  advocate  received  3s.  8d.  as 
counsel,  and  4d.  for  his  dinner. 

In  1483  (Edward  V.),  a  printed  copy  of  Livy  cost  120  gold 
crowns ;  a  Concordance,  100 ;  and  "  The  Komance  of  the 
Rose,'*  40.  Books  frequently  sold  for  double  and  treble  their 
weight  in  gold. 

Under  Henry  Vl.,  the  coin  had  lost  one-third  of  its  weight 
in  silver,  which  accounts  for  a  proportionate  rise  in  prices.  Com 
was  about  half  its  present  value.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  tiiis 
period,  money  was  cU  least  ten  times  its  present  worth. 

(TUDOR  PKRIOD.)  (1485-1603.)— The  prices  of  necessaries 
rose  considerably  with  the  inci-eased  wealth  of  the  industrial 
cla»sses.  This  will  be  easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  com- 
mencement, middle,  and  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  goose  cost  3d.,  8d.,  and  Is.  2d. ;  a  dozen  pigeons,  4d.,  lOd., 
and  4s.  3d.  ;  a  chicken,  Id.,  — ,  and  8d.  ;  one  hundred  eggs, 
6d.,  Is.  2d.,  and  38. ;  a  wether.  Is.  8d.,  4s.  4d.,  and  148.  6d.; 
a  cow,  — ,  22s.,  and  33s.  4d. ;  an  ox,  lis.  8d,  48s.  4d,aDd 
1 19s.  6d. 

In  1514,  we  find  that  the  expenses  of  a  student  at  a  Univer- 
sity were  £5  a  year. 

In  1515,  wages  of  labourers  were  fixed  at  from  3d.  to  4d.  a  day. 

In  1544,  land  let  at  Is.  per  acre. 

Under  Henry  VIII.,  the  Spanish  amba.<y«ador  complains  that 
he  cannot  maintain  himself  and  his  dependents  on  less  than  5s. 
a  day. 

A  royal  proclamation  of  Edward  VI. *8  reign  fixed  the  price 
of  a  fat  ox  at  458.,  a  steer  at  258,,  a  heifer  at  228.,  and  a  ht 
sheep  at  4s.  Beef  and  pork  were  piiced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
at  ^d.  per  lb. ;  veal  and  mutton  at  ^d.  i^er  lb. ;  and  wagt^  in 
1515  were  fixed  at  from  3d.  to  4d.  a  day.  The  deWsement  of 
the  coin  by  Henry  VIII.  was  greater  than  that  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  tended  seriously  to  affect  wages  and  prices. 
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In  1545,  the  value  of  Id.  was  reduced  to  ^d. ;  and  in  1550 
(Edward  VI.),  it  was  further  reduced  to  \d.  For  instance,  the 
mixed  metal  which,  under  Edward  IV.,  was  coined  into  450 
silver  pennies,  was  made  into  864  pennies,  and  so  foi-th.  Eliza- 
beth remedied  the  evil  by  recalling  all  base  coin,  and  issuing 
fresh,  1560,  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury.  William  III.  had 
to  contend  with  a  similar  difficulty,  and  defrayed  the  expense  of 
a  new  issue  of  genuine  coin  by  a  house  tax. —  (Instits.  p.  43.) 

(STUART  PERIOD.)  (1603-1714).— Beef  and  mutton  sold 
at  ^d.  a  lb.  ;  veal  and  pork  at  Jd.  a  lb.  Tea  and  coflfee  were 
introduced  as  beverages,  instead  of  gruel  and  porridge.  In  1630, 
tpa  cost  from  3  to  10  guineas  the  lb.,  and  in  1710,  from  12s.  to 
2  4s.  Labourers  received  from  3d.  to  4d.  a  day.  Land  was 
hired  at  Is.  per  acre. 

PRICES  OF  CORN,  AND  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Agriculture  was  not  much  attended  to  in  early  times,  and 
the  j>rice  of  corn  naturally  stood  high.  The  production  of  wheat 
Wii8  favoured  by  a  system  of  bounties  granted  on  all  grain  ex- 
]>(>rted.  At  a  later  period,  exportation  of  wheat  was  restricted, 
and  bounties  were  granted  on  its  importation. 

In  1360  (Edward  III.),  the  exportation  of  com  was  pro- 
hibited. 

Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.  (1377-1461)  repeated  the  pro- 
hibition, in  case  the  price  of  corn  fell  below  6s.  8d.  the  quju'ter. 

In  1463  (Edward  IV.),  the  importation  of  com  was  forbidden, 
if  the  price  of  com  fell  below  6s.  8d.  the  quarter. 

Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547)  forbade  exportation.  In  Edward 
VI.'s  reign,  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose  a  fine  on  any 
jiurish  producing  less  com  than  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Mary  (1553-8)  repealed  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  allowed 
exportation  when  the  price  of  corn  stood  at  53s.  the  quarter. 

Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  punished  with  the  pillory  the  pur- 
chase of  com  in  one  market  for  sale  in  another.  This  tiuus- 
jiction  was  termed  "  engrossing." 

Charles  11.  (1660-85)  permitted  "engrossing"  when  the 
price  of  com  was  below  48s.  the  quarter. 

William  III.  (1689).  A  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  was 
^iven  by  Parliament  for  com  exported  at  488. 

Under  George  III.  (1773),  the  impoi-tation  of  corn  was 
allowed,  at  a  duty  of  6s.,  when  com  was  over  48.s.  the  quarter. 
And  in  1815,  its  importation  was  forbidden  under  the  [>rice  of 
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808.  tbe  qnarter.  In  1816,  the  qnartem  loaf  was  82|l,ind 
corn  rose  from  528.  to  lOOa.  the  quarter. 

Under  George  IV.  (1829),  the  "  sliding-Bcale •*  was  intio. 
duced  At  the  price  of  628.  the  dutj  was  248.  8d.,  whidi  wu 
to  diminish  as  the  price  advanced.  At  738.  the  quarter  the 
duty  fell  tx>  Ih. 

In  1840  (Victoria),  the  corn-laws  and  their  protectiTe  dntifli 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  trade  was  left  entirely  free.  (See 
Statutes,  p.  18.) 

NoTK.— Under  the  Planiagenets,  bakers  were  required  to  stomp  tiidr 
names  on  bread.  The  bread  was  sold  by  female  hawkers,  who  reoond 
thiiteen  loaves  to  the  dozen,  whence  the  expression  **a  baiier^s  duses." 

NAMES— HERALDRY,   &a 

The  Britons  are  said  to  have  taken  the  names  of  the  cdooit 
with  which  they  stained  themselves,  but  as  they  had  no  variety 
of  colour,  this  seems  hardly  likely :  it  was  far  more  prubsbk 
that  they  took  them  from  the  devices  or  figures  tatooed  at 
the  body,  which  were  the  earliest  description  of  oogniance^ 
crest  or  arms. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  adopt  the  names  of  those  who  con- 
quered them,  or  to  translate  their  own  names  into  the  laiigu»g0 
of  the  conqueror. 

Names  were  originaUy  given,  as  among  Orientals,  for  thdr 
significance.  Nicknames  appended  to  the  single  name  wkick 
men  at  first  bore  became  sumamet.  They  designated  boom 
peculiar  excellence,  quaintness,  or  defect  of  person  or  chancier; 
or  they  indicated  the  locality  of  birth,  residence^  or  occupation 
of  a  ))ei*son. 

The  Norman  nobility  distinguished  themselves  bj  such  appdkk 
tions  (1100),  and  used  Fitz  (meaning  ''son")  prefixed  to  tin 
paternal  name.  Tlie  highland  Scotch  thus  use  Mac,  the  W^ 
Ap,  and  the  Irish  O*.     The  Saxons  appended  the  word  son, 

HERALDIC  ARMS.— The  symbols  or  devices  of  tribes  tnd 
clans  are  at  least  as  old  as  Israel,  and  the  graphic  emblemi 
of  his  prophetic  blessing  on  his  sons. 

The  feudal  system  particularly  favoured  a  device,  by  whicli 
a  sovereign  could  reward  special  services,  by  authoriziDg  hit 
retainers  to  assume  certain  distinctive  colours  and  figures  Tht 
touiTiaments  and  crusades  developed  the  system,  a  crest  on  the 
shield  or  armour  being  the  knightly  designation.  The  embb* 
zonry  was  frequently  worked  on  a  vest  covering  the  arms,  simI 
hence  called  a  coat  of  arms.     The  Plantagenets  bore  the  derice 
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of  a  sprig  of  broom ;  whence  they  derived  the  appellation  plant- 
Or-genet     An  Eari  of  Anjoii,  it  is  said,  first  wore  it  as  a  sign  of 
penance  and  humility  for  some  crime  he  had  committed.     The 
Hose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  are  very  ancient  devices  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland.      It  was  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion 
who  introduced  the  three  lions  on  the  royal  coat  of  arms.     Such 
arms  are  denominated  a/rma  of  dominion.    Kichard,  too,  adopted 
the  motto,  "  Dieu  et  mon  Broit^^  which  had  been  the  parole  at 
the  Battle  of  Gisors.      Edward  I.  (1272)  formed  a  system  of 
heraldry,  guarded   by  stringent  rules.*     Edward  III.   (1425) 
established  the  Herald's  College,  appointing  as  master  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  a  title  hereditary  in  the  Norfolk  family. 
Edward  quartered  the  anns  of  France — the  i^emee  de  lys — with 
the  royal  arms  of  England.      These  are  termed  in   heraldry 
"arms  of  pretension,''  because  they  are  adopted  in  virtue  of 
a  claim  to  dominion.     The  Garter  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y 
pense,'*  was  adopted  by  Edward  III.  for  an  order  of  knights  he 
established  on  the  plan  of  King  Arthur.    (See  Instits.  p.  70.) 
It   seems   very   doubtful  whether  the   common    story   of    its 
origin  is  correct.     Richard  II.  sanctioned  the  insertion  of  a 
dagger  in  the  City  of  London  arms,  in  commemoration  of  the 
act  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  despatched 
the  rebel  Tyler  in  his  presence.      Henry  VIII.  introduced  the 
harp  of  Ireland  into  the  royal  arms ;  and  James  I.  added  the 
liion  and  Unicom,  descriptive,  it  is  said,  of  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ.    The  arms  of  Fmnce  were  dropped  in  1801 ;  and  those 
of  Hanover,  inti*oduced  by  the  Georges,  were  resigned  on  the 
accession  of  Victoria.      Sign-boards   appear  to  have  had  the 
same   origin,   bearing  the   arms   of  the  family   under   whose 
patronage  such  hostelry  was  established  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  guests  and  strangers.  Indeed,  the  mansions  of  the  gi'eat 
urere  commonly  called  inns  or  hotels,  as  they  are  in  France  at 
this  day. 

SEALS. — These  were  early  used  to  attest  the  validity  of  a 
tlocument.  In  ignorance  of  writing,  the  seal  stamped  the  sig. 
xiature,  either  by  the  name  or  a  device  and  motto.  Writing 
superseded  seals  but  only  gradually,  both  the  seal  and  manual 
signature  being  still  required  in  many  documents.  The  sign  of 
"^e  cross  was  used  by  people  generally,  and  is  that  of  the  greater 
j>art  of  the  barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta.     Edwaid  the 

*  The  armorial  bearincs  of  a  knight  were  emblazoned  on  bis  armour^ 
l>aimer,  shield,  &a,  and  bis  crest  and  war-cry  (or  motto)  on  tbe  trian« 
jrolar  penium. 
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CoufeHsor  iutroduoed  the  royal,  or  ^frwU  mcd  (1048),  which  wu 
used  for  all  i)atent8,  oommissionB,  warraDts,  ifec,,  in  charge  of  the 
Loixl  Chancellor,  \mtil  1784,  when  it  was  stolen,  and  ne^tf 
n-covercd.  A  new  seal  was  uaed  in  1801,  on  the  union  vitk 
Ireland.  The  seals  were  generally  impressed  on  lead.  Commoo 
wax  was  used  about  1213.  The  seal  was  attached  to  the  d<cQ- 
nient  by  a  string  or  tape,  and  carefully  protected  by  some  &ott 
of  cover  or  box.  Richard  I.  used  a  coat  of  arms  on  his  saI 
The  privi/  s^nl  is  u;ied  lur  the  sovereign's  warnuit  for  the  use  li 
the  <jrt<U  atal. 


PREFATORY     NOTE. 


There  is  scarcely  an  invention  of  importance,  pi-oducing  a  social 
revolution  of  any  magnitude,  which  has  not  had  to  contend 
with  ridicule,  neglect,  and  obstinate  prejudice  or  violent  hos- 
tility. To  take  a  few  instances,  without  citing  the  treatment 
of  Galileo  and  his  discoveries,  we  may  refer  to  the  history  of 
vaccination,  canals,  steam,  gas,  machinery  in  the  economy  of 
labour,  and  electric  telegraphy.  Coal  was  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  a  nuisance.  Jenner  was  denounced  as  a  maniac. 
Brindley  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  were  accounted  fools 
whom  no  wise  man  would  entrust  with  funds  to  complete  their 
scheme,  until  it  was  seen  that  canals  would  make  men's  for- 
tunes. The  introduction  of  machinery  into  factories  pro- 
voked deplorable  civil  broils  and  much  destruction  of  property. 
Solomon  de  Caus  offered  to  prove  to  Cardinal  Kichelieu  that 
steam  could  be  used  as  a  motive  power,  and  he  was  committed 
to  the  £ic^ti*e  of  Paris  as  a  madman.  In  the  madhouse  he  was 
visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  (1641),  who  s])eedily 
caught  at  the  idea  of  De  Caus,  and  successfully  applied  it. 
Stephenson's  promise  to  produce  a  locomotive  which  should  run 
twenty  miles  an  hour  was  scornfully  ridiculed  by  the  Quarterli/ 
Review ^  while  Stephenson  himself,  untaught  by  experience,  wan 
guilty  of  similar  treatment  of  De  Lesseps  and  his  project  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Dr.  Lardner  proved,  before  the  British  Associa* 
tion,  that  the  proposition  to  navigate  the  ocean  with  steam- 
boats was  an  absurdity.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  declared,  that 
peo[)le  might  as  well  dream  of  cutting  off  a  slice  from  the  moon 
to  illuminate  London,  as  to  think  of  lighting  it  with  gas. 
Electric  telegraphy,  though  shown  to  be  perfectly  practicable 
by  Sir  Francis  Bonalds  (1816),  who  offei-ed  to  erect  a  telegraph 
between  London  and  Brighton  for  the  Admiralty,  was  met  with 
the  reply  of  Lord  Melville,  "  that  telegraphs  of  any  kind  are 
now  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  no  other  than  the  one  now 
in  u.se  will  be  adopted.''  Lord  Dudley's  works  for  smelting 
iron  ore  hy  coal  instead  of  timber  were  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
and  he  was  nearly  ruined  as  the  reward  of  his  enterprise. 
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Again,  there  is  scarcely  an  invention  of  undisputed  origin. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes.  1.  That  the  principle  may  have 
been  enunciated  by  one  i>erson  and  its  verification  asceruuDed 
by  another,  as  wius  the  case  with  many  ?hrewd  suggtstions  of 
Roger  Bacon.  The  actual  discovery  of  the  nortli  magnetic  pole 
is  due  to  Captain  Ross,  but  prior  to  this,  the  calculations  of 
Pmt'essor  Barlow  had  enabled  him  to  fix  ui>on  the  exact  spot 
where  it  would  be  found  In  the  same  manner  Leverrier  and 
Adams  determined  the  spot  in  the  heavens  occupied  by  some 
unknown  planetary  orb,  affecting  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  In 
September,  1846,  and  in  the  place  indicated,  Dr.  Crall,  of  Berlin, 
actually  discovered  such  a  planet,  now  known  as  Neptune. 
Lastly,  the  principle  of  the  water,  or  hydraulic  ram,  was  first 
announced  by  Professor  Millington,  in  England,  but  found  its 
practical  apj)lication  at  the  hands  of  Montgoltier.  2.  That  an 
original  invention  in  the  hands  of  an  unprogressive  people,  snch 
as  the  Chinese,  found  no  wide  })ractical  application  till  adopted 
by  Europeans.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  gunjwwder,  the  mag- 
netic needle  and  printing,  remained  for  centuries  inoperative. 
.'5.  That  an  invention  so  far  anticipates  the  demand  as  to  be 
practically  useless,  and  consequently  unappreciated  for  nitnv 
years,  or  even  centuries.  **  Necessity,"  the  reputed  **  mother  of 
invention,"  exercises  no  maternity  in  such  a  case.  It  is  inven- 
tion which  awaits  the  necessity.  The  inventive  faculty  in  man 
is  one,  whether  applied  to  ideas  or  to  things ;  it  is  reflection- 
reflection  sometimes  forced,  many  times  s^^iontaneous.  Steam 
was  applied  as  a  motive  power  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  284 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  again  by  De  Garay,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  yet  three  more  centimes 
had  to  pass  away  ere  the  invention  became  a  necessity. 
4.  That  when  general  attention  is  directed  to  a  given  object, 
two  or  more  people  have  solved  the  problem  at  the  same  time 
6.  There  is  probably  no  invention  which  can  be  regarded 
as  an  original  creation  of  any  one  man's  intelligence.  We  are 
constantly  verifying  the  experience  of  Solomon,  that  "that 
which  is  hath  been  already,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  imder 
the  sun."  The  Darwinian  theoiy  of  development,  which  itself 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Lamarck  and  Buffon,  might  be  safely  applied 
to  human  creations.  Steam  engines,  telegraphs,  printing,  gun- 
powder, rifled  cannons  and  revolvei-s,  have  all  had  their  proto- 
tyjKJs  unearthed  in  the  heai>ed  up  treasures  of  antiquity  which 
•xist  in  museums,  or  in  the  written  records  of  the  past 
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THE  BRITISH-ROMAN  PERIOD  (b.c.  55— a.d.  410).« 

TIN. — ^An  article  of  commerce  with  the  PhoBnicians,  who 
visited  the  Scilly  islands,  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  obtain  it.  The  Romans  jealously  watched  the 
Tyrian  vessels  to  learn  the  source  of  their  wealth,  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  this  people  were  first  induced 
to  visit  the  shores  of  Britain.  Mining  was  not  attempted;  the 
metals  were  on  or  near  the  surface,     (v.  1681.) 

WO  AD. — A  blue  vegetable  dye  derived  from  the  Jsatis^  and 
used  for  tatooing  the  skin,  when  such  adornment  disguised  the 
want  of  clothing. 

MISTLETOE,  a  parasitical  plant,  gi'owing  on  oak  and  fruit 
trees,  was  supei-stitiously  regarded  by  the  Druids  or  Magi  of 
Gaul.  That  found  on  the  oak  was  used  in  sacred  lites,  and 
gathered  with  religious  ceremony.     (Institutions,  p.  2.) 

TWEEZERS  were  used  for  plucking  out  supei-fluous  hairs 
from  the  face.  They  are  found  in  the  sepulchral  urns  of  British 
barrows. 

RINGS,  forming  bracelets  of  silver,  gold,  and  bronze,  were 
common  ornaments.  Earrings  of  gold  and  of  bronze  were  made. 

TORQUES.— Collars  of  gold,  twisted,  and  hooked  at  the 
ends  for  a  fastening. 

PINS  and  NEEDLES  of  bone  and  bronze.  The  former 
appear  as  a  hair  oraament.     {v.  1543,  1566,  1824  ) 

SANDALS  of  leather  had  loops  at  the  sides  for  the  thong 

*  The  information  concerning  this  and  the  subsequent  period  is  very 
scanty;  what  is  known  is  gathered  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Pliny  and  Caesar,  with  allusions  found  in  Tacitus  and  Cicero,  and  from 
artiqnarian  research  of  later  times. 
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to  pass  thmugb.     The  soles  were  studded  with  nails  of  Roman 
make. 

SKINS  were  used  for  clothing  as  a  sort  of  cloak  or  tonic, 
or  for  armour  in  the  shape  of  a  leathern  cuirass.  They  were 
used  raw,  suspended  upon  stakes  over  a  fire,  for  boiling  meat— 
a  custom  prevalent  in  the  north  of  England  as  late  as 
1327.    (Edward  III.)     (v.  Coracles,  Vellum,  and  1857.) 

WOOLLENS  of  a  coarse  description  were  manutactared  at 
Winchester  for  imperial  robes.  A  kind  of  felt  was  made  hy 
pressure,  which,  prei>ared  with  vinegar,  became  tough  enough  to 
resist  the  blow  of  a  sword,     (r.  pp.  8,  15,  <fec.) 

DWELLINGS  were  rude  log  huts,  thatched  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  Those  of  the  better  sort  were  constructed  of  wattle 
(Jbascdjula)  and  mud.  The  Romans  built  with  more  solid 
materials,  and  their  structures  are  easily  distinguishable  bj  the 
hard  tile  used  a8  bricks,     (v.  p.  6  and  1667.) 

CHARIOTS.— Caesar  says  that  Cassivelannus  had  4,000 
chariots  of  war.  These  were  armed  with  scythe  blades  fixed  to, 
and  projecting  from,  the  axles. 

ARMS. — Their  swoi-ds  were  of  copper,  hardened  with  a 
little  tin.  Their  shields  were  of  basket-work  or  osier,  sometimes 
covei^ed  with  hides.     (t\  p.  6.) 

CORACLES  were  boats  of  basket-work,  covered  with 
hides.  Canoes,  hollowed  from  a  single  trunk,  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  rivers,  and  measure  from  seven  to  thirty-five  feet 
long.     (r.  p.  7  ;  and  288,  887,  &c.) 

POTTERY — of  rough  unglazed  earthenware.  The  sepulchral 
urns  w(Ji*e  not  always  baked,  but  sun-dried.  Many  hou.sehold 
utensils  were  of  wood,  and  some  of  metal,  (r.  1680,  1698, 
1763.) 

GLASS  was  prolmbly  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians.  It 
was  discovered  accidentally  o!i  the  shores  of  Syria  by  sundrr 
manuers  who,  having  kindled  a  fire  of  kelp  on  the  sand,  found 
that  the  kelp  reduced  to  potash  fused  the  silica  of  the  sand,  and 
produced  a  vitreous  compound  that  was  semi-transparent.  The 
Romans  also  understood  its  manufacture :  ornamental  beads, 
glass  vessels,  and  thin  window  glass  are  commonly  found,  in 
Roman  settlements,  particularly  at  Lymne,  in  Kent.  Nodules 
of  glass  which  were  long  mistaken  for  amethysts  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Brighton  in  large  quantities.  Possibly  Brightelm- 
stone  derived  its  name  from  the  manufacture  and  export  of  this 
rough  lump  glass,     (v.  p.  7  and  676,  1177,  1557,  1673,  1773.) 

AGATES. — Solinus  states  that  Britain  produced  gagtUiU^ 
k  SAiiber,  or  ^et. 
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PEARLS,  though  deacribed  as  cloudy,  were  accounted  very 
valuable  for  export. 

COAL. — Though  wood  was  the  common  fuel,  mineral  coal 
was  known  and  used.  At  all  the  Roman  stations  along  Adrian's 
wall,  there  are  tracer  of  the  cinders  more  or  less  abundant,  while 
stores  of  the  coal  itself  have  been  dug  out.     (v.  1234,  1550). 

CHERRY  TREES  (a.d.  100)  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Pontus  to  Britain. 

WATER  MILLS,  originally  invented  by  Archimedes 
(200  Rc),  were  used  on  many  streams. 

PUMPS,  the  invention  of  Ctesibius,  of  Alexandria  (224  ac), 
or  of  Danaus,  at  Lindus  (185  B.C.),  were  known  in  Britain. 
{v.  1425,  1787,  1851.) 

COINS. — Rough  imitations  of  Roman  and  Grecian  models, 
irregular  discs  of  metal,  frequently  concavo-convex,  with  rude 
letters  and  figures.  Many  Roman  coins,  found  at  military 
stations,  were  formed  of  iron  thinly  plated  with  silver,  (r.  In- 
stitutions, p.  77  and  1257,  J  860.) 

SEALS. — Engraved  stones  or  intaglios  were  very  common, 
and  were  used  for  signatures  (v.  1042 ;  and  Institutions,  p.  89). 

BRONZE,  or  "  Brass,"  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
metal  for  manufHcture.  It  is  a  compound  of  tin  and  copper, 
the  tin  giving  haixlness  to  the  copper.  Brass  is  a  compound  of 
zinc  and  copper.     Zinc  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known. 

GOLD  was  found  and  worked  at  Lampeter  in  Wales  and 
other  places,  where  are  remains  of  the  pounded  quartz  from 
which  it  was  extracted,     (v.  1257.) 

LEAD,  like  tin,  was  found  very  near  the  surface,  in  combi- 
nation with  silver,  which  was  extracted  from  the  ore. 

IRON. — Even  in  Roman  times  there  were  foundries  and 
furnaces  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  that  of  Anderida  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  An  iron  mine  of  this  period  exists 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  known  as  "  King  Ai-thur's  Hall." 
(v.  1266,  1583,  1777.) 

LOCKS  have  been  discovered  at  the  Roman  station  at 
Colchester  with  latch  keys. 

PADLOCKS,  called  Jhanging-locks,  were  of  the  obsolete 
cylindrical  form.     (r.  1540.) 

FIREl-DOGS,  or  andirons  and  tripods,  were  used  for  sup- 
porting culinary  utensils. 

BRAZIERS  were  introduced  for  fire-places  by  the  Romans. 

KETTLES. — These  were  like  camp- kettles,  and  made  of  thin 
bronze. 
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QUERNS — hand  mill-stones,  one  forming  a  kind  of  socket  to 
the  otlier. 

KNIVES  and  CLASP  KNIVES  are  discovered  at  Kcmua 
stAtions.  {v.  1563,  1650.)  A  ste^l  for  sharpening,  resembling 
thofte  u«ed  by  butchers ;  and  one  or  two  8f>eciniens  o(  an  instra- 
nieiit  like  a  fi/rk  have  been  found      (r.  1608.) 

LAMPS  were  use<l  in  dwellings  and  are  frequently  found ia 
8e|>uUlires.  They  are  of  terra-cotta,  those  of  metal  being  Tetjnit. 

SCISSORS,  or  shears,  have  been  obtained  at  Richbtiroogh. 

SPOONS  of  several  Kha|)e8,  of  silver  and  bronze,  have  beffl 
obtjiine<l  at  Reculver  and  Richborough. 

STEELYARDS  of  ornamental  workmanship  have  beendu^ 
uj)  at  Richborough. 

ST  RIG  I L. — All  instrument  used  by  bathers  for  scraping  ili€ 
skin. 

SPURS  have  been  found  at  the  Roman  camp  of  Hod  Hill  in 
DofsetHhire.     (c.  UOO.) 

MIRRORS  wei-e  usually  small  polLihed  plates  of  metal 
framed  ;  but  the  l^>mans  knew  also  the  use  of  glass  mirrors  <if 
a  large  size.     {v.  p.  7  and  1673.) 

MINTS  for  coinage  were  common.  Coins  of  Caransim*  are 
in  great  abundance,     (v.  1562;  and  Institutions,  p.  77.) 

PAVEMENTS  were  cemented  and  tesselated;  thoee  of  the 
villa  at  Woodchester  were  exceedingly  ornamental,  with  Vitm- 
viaii  scrollwork  and  representations  of  birdsand  beasts,    (v.  141^^ 

ROADS. — Many  of  the  best  modem  roads  are  made  on 
Roman  foundutiona,  which  were  laid  in  with  nioilar- cement 
like  a  wall.  They  were  usually  raised  above  the  8um>nndiiig 
country  like  railway  embankments.  They  wei"e  excet^ingly 
dirt^t  in  their  coui>se,  and  hence  called  streets : — St^me-street 
from  Chichester  to  London;  Watling-stivetfrom  Rutupifethroagh 
Canterbur}',  London,  and  York,  to  Scotland  ;  and  many  others. 

HKIDGES  were  formed  usually  of  wooden  piers,  but  al«, 
like  the  Newcastle  bridge,  some  had  piers  of  solid  masonry  on 
piles  of  oak.  The  roadway  was  commonly  of  timber,  and  flat 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  arches  were  ever  attempted  for  the  purjKBC, 
though  a  narrow  massive  arch  like  Roman  work  was  found  near 
TadcaHter,  overthe  river  Cock.  (r.  943,978,  UOO,  1777, 1 818,<frc) 

BARKOWS. — Those  of  British  origin  contain  rude  urns  of 
clay,  in  which  are  calcined  and  other  bones,  with  occasioual 
relics  and  coins,     {v.  Cromlechs,  p.  5.) 

SHIPS. — Carausius,  about  288  A.D.,  had  a  fleet  of  British 
vessels  at  his  command,     (v,  p.  2.) 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

[The  best  index  to  the  habits  of  a  people  is  the  enumeration 
attempted  in  the  tables ;  but,  in  addition,  it  may  be  well  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  embracing  some  particulars  of  a  more 
general  chamcter.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  chase, 
herds  and  flocks,  and  natural  products  of  the  forests  where 
they  commonly  dwelt.  Those  of  the  South  resembled  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  and  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Hoar,  or  hare 
stones  still  mark  the  ancient  boundaries  of  land.  The  Britons 
stored  their  com  like  people  of  the  East,  in  laige  subterranean 
granaries,  some  of  which  were  used  as  refuges  in  times  of  religious 
persecution,  and  exist  still.  The  corn  was  stored  in  the  ear 
as  gathered,  and  winnowed  only  as  required  for  food.  Of  the 
flail  there  is  no  mention,  but  probably  the  grain  was  parched  or 
roasted  by  setting  Are  to  the  ear,  and  the  husk  then  quickly 
knocked  oW.  The  Romans  found  Britain  so  productive,  that  it 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  dependence  for  the  armies  of  Germany 
and  Gaul.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  dwellings, 
it  may  be  seen  in  some  old  illuminations  that  they  were  in  form 
much  like  a  round  summer-house,  sometimes  with  a  conical 
roof,  sometimes  domed.  If  stone  were  used,  the  pieces  were 
laid  dry  without  mortar.  A  camp  was  a  large  circuit  cleared 
in  a  forest,  the  felled  trees  served  as  a  pallisade,  and  a  deep 
trench  was  excavated,  creating  at  the  same  time  an  embank- 
ment or  rampart.  Tacitus  hays,  gardening  and  orchards  were 
flr»t  introduced  by  the  Romans. 

ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD  (a.d.  410-1066.) 

CROMLECHS,  a  Celtic  term  for  structures  of  stone,  three 
upright  and  one  Ijdng  flat  on  these.  They  occur  sometimes 
beneath  mounds  of  earth  or  barrows,  but  more  geuei*ally  the 
earth  has  been  removed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
stones  desigued  for  tombs  have  been  mistaken  for  Dniidical 
altars.  One  of  a  larger  size  in  Kent  is  called  KitsCotty  house. 
These  barrows  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  are  indicated  by  the  term 
"  low  "  or  "  loe,"  and  "  by  "  being  appended  to  names  of  places. 
The  central  mound  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  huge  stones 
forming  doorways  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  (Anglo-Saxon  for 
hanging-stone.;  Antiquaries  were  long  of  opinion  that  these 
were  Dniidical  temples,  but  this  theory  is  now  seriously  ques- 
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tioned.  The  South  Saxons  do  uot  appear  to  haTe  harnt  d«id 
bodies.  The  barrows  of  Kent,  still  kuown  as  hurghg,  are  v-eiy 
like  o\ir  graveyards  or  cemeteries,  where  the  bodies  were  buiwd 
entire,  and  generally  seimrately. 

BUILDINGS  were  commonly  constructed  of  timber  frama 
and  mud  walls.     The  churclies  were  usually  of  wood,  such  u 
the  chapel  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria   at    York    (627.)    Hie 
cathedral  built  soon  after  his  liaptisni  was  of  stone,  and  i&hdjp 
Wilfrid  is  said  to  have  glazed  the  windows  (669.)     The  Ctthe- 
dral  of  Lindisfarne  was  built  of  sawn  oak,  and  had  a  thatcfacd 
roof  (652),  which  was  replaced  by  lead.      The  Abbey  of  Gw- 
land  was  built  of  timber  beams  covered  with  planks  and  k«i 
The  Abbot  of  Wearraouth,  Benedict  Biscop.  introducea  for«^ 
glassuiakers  about  676  a.d.,  to  glaze  his  church  and  teach  the 
natives  the  art  of  making  glass.     The  windows  were  prerioaalT 
enclosed  with  lattice  woodwork  and  a  blind  of  linen.     Edvinl 
the  Confessor  complained,  that  all  the  monasteries  of  his  nala 
were  *  to  the  sight  nothing  but  worm-eaten,  rotten  timbcwiwl 
boards.*'     The  domestic  buildings  consisted   of  separate  sdno* 
tures.     The  hall  was  the  central  and  principal  of  these.     Then 
was  a  chafiel  on  one  side,  enclosed  with  curtains,  and  haviogt 
lamp  suspended  near  the  entrance  ;  and  on  the  other  side  vaii 
guard-house  for  retainers.     Besides  these,  there  were  sepani* 
buildings  for  dormitories,  kitchen,  granary,  bakehouse,  store- 
house,   sUbles  and  dog-house.      Halls  were  sometimes  ^std 
with  tesselated  work,  or  they  were  of  hanl-beaten  clay. 

ARMOUR. — The  Britons  fought  with  no  other  proteetioo 
than  the  hides  of  beasts,  and  these  they  commonly  tluew  twij 
when  rushing  to  the  fight.     The  burial  place  of  Osengall,  nor 
Pegwell-bay,    has    furnished    the    complete    accoutix^ments  of 
Anglo-Saxon   warriors,  which   were  buried   with  the  warrior 
The  bossy  shield,  encircled  with  a  metal  rim,  and  sometimes  all 
metal,  laid  over  the  body  ;  buckles  of  girdles  which  held  km^ 
or  daggers,  of  which  the  blades  remain ;  helmets  formed  oo  < 
fi-amework  of  iron ;  an  axe  of  mattock  form  ;  spearheads  v^ 
swords   also   occur.      Arrow-heads  are   very    rare.     These  «re 
purely  of  Teutonic  origin,   and  owe   nothing   to    Boman  Mt 
Corsets  of  thin  metal,  in  one  instance  of  gold,  are  said  to  h*^ 
been   found ;    and   Hengist   is   reported    to    have  worn  «ib 
armour,     (v.  1286,  1483,  1571.) 

BOWLS  of  bronze,  highly  gilt,  are  frequent  in  the  cene- 
teries  of  Kent 
BUCKETS  have  been  discovered,  though  the  metal  hoop 
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and  handles  alone  remain.     They  are  thought  to  have  been 
vessels  for  mead,  ale,  or  wine  served  at  feasts. 

TUMBLERS. — Drinking  vessels,  commonly  made  of  glass, 
with  rounded  or  pointed  bottoms,  in  fashion  like  the  horn 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  These  could  not  be  set 
down  till  emptied,  whence  the  name.  Anglo-Saxon  glass  was 
thinner  and  Lnore  subject  to  decomposition  than  that  of  the 
Bomans.     io.  pp.  2,  6,  8.) 

COMBS  are  commonly  found  in  graves.  They  are  of  bone, 
iron,  bronze,  and  wood  riveted  with  iron. 

JEWELLERY  of  the  later  Saxon  period  became  famoua 
Stones  set  in  gold,  and  ornaments  wrought  in  gold,  were  worn 
suspended  from  the  neck. 

TAPESTRY  of  curious  needlework,  sometimes  descriptive  of 
historical  events,  was  hung  against  the  bare  walls  of  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,     (v.  10G8,  1619  ) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  comprised  the  trombone,  flute, 
harp,  horns,  trunipets,  drum.s  (t;  1300),  cymbal,  rota,  viol,  lyre, 
belhj,  and  an  "organ"  [v,  700,  also  1653,  1717,  1803,  1825.) 

CROSSES  (431)  were  6rst  introduced  in  churches. 

WHEAT.—Coll  ap  Coll  Frewi  6rst  introduced  it  into  Britain. 

CHIULES.  —  Saxon  vessels  were  thus  denoted  about  the 
fifth  century.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  term  Keel  applied  to 
wooden  flat-bottomed  vessels. 

MIRRORS  of  silver  were  not  uncommon,     {c.  p.  4.) 

HANDBELLS  for  summoning  attendants  are  mentioned. 

CANDELABRA  of  silver  were  used  with  a  spike  at  the  top 
instead  of  a  socket. 

BEDSTEADS  are  represented  with  roof's  like  a  house,  and 
surrounded  by  curtains,  with  bed,  bolsters  and  coverlets,  as 
now      {v.  p.  23.) 

CARRIAGK — In  the  Cotton  manuscripts  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle  is  represented  with  a  sort  of  hammock  slung  by  poles 
fixed  upright,  as  in  swing-cradles,  and  by  some  taken  for  a  beil. 

COFFINS.  (542.)— Kin;,'  Arthur  was  buricfl  in  the  hollowed 
trunk  of  an  oak.  The  coffins  of  distinguished  ])eople  were 
usually  of  stone ;  such  is  Queen  Bertha's,  of  St.  Martin's 
Chui-ch,  Canterbury.  They  were  placed  in  a  churcli  as  sjirco- 
phagL  Effigies  were  sculptured  in  half-relit*f  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  full  i-ecunjbent  figure  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  and  onward,     (v-  1236.) 

PENS.  (553.)— The  stylus  and  reeds  were  the  first  instru- 
ments of  writing.     Quills  were  now  adopted,     (t;   1803.) 
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ANCHORS  (578)  were  first  fo^ed  in  England.  That  oft 
first-rate  man  of  war  now  costs  X450. 

VKLLUM. — Vellum,  prepared  from  calf-skin,  and  pardi- 
ment,  from  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  were  used  for  writing. 
(v.  1857.) 

CLOTH  of  a  coarse  description  was  worn,  but  in  small  qiuui- 
tities  only.     (r.  p.  15). 

CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL.  (602.)— Augustine boih 
and  dedicated  it  in  the  time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  Danes  1011,  burnt  1067,  rebuilt  by  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm  1130.  In  1170,  Becket  was  murdered  in  its  choir, 
whicli  was  burnt,  1174.  This  and  the  nave  and  the  great 
tower  have  all  been  rebuilt  since.  The  earliest  Saxon  Christian 
church  is  St.  Martin's,  at  Canterbury,  where  Ethel bert's  Qaeen 
Bei*tha  had  worshipped  pi-evious  to  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert 
himself,  597.  The  ancient  font  remains,  and  the  stone  ouffin 
of  Qiicen  Bertha  is  preserved  in  the  chancel,  which  was  hff 
private  chapel,     (v.  Architecture.) 

DIALS  (613.)  (Anaximander,  550  ac.)  were  set  ^ 
against  church  walls.  The  measurement  of  time  was  effected  bf 
a  projecting  stile,  which  cast  its  shadow  on  a  graduated  plitft 
{v.  887.) 

GLASS.  (676.)— Abbot  Biscof  has  the  credit  of  firet  intro- 
ducing glass  into  England,     (v.  p.  2.) 

CRAPE.  (680.)— Queen  St  Badour  first  made  crape  in 
Fiance.  It  is  a  sort  of  gauze  made  of  raw  silk.  It  is  no» 
gummed  and  twisted  on  th6  mill. 

ORGAN.  (700.)— Adhelm  constructed  the  first  in  EngltnA 
Bede  also  mentions  the  existence  of  an  orj^an.  Thomas,  the 
first  NoiTuan  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  diligently  caltivated 
the  organ,  and  gave  instniction  to  pupils  thereon.  During  tin 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  organs  were  very  commonly  destaroj*^ 
and  removed  from  the  churches,  because  the  Presbyterian  partj 
objected  to  instrumental  music  in  worship,     (t;.  p.  7.) 

ICELAND.  (861.) — Discovered  by  Norwegians,  who  settW 
there,  874.     It  has  belonged  to  Denmark  since  1397. 

NAVY.  (887.) — King  Alfred  caused  vessels  to  be  made  <» 
the  model  of  those  of  the  pimtical  Danes.  In  907,  he  cc«- 
structed  much  larger  ships,  on  the  galley  mode],  with  sixty  otfs 
or  more.  (v.  p.  2;  and  1066,  U16,  1543,  1588,  1803,  183& 
1853,  1861.) 

CAN  DLES  — King  Alfred  caused  sticks  or  rushes  to  be  fil- 
tered round  with  fat  or  wax,  hence  the  name  candlestick,  (c,  1 300.) 
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CANDLE-CLOCK.  (887.)— King  Alfred  devised  the  mea- 
sure uient  of  time  by  a  candle  marked  into  equal  spaces,  (v. 
1292.) 

HORN-WINDOWS  AND  LANTERNS  were  invented  by 
King  Alfred,  the  latter  to  screen  his  candle-clock  from  wind. 

BALTIC.  — Wulfijtan  first  navigated  this  sea  in  the  time  of 
Alfred,  who  has  left  an  account  of  his  narrative.  The  same 
course  was  retraced  by  (/hancellor,  1553. 

WHITE  SEA — Oh  there  attempted  the  North-east  passage, 
and  penetrated  to  the  White  Sea.     (v.  1553.) 

ALGEBRA.  (900.)' — Saracens  introduced  it  into  Spain.  It 
came  to  England  from  Italy,  1494.     (v.  991,  1253.) 

BRIDGES.  (943.) — An  old  charter  mentions  a  triangular 
wooden  bridge  at  Croyland  Abbey,     (v,  p.  4.) 

BELLS.  (950.)— Turketel  first  cast  in  England.  They 
were  used  as  early  as  500  A.D.,  in  churches.  It  became  custo- 
mary to  ring  bells  for  the  dead,  that  every  one  hearing  the  bell 
toll  might  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  The 
priests  afterwards  undertook  such  work  ofiicially,  and  derived 
immense  wealth  from  the  practice.  Egbert  of  England  ordered 
the  priests  to  ring  bells  at  fixed  hours.  About  900  a.d.,  Pope 
John  IX.  directed  that  church  bells  should  be  rung  during 
thunder  storms  as  a  preservative  against  thiinder  and  lightning. 
Dunstan  (925-988)  manufactured  bells,     (r.  p.  7  ;  and  1857.) 

SILVER  TABLES.— Dunstan,  or  as  others  say,  Wulfstan, 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  made  a  curiously-wrought  table  of  silver, 
worth  £300. 

LONDON  BRIDGE.  (978.)— The  fii-st  recorded  across  the 
Thames,     (v.  1176,  1831.) 

GREENLAND.  (980.)— It  was  discovered  by  Eric  Raude, 
an  Icelander.     It  was  settled  by  the  Danes. 

LABRA.DOR.  (986.)— Heriolfson,  of  Iceland,  first  visited 
this  coast,  and  repeated  his  visit,  1001.     (t;.  1497.) 

NUMERALS.  (991.)— Arabic  figures  were  first  used  in 
Europe,     {v.  1253.) 

DURHAM  CATHEDRAL  was  built  995.  the  bishopric 
having  been  transfeiTed  from  Chester-le-street, 

MISSALS. — Highly  illuminated  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Mass  Book,  (be,  were  the  work  of  monks  during  this  period. 
The  illustrations  in  these  furnish  much  material  for  the  social 
history  of  the  period. 

LOADSTONE  (1000.)  — The  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
brought  this  mineral  from  Magnesia,  in  Asia,  whence  the  name 
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majjmet.  (».  1294,  1302,  U02,  1576.  1600,  1608, 1746, 1819, 
1831,  1850,  dec.) 

MUSICAL  NOTES.  (1025.)  -  Aretiuo,  a  monk  of  Arena, 
first  devised  them.  Those  now  used  were  uot  perfected  till  133d. 

THE  GREAT  SEAL.  (1042.)— Edward  (Confea8or).-Tlie 
Great  Seal  has  continued  to  the  present  time  through  eTCiy 
reign,      (v.  Institutions,  p.  90.) 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  (1055-65.) -Ed wani  the  Cot 
fessor  rebuilt  tlie  structure  of  Sebert  of  Essex  (600).  Pope 
Nicholas  11.  constituted  it  the  place  of  coronatiou  of  the  kin)^ 
of  England.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.  Other  kings  added 
cloisters  and  monastic  buildings.  Henry  VII.  built  a  splendid 
cliapel,  1502-3.     It  was  finished  1285.     (v.  Architectui«.) 

BOATS.  (1066.)— William  I.  constructed  flat-bottomed  boia 
{d.  p.  2.) 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Education  consisted  mainly  in  learning  a  little  Latin,  and 
then  passing  to  athletic  exercises  and  sports.   The  sons  of  nobles 
served  in  the  court  of  kings  as  pages,  and  even  undertook  some 
menial  occupations.     The  field  sports  occupied  much  attention; 
hunting  wild  deer,  boars,  badgers,  and  wolves,  dbc.     The  havk 
and  falcon  were  trained  for  the  capture  of  flying  game,  and 
British  dogs  were  in  great  repute.     Not  only  bows  and  arrovs 
were  used  in  the  chase,  but  slings  and  stones  also — an  old  jtketcb 
showing  thi*ee  birds  hit  by  one  stone.     Alfred  was  induced  to 
cultivate  leading,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  brothers  in- 
quired any  such  knowledge.     It  is  pretty  evident  that  litenur 
culture  was  extended  to  very  few  beside  the  monks,  and  tbt 
the  ladies  were  more  cultivated  than  the  men.     The  oommon 
amusements  were   bear-baiting  and   bear-dancing,    music  and 
dancing,  glee-singing,  jugglery  and  bufibonery,  wakes,  fiura,  and 
marriage  feasts.     Their  festivities  were  prolonged  for  sevtanl 
days — a  marriage  being  celebrated  through  an  entire  week  of 
debauchery,  when  the  guests  rivalled  each  other  in  drinking  tlieir 
favourite  honey-mead.     It  was  at  such  a  feast  that  Edmund  L 
was  assassinated  by  the  outlaw  Leof,  who  took  advantage  <^ 
the  drunkenness  of  the  king's  attendants  (946)  ;  thus,  too,  Haidi* 
Canute  fell  dead  (1042).     Edgar  sought  to  restrain  this  vice  br 
ordering  that  the  cup  used  at  feasts  should  be  marked  by  koo^ 
and  that  no  one  should  be  expected  to  drink  deeper  than  tk 
next  division.     The  canons  of  the  time  show  that  it  was  neees' 
sary  also  to  restrain  the  revelry  of  the  monastic  institutioB^ 
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The  wakes  and  fairs  had  their  origin  in  the  games  celebrated  on 
holidays  on  the  village-green,  people  resorting  thither  for  barter 
as  well  as  for  pleasure.  For  hospitality  the  Saxons  were  famous; 
and  they  observed  customs  peculiar  to  the  East,  as  the  offering 
of  water  on  the  entrance  of  a  visitor ;  warm  baths  were  also 
sometimes  provided.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  Danish 
soldiers  quartered  upon  the  Saxons  as  mercenaries  in  the  time 
of  £thelred  II.,  were  charged  with  acts  of  violence  and  luxuij, 
because  "they  combed  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathed  once  a  week, 
and  changed  their  clothes  frequently  ;''  fkcts  which  were  stated 
as  provocations  for  their  massacre  (1002).  It  appears  that  a 
cold  bath  was  given  as  a  penance  among  the  Saxons,  so  that 
their  love  of  water  was  not  excessive.  They  rose  very  early, 
and  are  said  to  have  taken  their  meals  at  nine  o'clock,  three 
o'clock,  and  sunset, — this  last  being  called  livery,  generally 
served  in  the  bedchamber. 

The  cooking  utensils  were  vessels  of  leather  for  boiling,  con- 
structed by  the  aceo-wyt'tha,  or  shoemaker;  cauldrons  placed 
over  the  fii*e  on  a  trivet ;  and  ovens  for  baking.  The  roast  meat 
wms  served  up  on  the  spit,  and  thus  presented  to  each  guest  to 
cut  off  as  much  as  he  would. 

The  houses  consisted  of  but  one  storey.  The  common  hall  was 
the  chief  feature.  At  meal  times  this  was  considered  a  place  of 
public  entertainment,  to  which  any  wayfarers  and  others  might 
have  access.  A  guest  was  expected  to  announce  himself  to  the 
servants  by  a  blast  of  the  horn,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
knocker  or  bell,  and  was  affixed  to  some  convenient  part  of  the 
entrance.  If  he  bore  arms,  he  delivered  these  up  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  he  doffed  his  travelling-dress,  &c.,  before  presenting 
himself  in  the  hall.  He  was  ushered  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  and  was  assigned  a  place  according  to  his  rank,  either  on 
the  raised  platform  or  on  the  floor.  Persons  of  superior  rank 
w'ere  received  at  the  entratice  by  the  host,  and  ushered  in  with 
much  ceremony.  A  multitude  of  beggars  and  idlers  thronged 
the  approaches  of  the  hall,  looking  on  with  wistful  gaze;  and  not 
always  content  to  wait  for  their  turn  to  clear  up  the  remnants, 
they  violently  seized  the  viands  from  the  servants.  It  became 
necessary  to  chastise  this  unruly  crowd;  and  to  maintain  order, 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  entrance  armed  with  stout  cudgels. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  were  decorated  with  trophies  of  the  chase 
and  battle, — the  heads  and  antlers  of  noble  game,  with  standards, 
shields,  and  weapons  from  the  field  of  victory.  Leading  from 
the  hall  was  "the  ladies'  bower,"  generally  held  to  be  the 
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private  sleepins;  apartment  of  the  female  part  of  the  &imlv. 
The  men  appear  to  have  slept  in  the  hall,  like  soldierB  in  biroaac, 
lying  on  the  floor. 

The  estimation  in  which  female  character  was  held  coo- 
tribnteil  strikingly  to  the  elevation  of  Anglo-Saxon  maimers. 
Tlie  ladies  were  present  at  the  earlier  jjart  of  the  banquets; 
and  though  the  tables  were  but  rough  boards,  the  refinement  of 
a  cover  or  cloth  was  observed,  and  this  extended  not  only  over 
the  table,  but  over  the  laps  of  the  guests.  They  excelled  Lb 
many  manly  sports,  and  yet  neglected  not  their  domestic  duties, 
finding  time  for  study,  particularly  of  the  Scriptures,  Litia 
historians,  poetry,  and  ma*<ic,  beside  spinning,  weaving,  em- 
broidery, and  bead- work.  Even  poor  women  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  reduced  to  field-work  or  any  degrading  service. 
Women  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  chiefs  to  martial  enterprise, 
not  un frequently  rallied  the  vanquished,  and  carefully  attended 
to  the  wounded  and  dying,  with  the  advantage  of  considembk 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art  Even  in  British  times,  instances 
of  brave  and  daring  queens,  like  Boadicea,  were  not  wanting  to 
inspire  song  and  raise  the  sentiment  of  gallant  admiratioii. 
Seaxburgha  maintained  her  queenly  authority  after  the  deoeaae 
of  her  husband  Conwealth.  Ethelburga,  the  Queen  of  Ina, 
was  celebrated  also  for  suppressing  an  insurrection  and  cap- 
turing a  fortress,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Qneens 
were  crowned,  and  sat  in  the  Witenagemot,  to  which  also  other 
ladies  of  rank  were  summoned.  Ladies  also  attended  the 
Sbiregemot.  That  they  used  their  influence  successfully,  we  see 
in  the  instances  of  Bertha  pre^-ailing  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent  for 
the  i*ecoguition  of  Christianity,  and  its  establishment  similarlj 
in  p]ssex,  Mercia,  North  umbria,  and  East  Anglia.  The  two  mort 
distinguished  kings,  Alfred  and  Athelstan,  owed  their  cultuN 
wholly  to  their  mothers,  Osburga  and  Ethelfleda.  Influential 
matrimonial  alliances  contributed  to  this  sentiment  of  respect 
Athelstan's  four  si8t<»rs  all  mnrried  princes  of  consideration.  One 
of  these  was  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  Dynasty 
in  France  ;  another  was  Otho  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Grermany. 
(See  Chivalry,  Part  III.,  Sec.  II.,  and  Tournaments.)  But 
that  which  tended  far  more  than  anything  else  to  this  supremacy 
was  the  Christian  purity  and  dignity  of  their  lives.  They  were 
generally  devout,  virtuous  as  maidens,  faithful  as  wives,  and 
attentive  to  domestic  claims.  Marriage  was  contracted  or 
renounced  at  j)leasure,  and  was  not  otherwise  binding;  bat 
the   sanctity   of    marriage   was   jealously   guarded   by  severe 
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Jaws  from  any  violation  from  without.  By  a  law  of  Alfred, 
a  man  who  deceived  an  unbetrothed  woman  with  false  pretences 
of  marriage,  was  bound  to  pay  a  fine,  and  afterwards  to  tako 
her  to  wife.  Women  were  entitled  to  hold  and  to  will  property 
in  their  own  right  either  in  land  or  chattels,  including  slaves ; 
and  the  only  transactions  of  a  business  character  on  betrothal 
related  to  property  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  if  the 
marriage  were  not  consuranjated.  This  power  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  secure  respectful  deference. 

The  blemish  of  this  period  was  the  slave  trade  freely  practised . 
A  father,  if  poor,  could  sell  his  children.  Such  children  were 
noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  Roman  market.  In  668,  a  law 
limited  the  period  of  servitude  to  seven  years.  It  was  further 
provided  that  Christian  slaves  should  not  be  sold  to  Jews 
or  Pagans,  and  that  none  but  criminals  should  be  sold  out  of 
the  country.  Even  in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
(twelfth  century),  the  custom  of  selling  near  relations  was 
prevalent  in  Northumberland  ;  and  in  the  history  of  his  times, 
'written  by  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  it  is  related  how  he 
laboured  to  shame  the  people  of  Bristol  of  this  traffic  witli 
Ireland. 

Travelling  was  undertaken  with  great  precaution,  for,  between 
the  banditti  infesting  the  numerous  forests,  and  the  warlike 
lords  of  the  soil,  who  arrested  every  straggler  from  the  highway 
as  a  thief,  unless  he  gave  notice  by  blowing  a  horu  or  shouting, 
there  was  little  security  except  in  company.  A  thief  so  caught 
was  put  to  death  without  further  evidence,  unless  his  friends  or 
his  lord  rescued  him. 

In  Ethelred*s  reign  great  attention  was  paid  to  commercial 
regulations,  as  Customs  on  imports  and  exports.  It  appears 
that  trading  vessels  came  from  Rouen,  bringing  wine  and  fish  ; 
also  from  Flanders,  Normandy,  Lidge,  and  France.  Boats  wertj 
taxed  icL  ;  if  they  carried  a  sail,  Id,  The  Flemings  probably 
exported  wool,  and  brought  back  cloth,  of  which  they  were  the 
chief  producers.  Exports  are  scarcely  mentioned  during  tliis 
period,  with  the  exception  of  jewellery — gold  and  silver — which 
seems  to  have  been  plentiful,  and  skilfully  wrought.  As  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  time  of  Offa,  Charlemagne  writes 
to  complain  of  professed  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  passing 
through  his  territory,  using  the  exemptions  granted  to  pilgrims, 
for  smuggling  such  ware  into  Europe  untaxed.  Athelstan 
greatly  stimulated  commerce  by  the  reward  of  nobility  conferred 
on  distinguished  merchants,     (v.  Institutions,  p.  52.) 
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The  TOURNAMENT  was  held  in  celebration  of  some 
event  of  importance,  and  heralds  anuoiinced  it  in  all  kingdonu 
of  Christendom.  The  shields  of  tlje  knightly  combatants  were 
hung  up  in  the  churches,  challenging  any  impeachment  oC 
chai-acter.  The  knight  entered,  airayed  in  the  colours  of  the 
lady  to  whose  hand  he  aspired,  and  at  whose  feet  he  intended  to 
lay  his  laurels.  The  8|)ace  selected  was  fenced  off  from  intru- 
sion, and  only  the  privileged  classes  were  admitted.  Great  were 
the  |)omp  and  circumstance  of  the  arrangements. 

The  pell-mell  fight  was  hand  to  hand  between  parties  armed 
with  staves,  battle-axes,  and  swords.  The  joust  was  an  engage* 
ment  of  two  combatants  with  lances  on  horseback.  The  former 
was  considered  the  tournament  proper,  but  the  joust  continiied 
in  favour  long  after  the  i>ell-mell.  The  object  was  to  unhorse 
an  opponent  by  the  violence  of  the  charge  and  a  well-directed 
thrust  The  fight  was  very  earnest  and  deadly — it  lasted 
several  days — and  the  victory  was  obtained  only  by  severe 
damage  and  bloodshed.  The  victors  were  duly  decorated  by 
their  ladies,  who  also  relieved  them  of  their  armour.  A  ban- 
quet followed,  at  which  the  valour  of  the  heroes  was  lauded  in 
speech  and  song.  The  tournament  was  an  in.stitution  calcakted 
to  produce  the  highest  type  of  military  fortitude,  daring,  wd 
skill.  The  sumptuousness  and  splendour  of  the  occA'dou 
rendered  the  tournament  the  great  national  festivaL  Toanu- 
ments  were  discouraged  by  the  Norman  kings,  probably  hecause 
they  were  so  popular  with  the  Saxons,  and  because  they  were 
attended  with  danger  to  the  new  comera.  Under  Stephen's 
weak  rule,  the  nobles  de6ed  the  laws,  and  i^e-established  the 
sport.  Heniy  II.  put  the  law  again  in  force ;  and  knights 
were  constrained  to  enter  the  lists  abroad.  The  superioritj 
acquired  by  foreign  knights  caused  Richard  L  to  reestablish 
tournaments,  which  might  be  held  at  five  places  in  his  kingdom 
on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  king ;  and  from  theste  enoounters 
all  foreigners  were  excluded,     (c.  Chivalry,  Part  III.,  Sec.  IL) 

THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  PERIOD  (a.d.  1066-1154). 

CASTLES.  (1066.)— The  Normans  built  a  variety  of  strong- 
holds, as  Norwich,  Winchester,  York,  Nottingham,  Rochester, 
and  Hereford.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  crectai 
between  1135  and  1154,  the  reign  of  Stephen.  These  castles 
consisted  mainly  of  kee{)8  and  outworks.  The  keep  was  the 
principal  portion,  and  bore  to  the  rest  the  same  relation  that  the 
citadel  bears  to  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  town.  It  was  encircle 
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by  strong  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  girt  with  a  moat  capable 
of  being  filled  with  water.  The  entrance  was  over  draw-bridges, 
through  massive  gates  defended  by  a  poi*tcullis,  and  imder  an 
archway  pierced  for  pouring  boiling  oil,  lead,  <&c.,  out  assailants. 
The  portcullis  was  a  heavy  framework  of  timber,  plated  and 
shod  with  iron,  which  fell  in  a  sort  of  sash  before  the  gateH, 
and  effectually  shut  out  the  besiegers.  Every  such  castle  was 
provided  with  a  well  and  underground  dungeona 

BATTLE  ABBEY.  (1067.) -William  I.  built  this  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  victory  over  Harold  at  Senlac  It  was  erected 
on  the  plain  of  Hethelaud. 

TAPESTRY.  (1068.)--Queen  Matilda  depicted  the  history 
of  Harold's  transactions  with  Duke  William,  and  of  the  Norman 
invasion.  It  is  preserved  at  Bayeux,  near  Caen.  (v.  p.  7  ;  and 
1619). 

WOOLLEN. — ^It  would  appear  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
aecored  a  footing  in  England  by  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of 
Flemings,  driven  from  their  own  homes  by  an  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  I.,  took  compassion 
on  them,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  around  CarlLsla  In  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  they  were  removed  to  Pembrokeshii-e. 
(t7.pp.2,  8;  and  1331,  1660,  1667.) 

CURFEW.  (William  I.) — A  species  of  shield  extinguisher, 
called  cowoTt'ftUy  commonly  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  be 
placed  over  the  embers  of  every  hearth  throughout  the  kingdom 
at  sound  of  the  bell,  which  rang  at  eight  o'clock.  There  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  any  law  but  that  of  custom. 
CATHEDRALS.— Most  of  the  cathedrals  of  England  ai-ose 
at  this  period,  principally  those  of  Norwich,  Rochester, 
Chichester,  and  Winchester,    (r.  602,  995.) 

The  TOWER.  (1076.)— William  I.  built  the  White  Tower. 
William  II.  completed  it,  1098.  Stephen  first  made  it  a  royal 
residenoe.  It  was  rebuilt,  1638.  Many  additions  have  been 
made  since  the  Restoration.  Edward  Y.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  (I486)  and  Sir  T.  Overbury  (1613)  were  murdered  there. 
NEW  FOREST.  (1079.)— William  I.  formed  90,000  acres  in 
Hampshire  into  a  hunting-ground.  The  process  of  "  afforest- 
ing" cleared  away  sixty  villages  and  thirty-six  churches  in  a 
circuit  of  thirty  miles.  The  forest  was  fatal  to  William  II., 
his  brother  Richard,  and  a  nephew. 

POMESDAT  SURVEY.  (1080.)  (WiUiam  L)— The  earliest 
•arvey  of  landed  estates  in  England  with  valuation  of  property, 
the  population,  h/^    It  was  made  on  the  theory  that  \k^  V\\i% 
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owned  all  land,  aud  that  his  subjects  were  but  tenants  in 
ditTerent  degrees.  The  Book  appeared  about  1086,  and  is  in 
beautiful  presei'vation.     (v.  Institutions,  p.  67,  and  152^.) 

VINEYARDS.  (1085.)— The  Domesday-book  gives  thirtr. 
eight  of  these  in  the  portion  surveyed.  Vines  are  mendooed 
as  planted  at  Hampton  Court  in  1552  as  a  novelty. 

ST.  PAUL'S.  (1087.)— It  was  built  by  Mauritius,  Bishop  of 
London  ;  burnt  down,  1666;  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  1710. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL  (1097)  was  originaUy  buUt  by 
William  II.,  and  rebuilt  by  William  of  Wykebam,  Chaocellor 
aud  Bishop,  under  Richard  II.,  who  kept  Christmas  festivil 
here,  1397,  and  entertained  10,000  guests  a  day.  King  Jobs 
entablished  courts  of  law  here.     The  hall  is  270  feet  by  74  feet 

STONE  BRIDGES.  (1100.)— Queen  Matilda  laid  the  ibwh 
dation  of  the  first  road  bridge  of  stone  in  England.  From  ia 
unusual  span,  it  was  called  Bow  Bridge. 

PARKS.  (11 25.)— Henry  I.  laid  out  the  first,  at  WoodstoA 

HOLY-ROOD.  (1 128.)— David  L  built  this  palace  origimJIj 
as  an  abbey.  It  has  been  for  several  centuries  a  royal  residence. 
Rizdo  was  murdered  thei-e,  1566.  Queen  Yictoria  held  oooit 
there  in  1850. 

CANALS.  (1134.)— Henry  I.  made  the  first  in  Engkod, 
joining  the  Trent  and  Witham.  They  are  mentioned  in  1121- 
(v,  1758,  1803,  1869.) 

CHEMISTRY.  (1150.)— Moors  firat  introduced  it  into 
Euro))e.  Students  of  chemistry  were  called  alchemij«t&  U 
was  not  deemed  a  science  till  the  seventeenth  century,  aoder 
Bacou,  Mayow,  and  Boyle. 

MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS. 

The  Normans  were  less  gix>ss  in  the  indulgence  of  their  app^ 
tites  for  eating  and  drinking  than  the  Saxons,  and  they  witii- 
di-ew  from  the  common  hall  and  the  public  gaze  at  meals  to  tf 
upper  room,  approached  by  outer  steps  and  guarded  by  ashef& 
They  delighted  in  the  display  of  finer  buildings,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  personal  appearance  in  dress.  The  floors,  whidi 
were  made  the  receptacle  of  all  waste,  were  obliged  to  be 
strewed  with  rushes,  that  the  clothes  of  guests  might  not 
be  soiled  when  they  were  constrained  to  seat  themselves  npta 
the  ground.  Their  manners  were  coarse  and  vulgar  at  table  tf 
elsewhere,  though  certain  of  their  writers  commend  the  stodj 
of  politeness  and  gallantry  as  expedient,  and  condemn  ti# 
barbarous  practices  of  their  social  life. 
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The  condition  of  the  wife  was  commonly  menial  and  abject. 
The  conversation  and  language  of  the  day,  on  the  part  of  both 
sexes,  betray  an  incredible  amount  of  lascivious  impurity;  and 
a  freedom  of  intercourse  was  permitted  scarcely  tolerated  in 
savage  life.  Beds  were  made  of  straw,  and  several  estates  were 
held  on  the  condition  of  its  supply  for  royal  use.  The  people 
of  all  classes  retired  to  rest  in  a  state  of  nudity,  without  cloth- 
ing or  coverlet,  and  are  so  represented  in  tapestries  and  illumina- 
tions, without  the  slightest  approach  to  the  decencies  of  civilized 
life  in  the  presence  of  others. 

They  rose  commonly  at  ^ve  o'clock,  took  dinner  of  one  meat 
and  one  drink  at  nine,  supped  similarly  at  five  o'clock,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  nine  o'clock,  confining  themselves  to  two 
meals,  with  an  interval  of  eight  hours.  No  mention  is  any- 
where made  of  a  breakfJEist,  or  of  their  taking  food  at  other 
times.  The  clergy  reckoned  Molina  from  midnight  to  six 
o'clock ;  /*rime,  to  nine  o'clock ;  Tierce^  to  twelve  o'clock ; 
None,  to  three  o'clock ;  Sexty  to  six  o'clock,  and  Vespers  to  nine 
o'clock.  Thus  none,  or  noon,  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  became  high  none  at  three  o'clock,  and  prime  became  large 
(or  full)  prime  at  six  o'clock. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  a  true  housekeeper.  She  was  a 
proficient  cook,  and  well  versed  in.  the  study  of  medicinal  and 
culinary  herbs. 

The  Norman  lords  gratified  their  taste  for  hunting  in  utter 
disregard  of  social  obligations;  depopulating  large  districts; 
enforcing  cruel  and  odious  laws  in  defence  of  game ;  forbidding 
any  but  nobles  to  keep  hawks,  falcons,  eagles  or  herons ;  devas- 
tating cultivated  lands  without  compensation ;  quarteiing 
themselves  and  their  attendants  on  their  tenants;  and  not  un- 
frequently  heaping  injury  upon  injury  in  some  act  of  personal 
violence. 

In  Anglo-Norman  dwellings,  the  massive  walls,  the  moats 
and  drawbridges,  the  loopholes  and  battlements  began  to  give 
place  to  thoughts  of  comfort  and  taste..  A  pa/rloir  was  con- 
sidered necessary  for  private  intercourse,  in  place  of  the  lady's 
bower  of  Saxon  times,  probably  having  its  origin  in  the  usages 
of  monastic  estabb'shments.  The  tapestry  hangings,  covering 
the  bare  walls,  were  superseded  by  some  kind  of  distemper 
paintings  or  cartoons  on  the  walls  themselvea 

As  to  {)erson  and  dress,  the  men  not  only  shaved  the  face,  but 
the  head,'  excepting  a  tuft  of  hair  across  the  brow.  The  women 
wore  long  sweeping  robes,  instead  of  the  Saxon  gunnci,  or  gown, 
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and  round  the  head  a  oouxTt<hrf^  or  kerchiet  The  clergy 
frequently  denounced  their  absurdities  of  dresB,  long  dangling 
ciifi's,  peaked  and  curled-up  shoes,  and  later  on  the  excessive 
p*owth  of  hair.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  on  Easta- 
day,  1105,  afler  a  seroion  before  Henry  I.,  descended  his  puljut, 
and  producing  his  sheai's,  proceeded  to  clip  the  king  and  all  the 
flock.  Nevertheless,  fashion  triumphed,  and  in  the  time  of  J(^ 
the  clergy  ceased  to  interfere. 

William  L  and  Henry  I.,  by  a  species  of  martial  law,  v^ 
summary  and  severe,  caused  such  fear  in  the  land,  that  a  child 
might  have  carried  a  large  amount  of  gold  from  one  part  of  Uie 
kingdom  to  another  in  safety ;  whereas  imder  William  U.  and 
Stephen,  the  whole  country  was  a  prey  to  lawless  bands  of 
robbers.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  former  secured  the  ^^easure  d 
the  land  for  themselves,  by  the  exceeding  inpacity  of  their  pur 
veyors  and  other  agents,  and  by  taxation  ground  the  p^ple 
down  to  a  stato  of  abject  despair  and  poverty,  in  which  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons  equally  shared.  The  people  feared  a  rojtl 
pixK^ession  as  they  dreaded  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  foi«> 
seeing  certain  ruin,  hid  themselves  and  any  treasure  they  ocmld 
secure  in  the  woods  and  moors.  We  have  specimens  of  Henir's 
severity,  in  his  hanging  forty-four  persons  at  one  time  for  high- 
way robbery  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  gathered  togethff 
all  the  moneyers  of  the  land,  and  struck  oflf  the  right  hands  d 
foity-six  out  of  fifty  for  debasing  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

PLANTAGENET  PERIOD.     (a.d.  1154-1399). 

LONDON  BRIDGE  (1176).— Peter  Colechureh,  a  monk, 
erected  the  first  bridge  of  stone  over  the  Thames.  The  river 
)>ed  was  cleared  of  water  by  the  formation  of  a  caual  from 
Rotherhithe  to  Battersea.     (r.  978.) 

GLASS  WINDOWS  (1177)  were  used  in  private  houses, 
but  made  of  imported  glass,     (v.  pp.  2,  7.) 

CRESTS  (1189).— Crusaders  inti-oduced  the  chivalric  device 
of  the  Crusades,  by  which  the  nobility  were  specially  distin- 
guished from  their  followers,     (r.  Institutions^  p.  88.) 

COPPER-MINES  (1189)  were  first  worked  in  EngLmd. 
Surface  copper  had  been  worked  long  before  (r.  pa^  2) 
Cumberland  furnished  a  mine  of  pure  metal  in  1561.  It  was 
not  till  1689,  when  Cornish  mines  were  worked,  that  England 
produced  much  of  this  mineral.  Some  fifty  mines  hkTe  beea 
worked  in  Cornwall,     (r.  1561.) 
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CHIMNEYS  (1200)  were  first  adopted  for  halls  and  kitchens, 
but  were  not  in  general  use  till  1300.  There  are  chemical  works 
at  Glasgow  which  have  a  chimney  420  feet  high. 

CARPETS. — Silk  was  used  to  cover  the  floor  by  the  bed- 
aide  of  King  John.     {v.  1553,  1745,  1750.) 

SALT-CELLARS.—- John  ordered  a  mark  of  gold  for  salt- 
cellars to  be  supplied  for  the  royal  table. 

COAL  (1234). — Henry  III.  granted  a  licence  to  the  people 
of  Newcastle  to  dig  coal.  Its  use  was  prohibited  in  and  near 
Liondon  in  1273,  and  protested  against  in  1306  as  injurious  to 
health.  It  was  in  general  use  about  1400,  and  became  common 
1625,  Charles  L     (r.  1550.) 

HEKALDRY.— Henry  III.  drew  up  a  vol!  of  arms  which  is 
still  extant,     iv.  Institutions,  p.  88.) 

LEADEN  PIPES  (1236)  were  first  used  for  water  instead 
of  wooden  conduits,     (v.  p.  3.) 

COFFINS  were  not  in  general  use  before  this  time. 
Kichard  I 's  remains  were  apportioned  for  burial  to  Carlisle, 
Fontevraud,  and  Houen. 

TILES  and  SLATES  (1246)  were  introduced  for  roofing, 
in  place  of  thatch. 

ARITHMETIC  (1253)  was  introduced  into  England.  It 
was  made  known  in  Greece  600  B.C.  by  Thales,  who  brought 
the  science  from  Egypt.  Our  notation  existed  in  Hindostan  in 
the  6th  century,     (v.  900,  1602)l 

LINEN  (1253). — Flemings  introduced  the  art  of  weaving 
at  Aylsham,  Norfolk.  Shirts  of  linen  began  to  supersede  those 
of  coarse  woollen,  but  these  were  improY^.  It  was  customary 
to  present  a  knight  with  a  pair  of  linen  sheets  in  the  time  of 
John.     Cloth  of  gold  was  also  manufactured.     («?.  1533,  1643.) 

GOLD  (1257)  first  used  as  coinage  in  England,  (v.  p.  3 
and  Institutions,  p.  77.) 

MAGIC  LANTERN  (1260).— R.  Bacon,  is  said  to  have 
represented  magnified  objects  on  a  screen  by  a  lens  and  trans- 
mitted light     Kircher  made  a  lantern  in  1655. 

MAGNIFYING  GLASSES.— Genei-ally  attributed  to  Bacon, 
were  known  424  b.c.  at  Athens,  and  are  mentioned  by  Seneca 
A.D.  50.  It  is  reported  that  Archimedes  used  a  concave  metal 
mirror  as  a  burning-glass  to  set  fire  to  a  Roman  fieet  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse ;  and  that  the  mirror  of  Proclus  reduced  the 
navy  of  Vitellius  to  ashes  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  214  B.C. 
Mr.  PaHlfer  made  a  lens  about  1 800,  at  a  cost  of  £700,  which 
is  said  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
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By  this,  d&rk-colonred  water  boiled  instantly^  greea  wood  wis 
i  ill  Died  lately  ignited,  the  pi-ecious  metals  and  stooes  were  easily 
iused,  and  the  infusible  subtitances  were  readilj  brought  to  t 
red  heAt. 

SUGAR. — The  first  mention  of  sugar  in  Sngland  is  an  order 
for  *'  three  lbs.  at  forty  shillings  the  pound,"  given  by  Henry  III^ 
provided  that  '*  so  much  could  be  found  in  the  city."  It  wis 
first  introduced  into  Europe  about  625  a.d.  It  is  mentioned 
as  part  of  a  cargo  which  was  wrecked  at  Dunster,  in  Somerset* 
shire,  1380  (Richard  II.)  There  were  "ginger,  raisins,  sul- 
phur, woad,  writing  paper,  white  sugar ^  prunes  and  cinnamon." 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  sugar  was  almost  unknown  bdbre 
the  Tudor  period,  and  that  it  had  been  only  used  mediciDallj 
accordins;  to  the  prescription  of  Gralen. 

IRON  (12G6)  was  wrought  chiefly  in  Sussex.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Sussex  works  occurs  in  a  grant  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  town  of  Lewes.  They  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Iron  slabs  in  the  churchyards  ;  banded 
guns  of  wrought  iron  preserved  in  the  tower  (Henry  VI.); 
iron  cannon  of  1543  (Ilenry  YIII.),  and  the  hiuidsome  balos- 
trades  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which  were  cast  at  Lamberhorst, 
at  a  cost  of  £11,202,  bear  testimony  to  the  work  done.  In 
1G07,  Sussex  had  140  hammers  and  furnaces  at  work.  Belb 
were  cast  in  brass  at  Chiddingly  (1651)  for  Eastbonme,  and 
near  Hailsham  for  the  church  of  that  place.  Steel  was  pro- 
duced at  "  Steelfoi^eland,"  near  Warbleton,  and  at  Roborts- 
bridge.  The  great  forest  of  Anderida,  which  had  furnished  tbe 
charcoal  used  in  preparing  iron,  had  almost  disappeared,  when 
most  opportunely  coal  and  iron  were  discovered  in  the  North  of 
England.  The  Sussex  furnaces  were  doomed  to  extinction,  bot 
the  prejudice  against  coal  prevented  any  sudden  change,  and 
the  furnaces  of  Ashburnham  were  at  work  as  late  as  1750. 
(r.  p.  3). 

SPECTACLES  (1280)  are  variously  attributed  to  Rogff 
Bacon  (1280),  De  Spina  of  Florence  (1285),  and  Armatosof 
Pisa  (1300). 

CIDER  (1284)  was  made  in  great  plenty,  and  was  drunk  tf 
wine.  Real  wine  was  only  used  as  a  cordial,  and  vM.  bj 
apothecaries. 

SILK  (1286)  was  first  worn  by  some  ladies  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  by  the  clergy  about  1534.  It  was  not  manufactured 
in  England  before  1604.     {v.  l604.) 

WEAPONS.  — ^o/cAwTi,   a  broad-bladed  sworxl.     Edoc,  • 
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small  stabbing  swonL  Andas,  a  broad  tapering  dagger.  Coutel, 
coutelas,  or  catlass.  Macey  and  acymitar,  introduced  from  the 
East. 

CLOCKS  (1292).— The  first  set  up  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
at  a  cost  of  £30.  The  mansions  of  the  wealthy  had  similar 
clocks,  which  struck  the  hours  and  chimed.  Portable  striking 
clocks  were  not  known  till  1480.  (t?.  887,  1368,  1650,  1715, 
1736,  1837.) 

MAGNETS  (1294).— R  Bacon  discovered  the  polar  direc- 
tion  of  the  loadstone,  so  useful  in  navigation,     (v,  1000.) 

CAMERA  OBSCURA  (1297).— R.  Bacon,  or  Battista  della 
Porta,  invented  this  (1560).  It  is  a  darkened  chamber  or 
box,  into  which  the  light  from  an  object,  admitt^  through  a 
lens,  is  reflected  on  to  a  screen.  It  has  been  utilized  in  the  art 
of  photography,     (v,  1802,  1838  and  1839). 

WINDMILLS  (1299).— Crusaders  introduced  this  Saracen 
invention  into  Spain  and  France. 

PAPER. — Crusaders  imported  it  from  the  East.  (v.  1555, 
1588,  1801,  1857.) 

HANAPS.  or  HAND-NAPS  (1300),  were  two-handled 
bowls  or  porringers. 

DRUMS  (1300). — A  pair  of  small  bowl  drums  is  first  seen 
in  an  illustrated  account  of  the  coronation  of  Kichard  II.,  in 
the  Liber  Kegalis.     (v,  p.  7.) 

CANDLES  (1300),  or  "dips,"  were  made,  as  distinguished 
from  the  wax  or  rush-lights  of  Alfred,     {v,  p.  8. ) 

COMPASS  (1302).— Gioja  first  suspended  the  magnetic 
needle,  which  previously  was  laid  across  two  straws  to  float  on 
water.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  used  it  as  early  as  1115  b  c. 
Marco  Polo  had  one,  1260,  and  Columbus  noticed  the  variations 
of  the  needle  in  1492.    (v.  1294.  1576,  1608.) 

BILl^  of  EXCHANGE  n307)  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. They  were  first  used  by  the  Jews  (1160)  for  the  ea.sy 
transfer  of  property.  They  were  drawn  in  sets,  and  worded  as 
now. 

LACE  (1320). — Introduced  from  France  and  Flanders.  Its 
importation  was  forbidden  in  1483.  It  was  much  used  by 
Elizabeth  and  her  Court.  Its  early  manufacture  was  by  hand, 
and  it  was  not  until  1768  that  the  stocking-frame  was  success- 
fully applied  to  its  production.  One  ounce  of  lace  thread  hus 
been  valued  at  £4,  and  an  ounce  of  manufactured  lace  at  £40 ; 
ten  times  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold.     (v.  1777.) 

GUNPOWDER   (1320).— Schwartz,   a  monk,   devised  an 
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explosive  powder.  The  Chinese  possessed  the  secret  much  earlier, 
but  it  i*eiuained  for  Schwartz  and  others  to  prove  its  prac- 
tical utility.  R.  Bacon  (d.  1292)  mentions  its  compositiou. 
(».  1573).  ' 

WORSTED  (1327).— Flemings  introduced  the  manufacture 
at  Worsted,  in  Norfolk.  Kichard  II.  moved  them  to  NorwicL 
(V,  p.  2.) 

CANNON  (1330). — Schwartz  first  tried  experiments  od  Urge 
guns,  Ciirried  by  two  men.  Edward  III.  used  such  guns  at 
Crecv  1346.     (v.  1405,  1629,  1856.) 

WOOLLEN  (1331).— Blanket  established  looms  for  wearing 
at  Bristol,  whence  the  term  blanket.  Weaving  was  introduced 
from  Brabant  by  colonists  who  settled  at  York.     (r.  p.  2). 

MADEIRA  (1344). — Macham,  a  sailor,  was  wrecked  on  Uw 
island.  King  Pedro  heard  of  it^  and  claimed  the  discovery  f(ff 
Portugal,  1345. 

ME^^AGERIE.— Edward  III.  established  one  in  the  Tower. 
It  was  removed  to  Rejjent's  Park,  1834. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  (1356).— Edward  III.  re-erected  the 
whole  under  William  of  Wykeham,  and  built  St.  Greorge's 
Chapel.  Every  county  in  England  was  assessed  for  workmen. 
James  I.  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned  thei*e,  1406-23.  Cliarles 
II.  repaired  and  beautified  it.  The  Castle  was  originaily  built 
by  William  I.,  and  was  enlarged  by  Henry  I.  (1110),  Heniy 
VIII.,  and  Elizabeth. 

STRIKING  CLOCK  (1368).— Richard  Abbot,  of  St.  A Ibana, 
made  one  for  Westminster  Abbey,     (c.  1292.) 

SIDE  SADDLES  (1388).— Anne,  queen  of  Richard  U.,  re- 
vived  the  Anglo- Saxon  usage  of  these  saddles  for  ladies,  wbe& 
they  were  regarded  as  great  novelties. 

CARDS  (1391)  fillet  appeared  in  France  ;  devised  ns  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  imbecile  Charles  VI.  They  were  drawn  and  paioted 
by  hand,  and  came  into  general  use  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

DRAUGHTS  and  CHESS  (1391)  were  commonly  played, 
and  were  associated  with  gambling.  Circular  and  square  boards 
were  used  for  chess. 

BELLOWS  were  brought  into  use.     {v.  1645.) 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Under  the  grievances  of  Henry  I.'s  severe  rule,  the  two  races 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  had  "become  blended  by  inter- 
marriage and  community  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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serfe,  or  viiiains  en  grosSy  attached  to  the  soil ;  their  habits  also 
assimilated,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  John  to  revive  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I. 

Castle- bnildiog  received  a  severe  check  by  the  prohibition  ot 
Henry  II.  None  could  henceforth  fortify  his  residence  without 
royal  licence.  The  Tnachecoulia,  or  projecting  parapets,  with 
o]>enings  between  for  defensive  missiles,  were  a  peculiarity  of  this 
period. 

The  altar-tomb  and  catafiEdque  were  of  Plantagenet  origin. 

Dwellings,  built  of  wood  in  the  earlier  period,  and  de- 
stroyed by  frequent  fires,  as  in  the  conflagration  of  1189,  were 
henceforth  built  with  stone;  and  after  the  great  fire  of  1212, 
tiles  were  ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  thatch.  The  windows 
were  openings  closed  by  shutters,  and  chimneys  were  not  in 
common  use.  In  other  respects  there  was  no  particular  change. 
Mention  is  made  of  painted  glass  in  windows  of  some  dwellings 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ;  and  the  ceilings,  as  well  as  the 
walls,  were  painted.  The  chimney-pieces  at  the  close  of  this 
period  were  funnel-shaped,  and  projected  far  into  the  room, 
forming  a  snug  compaitment,  with  seats  on  each  side  the  hearth. 
In  the  time  of  King  John,  bedsteads  were  of  such  value  that 
they  were  left  by  will  as  heirlooms  in  noble  families.  They 
were  elaborately  ornamented  with  heraldic  devices.  The  hang- 
ings were  usually  of  costly  stufifs,  silks,  satins,  and  velvets, 
curiously  embroidered  in  silver,  gold,  and  colours.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Richard  III.,  we  find  the  king  took  his  bedstead  with 
him.  It  remained  at  Leicester  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth, 
and  was  found  many  years  later  to  have  been  a  receptacle  for 
the  king's  treasure,  the  hollow  bottom  containing  £300  worth 
of  coin. 

The  robes  of  the  Plantagenets  were  fuller,  more  flowing  and 
graceful,  than  those  of  their  predecessors  ;  and  they  were  girt 
with  a  richly  ornamented  belt  They  wore  long  hose,  shoes, 
and  embroidered  boots,  caps,  and  jewelled  gloves.  Henry  II. 
introduced  the  short  cloak,  and  was  nicknamed  curt-Tncmtel,  In 
the  reign  of  John  the  clergy  gave  up  the  contest  against  long 
hair  and  beardn,  and  the  men  vied  with  the  women  in  wearing 
curls  and  fillets. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  styles  of  dress  were  ridicu- 
lous. They  consisted  of  pointed  shoes,  three  or  four  times 
the  length  of  the  foot,  flat,  curled,  or  fastened  to  the  knees, 
stockings  of  oj)posite  colours,  short  drawers,  party-coloured 
coats  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  comical  head-dresses.     Edward  I. 
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discouraged  this  extravagance,  assuming  a  plain  garb,  and  neTer 
even  wearing  his  crown  after  the  coronation.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  it  became  the  fashion  to  copy  any  fantastic  dress 
seen  abroad.     The  long  robes  gave  pLice  to  short  coats. 

The  great  rivalled  each  other  also  in  the  splendour  and  siis 
of  their  retinue.  Kichard  II.  entertained  10,000  persons  daily, 
300  of  whom  were  kitchen  servants.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
the  gi*andson  of  Heurj  III ,  expended  £22,000  in  one  year  for 
his  guests  and  retainers.  McUrUenance  was  a  terrible  grieTanoe 
connected  with  this  system  of  retinue.  Men  banded  themselves 
together  all  over  the  country  for  defensive  and  offensive  par- 
poses,  generally  assuming  the  livery  of  some  lord.  During  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  IL,  these  marauders  con- 
spired against  right  and  justice,  overawing  the  people  of  the 
land.  They  plundered  the  wealthy  under  pretence  of  relieving 
the  destitute  ;  they  levied  black  mail  when  they  would,  and 
violently  took  possession  of  estates,  title  deeds,  and  women. 
By  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  at  an  earlier  period,  we  learn 
that  '^  from  day  to  day  robberies,  murders,  burnings,  and  thefts 
be  more  often  used  than  they  have  heretofore."  Jurors  were 
afraid  to  convict  those  of  their  own  district,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  reinstitutethe  system  of  Frankpledge  (Institutions,  p  58), 
rendering  every  hundred  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed 
therein.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  walled  towns  should 
close  their  gates  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  that  no  stranger  should 
lodge  in  a  town  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  his  host 
would  be  answerable  for  his  behaviour  ;  and  that  anyone  foond 
in  the  streets  without  permission,  and  without  a  light,  should 
be  arrested  by  the  watch.  At  tJie  same  time,  the  highways 
were  to  be  cleared,  for  200  feet  on  each  side,  of  ditches,  trees, 
and  bushes,  that  there  might  be  no  shelter  for  highwaymen. 
Everyone  was  to  provide  himself  with  armour  and  weapons, 
and  sally  after  these  robber-bands,  chasing  them  from  town 
to  town  till  they  were  delivered  to  the  sherifil 

During  this  period  an  important  change  was  effected  by  the 
increasing  value  of  land.  The  villains  regardarU  were  trans- 
formed into  freemen.  They  were  able  to  discharge  the  service 
they  owed  to  their  landlord  by  hired  labour,  and  gradually  the 
laudlord  preferred  to  accept  payment  or  rent.  The  villain  was 
then  free  to  dispose  of  his  person  and  property,  being  onlj  a 
tenant  in  villainage,  and  ultimately  a  copyholder  (r.  Institu- 
tions, p.  65.)  At  the  same  time  the  villains  in  gross,  or  slaves, 
rv.se  to  the  condition  of  free  labourers.     Such  slaves  effected 
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their  liberty  by  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  walled  town, 
or  they  betook  themselves  to  a  distance  and  settled  there  on 
their  own  account.  This  led  to  the  Act«  of  Edward  III.  on 
labourers  (v.  Statutes,  p.  4).  Bichard  II.  enacted  that  no 
villain  should  quit  his  hundred  without  the  authority  of  letters 
patent,  and  that  no  one  brought  up  to  a  certain  occupation 
should  change  that  for  another.  The  Commons  even  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  old  law  respecting  residence  in  a  walled 
town,  and,  **  for  the  honour  of  all  freemen  in  the  kingdom/' 
that  tnllaina  might  not  be  allowed  to  put  their  children  to  school, 
lest  they  should  become  clerks  and  escape  from  serfdom  through 
the  church.  In  the  time  of  John,  the  nobles  were  ignorant  of 
writing,  and  signed  the  Great  Charter  with  their  marks  or 
crosses.  It  was  not  till  1356  that  books  ceased  to  be  writt^  in 
monkish  Latin.  So  long  as  the  system  of  villainage  continued, 
pauperism,  as  it  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  had  been 
impossible.  That  system  recognised  the  right  of  every  villain 
to  subsistence  at  the  hands  of  his  owner  in  return  for  his  services; 
and  this  as  much  in  the  case  of  the  young,  sick,  and  aged,  as  of 
the  able-bodied.  It  was,  nevei-theless,  a  condition  of  slavery  in 
which  the  human  subject  was  scarcely  more  accounted  of  than 
the  live  stock  of  the  farmstead. 

The  Plantagenets  did  not  observe  the  same  moderation  at  table 
as  the  Normans.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Edwards  (II. 
and  III.)  to  restrain  the  prodigality  of  their  subjects.  We  are 
told  that  in  1243,  a  banquet  consisted  of  from  3,000  to  30,000 
dishes ;  and  though  there  were  but  two  meals  a  day,  each  meal 
lasted  several  hours.  Feasting  was  prolonged  with  mirth. 
Jesters  were  retained  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  who  were 
encouraged  to  use  great  licence  of  speech  without  respect  of 
persons,  exciting  merriment  by  their  caiistic  remarks  on  indi- 
viduals, or  applause  by  their  flatteries.  They  were  quaintly 
dressed,  and  resembled  the  fools  or  clowns  of  a  pantomime. 
Mummers  performed  rude  comedies  impersonating  the  brutes. 
StroUing  players^  accompanied  by  jongleurs,  tumblei*s,  dancers, 
and  mimics,  were  numerous.  The  pieces  performed  were  gross 
and  licentious.  The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  such 
representations,  and  they  provided  sacred  plays  in  the  monas- 
teries and  churches  as  a  counter-attraction  (v.  Institutions, 
p.  14).  The  Fea^t  of  Fools,  celebrated  on  the  Continent  at 
Christmas  time,  resembling  the  ancient  Saturnalia  of  Home  or 
the  modern  Carnival,  was  attempted  in  England,  but  never 
gained  favour  with  the  people.     The  lowest  of  the  people  were 
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trADsformed  Id  to  tbe  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  parodied 
it8  services  in  obscene  songs  and  sermons  of  mingled  lewdness 
and  buffoonery.  Some  such  license  was,  however,  permitted  in  s 
ceremony  called  the  Boy-Bishop,  the  performers  being  choir 
boys,  and  drenses  being  ])rovided  for  their  use  by  the  clergy. 

The  description  of  cavalcades,  or  royal  processions,  through  the 
country  is  very  disenchanting.  A  chronicler  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  says,  "  A  kingly  array  was  but  a  mob  in  which  every- 
thing pertaining  to  taste  and  order  was  uuknown  or  ^' 
regai*ded ;''  and  this  mob  consisted  of  a  crowd  of  disreputables 
drawn  from  the  streets  and  haunts  of  vice. 

CHIVALRY  (».  Institutions,  p.  18)  was  encouraged  by 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  bat  the  old  spirit  bad  given  place 
t<^  the  genei-al  extravagance  of  the  age,  and  provoked  tbe 
satirists  to  much  unfriendly  ridicule.  Edward  III.  and  Philip 
of  y alois  rivalled  each  other  in  attracting  the  more  redoubtable 
knights  to  themselves  by  such  means  as  tournaments,  (f. 
Saxon  Manners  and  Customs).  These  were  held  at  Smithfidd 
in  the  time  of  Kichard  II.,  whence,  afler  some  days,  the  knights 
adjoui*ned  to  Windsor. 

PLATE  ARMOUR  was  introduced  by  degrees.  King  John 
wore  ring  armour.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  plates  firet 
covered  the  joints ;  then  came  greaves  for  the  liigs  and  metal 
cuirasses ;  Anally,  under  Edwattl  III.,  the  entire  body  u-as 
encased.  The  vizor  was  introduced  by  Richard  II.,  with  a 
lighter  helmet  than  the  old  chapel  defer,  called  basctnei.  Evay 
one  having  an  income  of  more  than  100  pence  was  obliged  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  serviceable  bow  and  arrows,  and  was 
retjuired  to  practise  at  the  butts  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
between  the  hours  of  service.  Ladies  shared  with  geutleiuen 
the  rough  pleasui^es  of  the  hunt,  and  rode  in  the  same  manner. 
They  even  undei'took  to  perform  knight  errantry  as  a  diversion, 
and  went  in  a  ti\x)p  in  quest  of  adventures.  They  also  attended 
the  sports  of  bear  and  bull  baiting.  The  yeomen  and  others 
were  fain  to  content  themselves  with  the  Quititain,  the  Pel,  tbe 
Saracen,  Tilting  cU  tlie  Ring,  dec 

Pel,  or  palm,  was  a  stumn  used  by  the  young  yeomen  and  buigen 
for  exercise  with  sword  and  anield,  &c 

Quintain  was  a  post,  or  spear,  to  which  a  shield  was  affixed.  This 
shield  was  tilted  at  on  horseback,  with  the  view  of  bearing  it  to  tbe 
ground,  as  though  it  had  been  a  knight,  and  much  depended  on  the  part 
struck. 

Saracen  was  a  figure  with  outstretched  sword  or  scimitar,  made  to 
revolve.     If  the  tilter  missed  his  aim  by  not  hittiog  the  centre^  the  figure 
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tamed  sharply  roand,  striking  the  blimderer  on  the  back  of  his  head  as 
he  passed. 

Rinz  tilting  was  a  favourite  and  elegant  amusement,  in  which  sus- 
pendea  rings  were  carried  off  by  the  tilter's  lance  at  the  gallop. 

MYSTERY  PLAYS.— These  entertainments  were  designed 
in  an  age  of  gross  ignorance,  to  prove  a  counter-attraction  to 
popular  sensuous  amusements. 

The  exhibition  took  place  usually  on  a  triple  platform.    On 

these  there  sat  representations  of  the  Creator  surrounded  by  his 

angels ;  below  stood  the  saints,  and  lowest  of  all  fhe  actors,  or 

men  on  the  earth.     At  one  side  of  this  lowest  stage,  a  huge 

cavern  mouth  exhibit-ed  the  bottomless  pit,  sending  forth  flames 

and  smoke  and  horrible  sounds,  and  thence  issued  evil  spirits  of 

every  variety  to  play  their  pranks  on  mortals  ;  and  this  infernal 

harlequinade  was  the  climax  of  popular  merriment.     A  sp^t 

of  refinement  gradually  rendered  such  blasphemous  amusements 

impossible,  and  after  many  modifications,  they  passed  into  the 

form   known   as  moralities^  and   ultimately  into  the   regular 

drama.     Witney  and  Chester  were  particularly  noted  for  such 

exhibitions,  both  religious  and  secular,    (v.  Institutions,  p.  14). 

These  exhibitions  were  revived  in  1870  by  the  peasantry  of  Ober 
Ammergau,  in  Bavaria,  in  accordance  with  a  religious  vow  they  had 
taken  to  give  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  everv  ten 
years.  The  performance  was  sustained  by  nearly  500  inhabitants  of  tiiis 
village,  and  occupied  about  eight  hours  on  successive  Sunday  mornings. 

LANCASTER  AND  YORK  PERIOD.     (a.d.  1399-1485). 

SPURS  (1400). — Rowelled  spurs  were  introduced  about  this 
time.  The  "  Prick "  had  been  previously  used,  which  some- 
times had  several  points,     (v  p.  4.) 

HATS  ( 1 404) .  A  Swiss  at  Paris  first  produced  them.  They 
were  adopted  by  Charles  VII.  in  1449,  and  brought  into  use  in 
England  in  1510.     Chaperons  and  hoods  were  worn  previously. 

CANNON  (1405).— First  used  in  England  at  the  siege  of 
Berwick.  Balls  of  8tone,  weighing  ^ye  cwt.,  were  used.  The 
gtms  were  so  unwieldy  as  to  require  fifty  horses  to  move  them. 
(».  1330.) 

WIRE  (1410). — Rudolph,  of  Nuremberg,  is  said  to  have 
made  iron  wire.     He,  however,  is  unknown,     (t?.  15 05). 

STREET  LIGHTS  (1415).— Candle  lanterns,  with  glass 
sides,  were  directed  to  be  placed  by  every  citizen  at  his  own 
door,     (v,  1681.) 

OIL  PAINTING  (1415).— John  and  Hubert  Van  Eyck, 
of  Bruges,  first  employed  oil  as  a  vehicle  of  colour,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  Flemish  School     (v.  Biog.) 
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GUILDHALL  (1416),  commenced  in  1411,  was  now  com- 
pleted.    This  was  de8tix)jed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

PAVEM:ENT  (1416).— Henry  V.  ordered  Holbom  to  be 
paved  (or  made)  with  stone,    (p.  p.  4  ;  1533,  1815.) 

MAN-OF-WAR  (1416).— Henry  V.  caused  the  first  EngM 
war  vessel  to  be  constructed  at  Bayonne.  (p.  p.  2 ;  and  Iiisu- 
tutions,  p.  50.) 

PUMPS  (1425)  were  in  general  use  in  England,     {v.  pi  3). 

HOPS  (1425)  were  commonly  used  in  brewing.  The  plant 
was  introduced  from  the  Netherlands  in  1524,  but  it  was  pro 
hibited  in  1528  as  unwholesome.  By  the  year  1853,  it  hid 
come  into  extensive  cultivation  in  England,  and  the  ancioit 
vineyards  of  the  South  were  converted  into  hop  gardens. 

AZORES  (1432).— Vanderberg,  of  Bruges,  was  driven 
thither  by  stress  of  weather.  They  occupy  the  supposed  site 
of  Atlantis,  the  submerged  continent  of  the  Atlantic  Oceao. 
They  received  the  name  from  the  goshawks  abounding  there. 

PRINTING  (1438).— Koster,  of  Haarlem,  used  blocks,  and 
produced  a  book  of  images  and  letters,  ''  Speculum  Humaiue 
Salvationis,''  printed  on  one  side  of  each  leafl  The  Chinese 
had  practised  block  printing  several  centuries  before  tht 
C.'hristian  era.  John  Faust  established  a  printing-office  at 
Mentz,  1442.     {v.  1444,  1469,  1471,  1730,  1814.) 

ENGRAVING  (1440).— Masso,  an  Italian,  produced  en- 
gravings  on  plates  and  wood.  The  latter  art  had  been  long 
known  in  China,  and  had  been  used  by  Reuss  in  Grermanj,  hr 
printing  playing  cards.  Copper-plate  printing  was  practised  in 
Germany,  1450.  Etching  on  copper  was  practised  by  Mazznoli, 
1532.    (V  1526,  1819). 

CYPRESS  (1441).— First  imported  to  England  from  Cyprus. 

TYPE  (1444). — Gutenberg  invented  cut  metal  type,  and  u 
hence  regarded  as  the  chief  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing. 
Peter  Schoetfer  produced  cast  metal  types  in  1452.     (v.  1438.) 

CAPE  DE  VERDE  (1446).— De  Noli,  a  Genoese,  dii- 
covered  these  islands. 

GUINEA  a460).— The  Portuguese  discovered  this  coast, 
and  establishea  trade  with  the  Moors. 

ROMAN  TYPE  (1469).— Wynkyn  De  Worde  invented  it. 
Black  letter,  or  Gothic  type,  was  the  earliest  employed,  but  was 
now  superseded.     The  date  of  1495  is  also  given,     (v.  1438.) 

PRINTING  PRESS  (1471).— Caxton,  an  English  mercer, 
at  Bruges,  acquainted  himself  with  the  new  inventioQ.  He 
established  a  press  at  Cologne,   but  afterwards  removed   to 
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Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  craft 
on  "The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse"  (1474),  and  other 
works.  These  he  printed  chiefly  on  foreign  |)a|)er.  When 
[ieople  were  dejr)endent  on  manuscripts,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  cost 
as  much  as  the  wages  of  a  labourer  for  fifteen  years,     {v.  1438.) 

HAND-GUNS  (1471).— Edwai-d  IV.  landed  at  Ravenspur 
with  300  Flemings  armed  with  portable  guns.  Fire-arms  wore 
made  at  Perugia  (Italy),  1364,  and  were  used  at  Arras,  1414. 
The  Swiss  had  ArqiiebiLsierSy  1476.  The  Fetronel  was  used, 
1480.  Muskets  were  used  by  Charles  V.,  1521.  All  these  were 
discharged  by  a  match.  The  wlisel-lock  was  invented  in  1517 — 
the  /lint-lock,  1692 ;  the  percussion,  1807  :  the  rifle,  1851. 

WATCHES  (1477).— Invented  at  Nuremberg,  {v.  1577, 
1658,  1676,  1724). 

YEW  TREES  (1483).— Richard  III.  ordered  them  to  l>e 
planted  within  the  enclosures  of  churchyards,  where  they 
might  grow  undisturbed  for  the  service  of  his  archers.  Some 
have  been  known  to  attain  a  circumference  of  thirty-four  feet, 
and  date  back  as  far  as  Saxon  times. 

WEAPONS. — Beaides  those  mentioned  there  were  battering- 
rams,  catapults,  wheeled  towers,  crossbows,  and  the  long-bow. 

MANNERS  AND    CUSTOMS. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  towers  and  tuirets  were  still  con- 
spicuous in  mansions,  w.hich,  though  increasingly  domestic  in 
internal  arrangements,  preserved  their  defences  of  moat,  draw- 
bridge, «fec  One  peculiarity  of  these  castellated  buildings  wjis 
the  revived  use  of  brick,  almost  wholly  neglected  since  the  time 
of  Roman  occupation.  Chimney-pieces  were  decorated  with  a 
fine  display  of  heraldic  devices.  Stone  was  introduced  in  build- 
ing witi  timber  in  the  upper  walls  and  carved  gables.  Upper 
storeys  continued  to  project  one  beyond  the  other,  much  ob- 
ficnring  the  street.  Tapestry  and  dmpery  were  again  resorted 
to  for  comfort  as  well  as  decoration. 

With  regard  to  dress,  the  great  peculiarity  was  the  horned 
head-dress  of  the  women,  followed  by  the  steeple  and  the 
feathered  caps  of  the  men.  The  armour  of  Henry  V.'s  time  wa-* 
a  complete  suit  of  plate.  The  makers  of  long-pointed  shoes 
were  under  the  ban  of  the  Chureh  ;  nevertheles.^,  the  fashion 
continued  throughout  this  period-  What  are  called  sumptuary 
laws  were  frequently  enacted,  regulating  the  quality  and  stylo 
of  dress  which  was  permitted  in  the  different  ranks  of  society. 
3  p 
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Chivalry  survived  as  a  mere  display  of  borsemaosliip,  practised 
iu  tournaments  more  ai*ter  the  &shioii  of  games  than  of  earnest 
combat. 

The  sumptuous  hospitality  of  the  earlier  period  continued 
unabated.  The  Warwick  family  eclipsed  royalty  in  the  nnmbef 
of  its  retainers.  At  their  inu  (as  the  houses  of  the  great  were 
termed)  in  Warwick-lane,  Paternoster-row,  600  guests  were 
accommodated,  and  30,000  retainers  were  housed  in  the  varioos 
city  taverns  at  their  expense.  Six  oxen  were  regularly  senred 
up  for  the  breakfast  of  the  Earl's  household.  The  origiml 
plan  of  many  of  these  dwellings  has  been  preserved  in  the 
inns  of  law.  It  became  customary  for  divtinguished  fiaimilies 
to  imitate  the  court  in  its  official  appointments  and  royal  state. 
Meals  were  taken  four  times  a  day — at  seven,  ten,  and  foar 
o'clock,  with  a  livery  of  bread,  beer,  and  wine  in  bed  about  nine 
o'clock.  At  the  dinner,  which  continued  to  be  of  a  pnblic 
character,  dishes  of  allegorical  device  wei'e  introduced  to  cek>- 
brate  any  special  occasion,  called  syJbtleties.  These  ent^iaifi* 
ments  lasted  for  three  hours,  allowing  for  intervals,  when  the 
gtiests  were  regaled  with  music  and  the  mirth  of  revellers. 
Glutton  masses  are  described  as  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Virgii 
^lar}',  at  which,  after  mass,  the  villagers,  provided  with  their 
own  contributions,  made  merry  in  the  church,  together  with 
the  priests.  The  name  implies  that  excessive  indulgence  was  the 
rule.  Hunting  lissumed  a  far  less  noble  phase ;  the  deer  and  other 
game  were  enclosed  and  driven  past  an  ambush  of  sportsmen  to 
l>e  shot  at.  Mystery  plays  continued  to  be  acted,  and  were 
loudly  condemned  as  a  source  of  licentiousness  and  infidelitr. 
Lydgate's  description  of  London  resembles  the  lower  parts  of 
tlie  metropolis,  such  as  Whitechapel,  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
when  the  salesmen  vociferously  urge  the  buyers  to  deal.  Sudi 
pressure  was  common,  however,  to  all  trades ;  the  vendoR 
hawked  their  goods  at  staUs  and  outside  their  shops,  and  eveo 
seized  persons  by  the  hand  to  induce  them  to  purchase. 

The  fourteenth  century  also  introduced  card-playiog  into 
England  {v.  1391).  The  cards  were  tastily  illuminated  aod 
costly.  Block-printing  appears  to  have  been  employed  to 
])r(>(luce  a  cheaper  form  of  cards,  even  before  it  was  appUed 
to  the  production  of  books  {v,  1438).  Bowling  was  also  a 
]ieculiarly  English  game ;  and  kayles,  or  skittles,  tennis, 
quarter-staff,  and  skating  were  favourite  amusements. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  marked  by  great  commercial  opu- 
lence.    Many  of  the  merchants  were  in  a  position  to  lend  con- 
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siderable  sums  of  money  to  needy  kings ;  and  even  tlie  kings 
themselves  and  the  clergy  eagerly  engaged  in  bhe  lucrative  pur- 
siiitB  of  trade.  The  chief  points  worth  noting  are  these :  the 
jealousy  created  by  foreign  traders  buying  up  raw  material  for 
their  own  manufacture  of  cloth,  dsc,  to  re-sell  in  the  English 
market,  and  the  balance  of  imports  being  in  excess  of  exports 
(i;.  Institutions,  p.  87.)  Parliament  vainly  legislated  on  these 
difficult  questions  of  political  economy,  restricting  trade,  and 
ordering  that  foreign  merchants  should  consider  a  remission  of 
customs  on  theii*  imports  and  exports,  and  a  monopoly  secured 
for  a  definite  term,  part  payment  for  their  goods.  The  Vene- 
tians were  required  to  bring  a  certain  number  of  bow-staves  witJi 
every  butt  of  Malmsey  wine.  A  statute  of  1429,  repealed  in 
1464,  forbids  the  purchase  of  wool,  except  for  home  manufac- 
ture {v,  1327-1331.)  Archery  was  in  danger  of  a  decline, 
through  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  (v.  1471) ;  suitable  wood 
fJEdled.  The  practice  had  to  be  enforced  by  law,  and  the  price 
of  bows  was  fixed  at  3s.  4d.,  that  everyone  might  possess  one. 
Yew  trees  were  specially  cultivated  in  churchyard  enclosures 
(v.  1483).  Other  curious  Acts  required  that  wax  chandlers, 
instead  of  fleecing  the  religious  by  enormous  charges  on  their 
votive  offerings,  should  content  themselves  with  a  manufacturing 
profit  of  3d.  per  pound.  Shoemakers  were  fined  20s.  for  plying 
their  trade  on  Sundays  (1433).  A  statute  of  1455  reduced  the 
number  of  attorneys  who  should  be  allowed  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  to  six  for  each  county,  besides  two  for  Norwich.  The 
trade  in  coal  became  considerable  (v,  1234),  and  an  Act  was 
passed  to  secure  the  dues. 

This  closed  a  well-defiued  period,  called  the  "  Middle  Ages," 
as  separating  the  Ancient  from  the  Modem  History  of  Britain. 
Feudalism  and  its  peculiaiities  had  passed  away  ;  the  people 
had  emancipated  themselves ;  the  outbreaks  under  Tyler  and 
Straw  were  assertions  of  popular  power.  The  inventions  of 
fire-arms  and  printing  distributed  the  power  of  the  few  amongst 
the  many  ;  while  the  Keformation  of  the  next  period  came  to 
cap  and  crown  the  whole  modem  social  structure. 

TTJDOR  PERIOD,     (a.d.   1485-1603.) 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (I486).— Diaz  discovered  it. 
Jnhn  II.,  of  Portugal,  gave  the  name.  The  Cape  was  doubled 
by  Vasco  da  Gama,  1497. 

SEA-CHARTS  (1489).— Columbus  (Bartholomew)  brought 
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the  first  to  England  to  support  his  brother^s  theory  res^iecting  a 
western  continent. 

GREEK  (1491).— William  Grocyn  first  introduced  the  studj 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  thetutor  of  Erasmus. 

AMERICA  (1492).— Columbus  discovered  the  Bahamas, 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola  (Hajti  or  St  Domingo),  and  the  We^ 
Indies;  Jamaica  in  1494;  Trinidad,  1498;  and  he  landed  on 
the  continent,  1498. 

ALGEBRA  (1494).— Luca  Paciolo  wrote  the  first  treatise  in 
Europe.     It  was  not  in  general  use  till  1590.     (v.  900,  «lbc) 

BOMBS  (1495).— Venlo  invented  them,  and  the  Turks  fint 
used  them  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  1522.     {v.  1856.) 

LABRADOR,  NEWFOUNDIxAND,  FLORIDA  (1497). 
Cabot,  sent  out  by  Henry  VII.,  discovered  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, for  which  the  King  rewarded  him  with  £10,  with 
an  extrti  £5  for  Florida  (1500).  De  Leon  visited  Florida  in 
1512.     It  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  1820-1. 

CANADA  (1497).— The  Cabots  (John  and  Sebastian),  of 
Bristol,  discovered  it.  Thej  published  a  map  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. They  discovered  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  settled  by 
Sir  W.  Alexander,  1622,  and  confirmed  to  England  bj  tbe 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  and  again  in  17 GO. 

N.W.  PASSAGE  (1500).  —  Corte  Real,  a  Portugueee, 
attempted  to  pass  the  North  of  America.  In  1585,  a  companj 
was  formed  for  the  purpose.  The  Parliament  deemed  it  d 
sufficient  moment  to  offer  a  reward  of  £20,000,  between  1743 
and  1818.  Parry,  Franklin,  Ross,  Back  and  Richardson  were 
knighted  for  their  attempts    (v.  1576,  1585, 1833, 1845, 1850.) 

FOLDING  SCREENS  were  used  in  the  dwellings  of  this 
time. 

BRAZIL  (1500).— Vincent  Pinzon  and  Pedro  AJvarez  d& 
covered  this  coast,  the  latter  having  been  driven  on  the  const 
a  few  months  after  Pinzon's  visit  It  received  its  name  from 
tlie  red  colour  of  its  wood,  which  is  used  as  a  dye. 

PERSPECTIVE  (1500)  was  first  studied  by  Uccello  (1432). 
It  was  at  this  time  treated  scientifically  by  Michael  Augelc^ 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Albert  Durer. 

FALKLANDS  (1502)  were  discovered  by  Americus  V<9- 
j>uciu8.     They  were  taken  by  the  French   in  1764,  by  th« 
8f>aniards  in  1771,  and  resigned  to  England,  which  took  \f06sar 
bion  in  1833. 
DISTAFF  (1505). — Bonavisa  taught  spinning  in  England 

ARQUEBUS.— This  superseded  the  hand-gun. 
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SAVOY  PALACE  (1505).  —  Henry  VII.  restored  this 
building  after  it  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  followers  of  Wat 
Tyler  (1381).  It  was  originally  built  by  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle 
of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.  It  was  here  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  1661  Was  held  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
ptlians.  Part  of  its  site  was  cleared  away  when  new  Waterloo 
Bridge  was  built.  The  chapel  which  possessed  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864  and  rebuilt  in  1865. 

MADAGASCAR  (1506)  was  discovered  by  Almeida,  a 
Portuguese. 

CABBAGES  (1510).— Sir  Arthur  Ashley  brought  them  to 
England  from  Holland. 

BULLETS  (15U)  were  of  stone.  In  1550,  they  were  of 
iron,  and  in  1575,  of  lead. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  (1520).— Magellan  first  entered  by 
the  straits  named  after  him.  He  named  the  ocean  Pacific, 
from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  Atlantic. 

MULBERRY  (1520)  was  brought  from  Italy  into  England. 
In  1608,  James  I.  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  cultivation  of 
these  trees  and  the  silkworm,  when  10,000  plants  were  assigned 
to  each  county  at  a  nominal  price. 

MAPS  (1520)  were  di-awn  by  G.  Lilly,  who  made  the  first 
of  England. 

LADRONE  and  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  (1520-1521) 
were  discovered  by  Magellan,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  skii'mLjh 
in  the  latter  islands. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK  (1522).— A  new  survey  of  England 
was  made. 

APPLES  and  PLUMS  (1522)  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  the  former  from  Syiia,  the  latter  from  Italy. 

BERMUDAS  (1522).— These  iBlands  owe  their  name  to  their 
Spanish  discoverer. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  of  the  GLOBE  (1522)  by 
Magellan,  who  established  the  fact  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
ear  til.  He  was  a  Portuguese  in  the  employ  of  Spain,  (v.  1580, 
1588,  1744,  1768.) 

PERU  (1524)  was  explored  and  conquered  by  Pizarro  and 
Almagro. 

SOAP  (1524),  originally  made  at  Savona,  near  Genoa,  and 
hence  called  by  the  French  savon,  was  introduced  first  into 
Bristol,  and  was  at  this  date  manuftilctured  in  London. 

TURKEYS  (1524)  were  introduced  from  America,  and 
were  described  as  a  sort  of  peacock. 
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HYDROGEN  (1525)  was  first  detected  by  Paraoekos.  Its 
properties  were  described  by  Cavendisb  in  1766. 

HAMPTON  COURT  (1525).— Oardimd  Wolaeybmlt,  and 
presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  bom,  aud 
the  Qaeens  Mary  and  Elizabeth  resided.  Charles  I.  was  here 
before  his  escape  to  Carisbrook,  and  here  the  ELamptoQ  Court 
Conference  of  Puritans  and  Episcopalians  was  held  (1604). 

CHRIST  CHURCH  (1525).— Cardinal  Wolsey  erected  this 
College  at  Oxford. 

ENGRAVING  (1526)  appears  to  have  been  practised  about 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing.  Several  of  Caiton's 
works  are  illusti-ated  with  woodcuts.  It  is  certain  that  wood 
engraving  was  practised  by  native  artists  during  Holbein's 
residence  in  England.  Line  engraving  attained  to  great  per* 
lection  under  Woollet  and  Strange  in  the  time  of  George  UL 
^v.  1440.) 

WHITEHALL  (1630)  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  was  long  used  as  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  here  (1649).  James  L 
ordered  luigo  Jones  to  build  the  banqueting  house,  and  this 
alone  survived  the  fire  of  1697-8. 

ST.  JAMES'S  (1530).— Henry  YIIL  made  it  the  official 
town  residence  of  the  Court  after  the  destruction  of  Whitehall 
by  fire  (1698). 

STRAWBERRIES  (1530)  were  introduced  from  Flanders. 

REGISTERIES  (1530).— Cromwell  (Loi-d  Essex)  caused 
parochial  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  to  be  kept 

PAVEMENT  (1533)  introduced  in  London.  Flagstones 
were  not  used  till  1815-25.  Iron,  wood,  and  other  materials 
have  been  tried. 

FLAX  (1533)  was  introduced  for  cultivation  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament (Henry  VIII.).  In  1552,  the  cultivation  of  hempau«l 
flax  was  decreed  for  making  nets.  In  1622,  hemp  and  flac 
were  imported  ready-dressed,  and  linens  were  still  poimrted 
from  Germany  ;  and  in  1783,  bounties  were  oifered  to  culti^'a- 
tors.     (v.  1253.) 

CCTRRANTS  (1533)  were  imported  into  England  from 
Corinth,     (v.  1705.) 

DIAMONDS  (1534)  were  first  brought  to  Europe  fram 
Golconda  in  the  East,  and  from  Brazil,  1728.  By  the  agency  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  M.  Dumas  and  Professor  Faraday  reduced 
the  diamond  to  pure  carbon  (1848).     Sir  Isaac  Newton  argued, 
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from  the  gi*eat  refracting  power  ol*  the  diamond,  that  it  was 
combustible  (1675).  Avei-ani  (1695)  found  that  the  sun's  rays 
concentrated  upon  it  dissipated  it  in  vapour,  while  other  gems 
merely  soften  under  the  same  influence.  The  Koh-i-noor,  found 
in  Golconda  (1550),  was  acquired  by  the  Queen  (1849),  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Puiijaub  and  the  abdication  of  Dhuleep 
Singh.  It  weighed  ori^nally  about  seven  ounces,  and  is  sup- 
]>osed  to  be  worth  i;2,000,000.  One  was  found  in  Brazil 
weighing  fourteen  ounces,  but  was  not  brilliant 

THE  BIBLE  (1535).-Coverdale  completed  the  printing  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  English,  which  Henry  VIII.  ordered  to  be 
lilaced  in  every  church  of  the  land.  The  present  version  is 
that  of  King  James  (1611). 

DIVING  BELL  (1538).--Two  Greeks  descended  in  the 
Rhine  in  the  presence  of  Charles  V.  aud  seveiul  thousand 
spectators.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  recover  treasure 
from  the  vessels  of  the  Ai*mada  sunk  by  the  Isle  of  Mull.  lu 
1650,  William  Phipps,  an  English  sailor,  endeavoured  to 
unload  a  S))anish  galleon  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  (1683), 
and  in  1687  he  raised  £200,000,  of  which  his  patrons  obtained 
the  gi*eater  paiii.  Improvements  have  been  effected  by  Edmund 
Halley  and  Triewald,  a  Swede.  The  principle  of  the  bell  may 
be  seen  by  inverting  a  tumbler  in  water.  In  addition,  air  has 
to  be  pumped  into  the  bell. 

ANATOMY  (1540). — Surgeons  were  accorded  four  bodies 
of  executed  malefactors  for  "  anathomyes,"  by  the  Parliament 
of  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  encouragement  of  this  study. 

CONCORDANCE  (1540).— Marbeck,  organist  at  Windsor 
to  Henry  VIII.,  compiled  a  Bible- index. 

PADLOCKS  ( 1 540).— Biiecher,  of  Nui-emberg,  made  pad- 
locks ;  but  something  of  the  kind  appeal's  to  have  been  known 
earlier,     (y,  p.  3.) 

GOOSEBERRIES  and  MELONS  (1540)  were  introduced 
into  England  about  this  date. 

APRICOTS  (1540).-Heni7  YUL  first  planted  apricots  in 
England. 

PINS  (1543)  were  manufactured  in  England.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  1483.  Bitiss  pins,  or  skewers,  were  brought 
from  France  by  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  1540.     (v.  p.  1.) 

STEAMBOATS  (1543).— Blasco  de  Garay  constructed  the 
earliest  boat  at  Barcelona.  It  was  tested  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  a  vessel  of  200  tons  burthen,  aud  travelled 
three  miles  an  hour.     (y.  1680,  1803,  1838,  1853.) 
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PISTOLS  (1544)  of  this  periixl  had  wheel  locks,  and  were 
iLsetl  by  cavaliy  in  England,     (r.  1643.) 

FIGS  (1548)  were  introduced  into  England  from  the  South 
of  Euro|)e. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  (1548),  originally  built  by  King  Stephen 
(1135),  i-ehuilt  in  1347  by  Edward  III.,  was  surreudei-ed  to 
Kdwaid  VI.  (1548),  and  soon  alter  used  for  the  meetings  of 
Parliament.  It  was  burnt  down  (1834),  alter  which  the  new 
Houses  were  built  by  Barrv. 

COMMON  PRAYK11^1549).— The  King's  Primer  was 
published  in  1545,  and  Edward  VI.'s  book  at  this  later  date. 
That  used  now  dates  from  Charles  II.  and  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence, IGGl. 

SOMERSET  HOUSE  (1549).— Earl  Somerset,  when  Pn>- 
lector,  erected  this  |»alace,  involving  the  destruction  of  several 
ihurches,  the  materials  of  which  he  used  for  the  biuldin^. 
When  sentenced  to  death,  his  palace  was  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
1552.  The  Queens  Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  Catberioe, 
wife  of  Charles  II.,  resided  here.  Old  Somerset  House  wasdi^ 
niolished  1775,  and  the  present  structure  was  erected  for  public 
olHces.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Society 
held  their  early  meetings  here. 

COAL  (1550). — The  exportation  of  coal  was  first  permitted, 
and  trade  was  o|>ened  with  Fi*ance.     {v.  1234.) 

SEXTANT  (1550).— Tycho  Brahe  first  made  this  instra- 
ment.     It  is  like  a  quadrant,  but  measures  only  sixty  degrees. 

COACHES  or  CARRIAGES  (1553).— This  is  the  earliest 
date  for  their  introduction.  Some  say  that  they  wei^e  first 
introduced  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  coachman,  a  Dutchman  of 
the  name  of  Boonen  (15G4).  Previously  thei*e  was  nothing 
better  than  a  waggon  or  clumsy  ark.  Elizabeth  usually  rode 
on  a  pillion  behind  her  chancellor,  and  ladies  generally  mounted 
l>ehind  their  squires.  These  new  coaches  were  called  Whtrlicot^ 
Fitz- Allen,  Earl  of  Arundel,  is  said  to  have  introduced  coach»^s 
from  i^adua  in  1580.  The  name  is  derived  from  Gatsche,  which 
also  means  a  couch,  (v,  p.  7 ;  and  1581,  1625,  1634,  1754, 
1784,  1823,  1827,  1860,  1870.) 

CARPETS  (1553)  from  Turkey  are  mentioned,  but  api>ear 
to  have  ser>'ed  as  table-covers,     (v,  1200.) 

DISTILLING  was  practised  in  England.  The  Moors  intro- 
duced the  art  into  Europe,  1150. 

STARCH  (1553).— The  Flemings  introduced  this  article 
into  England,  and  practised  the  art  ul  starching. 
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NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE  (1553).— Sir  Hiigli  WUloughby 
attempted  to  reach  China  by  this  course,     (v,  p.  9.) 

SIBERIA  (1554)  was  first  discovered. 

TULIPS  (1554). — Busbequius  broughtthem  to  Germany  from 
the  Levant,  where  they  grow  wild,  like  many  other  of  our  garden 
favourites.  The  history  of  the  tulip  trade  in  Holland  between 
1G34-37  is  remarkable.  The  prices  of  these  roots  exceeded 
that  of  the  most  precious  metals,  and  they  were  quoted  by 
weight.  The  tulip  was  not  itself  the  object  of  purchase,  but  a 
speculator  ordered  so  many  perits  weight  of  a  fashionable  tulip 
at  a  fixed  price,  to  be  delivered  in  six  months  time.  Mean- 
while the  variations  in  price,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  shares 
in  the  Stock  Exchange,  enabled  speculators  to  realize  enormous 
8ums  as  the  nominal  price  of  a  tulip. 

COUNTER-POINT  (1555).— Palestrina  brought  this  to 
perfection.     It  consists  of  writing  the  chords  to  a  melody. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  (1555).— Stamped  paper  made  in 
Spain  and  Holland  was  used  to  docomte  halls,     (v.  1299,  1634.) 

SEALING-WAX  (1556)  was  used  in  England. 

GLASS  (1557).— The  first  glass-houses  in  England  were 
erected  at  Crutched  Friars,  London,  and  about  the  same  time 
at  Stourbridge,  by  a  band  of  refugees  from  Lorraine,  headed  by 
Henzole  (or  Ensell).  In  1567,  glass  casements  were  of  such 
value,  that  they  were  shifted  from  one  residence  to  another,  or 
were  removed  and  carefully  packed  away.  Flint  glass,  so 
called  because  prepared  with  ground  flint  or  pure  white  sand, 
was  so  successfully  made  by  1629,  that  the  importation  of  glass 
was  prohibited  as  no  longer  necessary,     (v,  p.  2.) 

SILK  STOCKINGS  (1560)  were  first  worn  by  Henry  IL 
of  France  (1547),  and  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth  delighted  in 
a  pair  of  knit  black  silk  stockings.  Such  articles  of  luxury 
were  borrowed  by  grandees  for  state  ceremonies.  Cloth  hose 
were  ordinarily  worn. 

COPPER  MINES  (1561).— An  English  mine  of  pure  metal 
was  first  discovered  in  Cumberland,     (v.  1189.) 

COINING-MILL  (1562).— Brucher  firat  brought  one  to 
England,     {v,  p.  4.) 

PEACHES  (1562)  were  introduced  into  England  from  Persia. 

SLAVE  TRADE  (1562).— Sir  J.  Hawkins  carried  negrues 
from  Afiica  to  sell  in  Spanish  America.  Queen  Elizabeth 
sanctioned  the  traffic,  and  gave  Sir  John  Hawkins  a  crest  con- 
si^rting  of  a  demi-negro  in  bonds.  In  1786,  England  employed 
130  vessels,  and  carried  off  42,000  slaves. 
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POTATOES  (1563).— Sir  J.  Hawkins  (or  Sir  F.  Drake, 
1586)  brought  them  from  Chili  and  Peru  to  England.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  also  introduced  the  cultivation  into  Ireland 
from  Virginia,  about  1400.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  become 
popular  in  France  only  when  Louis  XV.  wore  ita  flowers  in  his 
button-hole,  which  at  once  set  the  fashion. 

KNIVES  (15G3).— Matthews,  on  the  Fleet  Bridge,  London, 
fii-st  made  fine  knives      (v.  p.  4,  1650,  1740,  1856.) 

TOBACCO  (1565).— Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  othera  discovered 
it  at  St.  Domingo  and  brought  it  to  England.  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
and  Sir  F.  Drake  (1586)  are  also  said  to  have  introduced  it- 
Its  cultivation  was  forbidden  by  Charles  IL  (1664),  in  the 
interests  of  the  revenue. 

WIRE  (1565). — Iron  wire  had  been  drawn  by  hand  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  up  to  this  time.  It  was  now  first  drawn  in  a 
mill.  A  flatting-mill  was  erected  by  a  Dutchman  at  Sheen, 
in  Surrey,  1663.     (v.  1410.) 

NEEDLES  (1566  V— Growse,  a  German,  taught  the  art  of 
needle-making  in  England.  They  are  said  to  have  been  (ii«t 
made  in  Loudon  by  a  negro  from  Spain,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.     {v.  p.  1.) 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  (1566).  — Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
commenced  this  as  a  market  for  all  nations. 

DAMASK  (1571). — Flemish  refugees  introduced  the  art  of 
making  linen  and  silk  damasks. 

WEAPONS  (1571). -The  Petronel,  so  named  from  being 
fired  while  held  against  the  breast ;  the  Dm^on,  whose  muzzle 
had  a  dragon's  mouth,  whence  the  term  dragoon;  and  tJie 
carbine,     (v.  1471.) 

BILLIARDS  (1571)  were  invented  by  Devigne,  a  French 
artist. 

DARTEN  (1573).  — Drake  explored  the  Isthmus,  and 
descried  the  Pacific  Ocean,     (v.  1520.) 

GUNPOWDER  (1573).— Elizabeth  first  ordered  the  manu- 
facture  of  powder  in  England.  It  is  an  explosive  compound  of 
nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  finely  mixed  and  granulated. 
(v.  1320.) 

THE  MULTIPLE-GUN  (1575),  commonly  called  MitraU-^ 
leusCy  is  described  in  the  "  Domestic  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth,' 
(vol.  106,  No.  74): — "This  engine  shooteth  16  score  point 
blank,  four  bullets  at  a  time,  eight  or  twelve,  and  at  eight 
score  otf  you  may  discharge  24  bullets  at  a  time,"  It  is  also 
stated  that,    liavfng   4,000    arquebusiers,   and    300    of  these 
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engines,  "you  may  discharge  on  tbe  day  of  battle  as  much  shot 
as  the  prince  which  hath  11,200  arquebiisiers."  The  French 
weapon  used  in  the  Franco-Prussian  campaign  of  1870,  had  37 
barrels,  which  were  discharged  like  a  breech-loader  needle-gun, 
by  a  number  of  steel  pins  piercing  the  cai*tiidge8  under  the 
pressure  of  a  lever,     (v.  1471.) 

MAGNETIC  NEEDLE  (1576).— R.  Noi-man,  of  London, 
first  noticed  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  its  variations 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth,     (v,  1302). 

GULF  STREAM  (1576).— Sir  H.  Gilbert  first  treated  of 
this  current,  circulating  from  the  Indian  seas  round  the  Cape 
of  Africa  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  British 

FJROBISHERS  STRAITS  (1576).— Frobisher  discovered 
these  when  nearing  the  North-West  Passage.  He  brought  back 
quantities  of  ore  from  the  coast  of  Greenland,  supposed  to  be  gold, 
which  induced  Queen  Elizabeth  to  send  him  again,     {v.  1500.) 

WATCHES  (1577).— Pocket  watches  were  first  brought  to 
England  from  Nuremberg,  where  they  were  probably  invented 
(1477).  Early  specimens  had  catgut  instead  of  chains  to  wind. 
One  belonging  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  preserved  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Those  of  her  time  are  as  large  as  a  dessert-p]ate. 
(v.  1477.) 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  (1580).— Sir  F.  Drake  completed 
a  thi-ee  ycara'  voyaj^e  round  the  world      {v,  1522.) 

SEDAN-CHAIRS  (1581)  were  introduced  from  Sedan,  in 
France,  and  came  into  general  use  in  1649,  hackney  coaches 
having  been  prohibited  in  the  sti*eets  of  London  as  dangerous 
(1634).  At  first  these  chaii*s  excited  great  indignation, 
as  it  was  said  that  "  men  were  made  to  do  the  work  of 
beasts." 

IRON  (1583). — Lord  Dudley  smelted  iron  ore  by  the  use  of 
pit  coal.  His  invention  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  it  was 
not  until  1700  that  the  attempt  was  renewed  at  Colebroke  Dale. 
(v.  p.  3.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND  (1583).  Sir  H.  Gilbert  took  formal 
possession  of  the  discovery  by  Cabot  in  1497.     (v.  1497.) 

DAVIS^S  STRAITS  (1585-7). —John  Davis  discovered 
these  whilst  seeking  a  North -West  Passage,     (v.  1500.) 

NAIL-MACHINE.— R.  Foley  set  up  a  machine  at  Stour- 
bridge, Worcesterahire,  copied  from  one  at  Ursula,  in  Sweden. 
He  is  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Foley. 

NAVAL  SIGNALS  (158Gj.— Queen  Elizabeth   is  said  to 
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hav^e  devised  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
by  Di*ake.     (v.  1665.) 

PUNCTUATION  (1587).— The  complete  use  of  modern 
stops  first  appears  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia." 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  (1588).— Cavendish  performed  tbe 
voyage  round  the  world.     He  repeated  it  in  1591.     (v.  1522). 

PAPER  (1588). — Spielman,  a  German,  established  a  mana- 
factory  of  paper  from  linen  rags  at  Dartford,  in  Kent  John 
Tate  had  made  an  earlier  attempt  at  Seelmill,  Hertford,  and 
Caxtoii  printed  a  book  on  this  paper ;  otherwise  the  paper  used 
was  all  foreign.  In  China,  paper  was  probably  made  as  early 
a^  170  B.C.  In  Europe  it  was  fii*st  made  of  cotton  in  1000, 
and  of  linen  rags  in  1300.  It  was  imported  into  England  torn 
France  and  Holland.  French  refugees  were  the  instructors  of 
the  English.  White  paper  was  first  made  in  1690.  In  1801, 
the  first  paper-machine  was  set  up  in  England,     (v,  1299.) 

FIRE-SHIPS  (1588)  were  employed  by  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  in  attacking  the  Spanish  Armada.  They  were  tirst 
usefl  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  to  destroy  a  bridge  of  boats,  (r. 
1GG6.) 

STOCKING-FRAME  (1589).  — Lee,  a  clergyman,  afur 
watching  the  process  of  knitting  by  hand,  conceived  the  iJe* 
of  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Cotton -stockings  were  not  made 
until  1730. 

GRENADES  (1594)  were  invented  in  Grenada.  Tlieyai-e 
explosive  shells  thrown  by  a  howitzer  or  by  hand.  Picked 
soldiers  were  selected  for  this  work,  and  called  grenadiers. 

ORANGES  (1595)  were  cultivated  in  England.  They  were 
originally  brought  from  China  to  Europe  in  1547  by  P()rtugue!>e. 

ATLAS  (1595),  Mercator's ;  the  firat  collection  of  maps  was 
published  after  his  death. 

THERMOMETER  (1597).— First  made  by  Galileo.  Drebbel 
made  one,  1609  ;  Sarpi,  1609  ;  Sanctorio,  1610.  Mercury  was 
proposed  by  Halley,  1697.  Fahrenheit  made  his  in  1726,  fol 
lowed  soon  after  by  Reaumur  (1780),  and  Celsius,  a  Swede. 

WHALE-FISHERY  (1598)  was  commenced  at  Spitzbergen 
by  the  English. 

ODOMETER  (1598).— Paul  Pfinzing,  of  Nuremberg,  made 
a  machine  to  record  the  turns  of  a  wheel  or  the  steps  taken  in 
walking,  though  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  (1553-86),  had  such  an  instru- 
ment for  land  measuring,  and  Rudolphus  II.  (1576-1612)  had 
one  which    marked  the  distances  on   paper.     Hohlfeld  made 
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one  (1756).  That  used  in  England  is  of  the  size  of  a  watch, 
and  the  motion  is  communicated  to  a  lever,  like  a  balanced 
pendulum,  and  hy  this  to  ratchet-wheels,  and  an  index  for  the 
dial-plate. 

MAGNETISM  (1600).— W.  GUbert  first  published  a  treatise 
"  De  Magnete."      (v,  1000.) 

ST.  HELENA  (1600)  -De  Nova  Castilla,  a  Portuguese, 
discovered  this  island  in  1502.  It  was  held  by  the  Dutch  until 
IGOO,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  in  1651  was 
settled  by  the  East  India  Company. 

DECIMALS  (1602).— Simeon  Stephen,  of  Bruges,  introduced 
them  into  England.     They  were  first  invented  in  1482. 

TRAMWAYS  and  RAILS  (1602).— Beaumont  constructed 
timber  rails  at  Newcastle.  Rails  of  iron  were  first  laid  at 
Whitehaven,  1738;  in  1767,  cast-iron  plates  were  laid  over 
wood  at  Colebrookdale  Iron  Works,  and  in  1776,  these  wei*e 
made  with  a  flange  at  the  edge  to  guide  the  wheels,  (v.  1801, 
1826.) 

LIGHTHOUSE  (1603).— Allen,  a  goldsmith,  erected  the 
first  in  England  at  Dungeness,  by  order  of  James  1.  This 
structure  was  replaced  hy  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  model 
ofEddystone(1699). 

PANTAGRAPH  (1603).-Scheiner  invented  it  for  copy- 
ing, reducing,  or  enlarging,  maps,  drawings,  &c. 

MANNERS   AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  increased  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  mei'chants  of  this 
period  led  to  considerable  social  changes ;  notably,  the  rise  of  a 
powerfid  middle  class.  The  nobles  had  been  decimated  by  the 
civil  wars,  and  their  estates,  to  a  large  extent,  confiscated, 
divided,  or  alienated;  and  the  spiritual  peerage  was  destined 
to  humiliation  by  the  Reformation,  when  the  Church  was 
shorn  of  its  wealth  and  independence.  At  its  outset,  the 
yeomanry  were  very  poorly  housed  in  buildings  of  timber  and 
plastered  wattle ;  occasionally  a  chimney  was  seen,  but  other- 
wise there  were  no  conveniences  of  any  kind  for  comfort. 
They  slept  on  straw  covered  with  a  coarse  sheet,  and  had  a 
bolster  of  chaff  or  a  log  of  wood.  They  used  wooden  trenchers 
%nd  spoons;  wh eaten  bread  was  a  dainty  for  persons  of  rank — 
barley  and  rye  bread,  or  even  that  of  beans  and  oats,  was  the 
fare  of  the  yeomanry  and  their  servants.  The  women  appear 
:o  have  undertaken  their  own  work  and  that  of  the  men  too— 
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indoora  and  out.  Even  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  rents  were 
doubled,  and  holdera  of  small  farms  could  no  longer  maintain 
theiiLselves.  The  inci-e^Lsed  value  of  land  led  to  the  enclosure 
of  commons  and  waates,  which  had  served  for  poor  men's 
pasturage,  and  nurabei*s  of  yeomen  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  liired  labourers.  The  gentry  v^ei-e  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  retinues  of  their  fathers.  Country  mansions  were 
deserted  for  town  lodgings.  Arable  land  was  converted  into 
pasture,  for  wool  was  the  commodity  most  in  demand.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  all  classes  felt  the  improvement 
The  yeomen  were  better  fed,  dwelt  in  substantial  houses  of 
stone,  possessed  ])ewter  and  silver  vessels,  and  luxurious  featber 
beds,  and  had  several  yeaiV  rent  in  hand.  Even  the  mechanics 
were,  at  this  time,  able  to  "  gai'nish  their  cupboards  with 
plate,  their  beds  with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  and  their 
tables  with  fine  napery."  Grardens  were  cultivated  and  enriched 
with  many  new  trees  and  plants.  Manufacturing  towns  were 
rising  everywhere,  depopulating  the  old  cities  and  attracting 
the  agricultural  cotter,  and  giving  employment  to  the  multitude 
ot  unproductive  idlers  dismissed  from  the  convents,*  The  system 
of  hawking  and  peddling  was  widely  developed  for  the  circuk- 
tion  of  the  goods. 

The  j)rinciples  of  trade  were  very  crude.  Legislation  pro- 
ceeded entii-ely  upon  the  idea  that  trade,  to  be  advantageous^ 
must  result  in  a  money  exchange  for  goods,  and  not  in  the 
exchange  of  com m(di ties  themselves.  Money  let  out  at  interest 
wjus  denounced  aa  u*tiuy  ;  prohibited  altogether  at  one  time, 
and  permitted,  with  fixed  interest,  at  another. 

Maritime  discovery  opened  up  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
commercial  intercoui'se  was  cultivated  with  distant  countries; 
but  foreigners  were  more  on  the  alert  than  the  KngK^h  traders : 
they  established  their  agencies  and  enriched  themselves  im- 
mensely, in  the  midst  of  the  Londoners,  to  their  great  chagrin. 
A  deep-laid  plot  was  organized  (1517)  for  the  massacre  of  all 
foi-eigners,  and  some  300  culprits  wei*e  sentenced  to  be  hung  lor 
tiieir  share  in  the  afiair,  which  was  long  known  as  "  Evil  May- 
day." Lincoln,  the  ringleader,  was,  however,  the  only  sutferer. 
The  loss  of  Calais  was  a  great  disaster  to  British  commerce,  as 
that  city  had  so  long  been  the  staj)le  for  British  goods.  The 
ti-ade  was  transferred  to  Bruges,  which  thus  shared  the  coui- 

*  The  discoDtinuance  of  the  monastic  institutiona  restored  5O,O00 
persons  to  society,  and  the  abolition  of  the  oaths  of  celibacy  n:stoz«d 
'^      *er  100,000. 
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merce  long  maintained  with  Antwerp,  as  the  staple  of  the 
Spanish  Indian  trade,  until  the  capture  and  sack  of  this  famous 
city  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in  1585.  The  trade  of  Antwerp 
was  dispersed,  Holland  gained  its  fishiug  trade,  Leyden  its 
woollen  manufactures,  Harlem  and  Amstei*dam  its  linen  trade  ; 
and  about  a  third  of  its  manufacturers  and  merchants  betook 
themselves  to  England,  giving  such  an  impetus  to  British 
manfactures,  that  many  most  important  bi*anches  may  be  said 
to  date  from  that  period,  (v.  1553,  1555,  1571,  1588,  <fec.) 
Fairs  were  the  great  annual  marts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  whole- 
sale as  well  as  retail ;  that  of  Bartholomew,  held  at  Smithfield, 
was  the  most  considerable.  The  ironworks  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey,  exjierienced  a  great  change  by  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  wood  fuel  for  smelting  the  ore,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  iron  ore  in  the  coal  districts  of  the  Northern  counties.  In 
1584,  the  erection  of  any  new  works  was  prohibited  in  the 
South. 

With  im])rovement  in  commerce,  improvement  in  highways 
became  necessary.  In  1566,  messengers  travelling  night  and 
day,  with  despatches  from  the  archbishop  to  the  Government, 
required  forty  hours  to  go  sixty-thi-ee  miles.  The  wretched  streets 
of  London  were  paved,  but  continued  to  be  '*  noyous,  foid,  and 
jeopardus,"  for  many  ye«rs  after.  In  the  time  of  Mary,  sur 
veyors  were  appointed  in  every  parish  to  enforce  the  repair  of 
highways.  Six  Acts,  on  this  subject,  were  passed  in  her  reigr, 
and  nineteen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  domestic  dwellings 
of  the  Tudor,  and  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  particular,  are 
remarkable  for  increa.sed  elegance.  Tliey  abound  in  spacious 
and  picturesque  windows,  turrets  and  gables,  domes  of  the 
Italian  style,  ornamental  chimney  shafts,  magnificent  stair- 
cases, elal)orately  carved  chimney  pieces  and  wainscote,  and 
many  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  features  oK  architecture  intro- 
duced by  John  of  Padua.  About  most  of  these  bidldings  there 
was  one  remarkable  drawback,  that  the  windows  were  fixed, 
and  ventilation  was  rarely  attended  to,  for  chimneys  were 
still  rather  luxuries  than  necessaries. 

The  dress  at  this  time  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  slashed 
sleeves  and  hose,  and  the  military  costume  by  the  war-helmet, 
which  was  skull-shaped.  Ladies  adopted  stiff  collars,  or  rufis, 
of  enormous  size.  Royal  processions  were  a  source  of  teriible 
trouble  to  the  nobility,  whose  resources  were  ruinously  taxed 
to  uiaintiin  their  numerous  and  exacting  visitors.  Queen 
Eliziibeth  required,  at  one  time,   24,000  horses  for  the  con- 
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veyance  of  herself  and  suite.  It  is  tlionght  that  such  favoars 
were  often  accorded  to  subjects  whose  wealth  made  them 
dangerous,  or  too  independent  The  people  fell  upon  their 
kneert  at  the  approach  of  royalty,  and  the  courtiers  observed 
all  the  ceremonial  solemnity  of  priests  at  the  altar,  when  the? 
laid  the  dishes  of  the  royal  table,  or  offered  them  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  wealthy  citizens  disported  themselves  ia 
mock-royalty,  attended  by  their  *  prentices,  who,  on  erening 
excursions,  were  armed  witl^  bludgeons,  and  carried  lanterns. 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  VIII.  both  favoured  pageantry,  spec- 
tacles, masquerade,*  and  pantomime.  Bull-haiting,  bear-bait- 
ing, cock-fighting,  and  ^cock-shying  were  popular  sports,  more 
commonly  enjoyed  on  Simdays  ;  and  in  keeping  with  these,  were 
the  barbarous  punishments  of  burning  and  torture,  then  m 
common.  Meals  were  no  longer  of  such  wholesale  proportions; 
there  was  more  of  delicacy  suited  to  sedentary  occupations. 
They  were  taken  at  eight,  twelve,  and  six  o^clock.  When  the 
master  and  his  guests  had  dined,  their  attendants  took  their 
seats,  and  what  remained  over  was  distributed  to  the  poor 
waiting  at  the  rich  man's  gate.  Knives,  spoons,  and  fingers 
were  used  for  feeding,  forks  being  as  yet  unknown,  (v.  1608.) 
Taverns  multiplied  exceedingly ;  and  habits  of  drunkenness 
jirevailed  to  a  sad  extent.  Smoking-ordinaries  were  commoDlj 
established ;  and  horse-racing  was  introduced.  Profane  swear- 
ing became  exceedingly  common  with  all  classes.  Parental 
government  was  severe,  and  patriarchal.  Children  ventured  not 
to  sit  or  talk  in  the  presence  of  their  elders  unless  bidden,  and 
regarded  their  parents  with  more  of  awe  than  of  simple  affection. 
Marriages  were  contracted  for  children  in  their  infancy,  irre- 
bpective  of  any  option  on  their  part. 

Festivities,  such  as  Plough  Monday,  the  first  after  Twelfth- 
day,  Christmas-day  and  its  yule-log,  May-day  and  its  milk- 

*  MASQUK — A  form  of  drama  mach  patronized  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII L  It  at  first  oonristed  of  little  else  than  mojuc,  dandDgi 
and  a  display  of  comio  and  fantastic  characters.  In  the  time  U 
James  I.  these  absurditiet  were  superseded  by  well-sustained  characten 
playins  these  parts  in  well-written  verse. 

MORALITIES — ^were  a  species  of  play  acted  by  allegorical  imper- 
sonations of  the  virtues  and  vices,  with  a  certain  adEoixture  of  deril- 
drollery.  The  characters  delivered  discourses  upon  morals,  or  satires 
ui>on  prevailing  excesses  of  fashion,  or  upon  the  practices  and  doetrintt 
ot  those  wbo,  uke  the  Papists  and  Puritans,  were  equally  obnoxious  to 
the  new  order  of  the  Church.  These  exhibitions  were  very  xx>pnUr  to 
the  close  of  Henry  VI I  (.'s  reign ;  but  they  encouraged  a  spirit  of  lerity 
and  profanity  more  dangerous  than  positive  infidehty. 
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maids  and  morris-daucers,  and  Midsummer-eve,  were  duly 
observed.  On  the  first,  the  ploughmen  sought  a  benefit  bj 
levying  contributions.  The  log  was  burnt  on  Christmas-eve, 
and  it  was  a  lucky  omen  if  it  continued  burning  till  the  close 
of  Christmas- day.  May-day  was  in  celebi-ation  of  the  goddess 
Flora.  The  morris-dancers  were  decked  out  with  small  bells 
of  various  scales.  The  Midsummer  revels  were  held  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  bonfires  were  kept  burning 
until  the  dawn.  Palm  Sunday,  celebrated  before  the  Keforma- 
tion,  was  a  representation  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
when  a  wooden  ass  was  wheeled  forth  from  the  church, 
mounted  by  a  man  personating  our  Saviour,  before  whom 
the  priests  and  people  prostrated  tliemselves,  and  scatt'Cred 
branches  and  flowers.  On  New  Years  day  presents  were 
freely  interchanged,  and  in  the  evening  tlie  wassail-bowl,  filled 
with  spiced  ale,  was  brought  by  girls  from  door  to  door,  for 
every  one  to  taste.  Maundy  Thursday  was  the  day  for  the 
wealthy  to  profess  humility  by  washing  the  feet  of  certain 
pix)r  people,  after  the  manner  of  our  Lord.  Valentiue's-day 
was  the  celebration  of  a  heathen  festival  to  some  god  of  love. 
It  was  re-christened  by  the  Romish  Church.  Young  men  and 
maidens  diew  lots  from  heaps  of  paper  slips,  on  which  the 
names  of  each  party  were  written,  and  formed  chance  partner- 
ships for  the  year ;  or,  the  first  unmarried  person  seen  on 
looking  out  that  morning,  was  the  destined  individual. 

Church-ales,  Easter-ales,  and  Whitsun-ales,  were  a  device 
for  raising  funds  for  the  repairs  of  the  churches.  The  priest 
prepared  a  brew  of  favourite  beverage,  to  be  sold  for  this 
purpose  in  the  churchyard,  or  in  the  church  itself.  This 
naturally  encourageil  excesses,  under  the  excuse  that  the  in- 
dulgence benefited  a  holy  cause. 

Wakes  originated  with  the  consecration  of  churches,  or  the 
celebration  of  a  saint's  day,  when  it  was  customary  to  keep 
vigil  all  night.  Such  ])ractic&s,  like  midnight  masses  on  Christ- 
mas-eve, soon  degenerated  to  base  uses,  and  became  occasions 
of  debaucheiy. 

The  systematic  beggary  of  this  time  shows  that  the  greatest 
misery  is  sometimes  the  concomitant  of  the  greatest  ])rosperity, 
especially  when  a  social  revolution  takes  place.  The  curious 
customs  met  with  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  present  day,  are 
often  the  counterpart  of  our  own,  at  some  remoter  i>eriod.  Tlie 
students  of  the  English  Universities  are  several  times  men- 
tioned as  forbidden  to  beg,  except  under  licence  from  their 
3  <j 
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chancellor.  Beggant  assembled  in  such  numbera,  roTing  over 
the  land,  as  to  create  terror,  and  the  people  were  powerless  to 
resist  their  demands.  The  penalties  were,  consequently,  yery 
stringent,  (tr.  Statutes,  p.  6.)  Vagabonds  were  fastened  naked 
to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  whipped  through  the  town  ;  they  were 
branded,  mutilated,  imprisoned.  Moreover,  they  might  be  sei^ 
and  set  to  work,  and  held  in  villainage,  brand^  with  tb« 
letter  V,  and  if  they  attempted  to  escape  they  were  branded 
with  an  S  on  the  forehead,  or,  on  a  second  offence,  beaine 
liable  to  the  j)enalty  of  death,  as  felons.  It  is  said  that  72,000 
pei-sons  sutTered  death,  under  Henry  VIII.,  as  thieves  md 
vagabonds,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
from  300  to  400  criminals  a  year  wei-e  executed  on  the  gallowi 
The  influence  of  the  translated  Bible,  and  of  the  sepaniti(si 
from  Home,  effected  great  changes  in  social  life,  as  well  as  in 
religious  pi*actices  and  doctrines.  The  exercise  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience,  led  rapidly  to 
an  indeiK^dence  and  self-reliance  of  character  which  hecaiKe 
national  traits.  Manners  and  morals  were  no  longer  judged 
of  by  the  indulgent  code  of  Rome,  but  by  the  lofty  standard  of 
Christ's  own  doctrine. 

STUART  PERIOD.     (A.D.  1603-1714.) 

SILK  (1604)  was  manufactured  in  England.  Bix)ad  silkwgs 
made  from  raw  silk,  and  the  process  improved  by  French 
I'efugees  in  Sj)italfields,  1688. 

AUSTRALIA  (1606).— The  coast  was  surveyed  by  the 
Dutch,  1618-1627,  and  called  New  Holland  by  the  Sutes- 
Genei-al  in  1665.  Tasman  touched  at  South  Australia,  1642. 
Dam  pier  explored  the  West  and  Nortli-West  coasts,  1684-9C«. 
Caj)tuin  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1770,  landed  at  Botaoy 
Bay,  and  called  that  district  New  South  Wales. 

ICE  (1607). — Tancredus,  of  Naples,  first  mentions  the 
artificial  production  of  ice  by  the  iLse  of  saltpetre  and  snow 
or  ice  mixed  in  water.  Previously,  it  would  seem,  no  phffl 
was  known  but  that  of  evaporation,  as  is  practised  evea  in 
India,  by  exposing  unglazed  earthenware  pans  at  night  ia 
trenches  covered  with  straw.  Ice  is  not  only  conveyed  in  large 
quantities  in  ships  from  Boston  and  other  places,  but  is  oiantt- 
factured  with  the  aid  of  freezing  mixtures  in  great  abondsDoe 
(v.  1783). 

ALUM  (1608).—Sir  T.  Ohalloner  established  the  first  woi^ 
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in  England  at  Whitby,  where  it  was  discovered.  Its  importa- 
tion from  Syria  and  Tuscany  was  then  prohibited.  It  is  a  salt 
used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  <fec.     (v.  1643.) 

COMPASS-BOX  (1608).— Barlowe,  an  English  divine,  con- 
structed the  modern  box  and  hanging  compass,     (v.  1302). 

FORKIS  (1608).— Coryate,  an  English  traveller,  brought 
them  from  Venice.  Two-pronged  forks  were  then  made  at 
Sheffield. 

DYEING  (1608)  was  introduced  from  Holland  into  Eng- 
land. 

TELESCOPES  (1608).— lipperhey  and  Jansen,  spectacle- 
makers,  of  Holland,  first  contrived  a  terrestrial  telescope,  upon 
which  Cralileo  improved,  1609.  Such  instruments  were  antici- 
pated by  Roger  Bacon,  1250,  and  some  kind  of  glass  was 
arranged  by  Leonard  Digges  before  1573.  Earl  Rosse  (1 828-45) 
constructed  a  telescope  of  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  52  feet  long, 
at  a  cost  of'£20,000.     (v.  1663,  1758,  1815.) 

NEW  RIVER  (1609-13).— Sir  H.  Myddelton  made  a  canal 
forty-two  miles  long,  for  conveying  water  to  London.  The  shares 
have  risen  from  £100  to  £10,000  or  even  £20,000,  but  the 
original  projector  was  ruined. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  (1610).— Discovered  by  Hudson  ;  it  had 
been  previously  entered  by  Frobisher.     {v.  1576.) 

LOGARITHMS  (1614).— Napier  invented  and  Briggs  im- 
proved them,  1616-18.  By  taking  certain  numbers  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  others  of  greater  magnitude,  the  calculations  in 
trigonometry,  astronomy,  <&c.,  are  greatly  simplified  and 
shortened.  Thus,  1  is  the  logarithm  of  10,  2  of  100,  3  of  1000, 
4  of  10,000,  &c. 

TAPESTRY  (1619).— The  art  of  making  this  waa  introduced 
into  England  by  Sheldon,  and  Sir  Francis  Crane  erected  a  mill 
at  Mortlake.  Embossed  leather  was  very  commonly  used  in 
mansions  instead  of  tapestry.  It  was  ornamented  in  gold,  silver, 
and  col«>ui*s.    The  Alhambm  in  Spain  is  so  decorated,    (v.  p.  7.) 

CIRCULATION  OF  BLOOD  (1619).— Dr.  Harvey  first 
demonstrated  that  which  Servetus  had  announced  to  be  a  fact, 
1553. 

PUBLiaHOUSES  (1621)  were  first  Ucensed  for  the  sale  of 
beer 

MICROSCOPE  (1621).— Fontana  of  Italy,  and  Drebbel  of 
Holland,  are  the  probable  inventors.  An  apparatus  with  double 
glasses  was  formed  on  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  i*efraction, 
1624.     (v.  1664,  1851.) 
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"WEEKLY  NEWS"  (1622).—This  was  the  first  regular 
sheet  of  news  in  Eugland.     (v.  1663,  1702,  1785.) 

HACKNEY-COACH  (1625.).— Captain  BaUey  started  four 
caches  d  ficiqueneey  or  caniages  with  hired  horses.  In  1635,  they 
were  found  so  dangerous  to  foot  passengers  in  narrow  streets, 
that,  though  only  twenty  had  been  allowed  to  London,  they 
were  prohibited,  except  the  owner  agreed  to  provide  four 
horses  for  Charles  I.'s  service.  Thus  licences  were  granted, 
1637.     (v.  1553.) 

WALNUTS  (1629).— The  black  variety  was  brought  into 
England  from  North  America. 

CANNON  (1629). -Charles  L  ordered  610  cannons  to  be 
cast  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  for  the  States- General  of  Holland. 
(v.  1330.) 

COTTON  (1631)  .was  imported  from  Calicut  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  called  Calico,  Cotton  is  a  vegetable  wool, 
vhich  was  wrought  by  the  Chinese  into  Nankeen  cloth  as  early 
)»s  the  13th  century.  The  raw  cotton  fibre  was  brought  to 
England  from  America  in  1700,  but  no  fabric  entirely  of  cotton 
was  made  before  the  time  of  George  III.,  though  the  term  was 
applied  to  many  woollen  stuffs.  The  inventions  of  Arkwrigbt 
and  Hargreaves  for  spinning  cotton  yam  were  urgently  demanded 
by  the  scarcity  of  weft,  but  were  violently  opposed  by  the  work- 
people. Mr.  Wyatt  produced  a  similar  machine  for  spinning 
thread  by  rollers,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  his  workpeople  to 
adopt  it.  He,  however,  was  obliged  to  offer  the  machine  to 
the  Nottingham  hosiei-s,  and  the  excess  of  yam  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  pure  cotton  goods.  British  Muslin  was 
due  to  the  invention  of  Crompton's  mule  (1774),  which  combined 
the  advantages  of  the  spinning  jenny  of  Hargreaves  and  the 
water  frame  of  Arkwright.  (v,  1676,  1721,  1738,  1767,  1769, 
1774,  1785,  1793,  1825.) 

SHOES  (1633). — The  modern  descriptions  were  introduced 
into  England  at  this  date. 

VELVET  PAPER  (1634).— Jerome  Lanyer  patented  a 
method  of  affixing  cloth  and  silk  pile  to  the  surface  of  pafMjr  for 
hangings.  It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman  at  Rouen  made  such 
paper  as  early  as  1620,  and  that  some  refugees  carried  the  art 
to  England,     {v.  1555.) 

SEDAN-COACHES  (1634).— Sir  Sanders  Duncomb  intro- 
duced  chairs  borne  by  horses  instead  of  men. 

POST  (1635).— Thomas  Witherings  established  a  weekly 
post  fpr  Jetters.     (v,  1840.) 
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PENDULUM  (1639).— Galileo  first  devised  one  as  a  time- 
beater.     Harris  in  1641,  applied  it  to  clocks,     (v.  1715.) 

COFFEE  (1641)  was  introduced  into  England.  Canopus,  a 
Cretan,  introduced  it  from  Mocha  into  Holland,  1616.  It 
became  an  article  of  sale  in  London,  1652. 

NEW  ZEALAND  (1642)  Tasman  discovered  it.  It  was 
circumnavigated  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769.  It  became  a  recog- 
nised English  possession  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

FRIENDLY  ISLES  (1642;.  — Tasman  first  saw  these. 
Cooke  (1773)  gave  them  this  name  because  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 

LINEN  (1643). — The  manufacture  was  established  in  the 
North-East  of  Ireland  by  Scotch Presbvterian  refugees,  (v.  1253.) 

BAROMETER  (1643).— Torricelfi  constructed  one  with  a 
mercuiial  column  in  place  of  Gulileo*s  water  barometer,  which 
required  to  be  thirty-four  feet  high.  Mercury  being  about 
thirteen  limes  heavier  than  water,  Torricelli  needed  but  thirty- 
four  inches  for  his  tube.     (r.  1844.) 

MEZZO-TINTO  (1643).— Colonel  von  Siegen  invented  this 
art,  which  was  improved  by  Prince  Rupert,  1648,  and  by  Sii* 
Christopher  Wren,  1662. 

SCARLET  DYE  (1643)  was  introduced  by  a  Dutchman  at 
Bow.  An  old  act  of  Elizabeth,  forbidding  the  use  of  logwood, 
was  repealed  (1660),  the  dyers  having  now  learned  the  art  of 
fixing  the  dye  by  mordants,     (v.  1608.) 

REVOLVERS  (1643).  —The  earliest  sample  of  a  pistol  with 
a  revolving  cylindrical  breech  is  supposed  to  be  of  this  date, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution. The  revolving  breech  has  various  chambers  which  are 
charged  with  cartridges,  and  successively  brought  into  a  line 
with  the  barrel,     (v,  1544.) 

BELLOWS  (1645).— The  Schelhoms,  two  German  brothers, 
millers,  first  contrived  bellows  of  wood.     (r.  1391.) 

ELECTRICS  (1647).— Von  Guerike  made  the  first  machine 
of  a  globe  of  sulphur,  (v,  1752,  1775,  1785,  1819,  1831,  1836, 
1837,  1840,  1846,  1850,  1855,  1858,  1867,  1869,  1870.) 

WATER-CLOCK  (1650).— Partington  invented  a  cylinder 
divided  into  several  small  cells,  and  suspended  by  a  thread 
fixed  to  its  axis  in  a  frame,  on  which  the  hour  distances  are 
marked.  The  fall  of  the  water  through  these  cells  changes 
the  ceotre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder,  and  puts  it  in  motion. 
There  were  water  clocks  of  a  simpler  construction,  like  the 
hoar-glass  of  sand,  about  245  &a,  called  Ciejisydras. 
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POCKET-KNIVES  (1650)  were  brought  from  Flandera. 
These  were  clasp  and  spring  knives,     (o.  p.  4.) 

AIR-PUMP  (1650)— Von  Guerike  invented,  and  Boyle 
improved  this  instrument  (1657,  1709,  1860). 

CHOCOLATE  (1650).— The  cocoa  berry  was  brought  from 
Mexico  and  the  Brazils  into  Europe  in  1520.  It  was  first  sold 
in  London  in  1650. 

CALCULATING  MACHINE (1650).— Pascal  first  invented 
one.  Babbage  received  £15,000  from  the  English  Government  to 
complete  a  machine  (1821-33),  which  was  never  finished,  but  is 
deposited  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  Scheutz  contrived  one 
in  1857  of  a  much  less  costlj  character,  which  was  adopted  b/ 
the  Admiralty. 

CLOVER  and  TURNIPS  (1650)  were  cultivated  in  England, 
adding  immensely  to  the  means  of  maintaining  cattle  in  the 
winter,  and  so  greatly  affecting  the  value  of  butchers'  meat 

^OLIAN  HARP  (1653).— Kircher  made  a  stringed  inirtaru. 
nient  which,  placed  in  a  current  of  air,  produced  musical  sounds 
like  the  telegraph  wires  by  the  highway.  It  probably  had  an 
earlier  date.  Kircher  was  a  diligent  searcher  of  old  manuscripts, 
and  reproduced  several  forgotten  things. 

AIR-GUN  (1656). — Guter,  of  Nuremberg,  contrived  a  vessel 
to  hold  condensed  air,  which,  being  screwed  on  at  the  giin- 
breech,  could  be  used  to  pre  pel  bullets.  It  is  used  for  shooting 
rooks,  as  it  makes  neither  noise  nor  smoke. 

MAGDEBURG  HEMISPHERES  (1654).— Von  Guerike 
of  Magdeburg  formed  a  globe  which  separated  into  two  halves. 
These  he  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  and  proved  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  external  atmosphere  held  them  together,  with  a  force, 
equivalent  to  15  lbs.  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  sur&ce. 

RUPERTS  DROPS  (1656).— Prince  Rupert  brought  this 
philosophic  toy  from  Amsterdam. 

SPRING-WATCH  (1658).  — Dr.  Hooke  perfected  the 
watch  by  applying  the  spiral  spring  to  the  arbor  of  the  balance, 
jiroducing  on  its  vibi-ations  a  regularity  similar  to  the  action  of 
gravity  on  the  pendulum.  Previously,  watches  w^ere  of  Uttle 
worth  as  timekeepers,     {v.  1477.) 

OIL-CLOTH  (1660)  was  first  offered  for  sale. 

B.AIZE,  SAILCLOTH,  and  SERGE  (1060)  were  intro- 
duced  into  Colchester  by  Flemish  emigrants. 

CAMLET  (1660).— The  Portuguese  brought  it  to  England. 
It  is  a  fabric  composed  of  silk  and  camels  hair. 

TOLL-GATES  or  TURNPIKES  (1663).— Toll-bars  origi- 
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Dated  in  1267.  They  were  set  up  for  collecting  payment  from 
every  vehicle  for  the  repair  of  the  highways.  Since  1827,  they 
have  been  gradually  diminished  in  number,  the  expense  of  roads 
being  met  by  the  rates. 

TELEGRAPH  (1663)— The  Marquis  of  Worcester  at  this 
date,  and  Dr.  Hooke,  in  1684,  devised  signals,  (v,  1684,  1816, 
1836,  1850,  1858,  1869,  1870.) 

NEWSPAPER  (1663).— The  Public  Intelligencer,  by  Sir  R 
L' Estrange,  was  the  lirat  regular  paper.  The  Slercurie  of  1588 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  lorgery.  The  London  and  Oxford 
GazeUe  appeared  1665.     (v.  1622.) 

SOWING-MACHINE  (1663).— Locatelli,  a  Bavarian  noble- 
man,  invented  it. 

SAW-MILLS  (1663).— A  Dutchman  introduced  these  into 
England,  but  was  so  opposed  that  he  abandoned  his  work. 
They  weie  first  erected  in  1420,  at  Madeira,     (v.  1770.) 

TELESCOPE  (1663).-Jame8  Gregory  produced  the  first 
reflecting  telescope,  using  mirrors  for  the  examination  of  objects. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  his  in  1668.     (v.  1608.) 

SOLAR  MICROSCOPE  (1664).— Dr.  Hooke  made  an  in- 
strument by  which  sunlight  casts  a  magnified  image  of  an  object 
on  a  screen,     (v.  1621.) 

NAVAL  SIGNALS  (1665).— James  IL,  when  Duke  of 
York,  made  a  code  of  flag  signals,     {v,  1586.) 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS  (1666)  were  first  brought  to 
England. 

TEA  (1666) Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  introduced  it  as  a 

curiosity  from  Holland.  It  then  cost  sixty  shillings  the  pound. 
Both  cofiee  and  tea  were  at  first  sold  in  a  liquid  state.  The 
Dutch  brought  it  from  China  first  in  1610. 

BRICK  HOUSES  (1667). -The  Earl  of  Arundel  built  with 
brick  in  1598,  after  which  time  the  number  of  houses  so  built 
slowly  increased.  After  the  great  fire  had  destroyed  so  many  of 
the  wooden  structures,  brick  houses  became  general,    {v.  1839.) 

CHAIN-SHOT  (1666).— De  Witt  devised  this  to  destroy 
the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  ship,     {v,  1588,  1777.) 

BROADCLOTH  (1667).— Brewer,  a  Fleming,  introduced 
the  manufacture  into  England.  The  Flemings  had  manufactured 
it  since  1331,  but  it  had  not  been  made  in  any  quantity, 
(r.  p.  2.) 

PHOSPHORUS  (1667).— Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  discovered  it 

BUCKLES  (1668)  were  used  for  shoes  in  place  of  strings 
until  1791,  when  they  were  in  use  for  court-dreas  only. 
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XXTSLiyS  'l^'']  ▼ere  fir«  aaed  in  Engknd.  (r.  li>31, 
ITT* 

SALT  XrSE?    l-^TO    were  viixoTercd  At  Stafford. 

ETCHIN«-r  I*; 7*  . — SchwmnhArd,  of  Xurem^jerg,  accidentr 
aJ*T  jec  £ill  4*^iuie  atj-xftr'x-tis  oa  his  spiK'tacleSi  vLich  became 
aoiUf  ion.  Hf  in^Hi  experimented  oq  gU:»  ciAted  with  wu;  od 
viiica  tae  ecchinz  wxs  n^jxie.  This  he  flooded  with  flooric  ickl, 
which,  ATiAckizi^  the  unprocected  parts  oi  the  gia^as;,  prodaced  an 

SPEAKING-TRUMPET  (1670X— Sir  Samuel  MorLind 
pabii;»hed  An  account  (1671)  of  two  he  made,  one  of  glass  aQ<i 
tae  •rch'fr  of  cor-(«rr,  on  which  he  perf«»rmed  before  Charles  II. 
and  Priiice  Ra^<rv  causing  his  voice  to  be  heard  at  an  im- 
m«tide  ■i-'*^ince.  He  also  explaineii  its  principles.  Sadi  an 
iDdtroment  L*  piirti*mIaHT  serriceable  on  the  high  seas.  Kircber, 
aJtMoit  monk,  has  obtested  the  claim  to  the  inrention,  bat  his 
isstrnment  was  strict  It  an  ear-tmmpet. 

MONUMENT  iHVb.-Sir  Chri^c^her  Wren  erected  tbb 
to  commemorate  the  dre  t»f  London.  The  original  inscription 
attribat«Hi  the  tire  to  a  popisih  plot,  and  this  James  IL  caused 
to  be  e&ced.  William  III.  restored  it,  but  finaUj  the  dtj  of 
London  erased  it  (1631). 

GLASS  « 1673).  — The  Duke  of  Buckingham  invited  t 
number  of  Venetian  artizans  to  establish  glass-works  at  Lam- 
beth for  windows  and  looking-glasses^  This  was  called  glass- 
plate,  but  was  not  the  same  as  plate-glass,      (r.  p.  2,  kc.) 

LOOKING-GLASSES  (1673)  were  imported  from  Venice, 
where  thev  had  been  made  as  early  as  1 300.     (r.  p.  4  ) 

CAMERA  LUCIDA  (1674).— Dr.  Hooke  made  the  earliest, 
which  was  improved  bv  Wollaston  (1807).  It  consists  of  i 
prismatic  lens,  the  faces  of  which  are  cut  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
receive  the  image  of  an  object,  and  cast  it  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  Iving  on  a  horizontal  plane,  where  it  may  be  tracei 
(r.  1807) 

FILTERS  (1675).— Wollcot  first  patented  a  water  purifier. 

CALICOES  (1676).— A  Frenchman  first  printed  cotton  in 
England  at  Richmond      (r.  1721.) 

REPEATERS  (1676.)— Barlow  constructed  both  clocks  and 
watches  which  would  strike  the  time  on  the  pressure  of  a  spring. 
(r.  U77). 

OBSERVATORY  (1676).— That  at  Greenwich  was  esta- 
bJished. 

eni^A:!£.E.^Ql^¥l  (leSO).— Papln,   of   Fiunoe,  fint  tof 
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gested  the  idea  of  motion  by  atmospheric  pressui*e.  He 
contributed  the  safety-valve  and  piston  also  at  a  later  date. 
(v.  1543,  1698,  1705,  1713,  1757,  1765.  1787,  1803,  1813, 
1814,  1824,  1826,  1836,  1838,  1853,  1855.) 

POTTERY  (1680).— Mr.  Palmer  glazed  earthenware  with 
salt,  having  noticed  the  effect  of  some  brine  which  had  boiled 
over  the  side  of  a  vessel.  Pulverized  lead  ore  had  been  used 
idnce  1670.     (r.  p.  2.) 

OIL  LAMPS  (1681)  were  first  used  in  the  streets  of  London. 
{v.  1415.) 

TINNING  IRON  PLATES  (1681).— Yarranton  intro- 
duoed  this  art  from  Bohemia,     {v.  p.  1 .) 

PENNSYLVANIA  (1681).— Penn,  the  Quaker  colonist, 
purchased  this  property  fi*om  the  Duke  of  York. 

BOILING-POINT  (1683).— Dr.  Hooke  determined  this. 
The  freezing-point  was  settled  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

THAMES  (1683). — This  river  was  frozen  over  for  nine 
weeks,  during  which  fairs  were  held  on  the  ice,  and  whole 
bollocks  were  roasted. 

TELEGRAPH  (1684).— Dr.  Hooke  constructed  the  modem 
telei^raph.  In  1793,  M.  Chappe  devised  a  system  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  in  England  (1796).  Richard  Edge- 
worth  also  contributed  to  telegraphy,     (v.  1663.) 

CALENDER  (1685. — A  machine  for  glazing  cloths  was 
brought  to  England  by  the  Huguenots. 

CAPSTAN  (1685).— Sir  S.  Morland  invented  the  drum 
capstan. 

GRAVITATION  (1687).— Sir  Isaac  Newton  commenced 
the  study  of  this  subject  in  1666,  and  expounded  its  laws  in 
1687.  Copernicus  had  descnbed  the  attraction  of  bodies,  1520, 
Kepler  followed  in  1615,  and  Galileo  explained  the  action  of 
gravitation  in  1633.  Hooke  put  forth  a  system  in  1674.  (v. 
1852.) 

POLARIZATION  (1692).— Huyghens  first  observed  the 
different  poles  of  a  ray  of  light,  and  enunciated  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,     (v.  1808,  1815.) 

BAYONET  (1693).— This  invention  of  Bayonne  (1670)  was 
adopted  by  the  British.  It  consisted  of  a  dagger  which  could 
be  fixed  on  the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun.  The  dagger  has  since 
been  converted  into  a  sword-bayonet. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  (1694).— A  royal  palace, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  I ,  in  which  Henry  VIIL  and 
his  daughters  were  bom  and  lived.     William  III.  and  Mary 
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devoted  it  to  the  use  of  disabled  seamen,  and  in  1716  the  estates 
of  the  attainted  Earl  of  Derwentwater  were  granted  for  its 
endowment  Chelsea  Hospital^  a  theological  college,  foanded  bj 
James  1.  (1609),  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  disabled  soldieisby 
Charles  11.  (1682).  The  present  building  of  Sir  C.  Wren  cost 
£150,000. 

RASPBERRY  (1696).— This  plant  was  introduced  from 
Virginia. 

STEAM-ENGINE  ^  1 698).  — Sa very  constructed  one  for 
pumping  water.  Leupold,  of  Germany  (1674-1727),  made  » 
high-pressure  engine,  and  devised  the  four-way  cock,  but  tkj 
were  never  tested,     {v.  1543,  1680,  1870.) 

PORCELAIN  (1698)  of  a  red  colour  was  first  made  m  Eng- 
land  (v.  1763)  ;  white  stoneware  was  produced  in  1685.  (». 
1720.) 

EDDYSTONE  LIGHT  (1699).— Winstanley  commenced! 
lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone,  1696,  which  was  completed  in 
1699.  It  was  constructed  of  timber,  and  Winstanley  perished 
in  its  destruction  by  a  storm  (1703).  A  second,  built  by 
Parliament,  was  burnt,  1755.  Smeaton  constructed  a  thirds 
the  stone  foundation  of  which  he  morticed  into  the  natural  rock, 
1759.     {v.  1603.) 

JESUITS'  BARK  (1700).— Sir  H.  Sloane  imported  thb 
from  Peril.     It  is  obtained  from  the  cinchona  plant. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  (1702).— Called  the  2>rfy 
Courant.     (v.  1622.) 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  (1703).— John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  erected  it ;  George  IIL  purchased  it  in  1761. 
It  was  pulled  down  in  1825  ;  and  the  present  building,  erected 
at  the  cost  of  £1,000,000,  was  finished  1837. 

STEAM  ENGINE  (1705).— Newcomen  made  a  steam 
purap.     (v.  1543,  1680  ) 

CURRANTS  (1705).— The  hawthorn  currant  was  brougbt 
from  Canada  to  England. 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE  (1709).— Christopher  Wren 
built  this  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1817,  it  was  par- 
chased  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  wtf 
retained  by  Queen  Adelaide  till  1849.  Since  1863,  it  has  beeo 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

ANEMOMETER  (1709).— Wolfius  invented  an  instmnwat 
to  measure  the  velocity  of  wind.  The  extreme  is  ninety-tlirtf 
miles  per  hour. 

ST.  PAUL*S  (1710).— Sir  C.  Wren  boUt  it  after  the  dcatnifr 
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tion  of  the  wooden  structure  of  1087  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
It  was  finished  in  1710,  and  cost  £1,511,202,  raised  by  the 
duty  on  coals  brought  into  the  City  of  London.  The  old  walk 
were  demolished  by  a  battering-ram.     {v.  1087.) 

STEAM  ENGINE  (1713).— Savery  and  Newcomen  made  an 
engine  depending  in  part  on  atmospheric  pressure  by  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,     {v.  1543,  1680.) 

SILK-THROWING  MILL  (17U)  was  set  up  in  Derby,  on 
he  model  of  one  in  Sardinia. 

MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

This  period  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of 
its  domestic  furtiiture.  For  tasteful  design,  elaborate  carving, 
and  sumptuous  decoration,  it  has  never  been  excelled.  Domestic 
architecture  was  but  little  changed,  except  so  far  as  frequent 
fires,  like  that  of  London,  necessitated  the  use  of  brick  and 
stone  in  the  place  of  wood  (see  1610),  and  this  change  of 
material  caused  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  projecting 
storeys  and  gables  The  rui*al  knights  or  squires  occupied 
large  buildings,  retaining  the  outward  appearanoe  of  a 
castle,  and  they  continued  to  piide  themselves  in  crowds  of 
servants.  James  I.  expended  £100,000  a  year  on  his  house- 
hold alone.  In  country  districts  much  of  the  old  stately 
ceremony  was  preserved,  and  the  influence  of  French  manners, 
80  demoralizing  at  court,  was  but  feebly  felt  The  gaieties, 
extravagance,  and  sensual  indulgence  of  the  court  tempted 
large  numbers  of  the  younger  nobility  and  gentry  to  reside  in 
town  to  the  neglect  of  countiy  estates,  and  to  the  great 
impoverishment  of  their  own  revenues. 

The  more  rigidly  the  Puritans  set  themselves  against  the 
licentious  effeminacy  of  the  day,  the  more  the  cavalier  or  court 
party  rushed  into  extravagance  of  every  kind.  Coarseness  of 
manners  characterized  both  sexes.  Drunkenness  and  dissolute 
conduct  prevailed  at  court.  The  ladies  resorted  to  painting 
their  faces,  and  wearing  ^rizards  to  conceal  their  faces ;  mas- 
querading and  exchange  of  dress  appear  to  have  been  common 
at  all  times,  Rochester  and  Buckingham  setting  the  fashion  of 
such  effeminacy;  swearing  and  gambling  were  deemed  polite 
accomplishments,  and  ladies  of  rank  frequented  the  taverns, 
which  were  the  scenes  of  the  wildest  riot  and  disorder.  With 
the  exception  of  the  elegant  Vandyke  costume,  (so  named  after 
the  painter,)  which  was  of  Spanish  cavalier  design,  the  dress  of 
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the  period  waa  Id  accordance  with  the  prevailing  laxity  and 
lewdness  of  manners — particularly  that  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  The  ladies  delighted  in  the  fardingale  and  higli 
rnfid  of  Elizabethan  times,  or  in  garments  that  were  suo^estive 
of  immodesty ;  they  powdered  their  hair,  wore  wigs  i^r  the 
fashion  of  the  men,  and  adopted  the  high  conical  hat.  The 
men  wore  scant  doublets,  and  scantier  breeches  which  more 
resembled  drawers  frilled  with  lace  at  the  knees,  and  exposed 
a  fulness  of  shirt  above.  At  the  Restoration,  the  restraints 
imi>osed  by  the  Puritans  were  completely  thrown  aside.  Not 
only  were  theatres  reopened,  but  actresses  were  introduced,  cod- 
trary  to  previous  custom ;  and  the  pertbrmers  no  longer  needed 
the  protection  of  noble  patrons  for  their  maintenance.  The 
court  seemed  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  pastime  and 
pleasure  :  pageantry  and  revelry  divided  its  attention,  and  no 
sport  of  the  past  was  too  cruel  or  gross  for  revival,  even  to  the 
baiting  of  horses  by  mastiffs. 

An  age  of  irreligion  is  an  age  of  superstition,  and  we  find 
that  strongly  marked  in  two  particulars — ^the  revival  of  the 
custom  of  touching  for  the  evil,  and  the  persecution  of  witches. 
Witch-finders  were  regularly  appointed,  and  one  Hopkins 
travelled  over  the  country,  commissioned  to  test  all  accused  bj 
the  ancient  ordeal  of  water  (t;.  Institutions,  p.  61).  If  they 
floated,  that  was  evidence  enough,  and  they  were  committed  to 
the  flames  ;  if  on  the  contrary  they  sank  and  were  drowned,  it 
could  not  be  helped,  but  their  innocence  was  declared. 

Education  was  much  neglected,  and  little  else  was  taoght 
but  Latin  and  some  Greek.  The  students  at  the  univetsifies 
became  largely  infected  with  the  dissoluteness  of  the  age. 
There  was  one  favourable  indication  of  progress  in  the  esta- 
blishment  of  circulating  libraries.  Public  safety  was  imperilled 
by  the  roistering  character  of  the  club-men,  and  the  apprentices 
ill  town,  and  by  the  roving  highwaymen  in  the  country.  The 
members  of  these  bands  were  sworn  to  render  mutual  assistance 
on  any  cry  for  help,  and  the  conflicts  between  the  town  parties 
were  so  serious  as  to  call  for  the  frequent  interference  of  the 
military.  It  was  not  safe  to  go  out  alone  in  the  day  time,  and 
at  night  it  became  positively  dangerous,  although  armed :  for 
the  main  streets  of  London  were  lighted  only  from  dusk  to  nine 
o'clock,  by  private  lanterns  placed  at  each  citizen's  door, 
(t;.  1415.)  Children  were  commonly  kidnapped  in  the  streets 
sold  for  slaves  in  the  plantations,  and  crime  of  all  kinds 
gi:eatly  facilitated  by  the  state  of  the  streets — Darrow, 
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filthy  with  refuse,  and  darkened  by  overhanging  roofs.  The 
use  of  the  rapier  and  dagger,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  weapons  of  the  tournament  and  feudal  times,  led  to  frequent 
quarrels  after  the  fashion  of  the  duelloy  which  were  fouglit  out 
on  the  spot  and  in  crowded  thoroughfares. 

Jf  familiarity  with  France  was  productive  of  mischief  to 
morality,  our  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  effected  great  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  fens  were 
drained.  Many  fruits  (v,  1530-40-48-53-6  J,  &c  )  and  vegetables 
previously  imported  were  home  grown.  Wheaten  bread  was 
more  easily  obtained.  Fresh  meat  was  more  abundant. 
Coffee  and  tea  {v.  1641  and  1660)  were  introduced  as  beverages 
in  the  place  of  ale  and  wine  at  every  meal. 

The  carrying  trade  was  mostly  in  ttie  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  thrift  consisted  in  making  Amsterdam  the  great  store- 
house of  Europe.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  trade  with  India 
commenced  under  the  East  India  Company  (v.  Institutions,  p.  44), 
whose  stock  sold  at  203  per  cent  in  1617.  The  Greenland 
whale-fishery  (v.  1598)  also  flourished,  and  the  coal  trade 
employed  400  vessels,  besides  those  from  foreign  countries. 
The  exports  and  imports  were  about  one-twentieth  of  what  they 
are  at  present,  (v.  Institutions,  p.  87.)  A  new  trade  arose  by  the 
colonization  of  America,  particularly  in  the  article  of  tobacco. 
(v.  1565.)  By  the  year  1638,  England  had  secured  the  trade  of 
Venice  and  a  large  portion  of  that  of  Portugal  and  Holland, 
famishing  these  and  all  other  couutnes  with  home  and  foreign 
goods.  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  may  be  gathered 
from  the  facts,  that  deer  are  said  to  have  wandered  at  liberty 
in  large  herds  even  near  London,  and  that  of  wild  animals  there 
existed  still  the  boar,  wolf,  badger,  bull,  marten,  and  red  deer, 
together  with  eagles  and  bustards  of  enormous  size  and  in  great 
abundance. 

TOUCHING  FOR  THE  «  KING'S  EVIL."— This  custom 
originated  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  continued  till  1714. 
It  rested  npon  the  supposition  that  there  resided  in  the  legiti- 
mate kings  of  England,  a  miraculous  power  of  healing  scrofula. 
Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  touched  92,107  sufferers,  of  whom 
nearly  all  were  cured,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  royal 
physician.  Queen  Anne  also  gave  public  notice  of  her  purpose 
to  perform  the  same  ceremony  (1712).  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  the  applicants  were  led  up  to  the  throne  in  White- 
hall by  the  court  physician,  where  they  knelt  for  t^<^  kixi^^  tA 
stroke  their  facea,  while  the  chaplam  Etood  Vf  ^scAt^^^^s^^a^'*^^ 
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words,  ''  He  pat  his  hands  npon  them  and  healed  them."  A  gold 
coin,  called  angel,  strong  on  a  white  ribbon,  was  then  pat  about 
the  neck  of  each  by  the  king,  while  the  words,  "  That  is  the 
trae  light  which  came  into  the  world,"  were  repeated  The 
service  concluded  with  an  epistle  and  prayers  for  the  sick.  The 
crowds  applying  for  tickets  of  admission  were  on  one  oocason 
so  great,  that  several  persons  were  crashed  to  death. 

HANOVER  PERIOD.-(A.D.  1714—.) 

CO\IPENSATING  PENDULUMS  (1715).— Graham  ind 
Harrison  (1736)  invented  these.  That  of  Harrison  oonsLatsof 
two  metals  whose  different  expansibility  prevents  variatioDS  ia 
heat  or  cold.  It  is  called  the  '^  Gridiron."  Graham's  ccm- 
trivance  consisted  of  a  receptacle  for  mercory,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  variations  of  temperature. 

ORRERY  (1715).— Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  gave  his  name  to 
a  planetarium  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  Finee's  planeUzy 
clock  (1553),  and  another  by  De  Rheita  (1650). 

PIANOFORTES  (1717).-  Schroeder,  an  organist,  of  Dres- 
den,  invented  them.  They  were  made  by  Bartolomeo  Christo- 
fori,  of  Padua,  in  1718,  and  io  London,  by  Zumpie,  a  German, 
in  1766. 

INOCULATION  (1718).— Lady  Montagu,  whilst  at  Coo- 
stantinople,  made  known  in  England  the  Eastern  practice  as  a 
preservative  against  small-pox.  The  first  ex|>eriment  was  made 
on  a  condemned  criminal. 

PORCELAIN  (1720).— Ashbuiy  produced  a  white  variety, 
by  the  use  of  Hint  and  clay,  having  remarked  that  flint,  when 
burnt,  was  converted  into  a  white  powder,    (t;.  1698.) 

PRINTED  CALICOES  (1721)  were  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  to  the  wearer  and  £20  to 
the  seller,     (v.  1676.) 

WATCHES  (1724).— George  Graham  made  the  firet  hm- 
zontal  escapement  for  a  watch.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
dead-beat  escapement  also.     (v.  1477.) 

CAOUTCHOUC  (1730),  or  india-rubber,  was  brought  to 
Europe  ft-om  South  America,     (v,  1843.) 

STEREOTYPE  (1730).— William  Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  first 
practised  this  art  of  printing  by  plates.  Tilloch  revived  the 
practice  in  1779.     {v.  1438.) 

MAGAZINES  (1731)  commenced  with  that  styled  Uie 
Gentleman^s  Magaaine, 
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PYROMETER  (1731).— Muschenbroeck  invented  a  metallic 
bar  for  the  measure  of  extreme  heat.  Wedgwood  employed 
clay  cylinders,  1782  ;  Daniell  aud  Ericsson  invented  theirs 
Teepectively  in  1830  and  1851.  Lavoisier  invented  the  calori- 
meter* 

THRASHING  MACHINES  (1732).— Menzies,  of  Edin- 
borgh,  produced  the  iirst.  Hohlfeld's  appeared  in  1 756.  (r.l 868.) 

CHRONOMETER  (1736-42).— John  Harriijon,  in  i-esponse 
to  a  Parliamentary  offer  of  £20,000  reward,  for  an  instrument 
which  should  determine  a  ship's  longitude  within  sixty  miles^ 
first  constructed  a  clock  which  kept  perfect  sidereal  or  solar 
time.  This  he  next  rendered  independent  of  the  influences  of 
motion  at  sea.  His  chronometer  determined  longitude  accu- 
mtely  within  eighteen  miles.  The  value  of  the  discovery  may 
be  best  understood  by  the  terms  of  the  offer,  for  vessels,  pre- 
viously, must  have  been  exposed  to  fearful  hazards.  A  still 
more  perfect  instrument  was  made  by  John  Arnold  in  1776,  by 
the  invention  of  the  cylindrical  spring  and  compensation  balance. 
He  and  his  son  were  rewarded  by  Government  with  £3,000. 

FLY  SHUTTLE  (1738).— John  Kay,  of  Bury,  invented 
this  contrivance,  which  doubled  the  cotton  produce. 

PAPIER  MACHE  (1740).— Lefevre  made  a  pulp  of  gum 
and  china  clay,  which  was  first  used  by  a  German  snuff-box 
maker,  and  was  introduced  into  Birmingham  in  1745. 

CUTLERY  (1740).— Hunsman  manufactured  cast  steel  at 
Sheffield.  German  steel  had  previously  been  made  by  Crawley, 
at  Newcastle ;  and  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  speaks  of 
Sheffield  cutlery,     (v.  p.  4  and  1856.) 

VENTILATORS  (1741).— Dr.  Hales  first  invented  them. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLES  (1741).— Behring  discovered  them. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  (1744).— Anson  started  in  1740, 
aud  accomplished  his  voyage  in  1744.     {v.  15  22  J 

PHONOGRAPH  (1745).— Unger  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  have  made  an  apparatus  to  his  harpsichord  which  could 
record  the  music  playecl  in  writing,  but  it  was  not  made  known 
till  1752.  Ci-eed,  in  England,  suggested  the  same  idea  about 
the  same  time  (1747).  Hohlfeld  made  one  in  1752,  which 
bad  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  instrument  to 
which  it  was  attached,     (v.  1025,  1815,  1825,  1847.) 

CARPETS  (1745).— Brussels  carpets  were  introduced  into 
England  from  Toumav.    {v.  1200.) 

MAGNETS  (1746).— Dr.  Knight  made  arti6cial  magnetSL 
(v.  1000.) 
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CARPETS  (1760).— Fi-ench  refugees  ertablished  tlie  manii. 
focture.     (v.  1200.) 

The  CALENDAR  (1752)  had  been  corrected  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  (1582)  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  bat  it  was  not 
adopted  in  England  until  the  time  of  Greorge  II.  This,  termed 
the  Gregorian  Calendar,  was  needed,  because  the  reckoning  of 
the  year  at  365  days,  6  hours,  according  to  the  Julian  Calei|iar, 
gave  eleven  minutes  too  much  by  astronomical  calculation.  In 
this  year  (1752),  the  3rd  of  Septeml)cr  was  called  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, and  the  year  was  made  to  begin  Januaiy  1st,  instead  of 
March  24th. 

By  the  Julian  Calendar,  a  day  was  added  to  the  365  days 
every  fourth  year,  when  it  was  360  days,  or  at  the  rate  of 
six  hours  a  year.  Gregory *s  plan  was  to  omit  this  additional  day 
once  every  100  years  (because  of  the  excess  of  eleven  minutes  & 
year)  with  the  exception  of  every  fourth  century. 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  (1752). —Franklin  and 
Priestly  identified  electricity  with  lightning,  and  determined  its 
positive  and  negative  characteristics. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  (1753). -Sir  Hans  Sloane'a  valu- 
able collections  were  purchased  by  Government  for  £20,000. 
Thev  are  said  to  have  cost  £50,000.  These  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  museum  opened  in  Montagu  House.  A  new  building  has 
since  been  erected,  the  reading-room  of  which  cost  £150,000. 

COACHES  (1754).— A  "flying  coach"  was  advertised  to 
travel  from  Manchester  to  London  in  four  and  a  half  days. 
{V.  1553.) 

AIR-PIPE  (1756).— Sutton,  a  London  brewer,  invented  this. 

STEAM  ENGINES  (1757).— James  Watt,  assistetl  by 
Boulton,  produced  engines  entirely  worked  by  steam,  (v.  1543, 
1680.) 

TELESCOPE  (1758).— Dollond  made  his  achromatic  glass, 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  a  compound  lens  of  two  glasses  vaiying 
in  density  or  refractive  i)ower,  he  corrected  the  aberration  of 
ravs  and  centered  them  in  one  clear  focus.  Hall  was  the  first 
maker  in  1723.    (v.  1608.) 

CANALS  (1758-1761).— Brindley  and  the  Duke  of  Bridg- 
water constructed  the  firet  great  canal  from  the  duke's  estates  to 
Manchester,  a  marvel  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  being 
conveyed  forty  feet  above  the  Irwell,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  the  duke's  coal  mine.  Brindley  also  formed  the  Grand 
Ti-unk  Canal,  which  passes  over  the  Dove  on  twenty-three 
arches,  over  the  Trent  on  three  arches,  and  through  a  tunnel  a 
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mUe  and  a  half  long,  besides  others  of  560,  350,  and  1241  yards. 
(v.  1134) 

CANAL-LOCKS  (1760),  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  are  probably  due  to  this  time.  The  lock  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  to  oyercome  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  canal  over 
ground  of  different  levels,  by  intermediate  basins  and  sluices. 

HYDROMETER  (1762).— Baume  formed  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  gravity  and  density  of  fluids,  such  as  Boyle 
described  a  century  before.     Sykes  made  one  in  1818. 

GALVANISM  (1762).— Sulzer  was  the  first  to  notice  the 
effect  produced  by  two  metals,  as  silver  and  lead,  when  brought 
in  contact,  with  the  tongue  partially  between  them.  (v.  1789, 
1793.) 

POTTERY  (1763).— Wedgwood,  who  employed  Flaxman  as 
his  artist,  produced  a  cream-coloured  ware,  highly  glazed,  whicli 
superseded  all  others,  and  found  a  market  throughout  Europ(\ 
He  was  noted  for  the  chaste  and  elegant  classical  designs  of  liis 
vases,  &0,     (v.  p.  2.) 

ISLE  OP  MAN  (1765).— The  sovereignty  was  purchased  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol  for  £70,000.  He  had  inherited  it  from  the 
Derby  and  Stanley  families,  1735.  Elarl  Salisbury  was  made 
the  first  king  by  Edward  IIL,  1343. 

STEAM  ENGINE  (1765).— Watt  made  such  alterations 
at  id  improvements  as  entitle  him  to  the  claim  of  being  the 
iuventor  of  the  steam  engine,     (v.  1543,  and  Biography.) 

MESMERISM  (1766). — Mesmer,  a  German  physician,  was 
the  first  to  experiment  in  the  power  of  inducing  catalepsy. 

FIRE-ESCAPES  (1766).— Marie  took  out  a  patent.  Joachim 
Smith  also  had  one  in  1773. 

SPINNING  JENNY  (1767).-Hargreaves  worked  eight 
8'  >indles. 

*  GAS  B.VLLOONS  (1767).--Black,  of  Edinburgh,  applied 
the  discovery  of  Henry  Cavendish,  that  hydrogen  was  ten  times 
lighter  than  air,  to  floating  a  bag  with  this  gas.     (v.  1783.) 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  (1768) —Captains  Cook  and  King 
performed  the  circuit  in  1771  and  1779.     (v.  1522.) 

SPINNING  FRAME  (1769).— Ar^wright*s  was  called  also 
'*  water-frame,''  and  applied  to  lace  and  woollen  cloth,  as  well  as 
to  cotton. 

SAW  MILLS  (1770)  were  first  erected  near  London. 
Brunei  invented  those  of  the  Woolwich  Dockyards,  1806-1813. 
(v,  163.) 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (1770).— Captain  Cook  and  Sir 
3  ^ 
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Joseph  Banks  exploited  and  took  possession  of  Botany  Bay, 
t)k'o.,  and  gave  the  new  name  to  the  land  previonslj  called  Nev 
Jlolland. 

PLATE  GLASS  (1773)  was  first  manufactured  at  Baven- 
head,  in  Lancashire,  and  soon  excelled  that  of  Venice. 

OXYGEN  (1774)  Priestly  produced  this  gas  from  wd 
oxide  of  mercury.     Scheele  also  produced  it,  1 775. 

THE  MULE  (1774)— Cronipton.— British  muslin  now 
superseded  that  of  India,  (v,  163L)  Roberts  produced  tbe 
self-acting  mule  in  1825. 

HYGROMETER  (1774).— De  Saussure  made  an  instn- 
ment  for  measuring  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Darnell's 
was  made  in  1820. 

ELECTR0PH0RU8  (1775).— Volte  made  an  apparatus  for 
obtaining  frictional  electricity.     Improved  1782. 

TORPEDO  SHELLS  (1777).— BushneD  first  made  them 
for  the  destruction  of  vessels,     (o.  1666.) 

IRON-BRIDGE  (1777).— The  first  large  one  was  erected 

over  the  Severn,  in  Shropshire.     The  Sunderland  bridge,  built 

bv  Wilson  (1796),  is  100  fe^  high,  with  a  span  of  236  feet 

'oxygen     and     nitrogen    (1777).  — Scheele  and 

Lavoi.'^ier  diacovered  these  to  be  com]>onents  of  the  atmosphere. 

LACE  (1777)  was  manufactured  by  the  stocking-finune. 
{v.  1320.) 

SANDWICH  ISLES  (1 778). -Captain  Cook  discovered 
these. 

UMBRELLAS  (1778).— Joseph  Hanway  introduced  one 
into  England,  probably  from  Spain.  Umbrella  and  ptnsol 
mean  sun-shado.  The  Germans  correctly  call  an  umbrells  a 
rain-sliield — regen-scfarm. 

COPYING  MACHINE  (1778).— James  Watt  inveotfid 
thix,  for  taking  several  impressions  from  written  letters,  Jr:* 
(V  1806.) 

VACCINATION  (1780).  — Jenner  observed  that  inUk- 
maids  who  had  taken  the  cow-pox  were  exempt  from  small-pox, 
and  ujaile  the  experiment  of  inoculation  from  a  cow-|)OX 
]Kihtnle  on  a  child.  179G,  with  marked  success. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLE  (1781)  was  fimt  settled  by  English. 

T  AR  ( 1 78 1 ). — Becher  extrdusted  tar  from  pit-coal,  under  Earl 
DuudonaJd's  patent  Mineral  tar  was  found  at  Colebrookdsle. 
1779,  and  in  Scotland  1792.  Benzole  is  an  extract  of  ooal 
tar. 

FirvE..BkLT»OONS  (1 782).  -  Joseiih  Montgolfier  constructed 
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a  silken  bag,  to  ascend  with  heated  air.  Joseph  and  Stephen 
Montgoliier  ascended  in  such  a  balloon  in  1783,  from  Amronay, 
— the  first  success  of  the  kind,     (v,  1767.) 

GAS-BALLOON  (1783).— MM.  Robert  and  Charles  per- 
formed  the  first  ascent  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  Paris.  Lunardi 
made  the  first  ascent  in  England  from  Moortields,  1784. 
Blanchard  and  Jefiries  crossed  the  English  Channel,  1785. 
Balloons  were  used  in  1794,  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  to  inspect 
4ke  hostile  camp,  &c,;  in  1859,  at  the  battle  of  Solferino ;  in 
1861,  by  the  Federal  army  at  Washiogton;  and  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  in  1870.  Mr.  Glaisher  ascended  in  Cox  well's 
balloon,  for  scientific  purposes,  1862,  and  rose  five  miles ;  again, 
they  rose  seven  miles,  but  fit>zeD  with  cold  at  five  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  Glaisher  became  insensible,  and  Cozwell,  be- 
numbed with  cold,  seized  the  valve  cord  with  his  teeth,  and 
saved  their  lives.      (r.  1767.) 

ICE  MACHINES  (1783).  — Walker  invented  the  first 
Harrison  produced  another  in  1857.     (v,  1607.) 

MAIL-COACHES  (1784).— Palmer,  of  Bath,  established 
stnge-coaches  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  passengers 
(v.  Institutions,  p.  41).  The  introduction  of  these  vehicles  is 
fetat«d  to  have  been  a  great  cause  of  poverty,  because  it  reduced 
the  number  of  saddle-horses  previously  kept,  when  each  mer- 
chant was  compelled  to  keep  several  for  himself  and  guard.  One 
writer  reckons,  that  by  this  change,  forty  horses  were  made  to 
do  the  work  of  624  in  the  services  of  York,  Chester,  and 
Exeter. 

SCREW-PROPELLER  (1784).  — -  Bramah  took  out  the 
first  patent  for  this  instrument  and  was  followed  by  Lyttleton 
in  1794,  and  Shorter  in  1799.  These  attempts  were  practi- 
cally useless  until  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  and  Captain  Ericsson,  in 
1836,  applied  the  propeller  with  success,  in  the  Archimedes,  on 
the  Thames.  The  idea  was  not  new,  since  Hooke  exhibited  a 
screw-propeller  in  1681.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  or 
more  twbted  blades,  set  on  an  axis,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
under  water  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel.  In  principle  it  resembles 
the  vanes  of  a  windmill. 

ATTWOOD'S  MACHINE  (1784).— This  was  devised  for 
]»roving  the  laws  of  the  accelerated  motion  of  bodies  falling  to 
the  earth. 

LIFE-BOATS  (1785).— Lukin  invented  the  first  Mr.  Gi^eat 
head's  improvements  in  1789  brought  them  into  general  use. 

PARACHUTES  (1785).— Blauchard  made  an  instrument 
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which  would  open  like  an  umbrella,  so  that  a  persou  might 
descend  in  safety  to  the  earth,  from  a  considerable  height,  in 
a  car  attached  to  it. 

POWER-LOOM:  (1785).— Cartwrlght  invented  it ;  and  in 
the  same  year  steam  was  applied  by  Watt.     (v.  1800.) 

"THE  TIMES"  (1785).— John  Walter  established  tliis 
pai>er,  as  The  Daily  Universal  Register,  It  took  its  present 
title  in  1788.     (v,  1622.) 

ELECTROMETER  (1785).— De  Coulomb  made  the  toiaof 
balance,  to  determine  the  electric  attraction  or  repulsion  of 
bodies  (v.  1647). 

HYDROSTATIC  PRESS  (1786).— Bramah  invented  it  It 
in  also  called  hydraulic  press.  By  this  machine  a  slender  column 
of  water  Ls  made  to  raise  the  heaviest  weights. 

PADDLE-WHEELS  (1787).— W.  P.  MiUer  was  the  in- 
ventor. Symington  constructed  a  paddle-wheel  boat,  1789. 
(v.  1543,  1680.) 

CHAIN  PUMP  (1787)  was  first  used  on  a  British  frigate. 

GALVANISM  (1789).— Gal vani  first  noticed  the  con- 
vuUion  of  the  muscles  of  a  frog,  by  the  contact  of  two  difierent 
metals  used  in  dissection.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
battery,  composed  of  animal  tissues,  1791.     (v.  1762.) 

BATHING  MACHINES  (1790).— Beale,  a  Quaker,  pro- 
duced these,  at  Margate,  and  ruined  himself  bv  the  sj>ecuIatioii. 

GAS-LIGHTS  (1792).— Murdoch  used  gas'in  Cornwall.  It 
was  used  in  the  foundry  of  Watt  and  Boulton,  1798.  (c.  1803, 
1814.) 

SAW-GIN  (1793)  —Eli  Whitney,  an  American,  made  a 
machine  for  separating  cotton- wool  from  the  pod,  and  cleansing 
it  with  ease ;  this  invention  led  to  a  greatly  increased  ex- 
portation, which  in  half  a  century  reached  520,000,000  lbs. 
(v.  1631.) 

VOLTAIC  PILE  (1793).— Volta,  of  Como,  made  a  pile  of 
discs  of  zinc  and  silver  and  cards  moistened  in  salt  water. 
Wii-es  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  of  these  discs,  produced 
an  electric  spark,  &c    The  date  1800  is  also  given,     (t?.  1762.) 

FIRE-ENGINES  (1793).— Bramah  patented  a  fire-engine 
Such  pumps  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Greek  fire  of 
Callinicus  of  Balbee,  for  discharging  the  fluid  over  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy  (678).  As  used  for  extinguishing  fire,  the  earliojt 
mentioned  is  that  at  Augsburg,  1518.  In  1632,  Thomas  Grent 
patented  a  **  water-bow,"  which  was  of  this  nature,  and  in  1657, 
Scliott  deacr\V>ed  a  ^xe^  \A\m^  at  Nuremburg,  which  threw  water 
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eighty  feet  high.  In  1 830,  Braithwaite's  steam  fire-engine,  at  once 
a  locomotive  and  a  pump,  superseded  all  previous  attempts.  It 
delivered  9,000  gallons  per  hour,  at  ninety  feet  in  height. 

LITHOGRAPHY  (1796).— Sennefelder  invented  it  in  Ger- 
many.  It  is  a  process  the  reverse  of  etching,  for  producing  an 
engraving  on  stone.  The  sketch  is  worked  on  the  surface  with 
a  greasy  substance,  and  the  rest  of  the  stone  is  cleaned  with 
aquafortis,  and  kept  moist  with  water.  The  greasy  lines  then 
alone  receive  the  printing  ink  from  which  the  impression  is 
taken  (v.  1801). 

BLEACHING  (1798).— Tennant  employed  chloride  of  lime. 

PHRENOLOGY  (1798).— Dr.  GaU  concluded,  from  the 
similar  configuration  of  the  brain  of  persons  distinguished  for 
any  peculiar  quality,  that  it  is  the  true  index  of  the  mind. 

SAVING  BANK  (1799).— The  Rev.  J.  Smith,  of  Weud- 
over,  established  the  first  in  England.  The  earliest  was  that  at 
Berne,  for  servants,  1787. 

FIGURE-LOOM  (1800).— Jacquard  made  a  loom  which 
could  work  to  any  given  pattern  or  design.  Hohlfeld  (d.  1771) 
made  a  model  of  such  a  machine. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM  (1800).— Millington  and  Montgolfier 
produced  a  machine  capable  of  raising  water  to  a  considerable 
height  by  means  of  a  slight  fall.  The  water,  inishing  through 
a  pipe,  is  suddenly  checked  by  itself  closing  a  throttle  valve. 
The  water  is  thus  forced  through  a  valve  opening  upwards  into 
an  air  chamber  with  a  delivery  pipe.  The  motion  acquired  by 
the  water  in  its  first  descent  has  expended  itself;  the  throttle 
valve  drops  again,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  a  fresh  rush  of 
water.  Once  in  motion,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  it 
rarely  requires  attention. 

ROSETTA  STONE  (1801).— During  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
the  French  had  possessed  themselves  of  Egypt,  from  which 
Abercrombie  undertook  to  drive  them  out  They  were  routed  ; 
Rosetta,  Cairo,  &G,y  were  captured  by  General  Hutchinson ;  aud 
the  famous  stone,  bearing  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Coptic,  all  faithful  translations  of  each  other,  was  taken  froui 
the  vanquished,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  fur- 
nished a  key  to  Eastern  languages,  for  want  of  which  they  had 
remained  imdeciphered. 

PAPER  MACHINE  (1801).— Louis  Robert  sold  a  model 
to  Didot,  who  erected  the  machine  in  England,     (t;.  1299.) 

RAILWAY  TRAIN  (1801).— One  was  started  l)etween 
Wandsworth  and  Croydon,  drawn  by  horses,     (v.  1602.) 
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a  method  of  aDalysing  light  hy  reflection.  The  light  is 
)>HSsed  through  Iceland  spur,  or  tourmaline,  or  Nichol's  priam 
(v.  1815)  hy  which,  at  a  certain  angle,  the  polarized  part  of  a 
ray  is  cut  off,  or  thrown  back.  These  substances  in  certaiu 
]>ositious  admit  the  passage  of  one  axis  of  the  ray,  while  barring 
the  passage  to  the  opposite  axis.  The  laws  of  light  were  thus 
ascei-tain^  between  1817-69.     (r.  1692.) 

CRYOPHORTJS  (1812).— Wollaaton,  by  this  instrument, 
demonstrated  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  the  production  of  cold. 

CHAIN  CABLES  (1812)  were  first  adopted  in  the  English 
navy.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Csesar  aH 
being  used  by  the  Veneti. 

LOCOMOTIVE  (1H13).— Wm.  Hedley  made  the  fii-st  ti-avel- 
ling  steam  engine  in  a  colliery  at  Wylam.     {v.  1680,  1802.) 

LOCOMOTIVE  (1814).— G.  Stephenson  placed  the  locorao- 
tire  on  rails,  and  attained  the  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The 
"Rocket,"  in  1829,  travelled  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty- 
five  miles  per  hour.  Express  engines  have  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  miles  in  the  hour.     (v.  1680,  1802.) 

PRINTING  MACHINE  (1814).— Konig  first  employed 
revolving  cylinders  worked  by  steam.  They  were  originally 
suggested  by  Nicholson  (1790).  This  machine,  constructed  for  the 
TimeSf  struck  off  1800  sheets  per  hour,  printed  on  one  side. 
Cowper*s  machine  printed  4,200  sheets  on  one  side,  by  the  use 
of  a  double  cylinder.  Applegarth  s  machine  produced  15,000 
sheets  per  hour,  and  Hoe^s  American  press  struck  off  20,000 
per  hour. 

GAS  LAMPS  (1814). — Lighting  the  streets  by  gas  became 
general  by  1820.    {v.  1792.) 

POLARISCOPE  (1815).— Mr.  Powell  constructed  this 
instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  of  polarization  of  different 
bubstances.  It  had  been  suggested  by  M.  Blot  Arago  and 
Brewster  improved  upon  it.  Woodward  applied  it  to  the 
microscope  with  wonderful  results.  Powell's  instrumert  is 
used  by  physicians  and  manufiskcturers  for  many  subtle  investi- 
gations in  the  analysis  of  substances,     (v,  1692.) 

WATER  TELESCOPE.— Nichols'  prism  in  polarizing  the 
light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  water,  allows  the  sight  to 
penetrate  the  water  when  this  prism  is  applied  to  the  eye-piece 
of  a  marine  telescope,     (v.  1608.) 

METRONOME  (1815).— Mai zel  contrived  to  beat  time  to 
any  kind  of  music  by  the  use  of  a  graduated  inverted  pendulum. 
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PAVEMENT  (1815).— Flagstones  were  iise«l  for  fo-t-iiavc- 
ment  Wooden  blocks,  iron,  and  asphalte  were  tried  in  1839. 
(v.  1416.) 

SAFETY-LAMP  {1815).--Sir  H.  Davy,  finding  that  flame 
would  not  penetrate  wire  gauze,  protected  thus  the  lamps  of 
miners  from  the  dangers  of  fire-damp  (carburetted  hydrogen), 
an  explosive  gas. 

SEMAPHORE.  (1816)  was  adopted  as  a  tel^;raph  by  the 
English  government,     (v,  1663.) 

STETHOSCOPE  (1816).— Laennec,  of  Paris,  invented  an 
instrument  for  sounding  the  chest  and  its  organs. 

HYPSOMETER  (1817).— F.  J.  Wollaston  made  a  therniM- 
metrical  barometer  for  measuring  altitudes.  Improved  l>v 
Regnault,  1847. 

KALEIDOSCOPE  (1817).— Brewster  first  produced  thk 
It  had  been  suggested  in  1814. 

CHAIN  BRIDGES  (1818).— Telfourd  erected  a  suspensiou 
bridge  over  the  Meuai  Straits  in  1825.  The  Hungerford  suspension 
bridge  of  1845  was  removed  to  Clifton  in  1864.  It  has  a  spHu 
of  702  feet.  Brunei  attempted  one  at  this  point  in  1831,  which 
cost  X45,000,  and  was  then  abandoned,     (v.  p.  4.) 

STRYCHNINE  (1818).— Pelletier  and  Cavantou  discovered 
it  in  the  upas  and  in  the  seeds  of  certain  other  plants. 

VELOCIPEDES  (1818)  were  first  made  in  Germany. 
Bicycles  of  two  wheels  were  introduced  from  France  in  18G8. 
These  appear  to  be  identical  with  machines  used  at  a  much 

6ai*ll^l*  ns.tf 

STEEL-ENGRAVING  (1819).  —  Perkins  and  Heatlj, 
Philadelphia,  devised  this  method.  Impressions  were  niacKj 
before  hardening  the  plates,     (v.  1440.) 

ELECTRO-MAGNETICS  (1819).— CErsted  first  suggc^ttiJ 
and  ascei'tained  the  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  mag- 
netic needle.  (1820). — Ampdre  followed.  (1831). — Faraday 
elucidated  and  applied  the  principle,     {v.  1831,  1850.) 

PARASOLS  (1820)  came  into  general  use  in  England,  (c. 
1778.) 

CUPPING  (1820)  became  common  in  England  as  a  method 
of  bleeding. 

CABRIOLETS  or  CABS  (1823).— Twelve  were  introduced 
into  London.  They  were  like  two-wheeled  Sedan  chaii-s.  (c. 
1553.) 

TUNNELS  (1823-43).— Brunei  constructed  one,  fifteen  foet 
below  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  1300  feet  long,  thirty-five 
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feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  bigh.  Its  total  cost  was  £630,000. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  carriage  approaches,  it  remained  a  use- 
less curiosity  until  1869,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  raiH'ay 
tunnel  The  most  considerable  tunnel  in  the  world  is  thut 
undertaken  throup;h  Mont  Cenis.     (v.  1869.) 

HOMCEOPATHY  (1824).— Hahnemann,  of  Uipsic,  adopted 
a  system  of  physic  on  the  principle  that  a  substance  is  remedial 
for  those  symptoms  of  dis€«ise  which  it  would  produce  in  a  per- 
son not  diseased. 

STEAMGUN  (1824).— Perkins  invented  this  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery  for  some  years. 
The  bullets  were  propelled  with  great  force  and  rapidity  by 
steam,    (v.  1471.) 

PINS  (1824).— Lemuel  Wright,  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duoed  a  patent  into  England  for  making  pins  by  machinery. 
(v.  p.  1.) 

HYDROPATHY  (1825).— Piiessnitz  popularized  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  by  cold  water  compress,  <bc.,  practised  by 
Hippocrates,  and  revived  by  Dr.  Currie,  1797. 

CONCERTINA  (1825J.— Sir  C.  Wheatstone  invented  the 
English  concertina. 

RAILWAY  (1826).— The  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the 
first  for  passengers,  was  commenced.  It  was  opened  in  1830. 
(r.  1680.) 

LIME-LIGHT,  Drummond's  (1826),  maybe  seen  at  a  distance 
of  112  miles,     {v.  1839,  1846.) 

REAPING-MACHINE  (1826).— The  Rev.  P.  Bell  invented 
one.  McCormick,  of  the  United  States,  produced  his  between 
1831  and  1846.    (v.  1663.) 

NEEDLE-GUN  (1827).— Dreyse,  of  Prussia,  was  the  in- 
ventor. It  is  discharged  by  the  pressure  of  a  needle  against  the 
cartridge,     (v.  1471.) 

ALUMINIUM  (1827).— Wohler  first  discovered  it  as  a 
metal.  An  alloy  with  copper  was  used  for  watch-cases  (1862). 
OMNIBUSES  (1827)  were  first  used  in  Paris,  and  in- 
troduced into  London  in  1831.  Similar  vehicles  called  '*  Long 
Stages''  were  used  in  England  some  forty  years  earlier,  {v. 
1553.) 

PARAFFINE  (1830).— Reichenbach  extracted  this  sub- 
stance from  coal  ;  in  1847,  Mr.  Young  extracted  it  from 
mineral  oil. 

LONDON  BRIDGE  (1831)  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
£506,000.     (y.  978.) 
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yORTH  MAGNETIC  POLE  (1831).— Capuin  Ross  dis- 
covered  it  in  70"^  N.  kt ,  and  96''  W.  long. 

MAGNETO-ELECTRICS  (1831).— Faraday  obuinedelec 
tricity  from  a  magnet,  as  (Ersted  obtained  magnetism  fix)m 
electricity  (ISl'J).  Pixii,  of  Paris,  made  the  first  machine 
(1832).    Saxton,  of  London,  made  his  in  1833.  {v  1819,  185u.) 

CHLOROFORM  (1831).— Soabeiran  discovered  it  lib* 
comi»ound  of  carl>on,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  and  was  fin^t  suc- 
cessfully used  as  an  anje^thetic  by  Doctors  Bell  and  Simpsoa 
in  surgical  operations. 

ARCTIC  REGIONS  (1833).— Captain  Ross  explored  these, 
(r  1500.) 

MINI^  RIFLE  (1833).— Mini6,  a  Frenchman,  invented 
tliL^  rifle.  It  was  superseded  by  the  Chassepot.  (r.  1827, 1836, 
18.>1,  1859,  18G6.) 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAIL  (1834).— Pinkus  prt>i>elled  a  twin 
by  means  of  a  pneumatic  tube  and  air  pumps.  This  was  tried 
between  London  and  Croydon  in  1845,  and  was  worked  lor  a 
few  veiirs  unsatisfactorily. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES  (1834),  prepared  with  phw^phonis, 
and  ignited  by  friction,  superseded  the  brimstone  match,  steel, 
Hint,  and  tinder-box. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  (1836).— Wheatstone  and  Mr. 
Fi'thergill  ([]!ooke  tii-st  applied  this  discovery.  As  early  as  1747, 
^Ir.  Watson  had  demonstrated  its  practicability,  but  found  no 
encr»umgeuient  from  the  government  or  public.  Konalds  ex- 
hibited a  contrivance  in  1816,  and  Ampere  showed  another  in 
182U.     (v.  1850,  1858,  1869,  1870.) 

BREECH-LOADER  (1836),  invented  by  Drevse,  wts 
adopted  by  the  Prussian  army  (1846).    (v.  1827,  1859^  1866.) 

STEAM-RAMS  (1836).— Nasmyth,  the  inventor,  communi- 
cated his  plans  to  the  Admiralty  in  1845.  He  proposed  to  use 
this  formidable  instrument  in  naval  warfare,     (r.  1803.) 

ELECTROTYPE  (1837).— Spencer,  of  England,  and  in  1838 
Jacobi,  of  St  Petersburg,  ascertained  that  by  the  galvanic 
battery  any  metallic  surface  might  be  coated  with  another 
metal  in  solution. 

ELECTRIC  CLOCK  (1837).— Bain  first  invented  t  Wheat- 
stone  also  made  one  in  1840.  It  consists  of  a  pendulum,  the 
bob  of  which  vibrates  between  the  poles  of  two  permanent 
magnets,  whose  opposite  poles  face  each  other. 

STEREOSCOPE  (1838).— Wheatstone,  by  the  use  of  two 
Bunon  iueetin\^  at  a  right  angle,  i'ound  that  two  views  of  the 
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nine  object,  taken  at  a  Hiightlj  different  angle,  produced  an 
image  having  all  the  afiparent  solidity  of  reality,     (v.  1854.) 

WAR  STEAMERS  were  first  built  in  England  (1838),  and 
Wi*re  used  in  warfare  in  1840.     (v.  1543.) 

DAGUERREOTYPE  ^1838).— Daguerre  first  announced 
the  result  of  his  experiments  made  in  1824.  Hb  process  con- 
sisted in  preparing  sensitive  silvered  plates  for  the  reception 
of  the  sunlit  image,     (v.  1802.) 

STEAM  HAMMER  (1838).— Naamyth  particularly  applied 
it  to  pile-driving  in  great  engineering  works  (1842). 

BRICK-MACHINE  (1839).— Cook  and  Cunningham  pro- 
diiced  18,000  bricks  in  ten  hours.  Clayton*s  steam-machine 
j.nxluced  1,500  per  hour  (1861).     (».  1667.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY  (1839).  — Fox  Talbot  printed  on  paper 
by  meaiis  of  a  negative  picture  on  glass,     (v.  1802.) 

ADEN  (1839)  became  a  British  settlement,  in  lieu  of  indem- 
nity refused  by  the  Sultan,  for  the  plunder  of  a  British  ship 
wrecked  on  the  shore  in  1837. 

BUDE-LIGHT  (1839).— Mr.  G.  Gumey  devised  this  brilliant 
light  with  concentric  Argand  gas-burners,  rising  one  above 
the  other  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  was  his 
residence,     (v,  1826.) 

PENNY  POST  (1840).— Rowland  Hill  introduced  as  a  uni- 
form  rate  for  the  entire  kingdom,     {v.  1870.) 

OZONE  (1840). — Schbnbein  discovered  this  as  an  odour  of 
electric  origin,  such  as  is  produced  by  damp  air  on  phosphorus. 

HYDRO-ELECTRICS  (1840).— Armstrong  produced  a 
powerful  electric  steam-boiler. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  (1841)  are  so  named  from  Artesia, 
or  Artois,  in  France.  The  ground  is  bored  to  a  bed  of  clay, 
from  which  the  water  of  a  surrounding  district  will  force  its  way 
up  without  pumping.  That  of  Crenelle,  at  Paris,  is  1,798  feet 
deep,  cost  £12,000,  and  took  eight  years  to  maka 

SEWING-MACHINE  (1841).— EUas  Howe  usuaUyhasthe 
credit  of  this  invention.  Thomas  first  introduced  the  American 
machine  into  England,  and  himself  invented  the  shuttle  machine 
(1846).  Many  other  attempts  had  been  made  in  England  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  with  good  success. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  (1843).— Abneida  and  Dr.  Montgomery 
first  brought  it  to  England,     (v.  1730.) 

ANEROID  BAROMETER  (1844).-Vidi  constructed  this 
delicate  instrument,  which  is  capable  of  being  carried  in  the 
pocket.    Contf  is  accredited  with  one  in  1798.    The  pressure  of 
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XAGXnVVELBCTRIC  COIL  (1^^)^— KiAmkorfr  wkI 
K^<ik-Afr  iBMf  AK  gfcBiiti>m  cud  on  the  magiMto-eleciric  prin- 
wvitf.      ▼.  I-y^\  1>3I.  1N>S.  IS67.) 

JKE  EXJBUBITION  <lSv^l).— TIm  first  great  iDdostml 
C  WVObI  "Kit^&w^Ti  %w)k  (laoe  in  Hjde  Park.     The  buiMiiis 
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was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for 
£70,000,  out  of  a  capital  of  £1,000,000. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  (1851)  —  Appold  exhibited  his  at 
work  in  1851.  The  water  is  raised  by  an  enclosed  revolving 
wheel  at  the  base  of  a  shafl.  It  has  been  successfully  used  for 
the  drainage  of  fens  and  lakes. 

RIFLE  (1851).— The  "Brown  Bess"  musket  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  hitherto  used  by  the  English,  was  superseded  by  the 
adoption  of  spiral  grooved  barrels,  from  which  the  bullet  was 
forced  out  like  a  screw,  and  received  a  rotatory  motion,  which 
contributed  to  the  directness  of  its  course,     (i;.  1833.) 

MICROSCOPE  (1851).— Riddell  invented  the  "  Binocular," 
and  M.  Nachet  the  "  Multiple,"  by  which  several  observers 
ctmld  work  on  the  same  object  at  one  time.  The  micro-polari- 
Bcope  resulted  from  the  experiments  of  Mains  and  Arago  on  the 
properties  of  colour  in  a  ray  of  light  (v.  1621,  and  Polarization, 
1808). 

COLLODION  (1851).— Archer  made  collodion  of  gun-cotton 
dissolved  in  ether.  It  has  been  utilized  in  photography,  and  as 
an  application  to  wounds. 

PENDULUM  (1851).— Foucault  demonstrated  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  by  means  of  a  pendulum  so  suspended  from  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  as  not  to  turn  in  performing  its  beats  ;  while 
a  table  below  it  moved  clearly  with  the  earth. 

GYROSCOPE  (1852).— Fessel,  of  Cologne,  was  the  inventor. 
Bohmenberger  (d.  1831)  invented  one,  which  was  improved  by 
Wheatstone  and  Foucault.  It  illastrates  the  effects  of  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces,  and  the  law  of  gravitation,     lo, 

HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT  (1852).— Barry  completed 
this  work  ;  commenced  in  1840. 

CUTTING-OUT  MACHINE  (1853)  — Osbourn  invented 
this  for  cutting  out  clothes  in  great  quantities. 

"GREAT  EASTERN  "  (1853).— I.  K.  Brunei  designed  this 
monster  steam- vessel,  which  was  launched  in  1858.  Its  draught, 
12,000  tons,  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  Spanish 
mercantile  marine  in  the  17th  century,  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity.  Its  horse  power  by  paddles  and  screw  was  2,600. 
It  was  first  fitted  up  for  5,000  passengers  to  Australia.  In  1861, 
it  conveyed  3,300  troops  to  the  shores  of  Canada,  and  subse- 
quently laid  the  Atlantic  and  other  ocean  telegraphs,    {v.  1543.) 

CALORIC  SHIP  (1853).— Ericsson  worked  a  vessel  by 
heated  air  at  a  saving  of  80  per  cent,  as  compared  with  steam. 
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LENTICULAR  STEREOSCOPE  (1854).-Brew8tcr  pro. 
duced  the  effect  of  the  Wheatstone  stereoeoope,  with  two  eye 
leases,  ha>ing  slightly  convergent  axes.  The  refracted  rays  from 
two  stereoscopic  pictures  (v.  1838)  were  thus  made  to  overUp 
each  other,  forming  one  solid  and  magniiied  image.     (9.  1838.) 

NIAGARA  BRIDGE  (18j5)  i^  sus^iended  over  the  FhiU 
by  a  single  span  of  820  feet,  for.ning  the  oonnectioa  betweeu 
the  railways  of  Canada  and  New  York. 

PANAMA  RAIL  (1855)  waj«  completed,  uniting  the  Atlaatie 
and  Pacific  Oceans  A  ship  canal  was  pn>poseil  in  18*^0.  but 
till'  difficulties  have  hitherto  been  found  insuperable,  (v.  iC80, 
lsr»0,  1863,  1870.) 

STEEL  (185G).— *<Be88emer*8  process"  consbted  in  passing 
a  stream  of  cold  air  through  liquid  iron.     («.  1740.) 

MONSTER  GUN  (1856).— Horsfall's  was  16  a.  long, carried 
2,000  yards,  and  cost  £3,500.  It  was  presented  to  Government, 
(r.  1330.) 

MONSTER  MORTARS  (1856).— Whit  worth  made  one  for 
30 -inch  shells  of  2f5iS  lbs.,  with  a  bursting  charge  of  480  Iba 
Total  weight,  1(  tons.  In  1857,  the  shells  were  thrown  1|  miles 
with  70  lbs.  of  powder.  They  penetrated  the  ground  with 
vertical  fire  to  a  depth  of  8  yards,  boring  a  hole  like  a  well 
Two  mortars  and  100  shells  cost  £12,000.     (v.  1330.) 

"THE  DERRICK"  (1857).  -Bishop,  of  the  United  States, 
brought  his  invention  to  England.  It  consists  of  a  portable  and 
a  floating  crane  for  moving  heavy  weights  from  place  to  place 
(r.  1846.) 

BELLS  (1857).— Messrs.  Warner  cast  the  "Big  Ben"  of 
Wi^tiuinster  at  a  cost  of  £3,343.  It  was  the  laigest  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  seventh  heaviest  in  Euro(>e.  Its  diameter  was 
9  ft  5i  in. ;  height,  7  ft.  10^  in. ;  the  clapper  weighed  12  cwt 
Its  composition  was  22  parts  copper  and  7  tin ;  its  total  weight, 
15  tons,  8^  cwt  It  was  recastt  in  1858,  being  defective,  and 
this  new  bell  cracked,     (v,  950  ) 

PARCHMENT  PAPER  (1857).— Gaine  invented  a  vege- 
table parchment  by  drawing  paper  through  a  solution  of  two 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  water. 
Figuier  and  Poumardde,  of  Paris,  first  made  such  paper  in  1846. 

ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  (1858).— 2,050  mUes  were 
laid  between  Ireland  and  Newfoimdland.     (v.  1836.) 

FILE-MACHINE  (1859).— Beniot^  of  Paris,  invented  it 
The  first  in  England  was  erected  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Leeds, 
1859. 

^^.EECH.liOkT>^S^^'^^^\-'^TCvi^^^  adopte.1  by  the 
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Biitibh  Guvcrnment  in  1866.  The  cartridge  is  iusortcd  at  the 
Hid^  of  tlie  barrel  at  the  breech,  the  openiug  being  secured  by  a 
scitsw.     (r.  1833.) 

PNEUMATIC  TUBES  (I860).— Vallanoe  used  these  in 
London  for  the  transmission  of  parcels,  and  they  were  adopted 
by  the  Post-office  (1863).     (v.  1834.) 

PETROLEUM  (1860)  was  discovered  in  the  bituniiuous 
ooal  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

STEAM-CARRIAGE  (I860).— Earl  Caithness  constructed 
one  for  onlinary  roads,     (v.  1680.) 

TRACTION-ENGINES  (1860)  were  used  on  common  roads 
for  drawing  heavily  laden  trucks.  Bray's  has  been  of  service 
in  moving  heavy  guns.     (v.  1869.) 

VICTORIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE  (I860).  — Hodges, 
R.  Stephenson,  and  Ross  completed  the  Victoria  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  nearly  two 
miles  long.     Cost  £1,700,000.     (t^.  1846.) 

BRONZE  COINAGE  (1860)  was  intniduced  in  place  of  the 
heavy  and  cumbersome  cop[)er  coinage,     (v,  )>.  3.) 

SPECTROSCOPE  (1861).— Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  constructed 
and  used  this  instrument  for  determining  by  analysis  of  light 
the  substances  in  combustion  yielding  lights  and  hence  the  com- 
position or  elements  of  planets,  izc, 

CUPOLA  SHIPS  (1861).— Captain  Coles  devised  iron- 
plated  vessels  with  turrets  for  firing  heavy  guns. 

TUBULAR  WELLS  (1861).— Messenger,  of  New  York, 
drove  tul)es  into  the  ground,  to  which  pumps  were  affi.xeii. 
These  portable  machines  were  used  successfully  by  the  troops 
in  the  Abyssinian  war  (1867-8). 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  (1862)  cost  £4  per  square  foot, 
one-half  less  than  London,  Southwark,  or  Waterloo  bridges 
Lambeth  bridge  cost  £1  per  superficial  foot,  or  £30,000. 

VICTORIA  NYANZA  (1862).— Speke  and  Grant  con- 
sidered this  as  **  the  head  of  the  Nile."  The  Nile  is  probably 
over  3,000  miles  long.     {v.  1864,  1870.) 

UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY,  or  METROPOLITAN 
(1863),  was  formed  beneath  the  streets  and  houses  of  Loudon. 

HOUSE-LIFTING  (1863).— In  Boston,  U.S.,  whole  streets 
were  raised  to  a  higher  level  in  blocks  of  about  six  houses 
together.  It  wan  managed  by  means  of  screws  acting  upon 
l>alks  of  timber  placed  beneath  the  walls,  men  being  stationed 
at  various  points  to  work  the  screws  simultaneously.  A  larire 
hotel  of  22,000  tons  was  raised  f(»ur  feet  in  twenty-seven  davn, 


withvXit  distuHHQg  ita  nameroiu  oocapanU.  In  1SG7-S,  noirlT 
tik«  vlKtle  of  the  flouzi&hing  city  of  Chicaigo  was  raised  without 
the  sslisbtest  inconreoi^oce  to  the  inhabiuinta. 

ALBERT  NYAXZA  aS64).— Sir  S.  B^kcr  diaoovered  the 
sa  )».r««i  ftfCk-kod  mftin  isoarce  o(  the  NOe.     {v.  IS62.) 

CUMBIXG  LOCOMOTIVE  (1865).— Mr,  FeU  oonstnicted 
the  Mont  Oenis  R^ilwrny,  which  wma  opened  in  1867.  The 
enpne  w«b  supplied  with  hori£^.>nUd  oog>wheels  working  upon 
m  centnJ  toothed  ndl,  in  addition  to  the  nsoal  ndl&  (r. 
1>'»±) 

^^EW£RS  <1865). — Baialgetie  was  engineer  for  the  main 
dminage  c^  London,  which  cost  X4,000,000.  Carbolic  add 
WAS  u:»ed  a;s  a  disinfectant^  and  v^oiis  achemeai  were  proposed 
to  utilise  «ewmge  as  manure. 

FIRE  DAMP  INDICATORS  (I8G0).— Ansdl  made  these 
to  detect  the  pnsaenoe  of  yeiy  small  quantities  of  carboretced 
hvJrogen.     (r,  1815.) 

'  C  UASSEPOTS  ( 1 866).— Chasiep6t*8  breech  loader  rifles  were 
adopted  by  the  French  army.  They  were  first  used  with  deadly 
effect  at  Mentana,  near  Rome,  wh«i  the  French  opposed  the 
Ganbaldiana.     (r.  1471,  1833.) 

THRASHING-MACHINE  (1868).— Roston,  Proctor,  and 
Ca  produced  a  machine  which  delivered  separately  the  strtv, 
pulse,  and  chaff  at  one  end,  and  the  grain  at  the  other,  ail 
ready  for  uj«.    (r.  1732.) 

SUEZ  CANAL  (1869). -De  Lessepe  8ugge:^ted  its  fonna- 
tion,  as  cjiriv  as  1854.     It  cost  £12,000,000.     (  .  1134.) 

UNION  and  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  (1869), 
fitnu  a  srstem  of  rails  across  the  North  American  Continent, 
fn>:a  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  3,000  mUes  weie 
luuile  iu  four  Tears^     (9.  1826.) 

ROAD  STEAMER  (1869).— Mr.  Thomson  constructed  a 
traction  engine,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  which  consisted  in 
the  wheel.  It  had  a  broad  tire,  with  narrow  flanges,  np(m 
which  rings  of  soft  vulcanised  india-rubber  were  placed.  These 
were  shielded  from  injuiy  by  plates  of  steel  or  a  flexible  steel 
citvering.  The  hold  of  the  ground  thus  obtained  enabled  the 
engine  to  draw  heavy  trucks  of  goods  over  common  roads, 
whether  level  or  hilly,  and  yet  attain  an  average  speed  of  from 
six  to  ten  miles  per  hour.     (r.  1860,  1870.) 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT(1869).— Mr.Ba^algettennde^ 
took  the  construction  of  this  work  in  1863.  4,300  feet  of  the 
•oaih  WiV  CM^  about  £1^000,000.     The  northern  embankmeot 
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completed  the  following  year,  and  coet,  witli  indemnity 
money,  aboat  £1,650,000. 

BLACKFRIABS  BRIDGE  (1869)  was  erected  at  a  codt 
of  £350,000. 

HOLBORN  VIADUCT  (1869)  — Thifl  grand  City  improve- 
ment  was  completed.  The  Queen  opened  it  the  same  day  with 
Blackfriars  Bridge.     With  its  approaches,  it  cost  £2,100,000. 

TUBULAR  TUNN£L  (1869),  was  constructed  under  the 
Thames,  for  passenger  carriages  on  rails.  It  was  the  work  of 
only  ten  months.  It  was  formed  of  iron  shields,  rivetted  toge- 
ther by  their  flanges,  and  each  one  forming  a  section  of  a  tube. 

FRENCH  ATLANTIC  CABLE  (1869)  was  successfully 
laid  by  English  engioeers,  from  the  Great  Eastern,  It  required 
some  3,000  miles  of  cable,     (r.  1836.) 

The  NILE  SOURCES  (1870).— Livingstone  traced  these 
beyond  the  lakes  whence  the  most  recent  explorers  declared  that 
the  Nile  issued,  as  far  as  11  deg.  south  of  the  Equator,  {v,  1862.) 

STEAM-FERRIES  (1870).— It  was  proposed  to  constmct 
enormous  ferry-boats,  capable  of  receiviug  two  entire  trains, 
one  of  passengers,  and  one  for  baggage  and  goods.  These  were 
to  complete  the  communicatiou  between  the  railroad  at  Dover 
and  that  on  the  French  coast  leading  to  Paris. 

COMPRESSED  STEAM  (1870).— It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  carriages  may  be  impelled  on  rails  or  on  the 
common  road  by  the  use  of  compressed  steam  ;  the  advantage 
in  the  latter  case  being  that  furnaces,  boilers,  &c.,  need  form  no 
part  of  the  vehicle. 

SYPHON  TELEGRAPH  RECORDER  (1870).— Sir 
William  Thompson  first  exhibited  his  invention  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Anglo-Indian  Submarine  Cable.  It  writes  down 
in  common  ink  every  fluctuation  of  the  electric  current. 

SMITHFIELD  MEAT  MARKET  (1870),  cost  £1,000,000. 
The  supplies  ceased  to  be  driven  up  through  the  streets  of  London, 
being  brought  up  as  dead  meat  by  an  undergix)und  railway. 

HALFPENNY  POST  (1870),  was  introduced  for  news- 
papers, books,  <Sec.,  and  likewise  for  messages  written  or  printed 
on  stamped  cards,  and  not  enclosed,     (v.  1840.) 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  changes  of  dress  were  not  very  noteworthy.     Square-cut 
ooats  with  stiff  skirts,  deep  waistcoats  dropping  to  the  knees, 
hanging  cuffs  and  lace  ruffles,  and  a  three-cocked  or  shovelled 
3  8 
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hat,  with  small  tiewig  and  pigtails,  were  the  dress  of  the  eaiiy 
Hanoverian  period.  About  the  time  of  the  Hevohition,  knee- 
breeches,  wigs,  buckles,  and  metal  buttons,  were  abandoiie<l, 
together  with  the  sword,  for  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots,  or 
loose  tix)users,  frock  coat,  and  low  boots.  The  changes  in  fem&le 
dress  were  now  as  frequent  as  the  seasons,  and  fashion  was 
made  the  stalking-horse  of  trade. 

The  example  of  the  Court,  under  the  first  two  Greorges,  was 
not  such  as  to  produce  any  change  in  the  general  tone  of 
morality.  Resorts  of  pleasure  continued  to  multiply  in  grett 
variety,  and  were  associated  with  excessive  eating  and  drinking, 
and  many  social  evils  passing  current  under  the  name  of 
gallantry.  Political  feeling  was  so  rife  that  the  Whig  and  Tc^ 
parties  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  a  theatre,  and  the  ladies  declared 
their  partizanship  by  the  colours  of  their  dress  and  the  dl^ 
posal  of  ridiculous  patches  worn  on  the  £Bkce.  The  church  and 
the  coffee-house  were  centres  of  political  controversy,  and  the 
theatres  were  put  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Every  variety  of  charlatanry  found  favour — ^whether  fortune- 
tilling,  trade-puffing,  or  medical  quackery.  Many  trades  in 
London  had  set  localities,  where  all  shops  were  to  be  found  for 
one  class  of  goods,  and  markets  were  si>ecial  in  the  same  way. 
Hawkers  and  hucksters  abounded  in  the  streets,  vociferansl? 
forcing  the  sale  of  their  wares ;  and  not  a  little  business  was 
done  among  the  idle  gallants  by  raffling  for  trinkets,  ^,  as 
presents  to  their  mistresses. 

Bookshops  had  no  existence  before  the  18th  century.  The 
literature  of  the  day  was  hawked  about  by  pedlars,  or  sold  at 
stalls. 

The  roads  improved  a  little  during  the  reign  of  George  XL, 
on  the  system  of  Macadam,  which  was  simply  a  return  to  the 
road-making  of  the  Romans. 

People  were  astounded  at  the  announcement,  in  1 754,  that  a 
coach  would  travel  from  Manchester  to  London  in  four  and 
a  half  days.  In  1759,  a  new  era  dawned  for  commercial 
intercourse  by  the  formation  of  canals,  which  perhaps  discon- 
raged  the  road-making  enterprise,  for  in  the  time  of  George  III. 
the  streets  and  roads  appear  to  have  been  in  as  deplorable  a 
condition  as  ever — what  pavement  there  was  seems  to  have 
made  mattera  wjrse  by  the  gaps  and  chasms  that  were  left 
{v.  1815).  Coaches  in  the  streets  moved  with  difficultf,  and 
were  very  obnoxious  to  the  foot  passengers.  Sedan  chairs, 
borne  \>y  Wo  \cv«cl,  ^^t«  commonly  used  for  ladies,  and  might 
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he  hired  at  a  guinea  a  week.  Liukboys  were  hired  in  the 
streets  to  escort  a  passenger  who  needed  to  traverse  the  streetu 
after  dusk,  but  these  boys  often  betrayed  the  unwitting  passen- 
ger into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  many  bands  of  robbers 
infesting  town  and  country,  by  the  extinction  of  their  lights,  as 
if  by  accident 

In  the  country  it  was  still  worse.  The  roads  were  ploughed 
up  axle  deep  in  ruts  and  mud,  and  the  peasantry  had  to  be 
fi^uently  summoned  to  the  rescue  of  vehicles  overturned  or 
Bet  fast,  and  to  escort  them  from  village  to  village.  Mounted 
highwaymen  had  possession  of  the  chief  approaches  to  London, 
and  travellers  were  left  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could, 
never  venturing  without  arms  and  a  good  escort ;  and  many 
were  the  desperate  encounters  recorded. 

The  hospitality  of  the  country  squire,  the  interest  he  took 
in  his  tenantry,  and  the  profound  reverence  of  the  peasantry 
for  him  and  his,  constituted  a  social  condition  commonly 
referred  to  as  '*the  good  old  times."  At  Christmas  time 
especially,  the  squire  and  his  fieimily  kept  open  house,  liberally 
distributed  rations  or  bountifully  fed  those  who  claimed  hospi- 
tality, promoted  mirth  and  joviality  by  personally  sharing  in 
the  dance  or  games  of  the  servants  and  rustics,  and  won  for 
themselves  a  homage  little  short  of  that  accorded  to  royalty. 
They  were  everywhere  received  bare-headed,  and  in  the 
churches,  the  whole  congregation  recognised  their  presence  by 
rising  at  their  entrance,  and  retaining  their  places  till  they  had 
departed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this  picture 
had  its  reverse.  There  was  a  terrible  amount  of  squalid  poverty 
and  ignorance,  for  which  the  generosities  and  festivities  of  a 
season  could  make  no  amends.  Ignorance,  idleness,  and  sport 
were  the  indications  of  respectability.  Commercial  engage- 
ments weve  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  a  needy  condition,  which 
stamped  a  man  with  vulgai-ity,  and  presented  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  of  noble  biith,  or  those  who  aspired  to  social 
intercourse  with  them. 

The  influence  of  the  court  of  George  III.  was  £eu:  other  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.  The  king  and  queen  were  punctilious 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  ceremonial  dignity  of  their  office  in 
public,  but  in  ])rivate  they  passed  a  secluded  and  parsimonioiu* 
life.  The  aristocracy  were  excluded  by  this  reserve,  and  fol- 
lowed the  example.  The  common  people  were  pleased  at  the 
morality  and  decorum  which  ooncraated  so  strikingly  with  the 
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licentiooBiieiB  of  the  past ;  and  the  wealthy  no  longer  flaunted 
their  gaiety  provokingly  in  the  sight  of  a  people  inflamed  by 
democratic  auooeasea  abroad.  There  were  many  to  whom  so 
Hudden  a  change  was  very  unwelcome,  and  theee  formed  i 
political  opposition  which  enlisted  the  young  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Puritan  and  Methodist  leaven  was  at  work  in 
the  practical  doTices  of  religious  schools  for  children,  and  monl 
and  religious  literature  for  the  people,  with  which  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  Lady  Spencer  were  honounblj 
connected.  Men  of  leisure  also  devoted  themselves  commonly 
to  practical  sdenoe,  and  contributed  greatly  to  intcUectnal 
culture  and  a  taste  for  loftier  pursuits  than  had  before  prevailed. 
All  public  amusements  had  become  much  more  decorous,  some 
resorts  were  closed  in  defisiult  of  patronage,  and  the  rough  and 
cruel  pastimes  almost  disappeared. 

The  frequent  intercourse  of  the  English  with  foreignen 
during  the  Peninsular  and  Continental  wars,  tended  to  break 
down  much  of  our  insular  ^otism,  and  opened  the  way  to  the 
new  &shion  of  travelling,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a 
marked  change  in  the  tastes,  opinions,  and  manners  of  tbe 
English.  Sooal  intercourse  becaone  leas  formal,  intellectual 
pursuits  were  more  eagerly  sought  out  and  cultivated,  and 
rivalry  with  France  and  Germany  kept  alive  the  manly  strife 
for  mastery  called  into  existence  by  the  war. 

In  the  fi&shions  of  dress,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  those 
of  furniture,  EIngland  followed  the  lead  of  French  taste,  and 
scarcely  displayed  any  originality. 

Englishmen,  from  this  period,  exhibited  a  marked  aversion 
to  personal  dii^lay  and  parade,  which  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  prevuling  customs  of  Europe ;  but  while  show  was 
deprecated  as  too  obvious  and  vulgar  a  manifestation  of  pride^ 
the  national  taste  everywhere  expressed  itself  in  the  qualitj 
and  exquisite  finish  of  a  gentleman's  appointments. 

The  18th  and  19  th  centuries  have  been  times  of  unwonted 
commercial  prosperity.  The  application  of  machinery  to  agri- 
cultural and  manufiicturing  produce  and  to  the  means  of  land 
and  water  carriage,  eflfected  such  changes  in  the  relative  wealth 
of  classes,  that  the  resources  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  aris- 
tocratic class  were  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  oolosBtl 
fortunes  of  the  multitude  of  '^  merchant  princes,"  many  of  whom 
rose  by  sheer  industry  from  the  ranks  of  the  labouring  classes. 
But  with  all  the  advantages  of  machinery  and  of  free  trade,  a 
nge  for  ipmlttAM^  txA  tJhA  monopoly  which  cafutal  created  bf 
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gigantic  operations,  necessitated  great  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  so  that  the  greatest 
extremes  of  penuiy  and  riches  existed  contemporaneously. 
Nevertheless,  the  poorer  classes  received  an  amount  of  con- 
sideration which  they  never  knew  before ;  while  they  inevitably 
shared  to  an  immense  extent  in  the  advantages,  improvements, 
and  inventions  created  by  capitalists  in  bringing  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  life,  if  not  its  necessaries,  within  their  i*each. 
Public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  clubs,  and  co-operative 
societies,  Sunday  schools,  and  multiplied  day  schools  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  causes  tending  to  the  improved  condition 
of  the  people.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  19th  century  is 
the  rise  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions  ;  there  are  some 
170  of  the  latter  in  London,  with  an  aggregate  income  of 
£3,000,000  sterling. 

ARCHITECTUAR 

The  ancient  classical  orders  are  five.  The  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  are  of  Greek  origin  ;  the  Tuscan  and  Composite  are 
of  Roman  origin.  Grothic,  or  the  pointed-arch  style,  was 
introduced  in  the  9th  century. 

ENGLISH   STYLES. 

Anglo-Ramanf  RC.  55 — a.d.  250. — Example  :  St.  MartinVs, 
Canterbuiy. 

Anglo-Saxony  a.d.  800-1066.  — Example:  Eai-l's  Barton 
Church. 

Gothic  Anglo- Roman^  or  Norman^  A.D.  1066-1135. — Example: 
Rochester  Cathedral.  Round-headed  doors  and  windows,  heavy 
pillars,  and  zig-zag  ornaments. 

Early  English,  or  FoinUd,  a.d.  1135-1272.— The  eariier 
part  of  this  time  was  a  transition  period  ;  the  rounded 
Norman  arch  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  pointed. 
Example :  the  Temple  Church.  Narrow  pointed  windows, 
usually  plain  ;  clustered  pillars. 

Pointed,  or  Pure  Gothic,  A.D.  1272-1377.— Example  :  St 
Stephen's,  Westminster.  (Geometrical  tracery  was  introduced 
into  windows,  doorways,  &c  ,  enriched  with  beautifully  arranged 
mouldings.  The  latter  portion  of  this  period  is  hence  desig- 
nated Decorated  and  Florid,  which  ])revailed  till  about  1509. 
Examples  :  Westminster  Hall  and  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel. 

Perpendicular,  A.D.  1399-1547.— Example :  King^s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.     The  wavy  mouldings  and  lines  gradually 
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Btmigbtened  into  the  upright,  and  presented  a  combination  of 
ttquare  headH,  with  {tointed  mouldings. 

Tudor  and  Elizabethan,  A.D,  1509-1600.— Example  :  North- 
umberland House  was  an  application  of  the  jierpendicular 
style  to  domestic  purposes,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  ecclesi- 
astical. 

Jacobean,  A.D.  1603-41. — Example:  the  Banqueting  Hoase, 
Whitehall.  This  style  reyived  Grecian  architecture,  but  miied 
with  it  all  kinds  of  Grothic  pointed.     It  was  not  ecclesiastical 


LrrERATUHE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Education,  considered  only  as  learning,  is  mainlj  dependent 
on  writings  and  books,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  successive 
ages  is  accumulated.      The  Druids  carefully  husbanded  what 
they  knew,  as  a  source  of  power  to  their  own  class,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  was  considered  naturaL     Very  little  of 
what  they  taught  their  own  disciples  was  committed  to  writing, 
thougk  Csesar  was  informed  that  they  understood  the  use  of 
letters.     The  Gauls  were  certainly  far  in  advance  of  the  hordes 
ravaging  the  Ck>ntinent  of  Europe,  as  is  proved  hj  (me  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  their  conception  of  the  god  Hercules  was  that 
of  eloquence,  for  they  called  him  Offmitu.     They  represented 
him,  not  as  domineering  over  men  by  physical  might,  but  by 
the  persuasiveness  of  his  words — an  old  man  surrounded  by 
votaiies,  whose  ears  were  bound  to  his  lips  by  slender  cords  of 
sUver  and  gold.     The  songs  of  the  bards  were  the  first  chronicles 
of  history.     There  existed  much  confused  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  such  as  theology,  medicine,  astrology,  divination,  and 
magic  ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  the  later  times  of  the  Saxon  era  that 
any  record  appears.     With  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  came 
the  adoption  of  the  conquerors'  language,  so  that  Latin  was 
studied  by  South  Britons  to  some  extent ;   and  bj  its  meaiu 
probably  the  knowledge  of  science  may  have  been  more  widely 
spread.     Agricola  appears  to  have  turned  the  winter  of  his 
residence  in  Britain  to  account,  by  inducing  the  sons  of  the 
principal  chiefs  to  gather  together  for  instruction  in  the  liberal 
arts.     Some  Britons  also  betook  themselves  to  Gaol,  to  practise 
pleading  in  the  courts.     The  names  of  CelestiuB  and  Pelagius 
are  known  in  theology ;  and  Sylvius  Bonus  is  mentioned  by 
AuBonixxA  aa  a  British  author.     St  Patrick's  ^  Confession"  was 
jprrittea  mlA^xi,  %itA  Qt^^^su^^qir  earliest  historiAii,  also  wrote 
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in  Latin.  He  composed  a  **  History  of  the  Britons/*  and  an 
"  Epistle  to  the  Tyrants  of  Britain."  St.  Columba  was  known 
as  a  learned  writer,  and  the  school  of  lona  furnished  others, 
whose  writings  proved  that  these  students  had  access  to  an  ex- 
tensive array  of  classical  works  in  their  library. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period. — Adhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherbom,  wrote 
prose  and  verse  in  Latin.  Bede,  "the  Venerable,"  wrote  on 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  besides  many  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  but  all  in  Latin  ;  his  works  fill  eight  folio  volumes. 
Bede  mentions  Eddius  Stephanus  as  the  first  to  teach  singing  in 
the  churches  of  Northumberland.  During  this  and  the  earlier 
period,  Ireland  was  the  chief  seat  of  piety  and  learning.  Persons 
of  distinction  resorted  thither  in  crowds,  not  only  from  Britain 
hut  from  the  Continent,  whither  Irish  scholars  had  gone  as 
instructors,  and  were  in  great  repute  in  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies. One  of  these  was  Yirgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzburgh, 
denounced  by  St.  Boniface,  the  British  apostle  of  Germany,  and 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  for  contending  that  people,  termed  cmti- 
podeSy  existed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world.  Alcuin, 
educated  at  York,  was  appointed  by  Charlemagne  president 
of  the  Seminary  at  Paris,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
eidsting  university  there.  Dungal,  another  Irishman,  was 
chosen  by  Lothaire  I.,  to  superintend  all  the  Italian  universitieiB 
and  public  schools.  The  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age,  also 
an  Irishman,  or  Hibernian,  was  Joannes  Scotus,  a  profound 
Greek  scholar,  and  a  metaphysician.  By  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  philosophy  to  the  doctrines  of  theology,  he  esta- 
blished what  has  been  termed  scholastic  theology. 

Of  Saxon  literature  there  is  no  specimen  until  after  the 
arrival  of  St  Austin.  Csedmon  the  Elder  wrote  a  aong  "  On  the 
Order  of  Things,"  which  was  preserved  by  Alfred.  There  is  also 
a  "  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  of 
uncertain  authorship,  where  the  Fall  is  described  in  terms 
wonderfully  like  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton.  King  Alfred 
translated  Bcethius'  '*  De  Consolatione  Philosophise,"  Bede's 
"  Ecclesiastical  History,"  "  -^op's  Fables,"  and  other  works. 
There  exist  still  many  fragments  of  poems  with  some  attempt  at 
rhythm,  translations  of  the  Gospels,  Psalms,  portions  of  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  Homilies  and  Canons  of  Archbishop  Alfric, 
who  also  translated  the  ''  Grammatical  Treatise"  of  Priscian. 
The  "  Saxon  Chronicle"  is  a  collection  of  chronicles  to  the 
year  1164,  various  charters,  Saxon  laws,  and  Alfred's  WilL  Of 
Irish  literature,  the  "  Annals  of  Tigernach  '*   and  the  *.*  Four 
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Masters  of  TJlster"  are  remarkable.  "Tigemacb"  was  of 
the  eleventh  century,  but  the  "  Annals "  were  carefully  com- 
piled from  earlier  records.  The  Welsh  had  Bruia  or  Chronicles 
of  great  antiquity, — the  Latin  history  of  Qeoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, founded  on  earlier  records  ;  the  Chronicle  of  Tysillis ; 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha,  and  Uie  Triads^  with  numerous 
relics  of  the  Bards.  St.  Austin  first  established  schools  9t 
Canterbury,  whence  they  spread  to  Tork  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical seats.  The  period  of  the  Danish  invasions,  after  the 
death  of  Bede,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  literary  effort 
When  Alfred  desired  to  study  there  was  no  one  found  to 
instruct  him,  and  later  he  was  obliged  to  invite  learned  men 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  revival  of  learning.  Alfred 
founded  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Oxford  University.  The  historian 
Ingulph  states  that  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Alcuin  enumerates  the 
authors  of  the  librarv  at  York,  which  far  exceeded  in  number 
and  value  the  volumes  to  be  found  abroad,  even  in  the  Vatican. 
Norman  Period. — With  the  Conquest  many  learned  men 
came  to  England  and  filled  the  chief  offices  of  the  Church,  and 
the  libraries  of  the  monasteries  were  much  enriched.  The 
learned,  however,  affected  great  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  laity,  whom  they  did  little  to  assist  or  encourage.  The 
Archbishops  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  exerted  themselves  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  laity ;  and  the  Council  of  Lateran 
(1179)  ordered  that  with  every  cathedral  schools  should  be 
associated  under  the  superintendence  of  one  chief  or  rector,  who 
should  license  other  teachers.  The  result  of  this  order  was  the 
establishment  of  557  schools  previous  to  the  death  of  King 
John  (1216).  Richard  I.  favoured  the  school  of  Oxford,  and 
raised  it  to  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Paris,  which  w&s  styled 
University  (1200).  The  school  of  Cambridge  owed  its  origin  to 
Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  who  sent  certain  learned  monks 
daily  to  instinict  scholars  in  a  hired  bam  of  that  town.  The 
bam  soon  became  too  strait  for  the  crowd  of  learners,  and  the 
teaching  was  conducted  in  separate  places,  according  to  the 
subjects  taught  (1109).  Paris,  however,  was  "the  city  of 
letters ;"  the  celebmted  Abelaixi  attracted  hosts  of  learners,  and 
the  English  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  John  of  Salis- 
bury, the  author  of  **  Polycraticon,"  was  a  distinguished  pupil : 
he  spent  twelve  years  at  Paris,  for  the  entire  course.  Of 
languages,  little  was  taught  but  Latin  \  astronomy  and  mathe- 
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matics  were  derived  from  Arabic  traofilatioiui ;  and  the  study  of 
canon  and  ciyil  law  was  first  attempted  in  the  twelfth  century 
(v.  Institationc^  p.  6).  Nearly  eyery  abbey  had  its  Scriptorium^ 
where  scribes  were  busily  employed  in  the  transcription  of  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  manu- 
script copies  of  their  libraries. 

One  natural  result  of  the  Conquest  was  the  adoption  of  the 
Norman  tongue.  The  language  of  the  court,  of  the  officers  of 
govemmenty  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  teachers  in  schools,  became 
a  neoessaty  acquirement,  however  the  Saxons  might  prefer  their 
own  language  in  private.  Latin,  however,  continued  to  be  tho 
written  language  and  the  common  speech  of  churchmen  among 
themselves. 

The  ''Saxon  Chronicle"  brings  the  history  of  England  down 
to  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign.  The  ^  Ecclesiastical  History"  of 
Ordericus  Yitalis  reaches  the  year  1121.  The  ''History"  of 
Eadmer  is  a  contemporary  account,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
year  1122.  Florence  of  Worcester  based  his  history  on  the 
"  Saxon  Chronicle/*  and  it  was  continued  by  a  brother  monk 
down  to  1141.  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  of  the  Saxons 
from  their  arrival  to  1143.  There  are  besides  these  many 
monkish  chroniclers  of  the  early  history  of  England. 

During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the  cultivation  of  classic 
and  elegant  literature  was  generally  abandoned  for  metaphysical 
disputation.  Even  at  the  universities,  the  use  of  Latin  gave 
place  to  a  barbarous  and  ungrammatical  jargon  of  words.  The 
strife  of  &ction  drew  30,000  students  to  Oxford,  and  neces- 
sitated the  establishment  of  colleges  and  masters  to  maintain 
discipline.  Of  the  scholastic  doctors,  the  first  was  Duns  Scotus, 
a  Fnuiciscan  monk,  the  author  of  "  Four  Books  of  Sentences/* 
Roger  Bacon  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  study  of  physical 
science.  Chemistry  and  medicine  were  promoted  by  the  study 
of  alchemy  ;  and  astronomy  was  increasingly  cultivated  through 
the  superstition  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  men's  destiny. 
Travellers,  such  as  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville,  created  an 
interest  in  geographical  information.  Of  histoiians,  Matthew 
Paris  is  the  first,  a  Benedictine  monk,  author  of "  Historia 
Major,"  in  Latin.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  remark- 
able boldness,  in  denouncing  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  faults  and  vices  of  kings  and  noblea 

All  charters  of  this  period  and  all  statutes  until  1275  are  in 
Latin.  The  first  statute  in  French  is  dated  1275^  Edward  L 
"French  was  almost  exclusively  u»«»^  uxviet  ISA.'^^s^  WN^.  Vj^^ 
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Statutes,  p.  4)  and  Richard  II.  The  people,  however,  adopted 
neither  the  Latin  of  the  learned  nor  the  French  of  the  great 
The  Saxon  element  was  destined  to  triumph  over  both.  The 
debasement  of  the  Saxon  by  intermixture  with  French  occurred 
only  when  the  upper  classes  gradually  adopted  the  language  of 
the  people.  In  this  early  English,  Langland's  "  VLsions  of 
Pierce  Plowman ''  is  the  most  deserving  of  note,  until  the 
advent  of  Chaucer,  who  so  far  outstripped  all  contemporaries 
that  he  has  had  no  successor  but  Shakespeare.  It  was  Chaucer 
who  fashioned  the  English  language  by  the  genius  of  his  tales 
yearning  for  expression  in  new  modes.  Oower  was  a  writer  of 
another  type,  and  is  best  described  in  Chaucer's  own  words, 
'*  the  moral  Gower.''  The  earb'est  legal  document  in  English 
was  an  indenture  of  1343  ;  and  the  first  actual  use  of  fhiglish 
in  Parliamentary  proceedings  was  in  1388  (Richard  II.)  One 
of  the  moRt  curious  and  beautiful  specimens  of  early  English 
is  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament^  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

The  15th  century  has  little  to  recoi*d  on  this  subject,  though 
that  little  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
the  facts  of  any  other  period,  for  it  includes  the  art  of  printr 
ing  (v.  Inventions,  1438-44-71).  The  great  zest  for  a  studious 
life  had  expended  itself,  the  30,000  students  of  Oxford  dwindled 
down  to  one-fifth  of  that  number,  and  the  possession  of  learning 
was  very  little  estimated  by  the  side  of  rank  and  opulence. 
Nevei-theless,  a  large  number  of  new  colleges  was  established. 
Henry  VI.  founded  King's  College  at  Cambridge  (1441),  and 
the  school  at  Eton  (1440),  which  was  to  be  its  nursery.  St 
Andrew's,  the  first  Scotch  university,  was  instituted  about 
1410  by  an  association  of  learned  men.  Printing,  already  prac- 
tised some  thirty  years  in  Germany,  gave  an  impetus  to  learn- 
ing when  introduced  into  England  by  Caxton  (1471).  At  this 
time  the  largest  libraries  of  the  Universities  contained  about 
600  volumes.  That  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  captured  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  1425,  consisted  of  853  volumes.  At  the 
outburst  of  popular  fury  against  everything  Popish,  an  ignorant 
people  destroyed  the  most  valuable  of  these  costly  illuminated 
works,  thinking  them  to  be  missals  or  works  of  necromancy. 
Duke  Humphrey,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Earl  Rivers  were 
the  great  patrons  of  learning,  and  to  the  latter  two  Caxton  was 
greatly  indebted  for  the  encouragement  he  received ;  but  apart 
from  the  multiplication  of  existing  manuscripts  by  the  press, 
nothiDg  waa  attempted.     Men's  minds  were  still  deluded  with 
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astrology  and  alchemy,  and  Henry  YI.  was  as  mach  under  this 
spell  as  Edward  III.  had  been,  or  as  any  of  his  subjects  then 
were. 

People  firmly  believed  in  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  or  elixir  of  Hfe,  which  was  to  cure  all  diseases,  heal  all 
wounds,  antidote  all  poisons,  prolong  life  indefinitely,  and  con- 
vert all  other  substances  it  touched  to  gold  or  silver. 

Thro.gh  jealousy  of  foreign  dealers,  the  Parliament  waft 
constantly  occupied  with  measui*es  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  commerce  (v.  Institutions,  p.  87) ;  but  the  new  trade  in 
books  was  left  unfettered.  On  medical  art  there  is  but  one 
hook  of  this  period  known —  a  **  Dietary  "  by  Gilbert  Kymer. 
Thomas  Walsingham  is  the  chief  of  the  Latin  chroniclers.  He 
continues  the  history  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  1273  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Henry  YI.^s  reign.  Caxton  also  published  **  The 
Chronicles  of  England,"  1480.  As  many  as  seventy  poets  or 
versifiers  are  enumerated  between  Chaucer  and  Earl  Surrey, 
but  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lydgate,  and  Chaucer's 
pupil,  Occleve,  none  deserve  mention.  James  I.,  of  Scotland, 
was  &mous  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  "King's  Quair,"  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  elegance  and  feeling.  Ecclesiastical  music  was 
encouraged  at  the  Universities  by  the  award  of  degrees  and 
preferment. 

The  15th  century  was  more  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
colleges  and  schools  to  which  it  gave  birth,  than  for  its  literary 
productions.  The  study  of  Greek  was  then  first  introduced  by 
Grocyn  at  Oxford  ;  by  Erasmus,  his  pupil,  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
by  William  Lilly,  the  grammarian.  The  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmus  was  strenuoiisly  opposed  by  the  Church,  since 
the  Reformers  drew  thence  most  potent  arguments,  which 
the  priestly  party,  ignorant  of  the  original  languages  of  Scrip* 
ture,  was  ill-prepared  to  meet.  The  attractions  of  the  universi- 
ties appear  to  have  seriously  lessened.  There  remained  at 
Cambridge  only  a  few  ''poor,  godly,  diligent  students,"  who 
could  not  tarry  and  continue  their  studies  for  lack  of  exhibition 
and  help.  Latimer  states  that  the  number  of  students  at  this 
time  was  about  10,000  less  than  it  had  been  tirenty  years 
before.  Indeed,  so  few  persons  received  a  university  education, 
that  the  clergy  were  very  commonly  illiterate  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  scarcely  able  to  spell  out  the  homilies  which  were 
provided  (v.  Institutions,  p.  12).  There  were,  however, 
many  scholars,  besides  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Roger  Ascbam,  and  the  learned  langoA^'e&'wet^  tko^Sol  <2^5a;s^i^«^ 
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bj  EUabeth  and  the  Udies  of  her  oourt,  but  general  education 
spmns  U>  have  nuMle  no  progivsML 

The  16th  century  witne^ed  the  full  growth  of  the  Engluh 
language.  It  mched  its  maturity  at  the  close  of  the  oentnry. 
Fnwe  compositioua  received  special  attention  from  More,  EHyet, 
Cranmer.  and  A  wham  ;  and  much  solicitude  was  expressed  as 
to  puritT  oC  diction  and  style,  by  WiLiion  and  other  rtudents  of 
••  The  Art  of  Rhetoric" 

There  sprang  up  about  the  same  time  an  affected  style,  known 
by  the  term  Euphuism,  from  the  work  of  John  Lyly,  "  En- 
phutUL**  This  became  the  language  of  the  cottrt,  and  was  par- 
ticularly studied  by  ladies.  Wordisms  appear  to  have  oocnpied 
the  writen  of  verse  also,  far  more  than  the  invention  of  ideas 
and  other  objects  of  poetic  art :  but  Edmund  Spenser  was  a 
mailed  exception  to  this;  he  wrote  with  the  true  poetic 
insfuratit^. 

The  period  included  between  1575  and  1625  was  the  high 
tide  of  English  literature.  There  were  representatives  of  the 
glorious  ^HTiixl  between  the  times  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution,  who  seemed  almost  to  ha\'e  outlived  their  age.  Bio- 
graphy of  the  period  will  be  found  to  furnish  details  of  the 
various  /ileni/i,  without  recapitulation  here.  The  early  drama 
reoeived  the  impress  of  the  claadcal  training  which  most  of  its 
originators  had  enjoyed.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  ap|Hu«Dt  in 
the  expression  than  in  the  subject.  Such  men  as  l^Iarlow, 
Shakes{>eare,  Jouson,  Beaumont^  and  Fletcher^  show  a  £amiliar 
and  rich  ex|>erience  of  the  men  and  manners  of  their  own  time; 
auii  their  success  as  dramatists  depended  on  their  fiaithfid  deline- 
ation of  these.  The  drama  was  suppressed  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1642,  as  inc«>nsistent  with  the  aeriousne^  de- 
manded bv  such  critical  tiuie^ :  and  the  ordinanoea  of  1647  and 
1648  were  even  more  severe.  While  this  portion  of  literary 
work  was  discouraged,  poets  of  other  descriptions  abounded. 
It  is  reckoned  that  there  were,  during  Shakespeare's  time,  some 
230  |x>ets,  and  the  period  following  from  a.d.  1616  to  the 
Restoration  would  probably  raise  that  number  to  400.  The 
prose  literature  of  the  same  period  is  nearly  allied  to  poetry  by 
its  highly  imaginative  chiuiacter.  It  displays  more  attention  to 
diction  than  to  deamess  and  directness  of  Uiought ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  inferior  writers,  ideas  were  often  cleverly  obscared 
bv  itadied  vex^ycmX.'s  %xi^  vcl  mtricate  construction  of  sen- 
tenoea.     *t\\e  Vcwi^«>Xawv  qS.  >OaA  ^^^^i^;  ^\  *^^^\9^axt  time  is  no 
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TersionB.  Between  the  Reformation  and  the  Restoration,  the 
excitement  on  religions  subjects  was  at  its  height,  and  produced 
innnmerable  works,  even  kings  descending  into  the  arena  of 
theological  controversy.  It  was  the  age  of  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Biahop  Andrews,  Archbishop  Usher,  Hales,  Chillingworth, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Milton,  Henry  More,  Cudworth, 
Barrow,  Ac.  Newspaper  and  pamphlet  literature  made  aston- 
ishing strides  (v.  Inventions,  1621,  1635,  1665).  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  and  accounts  of  the  great  civil  struggle 
gave  birth  to  more  than  a  hundred  diumals,  and  pamphlets  by 
the  thousand. 

The  cultivation  of  music  was  successfully  prosecuted  by  Eng- 
lish composers  until  the  mischievous  example  of  Charles  I. 
encouraged  foreigners  to  the  discouragement  of  natives.  The 
compositions  of  Tallis,  Marbeck,  and  Birde,  are  superior  in  har- 
mony to  any  foreign  productions  of  the  same  time,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Te  Deum,  Pieces  and  Besponse^,  and  Non  nobis 
Domine.  Orlando  Gibbons  stands  pre-eminent  for  cathedral 
music. 

Art,  Science,  and  Literature  were  all  sedtilously  prosecuted 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  Charles  I.  He  delighted  in  the 
elegancies  and  refinements  of  such  pursuits,  and  drew  around 
himself  numei*ous  distinguished  artists,  without  rei^ect  to  their 
nationalities.  Everything  seemed  ripe  for  a  golden  harvest 
in  art,  like  that  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  literature,  when  the 
blight  of  civil  contention  and  war  fell  on  the  land.  Never- 
theless, Inigo  Jones,  Rubens,  and  Yandyke,  contributed  to 
the  grand  enterpiise  of  Charles,  besides  others  of  less  renown. 
In  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  Restoration  (1639-1659),  the 
spirit  of  war  checked  general  literature.  The  influence  of  French 
litei'ature  began  to  be  felt  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
whose  queen  promoted  intercourse  with  France.  This  influence 
was  much  more  apparent  under  Charles  II. ;  and  the  poets 
Waller  and  Pope  are  instances  of  the  more  carefiil  and  elegant 
style  of  French  authors.  Dryden  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  founded  a  new  school  of  English  poetry,  but  his  merit 
was  rather  that  of  perfecting  an  existing  style.  He  followed 
classical  models,  except  in  his  dramas,  which  are  in  the  French 
style.  As  a  writer  of  correct,  careful,  and  perspicuous  English, 
Hobbes  excelled  all  others,  and  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
philosophical  speculation.  Works  of  fiction  by  Defoe,  Bunyan, 
and  Swift,  excited  great  attention,  and  were  speedily  multi[)lied 
bj  RichHrdsoD,    Sterne,    Smollett,    OoVd&mVxYi^  wA  Yv^^!^'^'. 
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With  the  Restoration  came  also  the  restomdon  of  cathedrab, 
organs,    choral    Mrvice,    and    theatres,    vhich    afforded   frcA^ 
opportunity  for  muaioal  and  literarj  composition,  in  the  famet 
of  whith   H«nry   Puroell  immortalized    himselt     From  the 
Revolution  to  the  aoc«Hion  of  Oeorge  IDL,  literatore  fell  nxj 
low,  and    was   at   the   mercy  of   wealthy  patrons.     Authon 
prepared  elaborate  and  fnlaome  dedications  to  propitiate  patroa- 
i^e.     The  great  exulted  in  the  number  of  literary  retainer 
whom  they  could  assemble  at  their  board,  and  whose  fate  hong 
upon  their  approving  or  dissentient  nod.     The  greater  part  of 
these  &red  very  sadly,  and  tenanted  poor  garrets.      Education 
was  still  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  a  lady  was  considered  sufficiently 
educated  if  she  could  read  and  write  modfiFately  well,  and  knev 
enough  of  figures  for  games  of  hazard. 

In  time,  booksellen  perceived  that  there  was  a  market  for 
fresh  books  ;  and  the  publishers,  with  an  eye  to  profit,  usurped 
the  place  and  function  of  the  patron,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
literary  labour  aud  the  independeoce  of  autliorship. 

Persons  of  lekure  also  adopted  literary  pursuits  as  a  profession. 
The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  signalized  by  the  appearance  of 
authors  known  as  the  Essayists,  who  oontributed  short  papers 
to  periodicals  or  magazines,  such  as  the  TWer,  SpectaUfTy 
Guardimoy  aud  Rambler.  During  the  wars  of  George  III., 
political  writing  revived,  examplet  of  which  may  be  seen  io 
the  Ni^rth  Briion  of  Wilkes,  and  the  ""  Letters  of  Junius,"  kc 
Literary  clubs  were  formed,  acknowled^ng  the  dictatorship  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Historical  writing  was  cultivated  by  such  men 
as  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  though  the  styles  of  these 
authors  are  not  considered  to  be  good  models. 

Political  economy  was  studied  for  the  first  time  by  Hume, 
Adara  Smith  and  others ;  while  msf^ematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  found  many  exponeutsy  such  as  Cavendish,  Priestley, 
Herscbel,  and  Franklin.  In  poetry,  Cowper  introduced  a  new 
era,  characterized  by  originality  and  naturalneaa,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  conventionalities  and  stilted  style  of  hU 
predecessors.  The  cloee  of  the  18th  century  was  an  age  of 
literary  and  political  satire,  exemplified  in  **  The  Anticipation  '^ 
of  Tickell,  Woloot's  **  Peter  Pindar's  Lyric  Ode  to  the  Roysl 
Academicians  for  1782,"  and  the  '*  Louisiade,"  aimed  at  the 
aovereigu. 

\\,  vaa  ti]iso  TCAX^^  Vrj  l\v^  cultivation  of  popular  song  by 
Bama  m  ^coX\mv^ %si^ \y^Qft:\T^  \\i^\isi^*sA.  QC  ^toee  literature 
tkeT«  'wma  ^ver^  ^^^^  ^w>i^  ^T^aKr5%Jasw^  '^>s&^^^'»^^Ss^5s^ti« 
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writing  were  abundant,  as  were  also  works  of  criticism  and 
*  coiumentatorsliip.     The  learned  works  on  political,  philosophical, 
and  theological  science  by  Paine,  Paley,  and  Priestley,  indicate 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  the  reigii  of  George  III.,  the  English  school  of  painting 
arose,  under  the  hands  of  Sir  Joahna  Reynolds,  who  established 
the  Koyal  Academy  for  its  encoaragement  (1768).  Up  to 
this  time  £ngiand  was  dependent  on  foreign  artists  located  in 
the  country.  Under  George  I.,  the  art  of  painting  had  so 
degenerated  that  portraiture  was  the  only  branch  much  culti- 
vated. The  British  Institution  was  formed  in  1805  ;  and  the 
annual  exhibition  was  first  opened  in  1813,  prior  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  National  (Jallery  (1824),  at  which  specimens  of 
the  old  masters  were  exhibited.  Water-colour  painting  is- 
peculiarly  English.  Paul  Sandby,  in  1752,  produced  pen-and- 
ink  sketches,  which  were  tinted.  Payne  and  Glover  added  local 
colouring,  and  aimed  at  pictorial  effect,  but  it  was  left  for  Gertin 
and  Turner  to  perfect  it.  Besides  these.  West,  Etty,  Lawrence, 
Wilkie,  and  Mulready  belong  to  the  formation  of  the  British 
School  of  Paintera. 

Sculpture  grew  in  the  hands  of  Rossi,  Wettmacott,  Nollekens, 
and  Chan  trey ;  but  it  produced  little  beyond  monumental 
work,  and  in  this  was  much  restricted  by  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  classical  models,  as  seen  in  the  **  Achilles"  monument 
of  Wellington,  opposite  Apsley  House. 

Musical  composition  took  high  rank,  by  the  efforts  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Beatiie,  and  Mason.  Jt  was 
much  encouniged  by  the  institution  (1776)  of  "The  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,"  for  the  frequent  performance  of  classical  com- 
positions. In  1813,  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  first 
concert,  educating  public  taste  by  reproducing  the  be9t  music  of 
the  great  masters,  which  otherwise  oould  rarely,  if  ever,  be  ' 
heard.  The  glee  clubs  cultivated  a  form  of  music  peculiarly 
English,  and  the  opera  continued  its  labours  successfully,  in 
point  of  art,  if  not  as  a  commercial  speculation. 

English  literature  of  the  19th  ceutuiy  has  been  as  much  affected 
by  German  literature  as  the  Augustan  age  <^  Anne  was  by  that 
of  France,  and  the  Elizabethan  age  by  that  of  Italy.  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Scott  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  German 
school;  Southey,  on  the  contrary,  was  thoroughly  English. 
The  Reviews  established  in  1802  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
literature.  Prose  writing  l\aa  gained  ixsmveiivX'^  S^  Y^>Rjw5»i^ 
Bpitit,  there  being  often  more  true  poetry  vn  ^xosft  <:wvsv>^<3?SJii-vjvsa» 
than  in  that  of  authors  deeming  t\ieiii^e\ve%  i^o^\a. 


